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Tf  we  except  Bacon,  there  is  no  greater  name  connected  with 
the  revival  of  philosophy  than  that  of  Descartes;  some 
would,  perhaps,  murmur  even  at  this  exception.  But,  at  all 
events,  there  is  no  other;  and,  as  has  been  justly  said,  the  two, 
directly  or  indirectly,  almost  '  divide  the  philosophical  history  of 
*  the  seventeenth  century  between  them.'*  To  these  men, 
more  than  to  any  other,  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  demolition 
of  venerable  error  —  the  emancipation  from  ancient  prejudices  — 
the  breaking-up  of  those  stereotyped  forms  of  thought  in  which 
philosophy  had  so  long  been  cast,  and  which,  while  it  was  con- 
fined to  them,  rendered  all  progress  impossible.  Both  originated 
new  '  Methods,'  which,  however  unequal  in  their  influence  on 

•  Speaking  of  the  philosophy  of  this  century,  M.  Cousin  says, 
'  Deux  hommes  I'ouvrent  et  lu  constituent,  Bacon  et  Descartes.' 
{Cour  de  Phdosophie.) 
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the  progress  of  science,  have  contributed  immensely  to  stimulate 
the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  to  determine  the 
direction  of  that  activity. 

The  chief  glory  of  Descartes  consists  not  so  much  in  the 
positive  additions  he  made  to  human  knoioledge,  —  the  fragments 
of  truth  which,  tested  by  time,  still  remain  undissolved  amidst 
the  ruins  of  his  general  system ;  nor  even  in  his  *  Method,'  if 
we  mean  by  that  a  system  of  rules  for  the  prosecution  of  all 
science ;  but  in  the  vast  influence  he  exerted  in  the  origination 
and  development  of  modern  philosophy*,  and  indirectly  on  all  its 
subsequent  history  ;  in  the  important  degree  in  which  he  con- 
triljuted  to  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  the  yoke  of 
authority  ;  in  the  effects  of  his  method  as  applied  to  one  branch 
of  science,  that  of  the  mind,  in  which  he  justly  earned  the  title 
conferred  upon  him  by  Stewart;  and  in  the  perpetual  corrective 
reaction,  supplied  in  the  tendencies  of  his  philosophy,  to  the 
excesses  of  the  sensational  schools.  Tlie  enormous  space  he 
occupies  in  the  annals  of  subsequent  speculation  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  (almost  literally  true)  stated  by  M.  Cousin, 
that  from  the  era  of  the  publication  of  the  'Meditations'  (1637) 
to  the  end  of  the  century,  no  philosophical  work  of  any  mark 
appeared  that  was  not  for  Descartes  or  against  him,  or  at  least 
about  him.  Nor,  lastly,  amongst  his  merits,  must  we  forget  the 
benexicial  influence  he  has  exerted  as  a  most  robust  thinker  and 
a  most  admirable  writer.  This,  after  all,  constitutes  not  the  least 
of  his  claims  to  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  it  is  one  he  will 
never  cease  to  possess.  Since,  probably,  the  most  signal  benefit  ■ 
conferred  by  metaphysics,  is  the  tonic  influence  they  exert 
in  the  discipline  and  development  of  the  mind, —  as  a  strenuous 
gymnastic  for  the  faculties,  an  important  instrument  of  educa- 
tion, —  the  value  of  philosophical  writings  (paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound)  is  not  always  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  truth  they 
embody.  There  are  authors  who,  in  spite  of  some  enormous 
errors  (supposing  those  errors  to  be  either  morally  innocuous, 
or  completely  exploded,)  are  so  imbued  with  vigorous  thought, 
and  distinguished  by  such  mastery  of  expression,  that  they  will 
do  more  to  stimulate  and  invigorate  the  young  than  writings 
which  attain  a  far  nearer  approximation  to  uniform  truth,  but 
which  arc  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  vis  vivida  of  genius. 
Among  these  Avill  ever  be  reckoned  Descartes ;   and  the  same 


*  He  was  born  in  the  year  1596  and  died  in  1650;  he  therefore 
lived  at  the  critical  period  when  the  ancient  philosophy  was  dying 
and  the  modern  not  yet  born.  Bacon  and  Descartes  were  made  for 
the  age,  and  the  age  for  them. 
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may  be  said  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Bacon.  But  though  the 
chief  glories  of  Descartes  consist  in  the  points  we  have  men- 
tioned, it  must  not  be  considered  that  his  actual  contributions 
to  human  science  were  inconsiderable.  He  has  certainly  done 
more  as  a  pioneer  than  as  an  architect,  but  still  not  a  little  even 
in  the  latter  capacity ;  something  in  pptics,  and  far  more  in 
pure  mathematics  and  metaphysics.  Let  us  not  forget  that, 
though  the  majority  of  his  physical  speculations  lie,  and  have 
long  lain,  in  utter  ruin,  he  has  immortalised  himself  as  the 
founder  of  Algebraical  Geometry.  *  He  has  also  exhibited  his 
power  and  originality  as  a  mental  analyst  by  many  acute 
observations  on  our  intellectual  phenomena ;  and  especially  in 
so  clearly  discerning  that  the  sole  organon  of  all  mental  science 
consisted  in  a  perpetual  appeal  to  \\\q  facts  of  consciousness. 

We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  offer  some  observations 
on  the  principal  features  of  Descartes'  character,  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  his  philosophy  as  a  system,  and,  lastly,  on  some  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  that  system  itself. 

Never  was  the  philosophic  temperament  more  strongly  marked 
than  in  Descartes, — scarcely  ever  so  strongly.  Though  he 
played  many  parts  in  life,  —  was  a  traveller,  a  soldier,  a  man  of 
the  world,  —  he  never  really  appeared  but  in  one  character, 
that  of  a  philosopher ;  the  dress  was  changed,  but,  let  it  be 
what  it  would,  the  persona  was  the  same.  That  intense  tendency 
to  abstract  thought,  which  procured  him  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
the  name  of  '  The  Young  Philosopher/  never  for  a  moment 
deserted  him.  Thus,  though  he  spent  his  days  in  a  hv  greater 
variety  of  scenes  than  usually  vary  the  lot  of  a  philosopher,  and 
indulged  prodigiously  in  locomotion,  Ave  know  comparatively 
little  about  him,  except  as  disclosed  in  that  history  of  his 
thoughts,  Avhich  is  supplied  in  his  own  writings;  —  his  life  was 
a  Meditation. 

Even  amidst  the  bustle  of  a  camp  in  the  time  of  war,  or 
the  ennui  and  dissipation  of  a  soldiei-'s  life  in  peace,  he  was 
silently  excogitating  his  philosophy.  Like  many  other  military 
men  of  that  fighting  age  (who,  however,  were  no  philosophers), 
he    seems  to   have   been   rather  too  philusophicuUy  inditlercnt 


*  Whatever  the  light  he  may  have  derived  from  the  notable  im- 
provements in  algebra  etrected  by  Vieta  and  Harriott,  still  that  wliich 
peculiarly  constitutes  the  step  in  the  application  of  algebra  to  geo- 
metry—  the  method  of  co-ordinates  and  the  expression  of  curves  by 
its  means,  is  incontestably  his  own.  The  sutyect  of  his  imputed 
plagiarisms  we  shall  briefly  touch  hereafter. 
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•with  whom  or  against  whom  he  bore  arms, — for  what  cause,  or 
whether  for  no  cause  at  all.  The  simple  fact  is,  however,  that 
he  was  no  soldier ;  he  was  simply  a  philosopher  somewhat  fan- 
tastically arrayed  in  Dugald  Dalgetty's  uniform. 

This  passion  for  philosophy  absolutely  possessed  him  ;  every 
thing  else  was  *  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,'  in  comparison. 
Having,  fortunately  for  himself,  a  competency,  he  could  abjure, 
and  he  seems  most  willingly  to  have  abjured,  not  only  all  the 
rewards  of  ordinary  ambition,  but  all  the  delights  of  society,  in 
pursuit  of  his  cherished  occupation.  How  strongly,  and  in  some 
respects  how  favourably,  contrasted  with  Bacon,  whom  nature 
equally  destined  to  be  a  philosopher,  but  whose  versatile  ambi- 
tion also  made  him  almost  all  things  besides !  In  order  to 
meditate  securely  the  great  themes  of  his  philosophy,  Descartes, 
on  one  occasion,  secluded  himself  for  a  long  period  so  com- 
pletely from  all  the  world,  that  his  friends  knew  not  what  had 
become  of  him ;  and  on  several  other  occasions  (as  he  himself 
records)  he  assiduously  concealed  his  precise  '  whereabouts,'  that 
his  correspondents  might  not  know  where  to  address  him.  His 
chief  reason  for  exiling  himself  to  Holland  for  so  many  years 
was,  that  he  might  pursue  in  comparative  solitude,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  intellectual  freedom,  his  task  of  life-long  abstrac- 
tion.* 

To  judge  of  him  from  one  particular  trait,  many  men  would 
think  him  very  lazy  and  self-indulgent ;  —  he  used  to  lie  very 
long  in  bed !  But  these  hours  were  often  spent  in  intense 
meditation;  as  he  himself  tell  us,  he  found  his  imagination  par- 
ticularly active  in  that  luxurious  condition.  Father  Charlet, 
rector  of  the  college  at  La  Fleche  (so  says  one  of  his  biogx-aphers), 
had  conceded  to  Descartes,  amongst  other  ■privileges,  that  of  lying 
long  in  bed,  '  as  well  for  reasons  connected  with  health,  as  that 
*  he  observed  in  him  a  mind  naturally  inclined  to  meditation.' 
Discerning  instructor  of  youth !  It  was  a  privilege  which  the 
philosopher  took  care  to  enjoy  all  his  life ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  confessions  of  many  other  great  men  besides  Descartes, 
statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  —  we  may  be  justified  in  inferring 
that  the  couch,  with  its  still  midnight  hours  of  sleepless  musing, 
or  its  calm  morning  after  sleep,  has  inspired  as  many  brilliant 
and  powerful  thoughts,  as  it  may  have  quenched  in  that  sloth  to 
which  it  has  too  often  invited.  Only  let  none  of  our  young 
readers  straightway  imitate — with  the  aflfectation  too  customary 


*  He  has  recorded  his  grateful  sense  of  the  value  of  this  asylum  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Balzac.  (EpistoL,  Part  I.  No.  102.)  It  contains 
also  a  lively  description  of  the  people  among  whom  he  sojom-ned. 
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in  other  cases — one  of  the  questionable  traits  of  pjcniup,  ;uul 
imagine  that,  because  a  plulosojihcr  may  prufitably  lie  long  ia 
bed,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  lie  very  long  in  bed  iu  order  to  l)e  u 
philosopher. 

Though  a  large  portion  of  Descartes'  life  lacked  not  external 
variety,  his  biography,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  is,  in  fact, 
the  life  of  '  une  ciiose  pensante.'  Its  most  interesting  facts  — 
we  might  almost  say  all  its  essential  facts — are  given  by  him- 
self in  his  letters,  and  in  those  charming  fragments  of  mental 
autobiography  which  are  scattered  over  his  '  Method '  and 
*  jNIeditations.'  AVith  one  or  two  extracts  i'rom  the  former, 
which  give  the  key  to  his  whole  interior  history*,  more  clearly 
than  could  any  words  of  ours,  we  will  here  present  the  reader:  — 

*  I  was  nurtured  to  letters  from  my  childhood  ;  and,  as  I  was  led 
to  believe  that  by  their  means  we  might  acquire  a  clear  and  certain 
knowledge  of  all  that  is  useful  in  life,  I  had  an  extreme  desire  to 
attain  proficiency  therein.  But  as  soon  as  1  had  completed  all  that 
course  of  study,  at  the  termination  of  which  one  is  usually  admitted 
into  the  rank  of  the  "  learned,"  I  entirely  changed  my  opinion ;  for  I 
found  myself  embarrassed  with  so  many  doubts  and  errors,  tliat,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  I  had  derived  no  other  benefit  from  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge than  this  —  that  I  had  thoroughly  discovered  my  own  ignorance. 
And  yet  I  w'as  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  in  Europe,  where 
I  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  learned  men,  if  such  there  were  in 
any  spot  on  earth.  I  had  learned  there  all  that  others  had  learned  ; 
nay,  not  contented  with  the  sciences  taught  us,  I  had  run  through  all 
the  books,  (treating  of  such  subjects  as  were  esteemed  the  most  cui-ious 
and  rare),  which  had  by  chance  fallen  into  my  hands.  At  the  same 
time  I  knew  the  judgment  which  others  formed  of  me;  and  did  not 
see  that  they  esteemed  me  inferior  to  my  fellow-students,  although 
there  were  already  among  these  some  who  were  destined  to  fill  the 
places  of  our  instructors.  Lastly,  our  age  appeared  to  me  as  flourish- 
ing and  fertile  in  great  minds  as  any  which  had  preceded  it ;  all 
which  made  me  take  the  liberty  of  judging  of  all  other  men  by  my- 
self, and  of  thinking  that  there  was  no  such  science  iu  the  world,  as 
I  had  been  previously  led  to  hope.' 


*  "We  have  pleasure  in  pointing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
ably  executed  translation  of  the  'Method,'  (prefaced  with  a  brief 
introduction),  the  title  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  this 
Article.  In  the  short  extracts  we  have  given,  we  have  used  our  own 
translation ;  not  because  we  thought  it  better  (unless  it  be  as 
somewhat  more  literal),  but  because  it  was  executed  with  a  view  to 
the  possible  requirements  of  this  Article,  long  before  the  publication 
in  question  appeared.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  autlur  proposes 
to  add  the  translation  of  the  '  Meditations  '  to  that  of  the  '  Metliod  ; ' 
we  would  suggest  that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  the  '  Objec- 
•  tions  '  and  '  Keplies.' 
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After  declaring  his  respect  for  various  brandies  of  science 
and  literature,  the  languages,  history,  eloquence,  poetry,  mathe- 
matics, theology,  and  at  the  same  time  his  dissatisfaction  Avith 
them  all  —  he  thus  speaks  o^  philosophy. 

'  Of  philosophy  I  shall  only  say,  that  seeing  it  had  been  cultivated 
by  the  most  powerful  minds  during  many  ages,  and  that,  nevertheless, 
no  single  thing  is  to  be  found  undisputed,  and  by  consequence, 
which  is  not  doubtful,  I  had  not  sufficient  presumption  to  hope  for 
better  success  than  others ;  and  that,  considering  how  many  different 
opinions  may  be  held  touching  one  and  the  same  thing,  all  main- 
tained by  learned  men,  while  it  is  not  possible  that  there  should  be 
more  than  one  true,  I  regarded  nearly  as  false  every  thing  which  was 

only  probable For  this  reason,  as  soon  as  my  age  permitted 

me  to  escape  from  under  my  teachers,  I  quitted  entirely  the  pursuit 
of  learning,  and  resolving  to  seek  no  other  science  than  that  which 
might  be  found  in  myself,  or  rather,  in  the  great  book  of  the  world, 
I  employed  the  rest  of  my  youth  in  travel,  in  visiting  courts  and 
armies,  in  mingling  with  people  of  different  humours  and  conditions, 
in  collecting  a  varied  experience,  in  making  trial  of  myself  in  the 
situations  in  which  fortune  placed  me,  and  in  forming,  perpetually, 
such  judgments  on  what   occurred    as   might   be    of  advantage   to 

me It  is  true  that  while  employed  only  in  considering  the 

manners  of  other  men,  I  scax'cely  found  anything  of  which  I  felt 
certain,  and  observed  scarcely  less  diversity  than  I  had  before  re- 
marked in  the  opinions  of  philosophers  ;  so  that  the  greatest  advan- 
tage I  drew  from  it  was,  that  seeing  many  things,  which,  however 
extravagant  and  ridiculous  they  may  seem  to  us,  are,  nevertheless, 
commonly  received  and  approved  by  other  great  nations,  I  learned . 
not  to  think  too  positively  of  that  of  which  I  had  been  persuaded 
only  by  example  and  by  custom ;  and  thus  I  gradually  liberated  my- 
self from  many  errors  which  have  sufficient  power  to  darken  our 
natural  light  and  incapacitate  us  from  listening  to  reason.  But  after 
I  had  employed  some  years  in  thus  studying  the  book  of  the  world 
and  in  attempting  to  acquire  some  experience,  I  took  one  day  a 
resolution  of  studying  myself,  and  of  employing  all  the  force  of  my 
mind  in  determining  those  paths  I  ought  to  follow  ;  which  succeeded 
much  better,  it  appears  to  me,  than  if  I  had  never  quitted  my  country 
or  my  books.' 

We  have  here  indications  of  that  intensity  and  ardour  with 
which  Descartes  pursued  his  philosophical  vocation.  It  must 
be  added  in  justice,  that  it  was  the  pursuit  of  philosophical  truth 
which  thus  animated  him.  It  was  not  the  stimulus  or  the 
pleasure  of  intense  thought,  —  not  the  luxury  (for  such  it  is 
to  minds  like  his)  of  conscious  activity  of  intellect,  —  still  less 
the  vanity  of  intellectual  distinction  which  thus  possessed  him ; 
he  evidently  sighed,  thirsted,  panted  for  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic truth  amidst  those  doubts  and  perplexities  in  which  a 
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retrospect  of  all  previous  specuhition  and  his  own  profound  medi- 
tations had  involved  him.  Curious  enough,  in  tlic  earlier  period 
of  his  history  this  d(?feire  was  so  fervent,  that  it  ti-unsiently 
wrought  in  him  some  of  the  usual  effects  of  a  more  vulgar 
enthusiasm,  and  made  his  reason  the  dupe  of  his  imagination. 
Thus  he  himself  tells  us,  that  on  one  occasion  (after  prolonged 
meditation  in  absolute  solitude  —  a  tolerably  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon)  he  had  three  dreams,  of  so  singular  a 
character,  that  he  could  hardly  avoid  accepting  them  as  an 
omen  of  success  sent  him  from  above !  They  occurred  rather 
suspiciously,  it  is  true,  on  a  merry  evening —  St.  INIartin's  Eve; 
but  he  gravely  assures  us  that  he  went  to  bed  perfectly  sober. 
In  the  ordinary  sense  he  no  doubt  was  ;  but,  as  he  tells  us  that 
he  retired  to  rest  in  a  rapture  of  hope  at  the  first  glimpses  of  the 

*  wonderful  philosophy '  he  was  meditating,  he  was,  no  question, 
intellectually  as  tipsy  as  ever  nitrous  oxide  could  have  made 
him.  Not  only  was  he  willing  to  accept  an  omen  of  success 
from  these  three  dreams,  but  he  supcrstitiously  vowed  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  at  Loretto,  if  she  would 
but  graciously  smile  upon  his  efforts !  '  Philosojjhy,'  a  malicious 
wit  might  say,  '  has  often  had  its  dreams,  and  at  those  we  do 

*  not  wonder ;    but   who   could  have  suspected  it  of  being  so 

*  devout  ? ' 

It  is  also  affirmed  by  his  biographers,  that  when  a  youth  in 
Germany  he  sought  to  gain  an  introduction  to  the  llosicrusians, 
AaZ/' hoping  that  they  were  as  profound  as  they  professed  to  be. 
He  was  even  in  some  danger  from  '  evil  tongues,'  on  account  of 
his  imputed  intimacy  Avith  these  illuminati  But  he  assured  his 
friends,  that  when  sought  they  had  been  true  to  their  character, 
and  had  remained  invisible. 

Descartes'  intense  thirst  for  philosophic  truth  is  also  manifested 
in  the  patience  with  which  he  listened  to  objections  to  any  part 
of  his  system,  come  from  what  quarter  they  might,  and  the 
strenuousness  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  meet  them.  His 
formal  commission  to  Father  Mersenne  and  others  to  obtain  the 
remarks  and  criticisms  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  Europe  on 
the  unpublished  manuscript  of  the  '  Meditations,'  is  highly  cre- 
ditable to  him.  These  ample  '  Objections,'  and  equally  volu- 
minous '  lleplies,'  fill  considerably  nioi-e  than  one  volume  out 
of  the  eleven,  of  which  M.  Cousin's  edition  of  the  entire  works 
consists.  But  the  same  traits  of  character  appear  as  strikingly 
in  his  letters. 

Any  applications  for  information  from  any  person,  introduced 
or  not,  seem  to  have  met  with  a  courteous  reception,  and  an  en- 
deavour, at  least,  to  satisfy  the  querist.     His  correspondence. 
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in  this  point  of  view,  places  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  philo- 
sopher in  a  very  amiable  light.  He  maintains  an  almost  uni- 
form urbanity  and  dignity  even  Avlien  assailed  with  unworthy 
reproaches.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  indulges  in  a  quiet  contempt 
of  his  opponents,  and  sometimes  in  a  tone  of  unworthy  arrogance ; 
but  there  is  at  least  none  of  the  insolent  scurrility  so  character- 
istic of  the  age.  Only  on  one  occasion  do  we  recollect  his  dig- 
nity utterly  failing  him,  and  even  then  he  contents  himself  with 
a  transient  sarcasm.* 

But  nothing  proves  more  strongly  Descartes'  intense  yearn- 
ing for  scientific  truth  —  his  desire  for  somQi\\mg  positive — than 
that  very  scepticism  (of  which  more  hereafter)  in  which  his  phi- 
losophy originates.  The  reason  of  the  initial '  doubt '  itself, — the 
impatience  with  which  he  endured  it,  and  the  precipitancy  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  fill  the  void, — prove  clearly  enough  that 
the  mind  of  Descartes  Avas  anything  but  that  of  a  sceptic.  The 
doubt  itself  was  avowedly  only  a  preliminary  to  establishing  a 
system  of  certainty,  and  was  dictated  by  the  hope  of  it.  When 
we  consider  how  Ijrief  that  interval  of  scepticism  was ;  its  pro- 
visional character,  even  while  it  lasted  ;  the  temporary  apparatus 
of  quasi  convictions,  which  were  to  supply  the  convictions  thus 
nominally  displaced ;  how  rapidly  the  several  deductions  from 
the  first  and  only  unanswerable  proposition,  — '  Je  pense,  done 
'  je  suis,'  —  conveniently  follow  one  another;  how"  increasingly 
precarious  to  the  generality  of  minds  are  the  successive  links  of 
the  chain ;  how  accelerated  the  speed  with  which  he  advances 
from  one  dogma  to  another,  and  that  too  precisely  as  the  coU' 
elusions  themselves  become  more  doubtful,  and  the  matter  of 
investigation  more  difficult,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  true  character 
of  Descartes'  mind ;  that,  in  reality,  it  was  much  more  nearly 
allied  to  dogmatism  than  to  scepticism.  He  who  had  resolved 
to  doubt  of  every  thing  except  his  own  existence,  —  even  of  his 
own  body  and  its  members,  of  all  material  objects,  and  of  every 
other  being  but  himself,  —  ended  in  implicitly  receiving,  by  logical 
deductions  of  the  most  attenuated  character,  a  series  of  most 
arbitrary  and  gratuitous  assumptions  in  every  department  of 
philosophy.  His  theory  of  'vortices ';  the  notion  that  the  essence 
of  matter  is  extension,  and  that  therefore  there  is  a  universal 
plenum ;  that  the  seat  of  the  soul  is  unquestionably  the 
conarion,  or  pineal  gland,  for  which  his  reasons  are  most  exqui- 
site ;    that  animals  are  destitute  of  all  intelligence,  and  mere 

*  'Non  est  quod  mittas  coeteras  ejus  epistolas;  habemus  enim  hie 
satis  charter;  ad  postrenuun  usum ;  ejus  vero  literas  ad  hoc  unum  usui 
esse  possunt.'  {Epist.  pars  II.  p.  214.) 
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automata;  that,  had  God  so  pleased,  two  and  two  might  not 
have  made  four,  and  the  three  an2;les  of  a  trianfrle  have  been 
not  equal  to  two  right  angles,  suHicicntly  prove  that  with  him 
to  believe  was  still  more  easy  than  to  doubt.*  Well  might 
D'Alembcrt  (as  cited  by  Stewart)  say,  that  he  '  began  by  believ- 
*  ing  nothing,  and  ended  with  believing  every  tiling.' f  He 
took  revenge  for  his  transient  fit  of  sceptieism  by  a  subsequent 
most  voracious  dogmatism.  In  the  former  condition  he  was  like 
a  great  boa  constrictor  in  a  state  of  inanition  ;  —  his  throat  looks 
as  if  it  could  swallow  nothing ;  but  no  sooner  docs  he  begin  to 
cat,  than  down  go  stags  and  goats, — horns  and  all ! 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  however,  than  that  he  was  truly 
animated,  both  during  his  too  doubtful  '  doubts '  and  amidst  all 
his  sincere  presumptions,  by  a  most  cordial  and  consuming 
thirst  for  truth.  It  was  the  wish,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely 
prosecuted,  to  lay  a  more  solid  foundation  of  opinions  tiiat  led 
him  to  his  transient  scepticism ;  he  felt  nothing  of  wiiat  the 
genuine  sceptic  ever  feels,  —  a  love  of  doubt  itself,  —  a  prejudice 
\u  fdvour  of  the  '  nothing  true.' 

We  heartily  wish  it  could  be  added  that  Descartes'  evidently 
intense  desire  of  philosophic  truth  for  himself  was  accompanied 
by  an  equal  courage  and  frankness  in  proclaiming  it  to  the 
■world.  But  we  fear  it  must  be  said  that  his  moral  greatness 
■was  somewhat  behind  his  intellectual.  He  was  deticient  in 
magnanimity.  Not  only  was  there  a  little  envy  and  jealousy  of 
the  fame  of  others,  and  now  and  then  a  little  confusion  as  to 
the   *  meum'  and  '  tuum'  in  asserting  his  claims  to  inventions 


*  The  reader  may  see  in  how  concise  a  manner  he  disposes  of  some  of 
the  greatest  mysteries  of  philosophy  in  one  single  letter.  (Part  I.  p.  100.) 
'Responsio  ad  quatuor  quasstiones.  1.  De  causa,  caloris  in  aninialibus. 
'  2.  De  causa  febris,  ejusque  horrore.  .'3.  De  spiritibus  aninialibus. 
'  4.  De  causa  somni.'  On  the  last  he  observes  tliat  he  thinks  sleep  is 
occasioned  by  a  less  active  flow  of  '  animal  spirits  '  into  the  brain,  so 
as  to  fail  to  fill  all  its  'pores';  just  as  we  see  the  sails  of  a  ship 
collapse  when  the  wind  falls.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  he  closes 
by  expressing  a  fear  lest  the  tediousness  of  his  letter  should  occasion 
sleep  rather  than  account  for  it ;  though,  as  he  is  writing  '  ad  niag- 

*  natem  quendam,'  he  winds  up  like  a  courtier,  by  saying  '  tliat  he  can 

*  never  feel  sleepy  when  he  hopes  he  can  do  anything  to  gratify  his 

*  Excellency.' 

■j"  D'Alembcrt  does  in  effect  say  this ;  yet  it  must  in  fairness  be 
added  that  the  tone  of  the  sentence,  '  S'il  a  fini  par  croire  tout  expli- 

*  quer,  il  a  du  moins  commence  par  douter  de  tout,'  is  apologetic, 
and  occurs  in  the  midst  of  an  apology.  So  much  depends  on  exact 
quotation. 
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and  discoveries  (as  seen  in  the  cases  of  Snellius  and  Pascal)  ;  but 
there  was,  and  that  throughout  all  his  life,  a  dread  of  authority 
and  a  professed  deference  to  its  decisions  amounting  to  pusil- 
lanimity. There  cannot  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between 
the  independence  of  intellectual  authority  which  is  characteristic 
of  his  philosophy,  and  for  which  it  is  now  .so  highly  eulogised, 
and  the  obsequiousness  of  its  author.  He  was  at  once  the  most 
audacious  and  the  most  timid  of  innovators.  Like  the  ostrich, 
he  deposited  his  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  left  it  to  the  sun  to  hatch 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  absolute  than  his  declaration  of 
submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  in  the  closing  para- 
graph  of  his   'Principia'; — '  Kihil  affirmo ;    sed    hasc    omnia 

*  Ecclesias  CatholicEe  auctoritati submitto.'     A  similar 

deprecatory  tone  is  found  in  his  '  Meditations,'  and  in  many 
passages  of  his  letters  ;  often  even  an  unworthy  alacrity  in 
adopting  any  alterations  or  verbal  compromises  which  may 
satisfy  the  criticism  of  bigotry. 

Early  taught  caution  by  the  persecution  of  Galileo,  he  sup- 
pressed, for  a  while,  his  system  of  the  world ;  and  when  he  did 
publish  his  physics,  temporised  on  the  subject  of  the  Copernican 
theory  with  even  a  ludicrous  vacillation  :  he  was  determined  that 
the  earth  should  move,  and  equally  determined  that  it  should 
stand  still ;  it  was  to  move  to  please  himself,  and  it  was  to  stand 
still  to  please  the  Church  !  Hence,  also,  his  continual  assertion 
of  his  purely  hypothetical  solutions  of  phenomena,  when  he  evi- 
dently believes  them  the  true  ones.  In  short,  he  did  as  all  men  . 
in  the  same  predicament  are  apt  to  do ;  practised  the  customary 
arts  of  '  reserve  in  the  communication  of  knowledge,'  whether 

*  religious',  or  '  philosophical' ;  used  venerable  and  fixmiliar  terms 
with  an  esoteric  meaning ;  availed  himself  of  little  artifices  of 
verbal  conjuration,  and  affirmed  in  the  letter  what  he  denied  in 
the  spirit.  Kothiiig  is  more  amusing  than  the  prudential  di- 
rections to  Kegius,  who  had  embraced  Cartesian  principles,  and 
felt  inclined,  as  Descartes  thought,  to  hazard  a  too  violent 
opposition  to  the  venerable  errors  of  the  older  philosophy*  ;  nor 

*  *  Vellem  etiam  quam  maxima,  ut  nuUas  unquam  novas  opiniones 
proponeres,  sed  antiquis  omnibus  nomine  tenus  retentis,  novas  tantum 
rationes  affevres  ;  quod  nemo  posset  reprehendere;  et  qui  tuas  rationes 
recte  capereut,  sponte  iis  ea  quje  velles  intelligi  concluderent ;  ut  de 
ipsis  formis  substantialibus,  et  qualitatibus  reaUbus,  quid  opus  tibi 
fuit  eas  palam  rejicere?  nunquid  meministi  me  in  meteoris  editionis 
gallicns  expressissimis  verbis  monuisse  ipsas  nuUomodo  a  me  rejici, 
aut  negari,  sed  tantummodo  non  requiri  ad  rationes  meas  ex- 
plicandas  ? ' 
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Is  it  possible  to  read,  without  a  smile,  perhaps  it  was  not  writ- 
ten without  one,  his  submissive  letter  to  the  Sorbonne  ({)rcfixed 
to  the  'Meditations'),  in  whieh  he  begs  tlieir  ])atronage  of  a 
philosopiiy  which,  if  fairly  followed  out,  must  blow  them  into 
the  air.  It  is  as  though  he  had  begged  their  kind  accej)tance 
of  a  small  barrel  of  gunpowder,  with  a  lighted  mateh  aheady 
attached  to  it. 

Something,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  pardoned  to  his  extreme  love 
of  quiet — the  jealous}'-  with  which  he  regarded  whatever  threat- 
ened to  break  in  upon  that  'otlum  et  tranquillitas,'  for  which  he 
sought  Holland,  and  of  which  he  makes  such  frequent  mention 
in  his  letters.  But  this  cannot  excuse  his  comparative  apathy 
as  to  the  progress  of  what  he  deemed  truth,  and  still  less  his 
unmanly  suppression  or  compromise  of  it  when  distasteful  to 
those  in  authority.  He  never  seems  to  have  got  over  the  panic 
caused  by  the  persecution  of  Galileo. 

It  is  true  that  the  persecutions  which  prompt  unworthy 
and  pusillanimous  subterfuges  on  the  part  of  philosophy,  are 
infinitely  more  odious  than  the  subterfuges  themselves.  Still 
it  is  humiliating  to  reflect  that  while  almost  any  religion, 
however  false,  can  animate  multitudes  of  its  votaries  with  in- 
flexible courage,  to  suffer  for  it  • —  even  to  die  for  it,  —  scarcely 
any  philosophy,  however  true,  will  inspire  an  equal  enthusiasm. 
The  apparent  paradox,  however,  is  easily  explained ;  religion 
enters  far  more  deeply  into  the  human  heart,  and  takes  far 
stronger  hold  of  its  affections  than  pliilosophy  ever  did,  will,  or 
can  ;  so  that  even  religious  error  has  usually  more  power  to 
move  human  nature  than  philosophical  truth.  Hence,  also,  we 
may  see  the  extreme  folly  of  that  conflict  in  which  a  false 
philosophy  sometimes  ventures  to  engage  with  religion,  which 
it  tauntingly  pledges  itself  to  overthrow  and  explode !  Until 
philosophy  can  inspire  her  votaries  with  more  magnanimity, 
even  false  religions  would  have  little  to  fear  from  her  even  when 
true ;  how  much  less  has  true  religion  from  false  philosophy ! 
It  is  instructive,  to  reflect  that  while  the  menace  of  persecution 
had  power  to  make  Galileo  recant  what  he  knew  to  be  a  most 
certain  truth,  and  Descartes  to  refrain  from  expressing  it,  its 
fiercest  fury  has  often  been  expended  in  vain  on  the  votaries  of 
the  most  abject  superstition ;  simply  because,  superstition  as  it 
may  be,  it  can  do  what  philosophy  rarely  does — take  fast  hold  of 
man's  conscience. 

Descartes'  knowledge  and  reading  were  extensive,  but  cer- 
tainly far  less  so  than  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  — 
Bacon  for  example.  Yet  they  were  greater  than  he  cared  to 
show  ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  this  reserve  was  not  solely  the 
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effect  of  modesty.  The  benefits  which  he  derived  from  authors 
and  books  he  had  not  always  the  ingenuousness  to  acknowledge. 
It  is  true  indeed  that,  like  most  original  and  inventive  minds;,  he 
took  greater  delight  in  meditation  than  in  acquisition :  in  think- 
ing for  himself  than  in  learning  what  others  have  thought.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Descartes  was  unduly  anxious 
to  impress  the  world  with  the  idea  of  his  self-derived  intellectual 
wealth ;  a  trait  which  was  connected,  as  Leibnitz  has  repeatedly 
remarked,  Avith  a  niggardly  concession  or  even  envious  depre- 
ciation of  the  merits  of  others.  When  Pascal  made  his  cele- 
brated experiment  in  relation  to  the  barometer,  Descartes  half 
insinuated  he  had  first  suggested  it ;  declared  he  had  long  medi- 
tated it,  and  had  intended  to  institute  it. 

This  jealous  disposition  is  still  more  painfully  evident  in  the 
case  of  Smellius,  whose  title  to  the  discovery  of  the  constancy  of 
the  ratio  of  the  refractive  index  for  the  same  medium,  is  un- 
doubted ;  Descartes  having  merely  substituted  the  sines  of  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  for  a  less  convenient  measure 
of  those  angles.  Yet  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Descai-tes 
■when  treating  this  subject,  and  it  is  a  positive  blot  on  his  me- 
mory. The  high  honour  of  having  bridged  over  the  gulf  between 
Algebra  and  Geometry  must,  as  already  said,  be  conceded  to 
him;  yet,  whether  his  purely  algebraical  discoveries  were  not, 
to  a  great  extent,  due  to   Harriott  remains  a  disputed  points 

*  The  charge,'  says  Hallam,  '  of  plagiarism  from  Harriott  was 

*  brought  against  Descartes  in  his  lifetime:     Roberval,  when  an  . 

*  Englisli  gentleman  showed  him  the  Artis  Analytic®  Praxis, 

*  exclaimed  eagerly,  "  II  I'a  vu  !  II  I'a  vu  ! "  It  is  also  a  very  sus- 
'  picious  circumstance,  if  true,  as  it  appears  to  be,  that  Descartes 

*  was  in  England  the  year  (1631)  that  Harriott's  work  appeared. 
'  Carcavi,  a  friend  of  Roberval,  in  a  letter  to  Descartes  in  1649, 

*  plainly  intimates  to  him  that  he  has  only  copied  Harriott  as  to 

*  the  nature  of  equations.    (  CEiwres  des  Descartes,  vol.  x.  p.  373.) 

*  To  this  accusation  Descartes  made  no  reply.' 

"When  charged  with  plagiarism,  he  so  frequently  affirmed 
ignorance  of  what  had  been  written  by  others,  that  it  could  not 
but  engender  suspicion.  Of  Vieta,  he  said  he  had  read  little  till 
after  he  had  completed  his  own  discoveries ;  of  Galileo's  writings, 
he  hinted  much  the  same.  Descartes  was  happy  in  his  dis- 
coveries ;  perhaps  happy  in  what  he  read ;  but  pre-eminently 
happy  in  what  he  did  not  read.  It  has  been  supjjosed  by  many, 
that  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  Bacon  is  indicated  in  his  compara- 
tive silence  in  relation  to  his  great  contemporary ;  but  the  sus- 
picion seems  to  us  unjust.  So  slight,  however,  are  his  references 
that  M.  Thomas,  in  his  '  Eloge, '  insinuates,  on  some  unknown 
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authorities,  that  Descartes  had  never  perused  the  writinjrs  of 
Bacon  ;  and  Stewart,  while  combating  the  iniprohability  of  tlic 
assertion,  himself  shows  that  either  he  liad  not  read  the  Letters 
or  had  forgotten  Descartes'  mention  of  Bacon  in  them ;  *a  soli- 
tary' mention  of  him,  as  some  say  :  but,  in  fact,  there  are  two 
references  at  least.  * 

Both  of  the  letters  containing  tliem  are  to  Father  Mersenne. 
From  these  it  is  evident  that  Descartes  was  acquainted  with  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Bacon,  and  in  neither  reference  does  there 
appear  anything  of  the  spirit  of  depreciation.  The  former  is,  in- 
deed, complimentary.  In  reply  to  his  coiTespondent's  wish  to  be 
told  '  modum  aliquem  faciendi  experimenta  utilia,'  Descartes  says, 
— '  Ad  quod,  nihil  est  quod  dicam  post  Verulamium  qui  liac  dc  re 
'  scripsit,  nisi,'  S:e.  Still,  acquitting  him  of  all  jealousy  in  this 
instance,  and  further  acknowledging  that  the  vast  interval  be- 
tween Bacon's  system  and  his  own  (of  which  by  and  by) 
diminished  the  chances  of  frequent  references,  it  is  impossiljJe 
not  to  feel  that  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Descartes  could  not 
peruse  such  a  writer  as  Bacon  without  being  deeply  impressed 
•with  the  amplitude  of  his  stupendous  genius,  and  that  the  scanty 
and  meagre  references  to  him  are  inadequate  and  ungraceful 
expressions  of  admiration.  Something  more  ardent  would 
assuredly  have  broken  from  a  more  frank  and  genial  nature. 
How  nobly  cordial  is  the  tone  in  which  another  great  French 
philosopher,  D'Alembcrt,  speaks  of  Bacon.  '  When  one  con- 
siders,' says  he,  '  the  sound  and  enlarged  views  of  this  great  man, 

*  the  multitude  of  the  objects  to  which  his  mind  was  turned  and 
'  the  boldness  of  his  style,  which  unites  the  most  sublime  images 
'  with  the  most  rigorous  precision,  one  is  disposed  to  regard  him 

*  as  the  greatest,  the  most  universal,  and  the  most  eloquent  of 

*  philosophers.' 

As  Hallam  has  remarked,  it  is  a  formidable  list  of  plagiarisms 
with  which  Leibnitz  has  taxed  Descartes.  The  above  critic  has 
cited  a  part  of  the  passage.  The  -whole  may  be  found  in 
Leibnitzii  Opera,  tom.  v.  pp.  393 — 394.  ilc  sums  up  the 
long  enumeration  with  the  somewhat  too  severe  reuiark, 
'  Descartes,   as   was  long  ago  observed  by  learned  men,   and 

*  as  is  but  too   evident  from  his  epistles,  was  an  immoderate 

*  despiser  of  others,  and,  in  his  thirst  for  fame,  did  not  abstain 

*  from  artifices  which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  generous.' 
But  it  is  an  ungratefid  subject,  and  we  care  not  to  dwell  on 
it.     In  Hallam t,  the  reader  will  find  a  characteristically  calm 

*  Epist.  tom.  ii.  Nos.  Go.  67. 

t  Vol.  ill.  pp.  266— 2G9. ;  and  vol.  iv.  pp.  16—20. 
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and  equitable  statement  of  the  imputed  delinquencies.  Mackin- 
tosh, too,  has  in  an  early  volume  of  this  Journal*  touched  on 
this  subject  in  that  comprehensive  spirit  of  humanity  which 
may  well  entitle  him  to  be  called  the  Melancthon  of  philosophi- 
cal critics.     'Descartes,'  says  he,   *was   among  the  unreading 

*  philosophers,  who  avoided  books,  lest  they  might  stand  between 

*  them  and  nature.'  Nor  must  we  in  justice  forget  that  when 
one  asked  Descartes,  while  pursuing  his  anatomical  studies, 
where  was  his  library  ?  the  philosopher  contented  hiaiself  with 
showing  the  querist  a  calf  under  dissection.  It  is  also  true, 
that  when  coincidences  were  pointed  out  between  himself  and 
others,  he  sometimes  frankly  acknowledged  them.  Thus  he 
says  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  '  I  am  particularly  obliged  to 

*  you  for  those  passages  of  Augustine,  which  serve  to  sustain 

*  my  opinions  by  his    authority.       Some  of   my  friends  have 

*  pointed  them  out  before,  and  I  exceedingly  rejoice  that  my 

*  thoughts  should  coincide  with  those  of  so  pious  and  so  eminent 

*  a  man.  For  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  dispositions  of  those  ivho 
'  are  anxious  that  their  opinions  should  seem  neio.''  Few  readers 
of  Descartes,  however,  will  agree  in  this  last  estimate  of  his 
character,  or  doubt  that  that  great  ethical  text,  '  Know  thyself,' 
might  still  have  been  profitable  pondered  by  him. 

The  style  of  Descartes  has  an  indescribable  charm ;  its  per- 
spicuity, w^hether  he  wrote  in  French  or  Latin,  is  even  wonderful. 
His  mastery  of  his  native  language,  at  least  for  philosophical  pur- 
poses, the  nettete  of  his  style  (the  more  remarkable  as  Pascal  had 
not  yet  fully  developed  the  resources  of  the  French  tongue  and 
consecrated  it  to  the  uses  of  literature),  render  his  compositions 
even  now  very  agreeable  reading.  But  the  great  charm,  un- 
questionably, whether  of  his  Latin  or  his  French,  is  its  inimitable 
clearness ;  and  that  is  the  effect  of  the  clearness  with  which  he 
usually  thought.  Not  that  we  can  deny  (paradoxical  though  it 
may  seem)  that  there  is,  as  was  the  case  with  Locke,  frequent 
unsteadiness  in  the  use  of  particular  terms  at  different  times, 
and  discrepant  statements  in  different  parts  of  his  writings ;  and 
hence  the  disputes  as  to  what  was  his  precise  theory  of  '  innate 
'  ideas,'  as  well  as  in  relation  to  other  subjects.  This  oscillation 
seems  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  successive  efforts  to 
illustrate  and  explain  his  views,  he  sometimes  modified  them, 
without  always  having  the  magnanimity  to  say  so ;  in  part  to 
his  natural  anxiety  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  apparent 
interval  between  himself  and  his  various  critics  —  a  disposition 
which  often  carries  him  further  than  perfect  ingenuousness  will 

*  Vol.  xxvii.  p.  227. 
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warrant ;  and  in  part  to  that  more  dcHberatc  and  culpublc  .spirit 
of  compromise  wliich  his  timidity  dictated,  and  on  wiiicli  we 
have  ah-cady  animadverted.  Still,  for  the  most  part,  taking  any 
single  statement,  all  is  lucid ;  the  medium  of  expression  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  of  most  pui'e  transparency.  However  deep  down 
the  thoughts  may  lie,  the  reader  sees  them  as  at  the  bottom  of 
a  clear  stream.  However  abstract  the  subject,  there  is  none  of 
that  haze  and  vagueness  which  we  find  in  so  many  meta- 
physicians, especially  of  modern  date ;  and  which  continually 
compel  the  reader  to  doubt  whether  he  has  got  the  author's 
meaning  or  not ;  or,  what  is  even  worse,  partially  to  superinduce, 
as  he  reads  on,  a  meaning  of  his  own  on  the  mysterious  symbols. 
This  last  process  soon  involves  the  mind  in  an  impenetrable 
cloud  ;  it  being  Impossible  to  compound  a  clear  sense  out  of  a 
book  to  Avhich  we  contribute  only  a  half-meaning  of  our  own, 
and  the  author  scarcely  any  meaning  at  all.  One  meets  with 
no  obstacle  of  this  kind  in  Descartes ;  he  does  not  give  the  un- 
happy reader  eggs  to  hatch,  or  rather,  egg-shaped  stones,  which 
the  wretch  is  to  sit  upon  in  hopes  of  successful  incubation.  "We 
often  do  not  agree  with  him ;  we  often  doubt  whether  he  agrees 
with  himself;  but  whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not,  we  at 
least  know  in  each  single  case  what  he  means.  However  fal- 
lacious may  be  his  criterion  that  '  whatever  is  clearly  and  dis- 
*  tinctly  conceived  must  be  true,'  it  is  evident  that  the  reflex 
operation  of  this  maxim  on  his  own  mind  —  the  constant  attempt 
to  attain  definiteness  of  conception  —  gave  correspondent  sharp- 
ness of  outline  to  his  expression  ;  and  to  this,  conjoined  no  doubt 
with  the  eminently  mathematical  character  and  habits  of  his 
intellect,  must  we  attribute  the  admirable  lucidity  of  his  style. 
It  shows  us  what  can  be  done  even  for  the  development  of  the  most 
abstruse  thoughts ;  and  he  who  would  be  a  great  metaphysical 
Avriter  would  do  well  to  revolve  frequently  the  writings  of  Des- 
cartes.*   D'Alembert's  description  of  the  highest  merit  of  philo- 

*  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  French  that  they  seem  fully  dis- 
posed to  do  justice  to  the  writings  of  this — perhaps  tlie  greatest  of  their 
philosophers.  The  writings  of  Descartes  have  lately  inspired  or 
rather  recovered  a  vivid  interest,  partly  a  cause,  partly  an  effect  of 
the  salutary  reaction  from  the  long  and  deplorable  ascendancy  of  the 
sensational  philosophy  :  a  happy  omen  !  Within  the  last  thirty  years 
some  of  his  most  important  works,  namely,  his  'Method'  and  his 
'  Meditations,'  have  been  repeatedly  reprinted.  A  neat  little  edition  of 
the  former,  with  a  biographical  preface,  was  published  in  1824,  and 
of  the  latter  in  182.3.  Lately  has  appeared  a  cheap  but  handsome 
reprint  of  the  'Method'  and  the  'Meditations,'  together  with  the 
'Objections'  and  'Reponses'  elicited  by  the  latter,  with  an  able  in- 
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sopliical  style  exactly  applies  to  tliat  of  Descartes :  '  Le  premier 

*  devoir  de  la  philosophic  est  d'instruire,  et  ce  n'est  qu'en  in- 

*  struisant  qu'elle  peut  plaire ;  son  eloquence  est  la  precision.' 

But  we  must  hasten  to  give  some  brief  account  of  the  corre- 
lation and  concatenation  of  the  chief  principles  of  Descartes' 
philosophical  system.  In  constructing  that  system  he  resolved, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  begin  absolutely  de  novo ;  and  not  merely 
to  doubt,  but  to  consider  pro  tempore  as  false,  every  thing  except 
that  of  which  it  Avas  not  possible  that  he  should  even  doubt 
whether  he  ever  could  doubt — namely,  his  own  consciousness. 
Hence  his  celebrated  '  Cogito,  ergo  sum  ; '  '  je  pense,  done  je 

*  suis ; '  not  an  enthymeme,  as  he  truly  replied  to  Gassendi,  of 
which  the  suppressed  premise  was '  every  thing  that  thinks,  exists  . 
but  merely  a  statement  of  the  fact  of  the  consciousness  of  his 
existence  as  involved  in  the  consciousness  of  his  thinking.  Of 
this  fact  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  for  even  to  doubt  is  to  think ; , 
and  to  doubt  that  we  think  is  still  only  to  think  that  perhaps 
we  do  7iot  think.     Therefore  it  still  remains  true ;  '  Je  pense, 

*  done  je  suis ; '  or  as  Augustin  puts  it,  not  less  epigramatically 
than  Descartes,  in  a  passage  often  cited  by  his  critics,  *  Si  enim 
'  fallor,  sum ;  nam  qui  non  est,  utique  nee  falli  potest ;  ac  per 

*  hoc,  sum,  si  fallor.' 

And  even  if  it  be  supposed  (as  Descartes  says),  that  there 
no  such  thing  as  an  external  world ;  no  such  things  as  our  bodies 
and  their  organs ;  that  when  we  flatter  ourselves  we  are  awake, 
we  think  so  with  as  little  reason  as  when,  in  sleep,  vie,  fancy  that 
we  are,  and  thus  imagine  the  illusory,  yet  often  as  vivid,  pheno- 


troduction  by  M.  J.  Simon  ;  and  as  far  as  the  metaphysical  works  of 
Descartes  are  concerned,  he  who  possesses  the&e  may  be  said  to  p( 
sess  all.  Of  him  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  voluminous  philosophers 
of  that  age,  it  may  be  said  that  a  large  portion  of  their  '  opera  omnia ' 
consists  of  little  else  than  a  repetition  of  the  same  thoughts.  Thus, 
in  Descartes'  'Letters'  we  perpetually  find  the  same  matter  as  in 
his  *  Method '  and  the  '  Meditations,'  the  latter  being  itself  little  more 
than  an  expansion  of  the  former.  The  '  Method '  was  written  ori- 
ginally in  French,  the  '  Meditations  '  in  Latin. 

But  for  those  who  Avould  wish  to  possess  the  entire  writings  of  this 
celebrated  philosopher,  the  admirable  edition  of  M.  Cousin,  in  eleven 
vols.  8vo.  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  There,  all  that  Descartes 
wrote  is  presented  in  the  vernacidar ;  his  Latin  treatises  are  ad- 
mirably translated  ;  indeed  the  most  important  of  these  were  executed 
under  the  eye  and  with  the  corrections  of  Descartes  himself.  This 
edition  is  a  worthy  monument  of  respect  from  one  distinguished 
philosopher  to  the  memory  of  another. 
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mena,  to  be  really  external  to  us ;  still  these  thovt/hts,  tlicse 
dreams  are  real  at  all  events ;  and  tliut  is  real  which  is  conscious 
of  them.  Thus  then  the  philosopher,  after  nuich  toil  and  pro- 
found meditation,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  is,  iur  he 
thinks.  *Cogito,  ergu  sum;'  a  doughty  achievement  and  worthy 
of  philosophy;  though  men,  not  metaphysicians,  will  suspect  that 
they  had  already  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  without  any 
philosophy  at  all.  It  is  Descartes'  irbv  arw,  the  starting  point  of 
all  his  philosophy. 

But  though  this  was  solid  ground,  it  was,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, a  narrow  space  of  certainty  on  which  to  erect  a  philo- 
sophy. Of  all  else  that  he  had  believed,  he  deliberately  resolved 
that  he  might  not  only  doubt,  but  that  all  was  to  be  hold  false 
till  strictly  proved ;  an  excess  of  paradox  witli  which  Gassendi 
docs  not  fail  to  twit  him,  since  it  was  suflScient  to  regard  j)re- 
vious  opinions  as  uncertain  till  proved  :  to  regard  them  as  false 
rather  than  true  was,  instead  of  laying  aside  all  prejudices,  to 
exchange  an  old  prejudice  for  a  new  one. 

For  our  own  parts  we  douht  whether  it  was  possible  for 
Descartes  to  reduce  himself  even  to  a  state  of  genuine  doidjt  as 
to  his  previous  conceptions  ;  or  regard  a  material  universe,  ex- 
ternal objects,  all  other  beings  like  himself,  his  own  body,  and 
its  organs,  as  possible  illusions,  and  the  God  he  had  from  child- 
hood believed  in,  as  possibly  a  malignant  deceiver.  However, 
Descartes  thinks  otherwise,  and  resolves  pro  temjwre  that  he 
will  doubt  of  all  these ;  clandestinely  retaining,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, a  provisional  code  of  maxims,  by  which,  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  'interlunar'  cave  of  his  scepticism,  he  is  rcsolved 
to  act  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  acted; — a  fact  which  may 
well  lead  one  to  suspect,  with  Gassendi,  that  the  doubt  was 
not  so  sincere  as  he  supposed.  He  would  have  done  well  to 
include  among  his  doubts,  a  doubt  as  to  whether  he  thoroughly 
doubted.  It  may  be  said  perhaps,  that  he  resolved  only  to 
place  himself  in  the  exact  situation  of  one  who  did  doubt ;  but 
it  is  wonderful  that  a  philosoplier  who  so  distinctly  saw  and  has 
so  well  expressed  (in  fact  as  vividly  as  Bacon)  the  inextricable 
nature  of  that  web  of  mental  convictions  and  imjiressions  which 
our  whole  life  —  from  periods  long  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  re- 
flection—  has  been  Aveaving  for  us,  did  not  doubt  whether  a  man 
could  thus  denude  himself  of  his  past  beliefs,  and  coolly  act  as  if 
he  still  doubted.  That  Descartes  never  doubted  that  he  coidd, 
if  he  so  pleased,  be  sure  that  he  doubted  of  every  thing  except 
his  own  existence,  and  then  construct  his  system  in  a  condition 
of  self-induced  scepticism,  was  itself  a  proof  of  confidence  and 
dogmatism  far   more   striking    than  were    the    alleged    doubts 
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themselves  of  the  reality  of  the  volimtaiy  scepticism.  The 
notion  that  he  could  at  once  thus  strip  himself  of  all  pre- 
judices, Avas  itself  a  prejudice  :  of  a  philosopher  it  is  true,  but  a 
prejudice  for  all  that.     Of  all  the  deceptive  '  illusions  of  "the 

*  race,'  the  idola  trihus,  not  the  least  amusing  is  the  illusion 
which  each  man  is  apt  to  feel,  that  he  is  free  from  them. 
"When  a  man  says  that  he  will  denude  himself  of  all  belief  in 
what  may  be  but  the  illusions  of  his  past  experience,  until  he 
has  philosophically  deduced  that  they  are  not  illusions,  it  is 
much  as  if  he  were  to  say  that  he  would  strip  himself  of  his  skin 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  just  in  order  to  examine  what 
would  be  his  sensations  without  that  integument!  The  one 
feat  would  be  just  as  practicable  as  the  other. 

However  immoveable  the  '  Cogito,  ergo  sum,'  the  point  from 
which  Descartes'  philosophy  commences,  many  affirm  that  it  is 
also  the  point  which  terminates  it ;  nothing,  they  say,  as  to  the 
existence  of  anything  but  '  the  thing  that  tliinks,  and  therefore 
'  is,'  being  to  be  proved  by  Descartes'  philosophy.  He  opines 
differently ;  and  after  laying  down  as  a  criterion  of  truth  '  that 

*  the  things  which  we  conceive  very  cleai'ly  and  distinctly  are 

*  all  true,'*  he  proceeds  thus:  '  L  who  am  conscious  that  I  am 

*  an  imperfect  and  finite  being,  find  in  myself  a  distinct  and 

*  clear   idea   of  a   being    absolutely  perfect  and   infinite,    and 

*  hence  conclude '  (in  modes  which  we  shall  presently  con- 
sider) '  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  being  as  necessarily  in- 

*  volved  in  the  idea  of  his  existence.' 

As  veracity  is  among  the  perfections  of  this  perfect  being. 
He  could  not  have  permitted  us  to  be  the  victims  of  deception 
or  exist  amidst  a  system  of  illusions ;  hence,  the  information  of 
.  our  senses,  and  the  conviction  of  the  presence  of  other  beings 
besides  ourselves,  may  be  trusted ;  and  thus  we  are  at  last  at 
liberty  to  believe  that  there  is  an  external  world.  Now  it 
has  been  well  remarked  by  critics,  both  contemporaneous 
and  subsequent,  that  there  is  here  a  vicious  circle  ;  for  liaving 
first  made  man  dependent  on  the  veracity  of  his  faculties 
for  the  idea  of  the  divine  existence,  he  now  makes  the 
divine  perfections  the  proof  of  the  veracity  of  our  faculties. 
There  is  in  this  reasoning  also,  as  M.  Cousin  has  well  re- 
marked, both  a  '  paralogisme '  and  an  '  anachi-onisme ; '  the  con- 
viction of  an  external  world  is  at  least  as  much  entitled  to  be 
esteemed  intuitive  as  the  conviction  of  the  divine  existence ; 
it  is  '  plus  voisine  du  point  de  depart  de  la  pensee ;  elle  est  et 

*  plus  immediate  et  plus  profonde.'    Xay,  further,  multitudes  will 
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think  that  the  latter  conviction  is  at  all  events  connected  with 
the  prior,  or  at  least  simultaneous,  conviction  of  an  external  world. 
They  will  say,  with  Gassendi,  that  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  M.  Descartes  himself  had  so  completely  insulated  him- 
self, during  his  state  of  provisional  scepticism,  as  to  be  com- 
petent to  declare  with  absolute  certainty  that  his  idea  of  God 
was  in  no  degree  dependent,  in  its  actual  development  at  least, 
upon  those  previous  life-long  impressions  he  had  had  (however 
faint  I),  that  there  was  somehow  such  a  thing  as  an  external 
world;  an  external  world  which,  nevertheless,  waits  to  exist 
for  Jiim,  till  he  can  say  that  the  idea  of  God  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  it,  and  would  not  only  have  been,  but  would  as 
clearly  have  been  seen  to  be,  without  it.  For  if  the  external 
world  be  necessary  only  to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  God, 
then  its  existence  is  already  anticipated  even  in  the  very 
premises  which  are  to  prove  it. 

Descartes  may  answer  that  he  is  thus  certain  that  he  has  not 
unconsciously  assumed  anything  from  his  previous  mental  his- 
tory ;  and  that  his  ancient  convictions  of  the  external  world 
had  nothing  to  do  with  cither  the  origination  or  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  God  and  his  perfections.  The  speculators, 
however,  who  are  not  so  plenarily  convinced  of  this,  must  con- 
tent themselves  with  congratulating  him  that  he  may  now 
believe  in  their  existence,  but  that  thei/  so  long  as  they  have  no 
other  than  his  principles  of  reasoning  to  trust  to,  must  doubt  of 
his ;  that  to  them  the  external  world  still  waits  to  be  created. 

Most,  however,  will  content  themselves,  along  with  M.  Cousin, 
by  saying  that  the  conviction  of  an  external  world  does  not  stand 
in  need  of  being  proved  by  so  circuitous  a  route,  and  by  such 
very  difficult  feats  of  abstraction.  They  will  even  affirm  that, 
as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  judging,  they  fancy  they  see  in 
mankind  tolerably  strong  impressions  of  an  external  world  a 
little  before  there  are  any  traces  of  a  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  God,  whether  more  or  less  distinct ;  as  soon  as  children  are 
capable  of  feeline/,  and  long  before  they  are  capable  of  sai/ing, 
*  Je  pense,  done  je  suis.' 

This  we  admit  proves  nothing ;  since,  as  Descartes  may  say, 
the  irresistible  conviction  of  an  external  world  would  not  ])rove 
there  was  an  external  world :  only  then  it  must  be  said  that 
when  the  proof  at  last  comes,  that  there  is  an  external  world, 
it  will  merely  prove  what  is  already  an  irresistible  conviction ; 
and  a  proof,  which  proves  only  tJiat,  will  be  su])posed  by  most 
philosophers  a  little  too  late  and  somewhat  superfluous. 

Having  thus,  during  his  temporary  scepticism  as  to  whether 
there  be  an  external  world,  obtained  the  premises  for  proving 
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it,  (slyly  filching,  however,  from  that  external  world  during 
the  process  those  material  symbols,  words,  —  by  which  he  car- 
ries on  his  processes  of  thought,  —  and  recording  them  at  the 
same  instant,  with  material  pen,  ink,  and  paper,)  Descartes 
hencefortli  considers  that  he  may  verily  admit  that  there  are 
other  beings  like  himself,  and  that  the  impressions  of  his  senses 
in  relation  to  the  material  universe  may  be  depended  upon ;  a 
conclusion,  again,  which  the  world  in  general  is  disposed  to 
arrive  at  without  any  logic  at  all,  and  which  even  philosophers 
are  now  very  much  disposed  to  adopt,  not  as  a  conclusion  of 
any  logic,  but  as  a  principle  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  not  to  be 
proved  by  any  philosophy,  but  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of 
all  philosophy :  so  that  perhaps  philosophers  themselves  will,  in 
this  respect  at  least,  very  soon  be  as  wise  as  those  who  are  none. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  this,  that,  however  this  great  philo- 
sopher's ratiocination  may,  in  fact,  be  doubted  by  the  rest  of 
mankind,  the  whole  is  a  remarkable  example  of  system  ;  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fewest  and  most  elementary  principles,  and  is 
closely  concatenated  throughout.  Thus  it  is  with  all  his  meta- 
physical philosophy  at  least ;  it  was  characteristic  of  the  strictly 
analytic  and  deductive  quality  of  his  intellect.  His  meta- 
physics obviously  form  one  fabric ;  consistent,  granting  his  pre- 
mises, however  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  premises  can 
be  granted.  But  too  certain  it  is,  that,  as  our  philosopher  goes 
on,  the  demands  on  our  faith  become  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  the  transition  from  link  to  link  in  the  chain  more  and  more 
precarious;  till  at  last  when  we  get  to  his  physics  —  his  ex- 
ploded 'vortices'  and  his  '  automatic  brutes,'  'his  animal  spirits' 
and  his  mechanical  physiology,  —  we  feel  that  we  have  but  the 
bare  word  of  a  philosopher  to  trust  to ;  and  how  little  that  im- 
ports, Ave  fear  the  history  of  hypothesis  too  abundantly  declares. 
Little,  in  fact,  remains  undisputed,  even  of  the  metaphysical 
structure  he  built,  except  the  celebrated  corner-stone  —  '  Je 
*  pense,  done  je  suis.'  On  that  point,  as  on  a  pivot,  the  specu- 
lator may  revolve  for  ever. 

In  entire  consistency  with  the  a  jjriori  character  of  Descartes' 
metaphysical  philosophy,  were  the  predominant  features  of  his 
system  of  physics  :  nay,  as  he  flattered  himself,  the  latter  flowed 
in  a  scries  of  unbroken  deductions  from  the  principles  of  the 
former.  But,  at  ail  events,  it  was  avowedly  an  attempt  to 
deduce  effects  from  causes  ;  an  investigation  of  what  must  be, 
not  what  is ;  the  tracking  of  a  stream  from  its  fountain,  not  of 
a  fountain  from  the  stream.  It  is  here  that  his  philosophy 
comes  into  the  sharpest  collision  M'ith  that  of  Bacon.  A'ot 
that  Descartes  discarded  experiment ;  he  even  thought  that  it 
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woulil  1)0  more  and  more  necessary  to  appeal  to  it  at  every 
stau;e  in  the  i)rof;ross  of  science.  Bnt  into  this  j)oint  we  will 
not  f'nrther  enter  till  we  come  briefly  to  characterise  the  com- 
parative merits  ot"  the  two  systems,  both  ot"  which  involve  import- 
ant principles,  e({ually  necessary,  though  necessary  in  unequal 
proportions,  to  complete  an  uncxce[)tionible  apparatus  of  scien- 
tific discovery; — to  equip  such  a  creature  as  man  with  a  perfect 
*  metliod.'  Descartes'  system  of  physics,  though  often  ingenious 
and  subtle,  and  often  profoundly  suggestive,  was  just  such  a 
failure  as  might  be  expected  when  a  merely  mortal  mind  at- 
tempted to  project,  from  a  few  a  priori  principles,  assumed  as 
facts  of  consciousness,  the  entire  system  of  the  universe ;  to 
evolve  by  logical  concatenation  what  was  the  mode  in  which 
suns,  planets,  water,  air,  light,  minerals,  plants,  animals  —  the 
last,  however,  as  he  admits,  requiring  ample  experiments, —  must 
have  been,  or  at  all  events  rnaij  have  been,  successively  consti- 
tuted.    He  says, 

*  I  have  ever  remained  firm  in  my  resolution  of  supposing  no  other 

principle  than  that  I  have  employed  in  demonstrating  the  existence 

of  God  and  the  soul,  and  of  receiving  nothing  for  true  which  did  not 

appear  more  clear  and  certain  than  the  demonstrations  of  geometers 

had  previously  appeared;  nevertheless,  I  venture  to  say  that  I  have  not 

'  only  found  the  means  of  satisfying  myself  in  a  very  little  time,  touch- 

!  ing  all  the  principal    dilficulties  of  which  philosophy  customarily 

I  treats;  but  also  that  I  have  remarked  certain  laws,  which  God  has  so 

j  established  in  nature  and  of  which  he  has  impressed  such  notions  on 

!  our  souls,  that   after  having  sufliciently  reflected  on   them,  we  sliall 

j  no  longer  doubt  that  they  have  been  exactly  observed  in  all  which 

[•exists  or  has  been  created  in  the  world.'    (^Method,  p.  o.) 

The  sublime  audacity  of  the  attempt  almost  makes  us  forget, 
for  a  moment,  its  presumption;  but  as  we  reflect  on  the 
immense  accumulations  of  a  score  of  sciences  (half  of  them 
born  since  Descartes'  day),  and  still  how  imperfectly,  —  sepa- 
rately or  conjointly, — they  unlock  the  mysteries  of  nature  ;  how 
little  man  yet  knows,  compared  with  what  remains  to  be  known 
by  patient  *  interpretation,' — we  are  soon  recalled  to  amazement 
rather  at  the  temerity  than  the  courage  of  the  philosopher. 
How  little,  wc  arc  ready  to  exclaim,  can  even  the  mind  of  a 
Descartes  '  anticipate '  of  the  profundities  of  the  universe ; 
and  how  worthy  is  that  cardinal  maxim  of  Bacon  of  being 
deeply  engraved  on  man's  memory,  as  a  lesson  of  humility  as 
well  as  a  truth  in  philoso])hy,  —  that  the  'subtlety  of  nature 
far  transcends  the  subtlety  of  either  sense  or  intellect.' 
Viewed,  in  comparison  with  the  actual  accumulations  of  modern 
science,  the  rude  mechanical,  and  still  ruder  chemical  hypotheses. 
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by  which  Descartes  explains  so  many  cosmical  and  physiological 
mysteries,  appear  even  ludicrous.  What  must  they  be  compared 
with  the  real  exigencies  of  the  case  !  It  is  thus  he  speaks  of  hla 
first  philosophical  work  which  was  to  have  been  published  with 
his  '  ^lethod';  but  which  the  fate  of  Galileo  made  him  suppress 
for  a  while.  Never  surely  before  were  the  several  subjects  of 
a  philosophical  treatise  so  curiously  concatenated,  nor  so  formi- 
dable an  array  of  investigations  imdertaken,  with  such  con- 
fidence, by  a  single  mind.     '  Fearing,'  says  he,  '  my  inability 

*  to  get  into  my  discourse  all  that  I  had  in  my  thoughts, 
'  I  simply  undertook  to  explain  at  large  my  notions  of  light ; 

*  then  of  adding  something  about  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  because 

*  it  proceeds  from  them  ;    then  of  the  heavens  because  they 

*  transmit    it  ;    then    of  the    planets,   comets,  and   the    earth, 

*  because  they  reflect  It ;    and  in  particular  of  all   the  bodies 

*  which  are  on  the  earth,  because  they  are  coloured,  or  trans- 

*  parent,   or  luminous ;    and  lastly  of  man,  because  he  Is  the 

*  spectator  of  it.'  * 

Yet  Descartes  had  no  misgivings :  it  Is  thus  he  speaks  of 
his  almost  uniform  success,  —  not  Indeed  in  always  determining 
what  were  the  modes  in  which  the  material  universe,  and  its 
phenomena,  must  have  been  produced,  but  at  least  those  by 
which  a  similar  universe  could  have  been  produced. 

*  The  order  I  pursued  was  this :  first,  I  endeavoured  to  discover 
in  general  the  principles  or  first  causes  of  every  thing  which  is  or 
can  be  in  the  world,  without  considering  anything  for  this  purpose,- 
except  God  alone  who  has  created  it,  nor  deducing  these  principles 
from  aught  else  than  from  certain  seeds  of  truth  which  exist  naturally 
in  our  souls.  After  that,  I  examined  what  would  be  the  first  and 
most  ordinary  efiects  which  might  be  deduced  from  these  causes  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  could  hence  discover  heavens,  stars,  an 
earth,  and  even  upon  that  earth,  water,  air,  fire,  minerals,  and  some 
other  things  which  are  the  most  common,  most  simple,  and  in  con- 
sequence most  easy  to  be  known.'     (^Method,  p.  5.) 

E/ichly  amusing  and  surely  as  deeply  instructive  is  the  naivete 
with  which  our  metaphysical  Columbus  speaks  of  his  voyage  to 
Chaos :  —  *  Totus  nunc  sum  In  Chao  digerendo,  ut  ex  eo  lumen 
'  educam.'  f  The  time  for  reducing  It  to  order,  and  evolving  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  from  it,  he  afterwards  modestly  fixes  at  not 
less  than  two  or  three  months  ;  though  he  had  at  first  hoped  that 

*  one  or  two '  might  be  sufiacient.     After  all,  he  seems  to  deem 

**  De  la  INIethode,  Cinquieme  Partie.  '  The  creation  of  man,'  says 
Leibnitz,  '  gave  Descartes  little  trouble ;  but  then  it  must  be  con- 

*  fessed  that  his  man  was  very  different  from  the  trice.' 

f  Epist.  65.  Pars  II. 
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this  construction  of  the  universe  hardly  more  difficult  than  tliat 
of  expounding  it  in  such  a  way  as,  while  '  conveying  the  truth,' 
should  not '  strike  any  body's  imagination  with  excess  of  wonder,' 
—  truly  a  feat  which  we  should  think    impossible  —  'nor    be 

*  repugnant  to  received  opinions,'  —  a  feat  at  least  equally  so. 
Hard  fate  of  the  philosopher !  to  be  obliged  to  reduce  chaos  to 
order,  and  yet  never  shock  the  chaos  of  received  opinions.*  Yet 
he  meditates  still  more  difficult  tilings.     He  says  [Ejjist.67.):  — 

'  Two  or  three  months  ago,  I  pitched  myself  into  the  deptlis  of 
space  —  me  in  ccelum  pcnitissime  conjeci — and  after  I  had  satisfied 
myself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  heavens,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
stars,  and  as  to  many  other  things  which  a  few  years  ago  1  should 
have  despaired  of,  I  am  now  grown  so  audacious  that  I  am  going  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  the  position  of  every  fixed  star.' 

In  another  letter,  written  about  the  same  time,  he  condescends 
to  remark  that  the  subject  of  comets  especially  docs  demand  a 
considerable  amount  of  observations,  and  suggests  that  if  a 
number  of  amateurs  would  furnish  them,  for  the  behoof  of  the 
deductive  philosopher,  as  the  data  of  his  reasonings,  it  might  be 
of  admirable  consequence,  f  In  the  same  letter  he  exhibits  a 
trait  of  despondency  very  unusual  with  him.  He  almost  despairs 
(though  he  says  he  cannot  refrain  from  allowing  his  mind  to 
pursue  the  theme)  of  ascertaining  the  '  reasons  for  the  position 

*  of  every  fixed  star.'  lieflecting  on  the  (even  now  somewhat 
imperfect !)  condition  of  sidereal  astronomy,  the  reader  will  not 
wonder  that  Descartes  had  not  quite  exhausted  this  immeasurable 
subject ;  but  we  must  regret  it  the  more  as  he  somewhat  darkly 
observes,  —  though,  as  other  letters  show,  no  believer  in  astro- 
logy,— that  the  knowledge  of  this  order  of  the  stars  is  the  '  key 

*  and  foundation  of  the  profoundest  and  most  perfect  science 

*  'Res  mille  simul  considerandaj  veniunt,  ut  modum  inveniam  quo 
verum  dicendo,  nuUius  imaginationem  percellam,  et  opiuiones  jam 
receptos  non  impugnem.' 

f  Sir  John  Herschel  enforces  a  somewhat  similar  suggestion  of 
Lalande,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  Astronomy.  (Ch.  xii.  on  'Sidereal 
'  Astronomy.')  It  is  well  that  the  suggestion  should  be  made,  and  if 
acted  upon  with  conscientious  diligence,  might  lead  to  important 
results.  But  we  four  that  little  value  can  be  attached  to  mere  amateur 
efforts  in  any  department  of  science.  If  observations  and  experiments 
are  made  with  the  requisite  tact,  care,  and  accuracy,  then  the  ob- 
servers must  be,  on  that  subject,  philosophers,  and  cease  to  be  ama- 
teurs ;  if  not,  by  misleading  into  error  they  will  be  apt,  as  we  say  of 
slovenly  servants,  to  make  more  work  than  they  save ;  at  all  events, 
their  work  requires  to  be  done  over  again,  and  the  practical  philo- 
sopher is  just  where  he  was. 
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*  which  men  can  attain  respecting  the  material  universe ;  because 

*  in  virtue  of  it  all  the  forms  and  essences  of  terrene  bodies  may 

*  be  known  a  priori ;  whereas  without  that  knowledge  we  must 

*  be  contented  to  conjecture  them  a  posteriori  and  in  their  effects ; ' 
—  a  dictum  of  a  -priori  philosophy,  which  the  reader  must  take 
for  granted  :  though  we  certainly  think  that  xvlien  man  has  dis- 
covered the  reasons  for  the  position  of  every  fixed  star  (though 
not  because  he  has  done  so),  he  will  very  probably  be  also  in 
possession  of  those  other  mysteries,  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  key. 

Amidst  the  natural  insufficiencies  and  errors  of  Descartes' 
account  of  the  modes  in  which  the  universe  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  evolved,  the  idea  of  that  evolution  itself  as  a 
methodical  progression  —  a  development  from  the  operation  of 
vast  mechanical,  chemical,  and  other  laws,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  naturally  assumed  their  present  form,  is 
a  conception  the  probability  of  which  modern  science  is  con- 
firming ;  nor  must  the  merit  of  entertaining  it  be  grudgingly 
denied  to  Descartes,  scanty  and  jejune  as  is  the  apparatus  of 
causes  by  which  he  accounts  for  the  all  but  infinite  effects. 
It  is  an  idea,  however,  which  he  timidly  disclaims  as  the  true 
theory  of  the  subject ;  and  affirms  that  he  only  thinks  every 
thing  might  have  been  produced  in  such  a  course  of  develop- 
ment. AVe  shall  nevertheless  concede  him  the  honour  he  is 
anxious  to  divest  himself  of;  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  is 
here  merely  fe?ici)ig.  His  dread  of  the  odium  and  persecution 
attendant  upon  alleged  heterodoxy  is  constantly  impelling  him 
to  say  that  he  reasons  ex  hgpothesi,  when  we  can  yet  see  that  he 
believes  the  hypothesis  to  be  fact.     However,  his  words  are,  '  I 

*  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  from  my  reasonings,  that  the  world 

*  has  been  created  in  the  mode  I  have  explained ;  for  it  is  much 

*  more  probable  that  God  made  it  from  the  beginning  such  as  it 

*  was  to  be.' 

So  confident  is  the  tone  in  which  Descartes  speaks  of  his  a 
priori  system, —  of  the  possible  construction  of  a  universe  on  his 
principles;  so  firm  is  his  tread  over  what  he  deems  a  '  pavement  of 
'  adamant,'  that  Ave  can  hardly  divest  ourselves  of  the  belief  that 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  stand  a  test  to  which  few  even  of 
the  most  sanguine  of  the  children  of  philoso})hy  would  venture  to 
submit.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  the  Supreme  were 
pleased  to  delegate  for  awhile  his  omnipotence  to  some  archangel, 
instructed  to  furnish  the  human  fabricators  of  his  luiiverse  with 
the  elements  of  their  hypotheses,  (atoms  and  forces  and  combina- 
tions of  these  according  to  their  own  definition,)  on  condition  of 
their  attempting  to  realise  their  conceptions, —  most  of  them 
would,  at  Jast,  shrink  from   the  profier,  lest  the  ignominy  of 
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utter  failure  should  awaken  sliouts  of  laughtdr  at  the  short- 
sightedness of  their  paper  theories.  We  almost  tiiink  that  Des- 
cartes would  boldly  persevere,  and  still  affirm,  as  he  has  done, 
that  though  he  did  not  assert  that  the  universe  v/as  really  con- 
structed in  his  way,  (but  probably  in  '  methods  much  more 
'  perfect,')  yet  that  on  his  plan  a  very  decent  universe  might 
be  constructed  notwithstanding  ;  and  it  would  probably  require 
a  few  gyrations  in  one  of  his  own  '  vortices '  tiioroughly  to  un- 
deceive him. 

The  presumption  of  this  truly  vast  and  profound  intellect,  its 
total  misestimate  of  the  exigencies  of  the  great  problems  with 
which  it  had  to  deal,  as  tested  by  the  comj^arutivc  triviality  of 
all  the  accumulations  of  science  since  his  time,  towards  a  comjilcte 
solution  of  those  problems,  ought  to  be  profoundly  instructive ;  it 
proclaims  the  '  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God,'  and  teaches  us  that 
modesty  and  humility  are  the  chiefest  ornaments  of  man. 

D'Alembert  has  admirably  urged  every  thing  that  can  be 
said  in  palliation  of  the  extravagances  of  Descartes'  physics. 
Still,  after  all  allowance  for  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  we  can 
hardly  excuse  the  perfect  gratuitousness  of  his  hypotheses,  and 
still  less  the  confidence  and  presumption  with  which  he  trusted 
to   them,    after   Bacon    had   tracecl   those    immortal    lines, — 

*  Modulos  vero  ineptos  mundorum,  et  tanquam  simiolas,  quas  in 

*  philosophiis    phantasiaj  hominum   extruxerunt,   omnino    dissi- 

*  pandas  edicimus,     Sciant    itaque  homines  quantum  interslt, 

*  inter  hinnancB  mentis  idola  et  divincB  mentis  ideas.''  Leibnitz, 
I  contrasting  the  professed  deductive  rigour  and  concatenated  force 
'  of  Descartes'  reasonings,  (his  principles  once  admitted,)  with 
I  the  perfect  gratuitousness  of  the  pure  assumptions  interpolated 
!  at  various  points  in  the  chain,  remarks,  '  Methodi  ejus  tantum 
j  *  propositum  amo ;  nam  quum  in  rem  prasentem  ventum  est,  ab 
i    *  ilia  severitate  prorsus  remisit,  et  ad  hypotheses  qiiasdam  miras 

*  ex  abrupto  delapsus  est.'  Of  the  facility  with  which  Des- 
cartes can  intrude  an  arbitrary  ex  tempore  assumjition,  one  of 
the  most  amusing  examples  is  given  in  his  explanation  of  the 
reasons  of  our  seeing  only  one  side  of  the  moon.  {Principin, 
pars  III.,  art.  152.) 

The  favoui'ite  argument  of  the  early  Cartesians,  that  granting 
the  first  principles  of  their  master,  his  entire  philosopliy,  physical 
as  well  as  metaphysical,  follows  by  rigid  deduction,  is  well  ridi- 
culed in  the  somewhat  tedious  philosophical  romance,  '  A  Voyage 

*  to  the  World  of  Cartcsius.'  The  truth  is,  that  in  his  physical 
theories  Descartes  introduced  a  new  princij)le  just  whenever  he 
thought  proper.  Yet  M.  Bouillier,  in  his  really  eloquent  Eloge, 
thinks  that  Descartes,  havinir  seen  that  the  true  theory  of  the 
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universe  was  a  problem  of  dynamics,  '  a  prepare  Newton ;  il  a 

*  fait  peutetre  plus  que  Xewton.'  From  this  it  might  be  sup- 
posed higher  merit  to  see  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved 
than  to  solve  it  I 

But  we  must  now  proceed,  as  we  proposed,  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  some  of  the  principal  points  of  the  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy.    And  first  of  '  innate  ideas.' 

One  of  the  most  voluminous,  yet  least  satisfactory  con- 
troversies ever  carried  on  among  men,  is  that  respecting  the 
origin  of  human  knowledge  and  the  genesis  of  our  ideas.  It  is 
whimsical,  at  first  sight,  that  men  should  be  more  agreed  about 
the  deductions  and  results  derived  from  their  first  principles 
than  about  the  origin  of  the  first  principles  themselves ;  that 
the  house  should  be  apparently  stronger  —  though  not  really 
stronger  —  than  the  foundations.  But  it  is  for  the  usual 
reason;  the  foundations  are  out  of  sight.  Men  certainly  be- 
lieve that  two  and  two  make  four  ;  and  that  two  straight  lines 
will  not  inclose  a  space ;  but  whether  these  things  be  '  general- 

*  isations  from  experience,'  or  assume  the  shape  of  axioms  (as 
soon  as  the  very  terms  are  propounded  and  understood)  in 
virtue  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind  itself,  we  see  by 
the  differences  of  opinion  between  even  such,  men  as  Dr.  Whe- 
well  and  Mr.  John  jMill,  that  men  are  not  agreed.  That  there 
is  a  material  world,  they  are  pretty  unanimous ;  but  why  they 
think  so,  the  most  acute  of  them  are  still  puzzled  to  say ;  they 
are  also  tolerably  agreed  that  there  is  a  God,  but  whence  that 
idea  is  collected,  or  at  all  events  whence  it  may  be  most  un- 
exceptionably  and  summarily  inferred :  whether  it  does  not 
anticipate  all  demonstration;  and  if  not,  how  it  may  be  best 
demonstrated,  —  as  to  all  this,  metaphysicians  are  perpetually 
■wrangling.  In  brief.  In  relation  to  much  of  philosophy,  man- 
kind seem  exactly  in  the  contrary  position  to  that  In  which 
Epictetus    represents  them.     '  The    most  Important   -tottos  in 

*  philosophy,'  says  he,  '  is  that  which  respects  the  application  of 

*  theorems,  as  for  example,  that  we  must  not  lie ;  the  second, 

*  the  demonstration  of  this  ;  as  for  example,  ichr/  we  ought  not 

*  to  lie ;  and  the  third,  the  force  of  the  demonstration  itself;'  or 
the  u-herefore  of  the  v-h^/,  as  we  may  express  it.  '  But  now,' 
continues  he,  '  wholly  forsaking  the  Jirsf,  we  addict  oiu'selves 

*  almost  exclusively  to  the  last ;  thus  we  He  fast  enough ;  but 

*  how  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  we  ought  not  to  lie,  we  have 

*  at  our  fingers'  ends.'  It  is  just  the  contrary,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  primary  truths  which  we  have  above  enumerated ; 
they  are  embraced,  but  the  grounds  of  them  are  disputed.    It  is 
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quite  true  that  philosophers  arc  as  willing  as  ever  to  busy  them- 
selves  supremely  about  the  vfn/,  and  the  wfnj  of  the  whenjorr; 
but,  it  appears,  without  the  same  suecess ;  lor  whereas,  we  al 
believe  and  act  on  the  belief  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that 
there  is  a  material  world,  and  so  forth,  phdosophers  have  not 
the  wh>,  and  the  wherefore  quite  so  much  at  their  command 

Stcadv  indeed  must  be  the  hand,  bright  the  lamp,  and  keen 
the  eye,' which  ventures  to  explore  those  depths  of  our  nature 
in  which  our  ideas  originate.     The  stream  ot_  knowledge,  how- 
ever bricrht  it  sparkles  at  last  in  the  sun,  has  is  font  m  a  dark 
ftountain  cave,  and  issues  to  the  day  through  many  a  secret 
winding  channel.     Long  before  men  are  ma  condition  to  m- 
Tcstigate  this  obscure  subject,  -  to  analyse  the  sources  of  the  r 
knowledn-e,-the  process  (the  result  ot  many  conditions)  has 
been  completed,  and  the  products  have  become  hopelessly  com- 
plicated.     The  mind  constituted  so  and  so,  having  its  own  la  ^s 
and  conditions  of  thought  independently  of  experience,  but  al.o 
subjected  to  inevitable  conditions  of  development  /rom  that  ex- 
perience, without  which  it  would  never  develope  at  all,  has  been 
so  perpetually  and  so  equally  under  the  mfluence  of  botl  set.  ot 
conditions,  and  that  at  periods  long  anterior  to  the  da^^n  ot 
reflection,  that  it  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  ^f  ^^'t^^^^/^Yf 
exact  precision  what  is  due  to  one  and  what  to  the  other      it 
we  could  separate  the  two  classes  of  mfluence    or   rathe      f 
we  could  calculate  not  only  their  combined  action,  but  their 
perpetual  interaction  ;  if,  as  mathematicians  f  y'/^^^^^^on  the 
Le  element  vary  and  the  other  remain  constant,  ^"^  then  the 
second  vary,  and  the  first  remain  constan  ,  ^^e  should  be  ^be 
to  see  what  is  the  efiect  of  each  in  the  total  result.     But  this  is 
C  sible,  and  hence  the  difficulty.     As  Descartes  -^  observed 
in  the  first  sentence  of  his  '  Principia,'  in  language  which  renunds 
one  stronn-ly  of  many  passages  in  the  '  Novum  Organum, -- 
'since  w?  were  all  oncl  children,  and  in  that  condition  formed 
«  various  judgments  concerning  external  objects,  before  we  had 
«  arrived  at  the  entire  use  of  our  reason,   we   are  mi.led    by 

*  mTny  pre  udices,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  'from  which 
'  prejudices  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  we  should  be  hbemed 

*  Lccpt  by  endeavouring  to  doubt,  once  for  all  in  our  ives  of 
.  all  those  things  in  which  we  may  discover  only  the  smal  e  t  sus- 

*  picion  of  uncertainty.'     The  evil  is  more  apparent  than  the 

""^Thlrt*  there  are  the  two  above-mentiohed  distinct  sets  of  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  genesis  and  formation  of  om'  ideas^.  is 
now  admitted  with  tolerable  unanimity  by  pl-l^^^P^^^^^^.^J^^f' 
for  the  most  part,  alike  maintain  that  the  mind  i.  ouginally 
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constituted  with  its  own  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  which 
will  inevitably  cause  it  to  develope  only  to  certain  effects — that 
is,  by  which  it  will  develope  thus  and  thus,  and  no  otherwise, — 
and  that  at  the  same  time  a  certain  external  influence,  a  contact 
with  the  outward  world,  is  absolutely  necessary, — without  which 
it  would  never  develope  at  all.  On  the  one  hand,  as  Professor 
De  Morgan  well  puts  it,  '  Either  we  have  ideas  which  we  do 
'  not  acquire   from    or   by    means  of  communication  with  the 

*  external  world  (experience,  trial  of  our  senses),  or  there  is 

*  a  power  in  the  mind  of  acquiring  a  certainty  and  a  generality 

*  which  experience  alone  could  not  properly  give ; '  and  on  the 
other  hand,  without  that  experience,  the  mind,  for  aught  we 
know,  would  remain  in  perpetual  slumber ;  this  experience 
being,  as  for  as  either  facts  or  consciousness  can  teach  us,  an 
invariable  condition  of  the  very  first  germination  of  thought. 
The  external  world  presents  us  with  abundant  illustrations  of 
an  analogous  union  of  similarly  diverse  conditions  of  develop- 
ment. Thus  the  internal  structure  of  the  flower  is  such  that 
it  will  develope  only  to  a  certain  colour,  form,  fragrance,  and 
no  other ;  yet  without  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  dew,  the  rain, 
the  soil,  it  will  remain  in  the  germ.  In  like  manner,  the  eye, 
were  it  otherwise  constructed  than  it  is,  would  not  see,  what- 
ever the  abundance  of  light ;  and  were  it  constructed  as  it  is, 
could  see  just  as  little  if  there  were  no  light  at  all. 

But  in  that  complex  result  which  flows  from  this  perpetual, 
reciprocal,  and  inveterately  entangled  interaction  of  the  divei'se 
components  of  thought,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  estimate  the  pre- 
cise portion  of  effect  due  to  either  alone.  The  result  itself 
becomes  an  insoluble  compound.  As  in  a  product  of  chemical 
aflfinities,  the  separate  elements  have  disappeared  ;  the  acid  and 
alkali  have  alike  vanished;  the  silica  and  the  potash  are  no 
longer  visible  in  the  transparent  crystal.  And  of  the  hopeless- 
ness which  must  probably  attend  every  attempt  at  complete 
analysis,  we  may  see  proof  in  the  fact  that  two  such  philo- 
sophers, even  in  our  own  day,  as  Dr.  Whewell,  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill,  can  yet  come  to  such  opposite  conclusions  as  to  the  ele- 
ments contributed  severally  by  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
mind  and  its  external  experience,  in  the  formation  of  our  ideas  of 
that  class  of  truths  which  have  been  deemed  (inasmuch  as  their 
contraries  a2)pear  impossible)  necessOivj.  Dr.  Whewell  contends 
that  even  such  a  principle  as  the  equal  pressure  of  fluids  in  all 
directions  —  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  so  little  self-evident, 
that  the  curious  f\ict  which  it  alone  explains  is  still  called  the 
y      Hydrostatic  Paradox  —  was   not   derived  from    experience  in 
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*aiiy  exact  pcnsc  of  that  plirasc,' *  but  that  tlio  nniul  ran  pro- 
nounce on  its  a  priori  ccrtahity.  Similarly,  lie  contonds  that 
the  fii-st  law  of  motion  Avhich  was  at  first  rc<Tardcd  as  an 
enormous  paradox  —  and  even  the  law  of  definite  proportions  in 
chemistry  (a  fact  fully  established  only  in  our  own  ai^e),  thouc^h 
historically  collected  from  experience,  yet  have  an  evidence  far 
beyond  it; — the  mind,  in  virtue  of  its  own  laws  of  thought,  being 
competent  to  pronounce  not  only  that  these  facts  nrr,  but  7}in.st 
have  been;  that  it  attains  'a  point  of  view  from  which  it  can 

*  pronounce  that  the  first  mif/ht  certainly  have  been  discovered 

*  independently  of  experience,'!  and  the  contrary  of  the  second 

*  inconceivohle.''  INIr.  j\lill,  on  the  other  hand,  contends,  and 
•with  great  force  and  ingenuity  of  argument,  that  even  axioms 
themselves  are  *  experimental  truths,'  '  generalisations  from  ex- 

*  perience ; '  that  however  the  mind  may  and  does  transmute  into 
general  truth  the  facts  of  expei-icnce,  its  constitution  is  not  such 
that,  except  as  taught  by  uniform  experience,  it  would  be  en- 
titled to  pronounce   even  the    proposition  *  that    two  straight 

*  lines  inclose  a  space '  inconceivable  !  From  no  single  instance, 
or  a  few  instances,  but  from  the  universality  of  the  experience, 
can  the  mind,  it  seems,  in  any  case  legitimately  establish  an 
axiom  ;  in  other  words,  that  axioms  are  generalisations  from 
experience. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  IMill  has  argued  with  great  force  and 

ingenuity,  but  we  cannot  say  with  complete   success.     While 

Dr.  Whewell  seems  to  us  to  have  gone  much  too  far,  on  the 

one  hand,  in  reducing  to  necessary  truths  what  assuredly  the 

generality  of  mankind  will  not  feel  to  be  such,  we  are  equally 

impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Mill  has  gone  too  far  on 

I  the  other  in  exploding  all  'necessary  truths  '  whatsoever.     But, 

!  at  all  events,  whether  Dr.  AVhcwell  or  Mr.  Mill  be  nearer  the 

truth,  their  disputes  are  certainly  most  instructive  ;  for  when  we 

,  find  such  men  thus  at  variance,  at  this  late  period  of  metaphy- 

i  sical  history,  and  in  relation  to  truths  so  far  from  elementary,  it 

may  well  seem  an   insuperable   difficulty  to   separate,  by  any 

exact  analysis,  the  precise  degrees  in  which  the  mind  itself  and 

the  outward  conditions  of  its   development  have  co-operated ; 

and,  least  of  all,  in  the  earliest  and  most  elementary  jiroducts 

of  thought. 

The  reasons  for  which  we  cannot  help  suspecting  jNfr.  ^Mill's 
extreme  view  to  be  a  paradox,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  briefly 
stating.  He  maintains  that  experience  alone  gives  us  even  such 
a  notion  as  that  two  straight  lines,  which  intersect,  will  never 

I  •  Phil.  Ind.  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  203.  f  Ihid.  p.  213. 
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meet  again ;  on  the  other  hand,  mankind  have  certainly  been 
disposed  to  call  such  propositions  as  these  necessary  truths,  and 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  undoubted  lessons  of  experience, 
where  that  experience  has  been  quite  as  universal  and  uniform. 
We  have  always  seen  a  cloudless  sky  blue,  and  the  grass  green ; 
our  experience  of  this  has  been  equally  early  and  unvarying 
with  that  which  tells  us  that  intersecting  straight  lines  meet  not 
again.  Our  feelings,  therefore,  in  the  two  cases  ought  to  be 
the  same,  if  experience  were  all ;  but  are  they  ?  Surely  we  all 
feel  there  is  a  totally  different  state  of  mind  in  the  two  cases : 
we  can  conceive  the  sky  might  have  been  green  and  the  grass 
blue  without  difficulty ;  not  so  in  the  other  case :  we  feel  that 
there  is  a  difference  not  only  in  the  intensity,  but  in  the  nature^ 
of  the  conviction.  Without  any  experience,  indeed,  we  should 
have  no  thoughts  of  any  of  these  things, — lines,  clouds,  sky,  or 
grass ;  but  the  experience  being  equally  invariable  and  uniform 
in  all  the  supposed  cases,  Ave  feel  that  the  results  are  totally- 
different.  Why  is  this  ?  unless  it  be  that  the  mind  by  its  very 
constitution,  has  been  able  to  do  something  in  the  one  case 
which  it  could  not  do  in  the  others, — to  transform  the  one  fact 
into  something  more  than  a  generalisation  from  experience, 
which  something  it  calls  a  necessary  truth? — Again:  unless  the 
mind,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  own  constitution,  could  thus 
deal  with  some  of  the  materials  submitted  to  it  from  without,  how 
came  it  to  separate  some  of  the  propositions  among  the  many 
thus  supposed  to  be  wholly  (and  certainly  equally)  verified  by 
experience  into  these  so-called  necessary  and  contingent  truths.- 
How  came  it  to  make  any  distinction  between  them  ?  It  is  not 
sufficient,  we  think,  to  say  that  the  experience  in  all  the  former 
cases  was  more  uniform  and  unvarying ;  for  it  cannot  be  more 
than  perfectly  uniform  and  unvarying :  and  such  it  often  is  in 
what  we  persist  in  regarding  as  what  might  possibly  have  been 
otherwise  ;  —  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  for  example.  Now 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  mind  says,  '  this  is  a  necessary 

*  truth,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  ; '  and  '  this  is  a  generalisation  of 

*  an  equally  uniform  experience,  but  it  miglit  have  been  other- 
'  wise ; '  how  is  it  that  the  mind  comes  to  make  this  distinction 
at  all,  and  to  feel  it  yet  more  strongly  than  it  can  express  it  ? 
The  very  classification  of  truths  into  two  such  divisions  (expe- 
rience in  either  case  being  the  same)  is,  we  think,  proof  that  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  acquiring  from  experience  what  expe- 
rience alone  could  never  give.  —  Again:  that  the  mind,  at  all 
events,  is  so  constituted  as  that  its  laws,  to  a  certain  extent,  are 
superior  to  experience,  and  can  transform  it,  is,  we  think, 
evident  from  this  very  notion  that  there  are  propositions  neces-- 
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sarlly.  true,  and  not  generalisations  from  experience.  Tliis  is  a 
very  (jeneral,  not  to  suy  universal,  notion  of  the  human  mind. 
Tliis  notion  is  itself  either  derived  from  experience  or  not.  If 
so  derived,  and  the  notion  itself  is  true,  then  experience  has 
contradicted  itself;  if  so  derived,  and  the  notion  is  false,  then 
experience  has  taught  us  falsehood,  and  not  truth ;  if  nut  so 
derived,  and  the  notion  be  false,  the  human  mind  is  yet  so  con- 
stituted as  to  subordinate  objective  experience  to  its  own  sub- 
jective laws  ;  if  Qot  so  derived,  and  the  notion  be  true,  the 
argument,  of  course,  is  fully  decided.  —  Once  more :  since  this 
notion  has  certainly  been  a  necessary  notion  of  the  majority  of 
minds  (that  is,  they  cannot  help  forming  it),  it  appears  that,  if 
false,  such  minds,  though  they  cannot  attain  necessary  truth, 
are  so  constituted  as  necessarily  to  transform  the  truths  of  ex- 
perience into  falsehoods. 

Again  :  according  to  Mr.  Mill's  theory,  the  definitions  of 
mathematics  arc  not  mere  abstractions,  but  are  approximately 
true  in  fact,  and  have  been  derived  from  actual  figure  and  mag- 
nitude. This  and  this  alone,  he  says,  enables  us  to  apply 
mathematical  reasonings  to  the  actual  world.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  what  we  must  call  abstractions  have  been  thus  de- 
rived ;  and  that  we  can  apply  mathematical  reasoning  to  pliysics 
only  because  material  forms  indefinitely  approximate  to  the 
definitions ;  so  that  in  the  application  we  may  omit  the  inappre- 
ciable or  miimportant  difference  between  the  definition  and 
the  reality.  Yet,  as  he  concedes  that  there  are  in  fact  no  mathe- 
matical lines  or  surfaces,  —  no  exact  triangles,  rectangles,  or 
circles,  —  it  seems  as  natural  to  say  that  these  notions  are 
formed  as  much  in  contradiction  to  experience  as  in  conformity 
with  it  * ;   they  are  notions  which  experience  suggested,  but 

*  As  to  the  origination  of  mathematical  definitions,  ]\Ir.  Ilallam, 
in  a  long  note  inserted  in  the  last  edition  of  his  valuable  History  of 
European  Literature,  has  made  a  strenuous  endeavour  to  rescue  them 
from  being  mere  creations  of  the  mind,  and  contends  that  the  generally 
admitted  doctrine  —  admitted  aUke  by  Dr.  Whewell  and  Mr.  Mill  — 
that  there  are  and  can  be  no  such  things  in  nature  as  i)erfect  triangles, 
rectangles,  or  circles,  is  altogether  an  illusion  :  he  afiii*ms  that  if  this 
were  true,  it  would  reduce  the  most  certain  of  the  sciences  to  a  mere 
play  of  fancy  ;  he  therefore  contends  that  its  conclusions  are  true  only 
because  its  definitions  are  perfectly  capable  of  being  realised  as  actuiil 
existences  in  the  relations  of  pure  space.  Whetlier  this  be  so  or  not, 
we  cannot  feel  convinced  that  it  applies  to  the  point  here  in  dispute ; 
since  it  seems  to  us  tolerably  certain  that  it  was  not  in  this  way  that 
the  mind  arrived  at  the  definitions  of  perfect  mathematical  figures  ;  it 
was  not  because  it  chose  to  imagine  them  as  really  existing  —  it  cer- 
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v/liicli  experience  never  realised  ;  and  surely  this  very  tendency 
of  the  mind  to  separate  from  experience  all  that  in  fact  inter- 
feres with  the  theoretic  perfection  of  its  definitions  and  ratio- 
cination, affords  an  indication  that,  by  its  very  constitution,  it 
is  so  framed  as  to  modify  by  its  own  peculiar  laws  the  concep- 
tions derived  from  experience. 

Once  more :  we  should  like  (we  submit  it  without  pretending 
more  than  a  doubt)  to  have  an  intelligent  solution  of  the  follow- 
ing dilemma  :  —  Taking  the  case  of  the  '  intersecting  right  lines 
*  which,  when  produced,  never  meet,'  we  would  ask,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  minds  should  ever  be  constructed,  such  that  they 
would  not  infer  that,  though  produced  ever  so  far,  these  lines 
would  never  meet  ?  Either  such  minds  could  be  constructed,  or 
not ;  if  they  could,  then  that  w^e  form  different  notions  is  owing 
to  the  peculiar  structure  of  our  minds  by  which  we  arrive  at  a 
different  conclusion  from  theirs  ;  for  the  experience  itself  Ave 
suppose  to  be  the  same.  If  no  such  minds  could  be  formed, 
then  it  appears  that  it  is  a  universal  condition  of  all  minds  that 
they  imist  conclude  some  inferences  from  some  facts  of  universal 
experience  which  they  do  not  from  others  equally  universal; 
that  is,  the  laws  of  thought  are  such  that  we  are  necessarily  led 
to  believe  that  such  and  such  things  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise.'—  If  INIr.  Mill's  reasoning  be  correct,  then,  for  aught  we 
know,  we  fear  we  must  be  warranted  to  say  that  there  viay  be  a 
number  x,  such  that  it  cannot  be  increased,  and  a  world  in  which 
two  intersecting  right  lines  may  po^sz^Zy  meet  again;  for  assuredly 
experience  can  disprove  neither.  We  are  also  left  to  wonder  af 
the  universal  presumption  and  inconsistency  of  the  human  race, 
not  one  of  whom  but  would  stake  his  life  that  there  is  no  spot 
in  the  universe  Avhere  two  straight  lines  would  inclose  a  space ; 

tainly  saio  none  such — but  because  it  was  capable  of  framing  them 
from  the  rude  approximations  which  experience  supplied.  If  Mr. 
HalLam  had  gone  one  step  further — to  the  definitions,  namely,  of 
mathematical  physics — we  think  that  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
solution  (possible  or  not)  was  not  needed.  Not  even  he,  we  pre- 
sume, will  contend  that  the  lever  or  the  pulley  of  mechanical  science; 
the  rod  perfectly  inflexible,  the  cord  perfectly  flexible,  and  both  im- 
ponderable, ever  had  an  existence,  or  in  a  material  world  can  be  even 
conceivable.  But  we  venture  to  recommend  the  entire  note  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  striking  example,  at  all  events,  of 
the  'viridis  senectus '  which  the  venerable  critic  is  enjoyiag ;  of  the 
strenuous  manner  in  which  his  mind  still  feels  disposed  to  revolve 
problems  which  are  usually  dismissed  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  life. 
We  congratulate  him  on  this  verdant  aftermath  of  thought  so  late 
in  the  autumn  of  his  days. 
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and  yet,  though  experience  has  confirmed  it  nor'  more  than  a 
tliousaud  cheniieal  facts  which  have  been  found  equally  uniform 
here,  not  a  soul  will  pledge  itself  that  these  last  will  be  found 
uniforndy  true  in  any  world  but  this.  AVe  suspect  It  is  some- 
thing beyond  experience  which  makes  the  whole  race  so  con- 
fident in  the  one  case  —  and  so  cautious  in  the  other. 

To  us  it  seems  most  rational  to  believe  that  the  suggestions 
of  experience  and  he  innate  capacities  of  the  mind  itself  alike 
conspire  to  render  our  thoughts  such  as  we  find  them  ;  the  out- 
ward world  ministering  those  materials  without  which  the  mind 
Avould  be  without  any  thoughts  at  all  —  wrapped  in  a  perpetual 
slumber ;  and  the  mind  itself  so  oj)erating  upon  those  materials 
as  to  give  its  conceptions  their  forms,  and  in  many  cases  to 
transmute  that  which  experience  only  gives  as  contingent  into 
the  absolute ;  as  when,  experience  having  told  us  that  two 
straight  lines  intersecting  and  produced,  do  not  meet,  the 
mind  superadds  this  —  that  they  never  caji.  But  to  say,  in 
all  cases,  in  what  proportions  these  two  conjoint  sources  of 
our  knowledge  contribute  to  the  results — to  make  a  perfect 
partition  of  their  shares  of  influence  —  is,  irom  the  perpetual 
commingling  of  the  two  streams,  which  issue  from  their  foun- 
tains at  the  same  instant,  and  immediately  afterwards  flow  on 
undivided,  perhaps  impossible.  lie  who  would  make  a  perfect 
analysis  of  this  must  know  more  of  the  history  of  the  mind 
than,  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  developed,  can  ever  be 
known. 

Now  in  what  sense  did  Descartes  hold  his  celebrated  doctrine 
of  '  Innate  Ideas'  ?  Did  he  mean  thoughts,  or  laws  of  thoughts  ; 
notions,  coeval  with  the  mind  in  date,  congenital  with  its  very 
faculties,  inscribed,  if  we  may  use  a  metaphor  (and,  indeed,  it 
is  impossible  on  this  subject  to_  avoid  metaphor),  on  the  tablet  of 
the  mind  itself,  and  which  the  mind  consciously  possesses  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  intelligence ;  or  merely  such  a  constitution 
of  mind  that,  as  its  activity  developcs  itself,  these  fundamental 
notions  are  inevitably  evolved  ?  AVe  believe,  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  and  otlier  critics,  that  he  really  meant  the  latter. 
This  appears  from  some  of  his  own  expressions  in  his  reply  to 
Ilobbcs'  objections  to  the  '  ]Meditations ' ;  but  more  especially  in 
his  annotations  on  a  certain  '  Programma,'  entitled  *  P^xplicatio 
*  mentis  humana;,'  which  a[)peared  in  1647,  in  which  innate 
ideas  were  attacked.  The  annotations  are  prefxccd  by  the  letter 
!No.  99.  (Epist.  Part  I.),  and  are  aj)pended  to  it.  Stewart  has 
quoted  a  sentence  or  two  from  them  in  a  note  a])pended  to  his 
'Dissertation  on  the  History  of  ^Metaphysical  Philosophy';  yet 
strong  as  they  arc,  there  are  others  at  least  equally  strong. 

VOL.  XCV.    NO.  CXCIII.  D 
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One  paragraph,  the  most  pregnant  sentences  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  this  Journal*,  would  have  decided  the 
contro%^ersY,  had  this  been  Descartes'  only  statement  on  the 
subject.     The  whole  paragraph  is  as  follows :  — 

'  It  does  not  seem,'  says  Descartes,  '  that  the  author  differs  from 
me  except  in  words ;  for  when  he  says  the  mind  is  in  no  need  of 
innate  ideas,  or  notions,  or  axioms,  and  yet  concedes  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  (we  must  suppose  natural  or  innate.)  he  plainly  affirms  the 
same  thing  in  fact,  as  I  do,  though  in  words  he  denies  it.  For  I  have 
never  said  or  imagined  that  the  mind  is  in  need  of  innate  ideas,  if 
supposed  to  be  something  different  from  its  faculty  of  thinking ;  but 
when  I  consider  how  many  thoughts  I  have  which  proceeded  not  from 
external  objects  nor  from  the  determination  of  my  will,  but  solely 
from  that  faculty  of  thinking  which  is  in  me,  these  —  in  order  that 
the  ideas  or  notions  which  are  the  forms  of  those  thoughts  might  be 
distinguished  from  others  adventitious  or  manufactured  —  I  have 
called  innate,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  say  that  generosity  is  in- 
nate in  some  families,  or  that  certain  diseases  (as  the  gout  or  the  stone) 
are  innate  in  others ;  not  that  the  children  of  those  families  labour 
under  such  diseases  in  their  mother's  womb,  but  that  they  are  born 
with  a  certain  predisposition  or  faculty  of  contracting  them.' 

But  the  Programma  and  the  annotations  are  well  worthy  of 
being  translated  entire. 

Most  admirably  has  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  his  recent  edition 
of  Reid,  summed  up  the  case  in  the  following  words  \ :  — 

*  By  innate  ideas  in  general  Descartes  means  simply  the  in- 

*  nate  faculty  we  possess  of  forming  or  eliciting  certain  manifest 

*  tations  in  consciousness  (whether  of  necessary  or  contingent 

*  truths)  on   occasion  of,  but  wholly  different  from,  both  the 

*  qualities  of  the  reality  affecting,  and  the  movements  of  the 

*  organism  affected ;  these  manifestations  or  ideas  being  nothing 
'  else  than  states  of  the  conscious  substance  itself.     ...     I 

*  have  no  doubt  that  had  he  and  Locke  expressed  themselves 

*  with  the  clearness  and  precision  of  Scotus,  their  opinions  on 

*  this  subject  would  have  been  found  coincident  both  with  each 

*  other  and  with  the  truth.'     The  want  of  steadiness,  however, 
here  referred  to,  is  abundantly  apparent  in  Descartes'  writings. 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  are  expressions  (and  still  more  in 

*  Vol.  xxxvi.  p.  236. 

t  Edition  of  Reid.   '  On  the  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,'  p.  782. 
When  will  this  distinguished  metaphysician  give  us  the  remainder  of  I 
his  valuable   annotations,   equally  distinguished   for  acuteness   and 
erudition  ?      As  it   is,  the  volume   is   one   of    '  the   curiosities    of  | 
<  literature'  in  many  senses;  and  not  least  in  being  a  book  of  914 
closely  printed  pages,  which  leaves  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ! 
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the  writlng3  of  Descartes'  defenders  and  successors)  which 
would  seem  to  imply  a  less  reasonable  doctrine,  and  wliich  are 
fairly  exposed  to  Locke's  animadversions  in  his  celebrated  first 
book.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  different  passages 
of  Descartes  on  this  and  on  otlier  subjects,  without  suspecting 
(as  already  said)  either  that  his  philosophy  somewhat  drifted 
from  its  first  moorl  igs,  but  so  slowly  as  to  elude  his  own  con- 
sciousness, or  that  he  really  modified,  from  time  to  time,  his 
opinions,  but  had  not  the  candour  to  avow  it. 

From  the  Hal)llity  to  misconstruction,  or  rather,  certainty  of 
it,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  phrase  '  innate  ideas '  should  ever 
have  been  used  by  Descartes,  and  still  more  that  it  should  have 
been  persisted  in  afterwards  by  subsequent  philosophers  in  the 
long  controversy  to  which  it  has  led.  The  word  ideas,  as  other- 
wise employed  by  Descartes,  (who,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has 
shown,  with  such  a  rare  felicity  of  learning,  wrested  it  to  a  per- 
fectly novel  acceptation,)  naturally  suggests  not  laws  or  capa- 
cities of  thought,  but  thoughts  themselves ;  not  inevitable  con- 
ditions of  the  formation  of  such  and  such  notions,  but  the  very 
jiotions.  Seldom  has  anything  more  true  or  more  amusing  been 
uttered  than  the  sentence  in  which  the  above  writer  closes  his 
acute  investigation  into  the  successive  degradations  of  meaning 
which  the  word  ideas  has  undergone  from  its  old  Platonic  sig- 
nification till  at  last,  '  by  a  double  blunder  in  philosophy  and 
'  Greek,'  it  enters  appropriately  corrupted  In  the  term  idcolo(/y, 
as  a  name  for  a  system  of  purely  sensational  philosophy.  '  AVord 
'  and  thing,'  says  Sir  William,  '  idea  has  been  the  crux  philoso- 
'  phorum  since  Aristotle  cursed  it  to  the  present  day  —  ras  Be 

*  ISsas  ^at/oETO)  *  rspsTicrfjLaTa  yap  slcru  We  are  not  convinced 
that  it  would  not  even  now  be  wise  in  metaphysicians  to  ab- 
stain from  this  unhappy  term  altogether.* 

*  Whatever  Descartes'  idea  of  ideas,  innate  or  otherwise,  he  was 
not  (as  Reid  supposed)  among  those  who  believe  them  a  tevtium 
quid  between  the  thinking  mind  and  the  external  object.  Tliis  is 
clear  from  many  passages ;  and  from  none  more  so  tlian  from  the 
following  sentence  in  his  letters  {Epist.  Part  I.  No.  115.);  where 
he  says,  '  I  think  there  is  no  other  difference  between  the  mind  and 
'  its  ideas  than  between  a  lump  of  wax  and  the  different  configurations 
'  of  which  it  is  susceptible.'  But  the  whole  passage  is  very  curious 
and  well  worth  the  inspection  of  the  student  of  Descartes  ;  it  also 
by  implication  contains  the  same  views  of  innate  ideas  as  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  preceding  extracts.  He  says  it  seems  to  him  that 
ideas  are  induced  in  the  mind,  'partim  ab  objectis  sensus  afHci- 
'entibus;  partim  ab  impressionibus  quae  in  cerebro  sunt,  et  partim 

*  etiam  a  dispositionibus,  quie  in  anima  ipsa  prcecesserunt,   atque  a 

*  suas  voluntatis  motibus.' 
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It  is  impossible,  however,  on  metaphysical  subjects  to  avoid 
sources  of  ambiguity,  and  consequently  causes  of  controversy, 
from  the  foct,  (necessary,  but  yet  how  humiliating,)  that  it  is 
impossible  to  express  a  single  truth  in  relation  to  mind — its  con- 
stitution, faculties,  phenomena,  —  without  borrowing  the  aid  of 
metaphorical  language ;  language,  in  the  first  instance,  not  only 
figurative,  but  violently  figurative.  To  '  weigh,'  to  '  ponder,' 
to  'judge,'  'memory,'  'imagination,'  'idea,'  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  metaphysical  nomenclature,  were  originally  metapho- 
rical, and  some  have  remained  transparently  metaphorical,  in 
spite  of  long  usage,  through  their  whole  history.  Stewart 
somewhere  complains  that  mental  philosophers  have  so  freely 
resorted  to  metaphor ;  forgetting  what  yet  none  knew  better 
than  himself,  that  it  is  inevitable.  '  Unhappy  Mind  ! '  an  an- 
cient Platonist  might  exclaim  ;  'so  strictly  is  it  united  to  that 

*  mad  yokefellow.  Matter,  so  immersed  in  that  abominable  and 

*  utterly  depraved  vkri,  that  it  can  find  a  tongue  only  by  its  aid  ; 

*  it  cannot  utter  a  syllable  of  its  most  essential  and  appropriate 

*  facts  of  consciousness,  except  in  symbols  themselves  furnished 
'  by  matter,  and  through  a  grossly  material  medium.'  The 
immaterial  mind,  when  it  has  formed  its  sublime  and  refined 
notions,  can  render  them  visible  to  others,  or  represent  them  even 
to  itself,  only  by  the  help  of  fancy  and  imagination,  and  must 
dress  them  in  the  garments  supplied  from  their  fantastical  ward- 
robe. Descartes  himself  cannot  enunciate  the  first  great  truth 
—  the  foundation-stone  of  all  his  philosophy,  — '  ,]&  pense,^  — 
that  operation  which  is  the  primordial  fact  of  consciousness,  and 
the  essential  characteristic  and  jorerogative  of  an  '  immaterial 
'  substance,'  without  begging  of  matter  (which,  howevei-,  still 
waits  to  be  created  by  his  logic),  a  word  originally  significant  of 
that  gravity  which  is  one  of  its  grossest  pi'operties.  To  such 
artifices  is  the  reason  of  man  reduced.  It  is  as  if  a  philosopher, 
having  excogitated  and  elaborated  some  subtle  theory,  went 
straight  to  a  poet,  to  beg  him  to  be  its  interpreter  to  mankind ; 
or  as  if  a  mathematician,  having  defined  his  triangles,  circles, 
and  jiarallelogi'ams,  repaired  to  a  carpenter  to  construct  them. 
Psyche  is,  no  question,  immaterial  and  immortal;  but  every 
movement  and  every  flutter  is  by  the  aid  of  material  pinions. 

We  often  hear  of  Descartes'  'celebrated  argument'  for  the 
existence  of  God.  In  fact  he  has  not  only,  as  some  say,  '  two,' 
and  as  M.  Jules  Simon  and  others  say,  '  three,'  but  even  more ; 
all  deduced  however,  unquestionably,  from  his  views  of  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  itself,  and  all  having  the  advantage,  or 
the  disadvantage  (as  the  reader  pleases)  of  being  independent  of 
the  discovery  or  even  the  existence  of  an  external  world.    They 
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liuvc  dl  been  sometimes  eallcd  by  courtesy  h  priori  argument.-i!, 
though  some  of  them  arc  as  much  deductions  u  posteriori  (tlie 
elements,  however,  being  from  tlie  mind  not  from  the  material 
imivcrse)  as  those  wliich  are  usually  so  called ;  that  is,  they  are 
from  effects  to  causes,  and  from  effects  manifesting  a  certain 
nature  to  a  cause  minifesting  a  similar  nature.  Ikit  we  will 
give  the  summaiy  of  the  several  arguments  as  found  in  the  first 
pages  of  the  First  Part  of  the  '  Princii)ia/ —  certainly  the  most 
mature,  perha})3  the  most  logical  form  which  his  many  expo- 
sitions of  his  ])hilosophical  princii)lcs  assumed.  The  same  argu- 
ments, however,  in  substance  will  be  found  in  his  '  Methud,' 
his  '  Meditations,' and  his  'lieplies  to  the  Objections'  elicited 
by  the  last. 

§  14.   '  In  as  much  as  necessary  existence  is  involved  in  our 

*  conception  of  God,  we  justly  infer  that  God  exists.'  This  is 
properly  the  Cartesian  argument — if  it  be  not  rather  called  that 
of  Anselm — to  say  nothing  of  the  very  similar  one,  constructed 
and  confuted  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  cited  by  Caterus  in  his 
objections  to  the  3rd  Meditation  of  Descartes. 

§§  17,  18.  '  In  proportion  as  the  objective  perfection  of  any  of 

*  our  ideas    is  greater,  in  that  i)roportion  its  cause  must  be 

*  greater :  Hence,  again,  it  is  concluded  that  God  exists.'  An- 
other variation  of  the  above  argument  of  Aquinas. 

§  20.  '  We  are  made  not  by  ourselves,  but  by  God  ;  (some 

*  external  cause) ;  hence,  God  exists.'  A  deduction  a.  poste- 
riori. 

§  21.  'The  preservation  of  our  life,  which  depends  not  on 
'  ourselves,  suffices  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God.'  A 
deduction  d  poster iot-i. 

The  principal  argument  here,  and  which  Is  generally  called, 
par  exellcnce,  the  Cartesian,  is  the  first.  '  I  have  tlie  idea  of 
*'  an  infinite  and   perfect  being ;  but  that  idea  includes  his  ex- 

*  istence  as  one  of  his  perfections ;  for  he  would  not  be  a  perfect 
'  being,  if  he  did  not  exist ;  therefore  the  idea  of  such  a  being  iu- 
'  volves  his  existence.'  In  this  notion,  exclaim  Leibnitz  and 
ii  multitude  of  other  critics,  Descartes  Avas  anticipated  by 
Anselm.  N''importe ;  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  trace  the 
parentage  of  what  has  appeared  to  the  generality  of  thinkers  a 
transparent  paralogism;  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  most  justly.  A 
poet  might  as  well  affirm  that,  because  he  can  conceive,  in  virtue 
of  his  faculty  of  idealising  reality,  a  scene  of  beauty  more  per- 
fect than  nature  presents,  and  that  its  greatest  perfection  would 
be  its  existence,  such  a  scene  must  actually  exist.  On  the 
fallacy  lurking  in  the  expression,  that  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
being  involves  existence  as  one  of  its  perfections,  some  exceed- 
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ingly  acute  remarks  have  been  made  bj  Brooke  Taylor*  and 
other  writers ;  but  without  going  into  these  subtleties,  we  imagine 
there  is  not  one  in  a  million  who  would  for  a  moment  be  willing 
to  suspend  this  cardinal  truth  on  any  such  notion  as  that  of  the 
necessary  objective  existence  of  God,  merely  because  the  mind 
has  such  an  idea. 

Another  modification  of  Descartes'  favourite  argument  is 
founded  on  the  assertion  that  the  idea  of  God  in  the  mind  cannot 
have  been  made  in  the  mind,  because  the  mind  cannot  unmake  it. 
Ergo,  God  exists.  To  this  it  has  been  justly  replied,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  objective  reality  of  every  notion, 
which  the  mind  in  accordance  with  its  laws  has  clearly  fabricated, 
but  which  it  cannot  afterwards  by  any  act  of  the  will  destroy ; 
and  by  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  the  notion  of  God  could 
and  would  be  naturally  fabricated  out  of  the  combination  and 
aggregation  of  all  known  perfections  seen  in  man,  the  force  of 
this  argument  would  be  denied. 

Another  modification  of  the  argument  from  the  idea  of  God, 
though  in  strictness  a  deduction  a  posteriori — is  this,  '  I  have  the 
'  idea  of  a  being  infinite  and  eternal :  How  came  I  by  this  idea  ? 

*  I  am  a  finite  and  imperfect  being,  and  I  cannot  have  given  it 
'  to  myself;  there  must  be  at  least  as  much  reality  in  the  cause 
'  as  in  the  effect.'  As  one  of  his  critics  remarks,  there  does  not 
seem  much  difference  between  this,  and  saying,  '  I  am,  and  am 
'  conscious  I  did  not  bestow  existence  on  myself:   therefore  I 

*  owe  it  ultimately  to  another.'  But  Descartes  also  avails  him- 
self of  this  form  of  the  argument,  though  he  seems  to  prefer  the 
former.  Either  is  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  deduction  a  poste- 
riori —  from  effect  to  cause  —  only  the  premises  are  exclusive  of 
external  phenomena  and  are  derived  simply  from  the  facts  of 
our  consciousness.  And  to  most  men,  this  argument  will  be 
cogent  enough  for  the  proof,  in  the  last  resort,  of  some  cause  of 
our  existence,  not  itself  derived ;  though  they  may  reject  the 
superfluous  clause  Descartes  has  added,  '  for  if  I  had  bestowed 

*  existence  on  myself,  I  should,  doubtless,  have  conferred  all 
'  other  perfections  ;'  since,  if  there  be  any  one  who  has  the  front 
to  say  that  he  has  bestowed  existence  on  himself,  he  would,  we 
apprehend,  be  little  likely  to  flinch  from  saying  that  he  has  also 
bestowed  all  possible  perfections  on  himself —  at  least,  for  aught 
he  knows  ! 

"VVe  are  far  from  denying  that  there  is  great  force  in  the  ar- 
gument for  the  divine  existence  derived  from  the  constitution  of 

*  Cited  in  Hallam's  Literature  of  Europe.  Criticism  on  Descartes, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  237,  238. 
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tln'  human  mind,  when  properly  stated.  It  requires  to  be  pre- 
sented, however,  in  a  different  form,  and  must  also  occupy  a 
totally  different  place  to  what  it  does  in  Descartes'  philosophy. 
"^Fhat  the  human  mind,  as  it  gradually  unfolds,  under  an  exter- 
nal stimulus  indeed,  but  in  harmony  with  its  own  original  laws 
of  thought,  which  impose  upon  it  a  certain  course  of  develop- 
ment, does  very  generally  (we  may  say,  almost  universally) 
arrive  at  some  notions  of  a  deity,  is  a  matter  of  undeniable  ex- 
}»Lrience.  This  general  fact  requires  to  be  accounted  for  as 
much  as  any  other ;  and  how  can  it  be  accounted  for  so  natur- 
ally as  by  the  supposition  that  man  is  thus  constituted,  because 
tliat  being  to  whom  it  thus  apparently  bears  uniform  testimony, 
has  thus  constituted  him  ?  But  then  this  argument  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  Descartes.  This  last  presupposes,  not 
simply  a  constitution  of  mind  which,  developing  pari  passu  with 
the  intuition  of  an  external  world,  and  by  contact  with  it,  will 
nreessarily  evolve  the  idea  of  God ;  but  such  an  idea  as,  even 
if  dependent  in  fact  for  its  development  on  external  influences, 
enables  us,  and  alone  enables  us  by  its  internal  light,  to  infer 
the  actual  existence  of  an  external  world.  So  far  again  as 
the  argument  depends  for  its  cogency  on  the  uniformity  of  the 
phenomenon,  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  mind  of  man  generally, 
it  must,  as  we  have  said,  occupy  a  totally  different  place 
to  what  it  does  in  Descartes'  philosophy.  For  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  Descartes,  at  this  stage  of  his  self-constructed 
universe,  knows  nothing  of  an  external  world — nothing,  there- 
fore, as  to  whether  there  be  any  other  minds  or  not — and 
nothing,  therefore,  as  to  whether  the  uniformity  which  supports 
the  above  argument  exist  or  not.  He  believes  in  an  external 
world,  and  that  its  phenomena  are  not  illusions,  onli/  because 
he  has  demonstrated  previously  the  existence  of  God  from  the 
idea  of  him.  The  idea  itself,  therefore,  must  be  supposed 
irresistibly  distinct  and  powerful  to  each  individual  mind. 

The  Apostle  John,  (it  may  be  humbly  presumed,  as  sound  a 
divine  as,  and  certainly  in  this  case  a  sounder  philosopher  than 
Descartes)  makes  the  love  of  our  brother  easier  than  the  love 
of  God,  our  brother  being  more  familiarly  known  than  God: 

*  He  who  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  shall 

*  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?'  Descartes  goes 
another  way  to  work,  and  asks,  how  shall  man  believe  even  the 
existence  of  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  if  he  first  of  all  be- 
lieve not  in  the  existence  of  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ? 

Whatever  force  has  been  supposed  to  attach  to  these  mentally 
deduced  proofs  of  the  Deity,  from  the  idea  of  God  in  the  human 
mind,  we  see  not  anything  in  them,  even  when  exhibited  in  the 
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best  form,  and  still  less  in  relation  to  the  unhappy  position  they 
occupy  in  Descartes'  philosophy,  of  which  the  atheist  cannot  easily 
evade  the  force.  In  looking  even  at  the  more  reasonable  form  of 
the  argument,  it  certainly  appears  to  be  just  as  easy  for  one  who 
finds  no  difficult}'-  in  affirming  that  all  the  proofs  of  a  designing 
and  superintending  wisdom  which  the  universe  presents,  are  but 
mere  chance,  to  urge  exactly  the  same  of  the  apparent  voice  of 
intuition,  the  uniform,  or  all  but  uniform  tendencies  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind ;  they  are,  he  w^ould  say,  quite  as 
plausibly,  (and  we  must  say  not  more  impudently,)  simply  one 
more  of  the  infinite  freaks  of  chance  ! 

On  that  theory  of  '  innate  ideas,'  which  has  been  generally, 
though  falsely,  attributed  to  Descartes,  the  answers  are  easy 
enough.  Men  in  general  will  say,  that  if  we  have  an  '  innate 
'  idea '  of  God  in  this  sense,  —  if  an  idea  thus  powerful  be 
impressed  on  each  individual  mind,  it  seems  strange  that  it 
should  need  any  inference  or  argument  to  make  it  plainer, 
or  that  it  should  admit  of  any  dispute.  Far  from  finding  that 
all   men  have  a    *  clear  and  distinct  idea   of  an   infinite   and 

*  eternal  being,'  they  will  say,  that  the  ideas  formed  of  God 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  have  been  most  grossly 
inadequate  and  limited ;  that  it  is  a  common  remark,  borne  out 
by  all  history,  that  so  far  from  man's  ideas  of  God  being  God- 
like, his  gods  have  usually  been  human,  or  even  below  that. 
It  Avill  seem  strange  indeed,  they  will  argue,  that  if  there  be  an 

*  innate  idea'  in  all  men,  coeval  with  the  soul  itself  and  conge- 
nital with  its  faculties,  it  should  have  been  so  uniformly  debased  • 
and  mutilated. 

While  we  do  not  see  the  often  vaunted  superiority  of  the  ar- 
gument derived  from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  alone, 
even  when  it  is  put,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  most  cautious  terms  and 
most  favourable  form,  wx  are  far  from  denying,  when  so  put,  its 
cogency.  Powerful  it  undoubtedly  is ;  and  would  to  all  but  an 
atheist  be  very  convincing.  But  in  truth,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  bond  fide  atheist — who  is  not  also  mad,  argument 
with  him,  in  any  shape,  is  a  very  hopeless  sort  of  an  aflfair.  If 
l)0wevei',  with  such  a  man  any  argument  be  less  inefficacious 
than  another,  it  is,  we  firmly  believe,  what  is  called  that  a  poste- 
riori argument,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  so 
absurdly  to  decry.  At  all  events,  it  is  that  to  which  human 
nature,  savage  and  civilised,  appeals  In  one  shape  or  other,  when 
asked  why  it  thinks  there  Is  a  God  at  all.  It  points  its  finger 
at  the  sublime  trophiec  of  wisdom  and  power  with  which  the 
universe  Is  filled,  and  says,  If  not  in  so  many  words,  in  words  of 
kindred  meaning,  the  '  invisible  things  of  the  Creator  are  known 
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*  by  tlic  visible  things  he  hath  made  ;  even  his  ctcniftl  power  and 

*  Godhead.'  '  He  that  })Ianted  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?   lie  that 

*  made  the  car,  shall  he  not  hear?'  But  it  is  infiniti'ly  far  from 
our  purpose  to  exalt  any  one  proof  of  this  primal  truth  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest;  and  happily,  as  in  other  cases,  some  maybe 
more  forcible  to  one  cla  is  of  minds,  and  some  to  another. 

In  exhibiting  the  principal  j>oints  of  Descartes'  argument  on 
this  great  theme,  we  have  passed  by  many  of  the  metaphysical 
refinements  by  which  he  attempts  to  sustain  or  illustrate  his  views. 
In  one  of  his  illustrations  there  is  a  curious  subtlety ;  more 
curious  indeed  than  convincing.  He  endeavours  to  show  in 
his  *  Method,'  or  rather  he  confidently  asserts  uitlwnt  show- 
ing, that  '  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a  triangle '  does  not 
involve  the  necessary  existence  of  any  triangle,  but  that 
the  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  God  does  involve  his  necessary 
existence.  Yet  both  there*  and  in  his  '  Meditations,'  he  affirms 
that  our  idea  of  God  involves  his  existence,  just  as  our  idea  of 
a  triangle  involves  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  its  three  angles  to 
two  right  angles.  One  would  imagine  that  a  real  parity  of 
reasoning  would  imply,  that  as  our  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a 
Perfect  Being  involves  his  real  existence ;  so  our  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  a  triangle  involves  its  existence.  Yet  this  he 
denies. 

Similarly  inconsistent  appear  to  us  his  statements  respect- 
ing our  notions  of  the  infinite.  In  his  '  Principia,'  lie  contents 
himself  with  briefly  stating  that  infinity  as  attached  to  God  is  a 
positive  and  unique  idea,  and  differs  from  the  notion  as  applied 
to  the  infinite  in  magnitude  and  number.  To  the  latter,  he 
proposes  applying  the  term  indefinite.  Gassendi  endeavours 
to  show  the  extreme  precariousness  of  any  conclusion  based 
on  such  distinction,  by  affirming  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite 
in  both  cases  is  negative,  founded  on  the  absence  of  limit; 
that  infinite  space  is  space  indefinitely  vast ;  that  infinite  wis- 
dom, in  the  same  manner,  is  wisdom  indefinitely  groat ;  and 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  result  from  successive  aug- 
mentations of  limited  magnitudes  and  limited  wisdom.  Des- 
cartes, in  his  reply,  says,  '  It  is  not  true  that  we  conceive 
Mho  infinite  by  the  negation  of  the  finite;  seeing  that,  on 
'  the  contrary,  all  limitation  contains  in  itself  the  negation  of 
'  the  infinite '  (p.  300.  edition  by  M.  Simon).  '  Think  not  that 
'  the  idea  we  have  of  God,  is  formed  by  perpetual  augmentation 
'  of  the  perfection  of  the  creatures ;  it  is  formed  entire  and  alone,' 
— tout  entiere  et  tout  a  lajois, — *  from  the  conception  by  our  mind 

*  La  Methode,  Partie  Quatrieme. 
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*  of  infinite  being — 'incapable  of  any  sort  of  augmentation.' 
{Ibid.  p.  365.) 

Now  it  is  at  all  events  curious,  that  in  one  of  his  letters 
Descartes  distinctly  concedes  that  our  idea  of  the  infinite  per- 
fection of  God  is  deduced  from  the  consciousness  of  similar, 
though  very  minute  attributes  in  us  —  which  are  indefinitely 
enlarged  and  applied  to  him.  The  passage  is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  preceding,  and  with  many  others.  As  it  has  not, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  noticed  by  modern  critics,  we 
translate  it.  The  letter  containing  it  (Epist.  pars  I.  p.  279.) 
is  in  reply  to  certain  objections.       '  You  say,    that  inasmuch 

*  as  there   is  somewhat  of  wisdom,  power,    goodness,    magni- 

*  tude,  and  so  on  in  ourselves,  we  form  the  idea  of  infinite  or 

*  at  least  indefinite  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  and  the  other  per- 

*  fections  which  are  attributed  to  God,  just  as  we  form  the  idea 

*  of  infinite  magnitude ;  all  which  I  freely  concede ;  and  I  am 
'  clearly  persuaded  that  xoe  have  no  other  idea  of  God  than  lohat 

*  is  formed  in  this  manner.  But  the  force  of  my  argument'  (the 
celebrated  argument)  '  consists  in  this,  that  I  contend  that  it 

*  would  be  impossible  for  me,  by  my  thinking  faculty,  to  expand 

*  those  perfections  which  are  minute  in  me  to  the  notion  of  the 

*  infinite,  except  we  derived  our  existence  from  a  being  in  whom 

*  these  perfections  are  in^ac^  found  infinite-,  as  neither  from  the 

*  inspection  of  a  minute  quantity  or  a  limited  body,  could  I  con- 

*  ceive  indefinite  quantity,  unless  the  magnitude  of  the  universe 

*  were,  or  at  least  might  he,  indefinite.^  By  the  way,  it  is  won- 
derful that  the  last  clause  should  not  have  convinced  Descartes 
of  the  precariousness  of  his  logic  in  his  celebrated  paralogism : 
for  a  parity  of  conclusion  would  have  led  him  to  say,  that 
similarly  he  could  not  conceive  the  infinite,  unless  the  Infinite 
Being  did  exist  —  or  at  least  might  exist.  But  as  he  could  prove 
that  God  did  exist  from  the  very  idea  of  him,  so  he  would  per- 
haps have  been  prepared  to  prove  that  he  must  exist,  if  he  might 
have  existed.  However  this  may  be,  the  statements  in  reference 
to  the  formation  of  the  notion  of  the  infinite  remain  to  us  some- 
what inconsistent.  It  is  certainly  sufficiently  perplexing,  when 
not  only  different  metaphysicians  tell  us,  but  even  the  same  meta- 
physician, first,  that  the  notion  of  the  finite  is  formed  from  the 
negation  of  the  infinite,  and,  secondly,  that  the  notion  of  the 
infinite  is  formed  from  the  augmentation  of  the  finite. 

^  But  we  must  endeavour  to  secure  a  little  space  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Descartes'  '  Method.' 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  widely  different  judgments  which 
different  men  form  of  the  merits  of  the  very  same  philosophers. 

*  Descartes,'  says  M.  Cousin,  '  has  established  in  France  pre- 
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*  ciscly  the   same  method  which  England   has   been    eager  to 

*  attribute  exclusively  to  Bacon.'  '  It  is  impossible,'  says  Play- 
fair,  '  that  two  men  could  pursue   the  same  ends  by  methods 

*  more  diametrically  opposite.'  Between  these  very  diverse 
statements  it  is  possible  n  some  measure  to  diminish  the  enor- 
mous interval  by  proper  explanations ;  for  what  may  not  be 
explained,  or  explained  away  ?  but  there  will  be  little  doubt 
with  any  dispassionate  person,  who  has  studied  the  writings  of 
hath  philosophers,  that  the  statement  of  Playfair  is  far  nearer 
the  truth. 

Each  of  these  great  philosophers,  indeed,  was  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  importance  of  a  Method  ;  and  each  recognised, 
though  in  inverse  proportions,  the  necessity  of  both  induction 
and  deduction  in  rearing  the  fabric  of  science.  It  is  not  more 
true  that  Bacon  (in  passages  candidly  cited  by  Cousin*)  admits 
the  value  and  necessity  of  a  provisional '  anticipation'  of  nature 
as  the  only  rational  guide  of  that  observation  and  experiment 
which  alone  can  give  the  'interpretation'  of  nature,  than  it  is 
that  Descartes  insists  on  the  necessity  of  experiments  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  verification  of  the  truth  of  scientific  deduction, 
and  even  insists  on  their  being  more  necessary  at  every  step,  as 
the  conclusions  of  science  become  more  intricate,  and  the  ele- 
ments with  which  it  has  to  deal  more  subtle.  The  reader  will 
find  some  remarkable  passages  to  this  eft'ect  at  the  close  of  his 
*  Method';!  and  in  this  anticipation  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  he  is  not  right,  notwithstanding  the  confident  expectations 
indulged  by  many  that  as  induction  advances,  and  the  data  for 
deduction  become  more  and  more  sure,  this  last  will  in  its  turn 
reverse  the  proportions  in  which  the  true  interpretation  of  nature 
has  hitherto  employed  both  instruments,  and  become  the  more 
important  of  the  two.  That  deduction  will  have  amplei"  and 
ampler  scope,  and  become  of  more  and  more  utility,  we  have 
no  doubt ;  that  it  will  do  its  peculiar  work  better  and  better, 
we  have  as  little ;  but  we  still  doubt  whether  it  will  not  con- 
tinually demand  or  suggest  new  exercises  for  induction  in  full 
proportion  to  every  truth  it  proves  or  confirms.  The  reasons 
for  suspecting  this  we  will  briefly  touch  by  and  by. 

But  though  it  is  true  that  neither  Bacon  nor  Descartes  in 
strictness  disclaimed  the  necessity  or  utility  of  either  of  these 
instruments  of  prosecuting  science,  the  instruments  themselves 
occupied  in  their  two  systems  the  most  dissimilar  positions; 
there  can  hardly  be  a  question   that  Bacon's  estimate  was  the 

*  Cours  de  Philosophie  ;  Histoire  :  Onzicme  Le9on. 

t  Sixieme  Partie,  pp.  40,  41.     (Edition  of  M.  J.  Simou.) 
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more  correct  of  the  two.  In  his  system,  induction  was  first, 
first  in  order  and  importance;  that  without  Avhich  man  could  not 
proceed  a  single  step  in  physical  science ;  in  that  of  Descartes 
deduction  from  assumed  principles  came  first ;  induction  and 
experiment  were  only  ministering  organs.  It  Avas  the  glory  of 
Bacon  (and  it  was  virtually  a  great  triumph  of  mental  philosophy 
as  well  as  a  noble  example  of  that  very  induction  from 
physical  facts,  the  claims  of  which  he  asserted,)  that  he  saw 
clearly,  both  from  observation  and  consciousness,  that  the  mind 
of  man  vras  so  constituted  in  relation  to  external  nature  — 
such  its  limitations  and  conditions  of  thought — that  it  could 
not,  for  the  most  part,  anticipate  at  all,  and  never  with  absolute 
precision  and  certainty,  without  the  verification  of  observation 
and  experiment,  what  facts  were  connected  with  what  other 
facts;  what  consequents  Avould  follow  from  any  given  ante- 
cedents; in  other  words,  that  man  could  not  construct  the 
premises  from  Avhich,  in  physical  science,  he  could  certainly 
deduce  his  conclusions.  It  was  the  error  of  Descartes,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  reversed  the  proportions  assigned  to  the 
influence  of  this  predominant  element  In  Bacon's  method ;  and 
believed  that  man  could  construct  his  premises  and  deduce  his 
conclusions  from  them ;  that  man  could,  as  he  expressly  declares, 
and,  if  a  true  philosopher ,  ougJtt  to  deduce  '  effects  from  causes,' 
and  not  collect  '  causes  from  effects.'  But  it  would  be  unjust 
to  both  to  forget  what  has  been  said,  that  neither  looked  upon 
that  element  to  which  he  gave  a  secondary  place  as  of  absolutely 
little  importance.  Descartes,  as  already  hinted,  not  only  thought 
that  expei'iment  was  perpetually  necessary  to  test  and  verify 
the  results  of  deduction;  but  that  it  would  be  more  so  as 
science  advanced,  on  account  of  the  increasing  complexity  of 
the  phenomena  to  be  Investigated,  and  the  sources  of  fallacy 
Avhich  lurk,  in  what  Mr.  Mill  has  so  aptly  named,  '  Intermixture 
'  of  Effects  and  Plurality  of  Causes.'  This  admission  itself 
a,ffords  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the  order  of  investigation 
pursued  by  Descartes;  for  how  many  hypotheses  might  be 
framed  and  discarded  before  man  arrived  at  the  only  one  which 
experiment  and  observation  would  thus  verify !  how  many  an- 
ticipations of  nature  must  go  to  make  up  one  true  and  authentic 
interpretation  !  This  indeed  is  a  reflection,  the  justice  of  which 
the  melancholy  history  of  all  philosophy,  when  pursued  as  Des- 
cartes suggests,  has  abundantly  exemplified. 

'  Descartes,'  says  Playfair,  in  a  very  lively  passage,  '  did  not 

*  reject  experiment  altogether,  though  he  assigned  it  a  very 
'  subordinate  place  in  his  philosophy.  ..."  We  employ  experi- 

*  "  ment,  says  he  (Descartes)  not  as  a  reason  by  which  anything 
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*  "  is  proved,  for  we  wish  to  deduce  cflfccts  from  tlicir  causes, 

*  "  and  not  conversely  causes  from  their  effects.     AVc  appeal  to 

*  "  experience  only,  that  out  of  innumerable  effects  which  may 
'  "  be  produced  from  the  same  cause,  we  may  direct  our  atten- 

*  "  tion  to  one  rather  than  another."  It  is  wonderful  thnt 
'  Descartes  did  not  see  what  a  severe  censure  he  was  here  pass- 

*  ing  on  himself;  of  how  little  value  the  speculations  must  be 

*  that  led  to  conclusions  so  vague  and  indefinite  ;  and  how  much 

*  more  philosophy  is  disgraced  by  affording  an  explanation  of 

*  things  which  ore  not  than  by  not  affording  the  explanation  of 

*  things  which  are.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  a  gross  error  in  Bacon 
had  he  ever  iiitcnded  to  imply  that  'anticipation'  of  isoine  results 
rather  than  others,  was  not  to  preside  over  all  experiment  and 
observation ;  without  which,  indeed,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances,  it  Avcre  utterly  impossible  that  man  should  be 
aderpiately  impelled  to  devise  'experiments'  or  to  persevere  in 
'observation.'  This  'anticipation'  is  the  very  spur  of  that 
curiosity,  without  which  great  genius  would  not  submit,  with 
patience,  to  be  the  mere  interpreter  of  nature,  and  its  reluctance 
would  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  the  more  deep  the  truth 
sought,  and  the  more  refined  the  instruments  required  to  extort 
it.  In  'torturing'  nature,  as  Bacon  has  it  in  his  strong 
imagery,  man  would,  in  such  a  drudging  office,  torture  him- 
self still  more ;  and  his  indolence  would  get  the  better  of  his 
philosophy.  And,  in  truth,  as  there  must  always  be  not  only 
scope,  but  a  necessity  for  such  provisional  anticipation,  so  there 
would  be  neither  dignity  nor  merit  in  scientific  discovery  with- 
out it ;  men  would  say  there  was  great  good  luck  in  a  discovery 
rather  than  great  sagacity.  The  achievements  of  scientific 
genius  are  measured  not  so  much  by  the  magnitude  of  a  dis- 
covery (at  least  in  the  estimate  of  all  thinking  men)  as  by  the 
approximate  accuracy  —  it  is  seldom  more — of  the  anticipated 
results ;  and  it  is  this  prophetic  instinct  of  science  —  an  '  antici- 

*  pation'  of  nature,  which  in  certain  points  is  indefinitely  near 
the  true  *  interpretation,'  —  this  seer-like  utterance  of  her  oracles 
though  it  may  be  '  in  lisping  accents  and  a  stammering  tongue ' 
—  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  the  successful  philosopher. 
Bacon  must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  have 
undervalued  the  necessity  for  provisional  'anticipations';  al- 
though, intent  on  inculcating  tlie  param.ount  importance  of 
induction,  he  may  have  sometimes  seemed  to  depreciate  their 
value.* 


We  earnestly  recommend  to  every  student  of  philosophy,  some 
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He  was  certainly  opposed  to  no  *  anticipations'  of  nature 
which  do  not  involve  (what  he  was  chiefly  anxious  to  guard 
against)  the  abuse  of  hypothesis,  —  the  disposition  of  philo' 
sophers  to  make  it,  not  a  light  and  loose  garment  to  be  thrown  on 
and  off  at  pleasure,  but  their  very  skin  ;  their  proneness  to  force 
their  conceptions  on  Nature,  whether  she  will  or  not,  and  to  tell 
her  that  they  know  her  better  than  she  knows  herself.  As  to  the 
use  of  hypothesis,  and  the  vanity  of  blind  and  unintelligent 
inquiry  at  Nature's  oracles,  no  one  can  be  more  explicit  than 
Bacon  himself;  or  speak  with  more   contempt  of  that  *vaga 

*  experientia  quae  mera  palpatio  est.'  A  just  image  of  the  em- 
pirical philosopher  who   confounds   induction  with  the  'mera 

*  palpatio'  would  be  a  man  admitted  to  an  immense  laboratory 
of  all  sorts  of  chemicals  —  some  more  simple  and  some  less — 
and  essaying  discovery  by  going  round  the  shelves  and  amusing 
himself  with  pouring  a  little  out  of  one  box  or  phial  into 
any  other,  as  their  proximity  or  his  own  eye  or  fancy  sug- 
gested, just  to  see  ichat  icould  come  of  it.  Now  if  he  did  not 
manage  to  choke  himself  with  some  unhappy  evolution  of  gases, 
of  which  he  had  had  no  '  anticipation,'  nor  could  give  any  '  in- 

*  terpretation ; '  or  blind  himself  with  some  equally  novel  and 
brilliant  explosion  of  inflammable  substances ;  or  poison  himself 
with  some  subtle  exhalation,  —  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  might 
chance  to  stumble  on  some  singular  discovery ;  upon  none,  how- 
ever, greater  than  the  discovery  that  he  would  not  know  what 
he  had  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  made  no  discovery, 
nobody  would  be  surprised ;  nor,  lastly,  concede  him  any  merit 
if  he  did. 

We  return  to  the  subject  postponed  a  page  or  two  back. 
Though  it  is  evident  that  deduction  will  play  a  more  and  more 
important  part  as  science  advances,  because  it  will  have  wider 
and  wider  bases  of  inference  before  it,  it  may  still  be  doubted 
whether  it  will  ever  —  we  do  not  say  supersede,  but  even  much 
diminish  the  necessity  for  induction  and  experiment ;  whether, 
in  fact,  Descartes'  view  is  not  near  the  truth.  One  may  suspect 
this,  not  merely  because  (as  Mr.  Mill  properly  says)  deduction 
must  presuppose  and  demand  induction — not  only  because  the 
deductive  process  (to  make  it  worth  anything)  will  ever  demand 
verijication,  which  itself  involves  an  appeal  to  induction;  nor 
merely  because  as  the  data  of  deductive  inference  become  more 
and  more  extensive  and  complex,  the  inferences  themselves  (as 
the  same  writer  observes)  involve  an  analysis  and  computations 

excellent  remarks  by  Mv.  Mill,  on  the  subject  of  Hypothesis.  (Logie, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  14.) 
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which  can  rarely  be  performed  with  more  than  approximate 
accuracy ;  —  not  only,  we  say,  for  these  reasons,  but  for  another 
and  more  direct  one.  It  is  this:  that  the  results  of  tlie  de- 
ductive process,  being  ra.-ely  more  than  approximations  to 
complete  solution,  with  whatsoever  sagacity  and  subtlety  con- 
ducted, will  often  require  to  be  rectified  as  well  as  verified  by 
further  observation  ;  the  very  attempt  to  verify  them  will  often 
reveal  previously  unsuspected  residual  phenomena,  which  ought 
not  to  exist,  if  both  data  and  deduction  were  complete,  and 
tuirgest  an  entirely  new  series  of  experiments  and  observations 
to  adjust  the  theory  to  the  facts.* 

Though,  therefore,  the  triumphs  of  deduction  may  be  con- 
tinually more  splendid,  those  very  triumphs  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, disclose  new  fields  for  the  achievements  of  induction. 

In  short,  in  the  attempt  to  unravel  completely  any  consider- 
able portion  of  the  great  web  of  the  universe,  much  more  of  the 
Avliole,  induction  and  deduction  may,  for  aught  we  know,  re- 
ciprocally involve  one  another  in  an  intenninable  progression; 
su  far,  according  to  Bacon's  sublime  language,  does  the  *  sub- 
'  ticty  of  nature  surpass  the  subtlety  either  of  sense  or  intellect.' 
Thus  will  man  be  ever  tied,  as  a  condition  of  advancement,  to 
observation  and  experiment ;  deduction  will  always  be  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  them,  and  never  be  independent  of  them ; 
while  the  most  sagacious  conjectures  will  still  end  with  the  Queen 
of  Sheba's  exclamation,  '  The  half  hath  not  been  told  me.'  And 
surely  man  may  well  be  contented  with  his  sublime,  though 
he  is  sometimes  apt  to  think  it,  humble  office  of  interpreter  of 
nature.  It  is  enough  for  him.  To  what  greater  glory  can  the 
creature  aspire  than  that  of  being  the  interpreter  of  his  Creator? 
to  decipher  those  hieroglyphics  which  are  symbols  —  though  but 
imperfect  symbols — of  the  Infinite  One?  There  is  no  sublimer 
passage  of  poetry  in  the  world  than  that  in  Job  (to  which  far 
from  justice  is  done  in  our  translation),  in  which  the  Patriarch, 
after  having  enumerated  even  the  splendours  with  which  God 
has  *  garnished  the  heavens,'  and  the  art  with  which  He  has 
*  hung  the  wprld  upon  nothing,'  exclaims,   '  How  slight  is  the 


*  See  the  striking  observations  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  on  the  subject 
of  the  '  Method  of  Residues,'  with  the  beautiful  illustrations  from  Sir 
John  Herschel.  iMilFs  Logic,  vol.  i.  p.  501.)  Mr.  Mill's  observations 
on  Residual  Phenomena,  are  made,  indeed,  in  reference  to  the  results 
of  the  experimental  methods  of  inquiry ;  but  similar  observations 
seem  applicable  to  many  results  of  the  deductive  process.  See  Sir  J. 
Herscliel's  '  Discourse,'  pp.  174-5.,  for  some  striking  remarks  on  the 
alternate  use  of  these  instruments. 
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'  tchisper  that  we  hear  of  him  !     But  the  thunder  of  his  power 

*  who  can  comprehend  ?  ' 

Even  the  felt  necessity,  however,  of  verification,  for  every 
result  of  deduction,  shows  how  completely,  from  the  very  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  man  is  tied  down  to  experiment  and 
observation ;    and  how,  unless  these  authenticate  his  '  antici- 

*  pations,'  all  he  achieves  by  the  other  instrument  goes  for 
nought,  if  it  is  to  pass  as  a  declaration  of  what  is.  Take  the 
case  of  Halley's  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  periodic  time  of 
what  is  naturally  called  his  comet.  If  we  may  suppose  (what 
was  by  no  means  impossible)  that  during  several  successive  years 
of  its  predicted  return,  clouds  had  obstinately  filled  the  sky,  and 
concealed  it  from  the  astronomer's  gaze,  would  the  world  have 
given  absolute  faith  to  the  predictions?  No  verily;  it  would 
have  been  said ;  '  If  the  comet  does  indeed  move  in  the  exact  path 
'  and  observe  the  prescribed  laws  of  your  calculation,  it  will 

*  have  returned,  though  we  saw  it  not ;  but  there  are  so  many 

*  unknown  causes,'  (some,  indeed,  which  modify  Halley's  antici- 
'  pations  have  been  discovered  since,)  '  which  may  vitiate  the 

*  result,  that  we  cannot  accept  it  as  a  fact,  till  we  observe  the 
'  comet's  return.     Your  calculations  are  all  hypothetically  true ; 

*  they  tell  us  what  may  he,  but  they  must  not  assure  us  of  what 

*  is,  till  fact  itself  has  confirmed  them.' 

The  rules  which  Descartes,  as  well  as  Bacon,  have  given  for 
the  prosecution  of  scientific  discovery  —  the  one  more  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  the  process  of  induction,  and  the  other  to 
that  of  deduction  —  may  seem  of  very  little  use  as  directly 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  more  immediately 
designed ;  and  perhaps  no  great  discovery  Avas  ever  made  by 
the  mechanical  or  deliberately  conscious  application  of  either. 
Yet  it  would  be  a  most  fallacious  conclusion  that  they  are  of  no 
utility  at  all ;  and  far  greater  Avould  be  the  error  of  concludinc 
the  like  in  relation  to  the  general  observations  (such  as  those 
in  the  immortal  first  book  of  the  Novum  Ohgaxum),  which 
tend  to  forewarn  the  mind  itself  of  the  points  in  which  an 
ambush  of  error  may  be  suspected  :  to  guard  it  against  the 
easily  besetting  prejudices  which  spring  from  its  very  constitu- 
tion, or  have  been  contracted  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment ;  and  to  remind  it  during  the  course  or  in  the  review  of  its 
operations,  to  ask  whether  certain  points  have  been  guarded, 
certain  cautions  observed,  certain  known  conditions  complied 
with.  Such  observations,  when  well  founded,  however  unsus- 
ceptible of  a  direct  application  to  the  discovery  of  an  imknown 
truth,  or  explanation  of  an  unknown  phenomenon,  tend  by  a 
general  influence  to  rectify  the  position  of  the  mind.     They 
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are  not  (if  we  may  borrow  a  metaphor  from  astronomy)  the 
telescope  by  whicli  the  star  we  seek  is  revealed,  but  they 
enable  us,  as  astronomers  st  y,  to  allow  for  tiie  aberration  of 
light,  and  to  adjust  the  instrument  in  the  right  position  for 
observation.  There  are  some  admirable  sentences  in  Mill's 
Logic  applicable  to  this  subject.     '  There  is  not,'  says  he,  *  j)ro- 

*  perly  an  Art  of  Observing.     There  may  be  rules  for  observing. 

*  But  these,  like  rules  for  inventing,  are  ])ropcrly  instructions 

*  for  the  preparation  of  one's  own  mind  ;  for  putting  it  into  the 

*  state  in  which  it  will  be  most  fitted  to  observe,  or  most  likely 

*  to    invent.     They  are,    therefore,    essentially    rules    of   self- 

*  education,  which  is  a  different  thing  from  Logic.     They  do 

*  not  teach  how  to  do  the  tiling,  but  how  to  make  ourselves 

*  capable   of  doing  it.     They  are  an  art  of  strengthening  the 

*  limbs,  not  an  art  of  using  them.' 

Viewed  in  any  other  light,  the  four  meagre  rules  of  Descartes 
mentioned  in  his  '  Method,'  or  even  the  more  elaborate  one  and 
twenty  in  his  posthumous  '  llegles  pour  la  direction  de  I'esprit,'  * 
seem  rather  useless.  Of  most  of  them  we  might  make  a  remark 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Descartes  himself  on  his  celebrate  I 
criterion,  —  '  that  the  things  we  conceive  clearly  and  distinctly 

*  must  be  all  true;'  on  which,  he  naively  adds,  'there  is  only 

*  some  little   difficulty  in  thoroughly  determining  what  are  the 

*  things  which  we  conceive  distinctly ; '  a  point  which,  considering 
what  thoughts  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  philosophers  of  the 
thousand  and  one  sects,  liave  supposed  to  be  clear  and  distinct, 
is  a  little  perplexing.  Of  all  the  four  rules  given  in  his 
'Method'  one  may  certainly  be  justified  in  saying  what  M. 
Cousin  remarks  of  one  of  them  :   '  They  are  very  important  and 

*  very  wise,  but  more  easy  to  reconnnend  than  to  follow.'  The 
first  is  '  never  to  accept  anything  as  true  which  is  not  clearhj 

*  knoivn  to  be  such ; '  the  second,  '  to  divide  each  difficulty  under 

*  examination  into  as  many  parts  as  may  be  requisite  for  its 

*  solution ; '  the  third,  '  to  conduct  the  thoughts  in  order,  com- 

*  meneing  with  the  simplest  objects  and  proceeding  to  the  more 

*  complex ; '  and  the  fourth,  '  to  make  enumerations  so  complete 

*  This  work  contains  many  admirable  observations  of  that  more 
general  character  to  which  we  have  above  adverted ;  tending  to 
enlarge  and  rectify  the  conceptions  under  which  tlie  mind  may  set 
about  pliilosopliising ;  to  exercise  a  pervading  influence  over  the 
habits  of  thought ;  to  inspire,  in  a  word,  the  pliilosophic  spirit.  Con- 
sidered as  a  specific  apparatus  designed  for  conscious  application  in 
the  attempt  to  elicit  scientific  trutli,  it  is,  for  the  reasons  assigned, 
unsatisfactory ;  viewed  in  any  light,  perhaps  it  scarcely  merits  the 
high  eulogium  M.  Cousin  has  passed  upon  it. 
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*  and  surveys  so  general,  as  to  be  certain  that  nothing  is  omitted.* 
(Method,  Part  II.) 

It  is  evident  that  both  Bacon  and  Descartes  thought  that 
a  system  of  rules  might  be  devised  which  would  do  much 
more  than  any  such  system  can  ;  which,  in  fact,  would  wonder- 
fully diminish  that  interval  which  must  ever  subsist  between 
a  great  genius  and  a  great  blockhead.  How  exactly  does  the 
follovving  passage  from  Descartes's  '  Regies  pour  la  direction  de 

*  I'esprit'  coincide  with   certain  well-known    passages    of   the 

*  Novum  Organum.'     '  Or  dans  tout  ce  traite  nous  tacherons 

*  de  suivre  avec  exactitude  et  d'aplanir  les  voies  qui  peuvent 

*  conduire  I'homme  a  la  decouverte  de  la  verite,  en  sorte  que 

*  Vesprit  le  plus  mediocre,  pourvu  qu'il  soit  penetre  profondement 
'  de  cette  methode,  verra  que  la  verite  ne  lui  est  pas  plus  inter- 
'  dite  qu'a  tout  autre,  et  que,  s'il  ignore  quelque  chose,  ce  n'est 

*  faute  ni  d'esprit  ni  de  capacite.' 

The  illustrations  which  they  have  both  used  in  reference  to  a 

*  wrong'  and  a  'right'  method  (so  singularly  similar  that  it  is 
difficult  not  to  suppose  that  the  one  was  suggested  by  the  other) 
are  indeed  true  enough.  '  A  cripple  in  the  right  road,'  says 
Bacon,  '  will  beat  a  racer  in  the  wrong ; '  '  Those  who  walk 

*  slowly,'  says  Descartes,  '  will  make  faster  progress,  if  they 
•'  pursue  the  right  road,  than  those  who  run  swiftly,  if  they  run 

*  in  a  wrong  one.'  But  then  a  cripple,  even  in  the  right  road, 
will  be  but  a  cripple  still.  For  the  actual  advancement  of 
science,  for  making  any  new  discoveries  where  they  are  made, 
(and  are  not  mere  accident,)  so  much  is  necessary  to  be  drawn 
ex  visceribus  causa ;  so  much  more  depends  on  individual 
sagacity  in  relation  to  the  special  circumstances  than  on  any 
general  rules  whatever ;  nay,  bo  much  sagacity  is  even  required 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  rules  themselves,  that  though  block- 
heads may  acquire  what  genius  has  once  discovered,  only  genius 
could  discover  it.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  true  (to  use  Bacon's  illus- 
tration) that  the  most  unskilful  hand  with  a  pair  of  compasses 
will  draw  a  more  exact  circle  than  even  the  most  adroit  and 
practised  hand  without  them ;  but  the  compasses  are  yet  to  be 
invented,  which  will  enable  an  ordinary  intellect  to  be  a  great 
scientific  discoverer.  If,  indeed,  the  comparison  be  between 
genius  with  rules  and  genius  without  them,  then,  cateris  paribus, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  he  who  has  pondered  deeply  a  system 
in  which  the  general  conditions  of  investigation  are  accurately 
described,  and  the  principal  sources  of  error  pointed  out,  will 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  him  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  kind ;  less,  indeed,  from  any  possibility  of  a  deliberate  or 
mechanical  application  of  any  maxims,  than  from  the  unconscious 
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but  diffusive  influence  they   exert   on    the    general    habits  of 
thought. 

We  had  intended  ofFcring\  some  remarks  on  some  otlier  point^i 
in  Descartes's  philosophy ;  elpecially  on  the  prominence  he  gave 
to  the  notion  of  substance  compared  with  that  of  cause,  and  the 
confusion  by  which  he  represented  conservation  and  creation  as 
the  same  act ;  — by  which  his  system,  it  is  affirmed,  was  succes- 
sively developed  or  distorted  into  those  of  ]Malebranche,  Spinosa, 
and  Leibnitz.  But  our  space  forbids;  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  Avith  referring  to  the  acute  remarks  of  M.  Cousin* 
and  M.  Jules  Simon. f 

But  there  is  one  subject  on  which  we  cannot  prevail  upon 
ourselves  to  be  wholly  silent.  "We  allude  to  the  opinions  of 
Descartes  in  relation  to  the  lower  animals:  certainly  among 
the  most  paradoxical  of  his  somewhat  eccentric  genius.  Not 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear  what  he  did  hold,  and  certain  that  he 
did  not  hold  the  extreme  opinion  which  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  him  ;  that  is,  that  animals  ai'e  not  only  aritomata,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  intelligence  and  volition, 
but  that  they  arc  destitute  of  all  feelinr/,  and  therefore  may  be 
kicked  and  cuffed,  certainly  dissected  and  experimented  upon 
for  the  benefit  of  philosophy,  ad  libitum.  If  that  were  true, 
nothing  could  be  more  reasonable  than  the  sany-froid  with  which 
a  Majendie  might  torture  animals  for  the  advancement  of 
science ;  nor  anything  more  unreasonable  than  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  —  a  society  which,  if 
the  views  of  some  interpreters  of  Descartes  were  correct,  would 
be  of  about  the  same  utility  as  a  hospital  for  blighted  shrubs  or 
cases  of  potato  disease.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  Descartes  did 
not  go  this  length.  There  are  expressions  indeed,  which  would 
almost  justify  the  supposition,  were  it  not  for  others  of  a  con- 
trary tendency  ;  and  perhaps  if  his  principles  with  regard  to  the 
mechanical  origin  and  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  of  sentient 
life  in  the  lower  animals  were  logically  carried  out,  he  ought, 
in  consistency,  to  have  proceeded  to  this  extravagance.  But,  in 
fact,  with  all  his  incomparable  powers  of  expression,  tlicre  is  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  varying  language  on  the  subject  of  '  innate 
*  ideas,'  that  steadiness  in  the  utterance  of  his  views,  given  at 
different  times  and  to  meet  various  objections,  which  could  be 
wished. 

It  is  wonderful  that  with  so  clear  a  perception,  smd  on  such 
strong  grounds,  of  the  distinction  between  matter  and  mind,  he 
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should  have  associated  the  appearances  of  sensation,  conception, 
appetite,  and  euiotion  in  the  brutes,  rather  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  former  than  with  those  of  the  latter;  and  most,  of 
all,  that  he  should  have  done  so  Avhen  he  had  defined  '  une 
'  chose  pensante,'  as  including  the  idea  of  '  une  chose  qui  sent.^ 
This  being  the  case,  it  seems,  as  Gassendi  has  remarked,  incom- 
prehensible, that  even  denying  intelligence  and  volition  to 
brutes,  the  phenomena  in  which  they  resemble  ourselves  should 
be  all  attributable  to  material  causes  and  mechanical  laws.* 

He  supposes  (to  employ  his  wonted  illustration)  that  an  inde- 
finitely skilful  artificer  might  construct  out  of  mattei',  and 
by  purely  mechanical  laws,  automata  exhibiting  all  the  pheno- 
mena observed  in  bx'utes,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  all  that 
Ave  observe  in  man  —  the  pensee  to  which  exclusively  he  arro- 
gates immateriality,  alone  excepted; — only,  as  already  shown, 
he  somehow  strangely  conjoins  in  men  the  *  qui  sent '  with  the 

*  qui  pense.'t     Either  he  should  have  found  sensation  in  man 

*  Even  putting  sensatio7i  out  of  the  question,  and  looking  only  at 
the  profound  mystery,  which  still  baffles  all  physiologists  — animal 
life, — it  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  ease  Descartes  accounts  for  its 
phenomena  by  the  rudest  mechanical  and  chemical  hypotheses.  Thus, 
in  his  perspicuous,  and  to  so  great  extent  accurate,  account  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  in  the  fifth  part  of  the  'Method,'  he  supposes 
that  the  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  heart  is  all  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  heat,  and  its  expansive 
power.  This  heat  he  supposes  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  evolved 
in  fermentation.  It  is  also  evident  that  Descartes,  with  his  imperfect 
conceptions  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  thought,  not  merely  that 
mechanical  laws  would  much  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  animal  life — and  even  for  the  appearances  of 
sensation,  passion,  and  association  exhibited  by  the  lower  animals  — 
than  they  ever  will ;  but  that  there  was  a  far  less  complicated  and 
subtle  apparatus  for  uniting  in  man  the  kingdoms  of  mind  and  matter, 
the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual,  than  nature  has  really  provided.  In 
short,  he  thought  that,  being  perfectly  distinct,  they  were  divided  by 
a  broad  and  well-defined  frontier  line,  instead  of  exhibiting  as  they 
do,  such  subtle  and  refined  interaction ;  rendering  it  impossible  to 
say,  even  now,  how  many  mysteries  of  how  many  sciences  may  be 
involved  in  the  entire  production  and  manifestation  of  their  inex- 
tricable phenomena. 

f  In  the  following  paragraph  of  a  letter  to  Henry  More,  who 
vehemently  reluctated  against  this  article  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
he  frankly  States  this  infirmity  in  his  Logic,  wdiich,  however,  he  does 
nothing  to  remedy  :  '  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  thought  in  brutes 

*  except  this  only ;    that    since  they  have  eyes,  ears,  tongues,  and 

*  other  organs  like  ours,  it  is  very  probable  that  ihej  feel  as  we  do  ; 

*  and  since  in  our  mode  of  sensation,  thought  is  included,  thought 
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wholly  explicable  by  material  causes,  or  he  should  have  not  found 
it  so  in  brutes.  This  was  siu'cly  a  case  tor  experiment ;  and  his 
cunninjij  artificer  might  be  fairly  called  on  to  })roduce  some  speci- 
men of  these  automata  which  the  said  workman  is  supposed  to  be 
BO  capable  of  constructing.  Meantime,  on  the  genuine  j)rinciples 
on  which  he  set  out,  and  by  which  he  distinguishes  matter  and 
mind,  he  should  have  argued  that  sensation  as  nmch  inferred  an 
immaterial  substance,  as  thought,  volition,  conscience,  —  there 
being  an  equal  dissimilarity  between  all  these  phenomena  and  the 
observed  phenomena  of  matter.  He  should  have  concluded,  on 
his  principles,  that,  though  the  lower  animals  may  not  jmssess 
an  immaterial  principle  of  the  same  power,  compass,  or  variety, 
as  man,  yet  that  it  is  certain  there  is  soinetlditfj  inmioterial  in 
them,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  in  man.  Sensation,  pleasure, 
pain,  ought  as  satisiactorily  to  infer  this  as  intelligence  and 
thought ;  it  being  just  as  inconceivable  that  the  former  states 
are  not  states  of  nnnd  as  that  the  latter  are  not. 

And  even  as  regards  intcUujence,  the  reasonings  of  Descartes 
to  show  that  animals  are  destitute  of  it  are,  to  our  minds, 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  His  arguments  only  show  what  none  — 
not  even  a  candid  brute  —  would  ever  feel  disposed  to  doubt  or 
dispute,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  superior  to  that  of  brutes  ; 
though  probably  brutes  themselves  would  affirm  that  even  this 
is  to  be  received  with  many  individual  exceptions ;  and  that,  as 
compared  with  many  bipeds,  some  .highly  respectable  quadru- 
peds have  an  evident  advantage.  There  may  be  an  instrument 
of  thought  in  them  which,  like  a  flute  as  compared  witli  an 
organ,  may  differ  in  variety  and  compass  from  our  own,  and  yet 
be  equally  immaterial ;  the  degree  of  its  variety  and  compass,  in 
every  case,  varying  with  the  place  of  each  class  of  animals  in 
the  universal  system  ;  exquisitely  adapted  to  that  material  con- 
formation which  each  possesses,  and  accurately  limiteil  by  it. 
The  analogies  and  differences  between  the  material  organi^ation 
of  brutes  and  that  of  man,  —  exactly  adjusted  to  the  sphere  of 
each  species  of  animals,  —  would  seem  to  point  to  corresi)onding 
analogies  and  differences  in  relation  to  the  sentient  and  intelli- 
gent principle  ;  and  if,  therefore,  man  has  an  immaterial  prin- 
ciple superadded  to  his  material  organism,  so,  in  all  probability, 
have  the  lower  animals.  Analogy  would  certainly  lead  us  to 
suspect  that,  as  is  a  dog's  paw  to  a  man's  hand,  so,  probaoly,  is 


'  must  also  be  attributed  to  them:  which  reason,  as  it  is  very  obvious, 

*  has  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  from  the  earhest  times. 

*  But  there  are  many  more  leasons,  and  much  more  s/rono.  which, 
'  though  not  so  obvious,  evince  the  contrary.'  {Epist,  Ixvii.  Part  I.) 
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the  agent  which  uses  the  one  to  the  agent  which  uses  the  other  ; 
and  as  both  the  instruments,  exquisitely  formed  for  their  respec- 
tive purposes,  are  material,  so  the  agents,  as  admirably  con- 
structed for  their  respective  purposes,  are  equally  immaterial, 
if  either  be  so. 

The  arguments  on  which  Descartes  chiefly  insists,  —  namely, 
those  derived  from  the  absence  in  brutes  of  the  conventional 
signs  by  which  men  communicate  their  thoughts,  —  are  either 
beside  the  mark,  or  involve  a  petitio  principii,  or  are  adduced 
in  utter  forgetfulness  of  those  very  differences,  and  the  limita- 
tions they  suggest,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  He  says  we 
never  find  animals,  whatever  their  improvement,  framing  gene- 
ral signs ;  that  any  language  they  have,  only  serves  to  express 
sensation,  appetite,  and  passion.  Now,  not  to  insist  again  that 
these  would  seem  just  as  much  properties  of  mind  as  thought 
itself,  it  may  be  remarked  —  first,  that  it  is  gratuitous  to  say 
that  the  signs  are  thus  limited ;  that  we  know  not  in  what  way 
or  to  what  extent  brutes  communicate  with  each  other ;  that 
numberless  phenomena  would  go  to  show  that  in  all  probability 
they  do  communicate  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  are 
aware  of;  and  that  signs,  of  whatever  nature,  are  as  much  a 
language  as  our  own,  though  they  may  not  be  so  perfect  a  lan- 
guage. When  Balaam's  ass  reproved  the  capricious  temper  of 
his  mastei',  did  he  do  it  more  eloquently  than  the  speaking 
silence  of  many  an  ill-treated  brute  rebukes  the  wanton  cruelty 
of  his  tyrant  master  ?  But,  secondly,  we  remark  that,  to  say 
that  animals  do  not  use  our  signs,  and  exhibit  a  capacity  of  rea- 
soning as  we  reason,  is  entirely  to  foi'get  the  analogies  of  which 
we  have  above  spoken,  and  to  demand  a  species  of  proof  for 
which  it  is  absurd  to  ask.  We  may  say  to  Descartes  as  Gas- 
sendi  says  to  him :  — '  Mais  voyez,  je  vous  prie,  si  vous  etes 
'  assez  equitable  d'exiger  d'une  bete  des  paroles  d'un  homme  et 

*  cependant   de    ne    prendre  pas  garde  a  celles   qui  leur  sont 

*  propres.'  As  to  the  signs  animals  use,  we  have  long  felt  that 
it  is  mere  presumption  in  us  to  affirm  that  they  are  so  very 
limited  as  men  are  apt  to  suppose  ;  and  that  if  we  could  con- 
struct a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  monkey-language  or  bee- 
language,  we  might,  perhaps,  find  it  a  much  more  wonderful  and 
artificial  instrument,  and  of  far  greater  compass  and  copiousness, 
than  we,  with  our  superiority,  are  prepared  to  admit.  That  it 
would  not  be  like  our  language  may  be  safely  affirmed  from 
the  very  limitations  already  referred  to. 

Some  will  tell  us  that  instinct  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena 
in  question;  but  then,  without  an  immaterial  principle,  what 
will  account  for  instinct  ?     '  Well ;   but  the  uniformity  of  the 
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'  phenomena  of  instinct.'  Yes,  and  the  unifoiinity  of  many  of 
the  phenomena  in  man ;  of  his  sensations,  his  appetites,  his 
actions,  his  reasonings.  If  Aic  could  find  a  satisfactory  sohition 
of  the  one  in  a  mechanical  and  automatic  origin,  we  might, 
perhaps,  find  it  of  the  other.  The  instincts  hy  which  Lees 
buikl  their  cells  would  hardly  be  more  incomprehensible  dis- 
plays of  automatic  power  to  a  being  who  had  uo  other  know- 
ledge of  man  than  we  possess  of  brutes  —  who  lived  wholly  out- 
side xxs, —  than  would  seem  to  such  a  being  the  housebuilding 
and  the  cooking  tendencies  of  man.     And   if  it  be  said,  '  Not 

*  so ;  for  whatever  general  uniformity  in  the  latter  case,  there  is 
'  far  greater  variety  than  in  the  former;'  he  would,  [jcrhaps, 
whimsically  account  for  it  by  our  instincts  being  more  imper- 
fectly and  less  equably  distributed  than  theirs,  lie  would, 
perhaps,  say,  that  '  though  all  bees  are  good  builders,  many  men 

*  are  but  wi'ctched  bunglers  in  the  art.'  It  is  granted,  however, 
that  there  is  far  more  variety  in  the  actions  of  men  than  in 
those  of  any  other  species  of  animals  ;  but  then  wc  might  ex- 
pect, from  the  very  different  structure  of  his  body,  corresponding 
differences  in  the  structure  of  his  mind ;  we  should  anticipate 
from  those  differences  just  what  we  sec,  but  not  a  violation 
of  all  analogy.  But  this  is  not  all  that  can  be  said.  There  is 
a  corresponding  variety — though,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
limited  —  in  the  actions  of  brutes.  Here  the  argument  from  the 
uniformity  of  instincts  breaks  down ;  for,  though  there  are  not 
so  many  variations  or  so  wide  a  deviation  from  uniform  law  in 
the  lower  animals  as  in  man,  there  is  a  variation ;  there  are 
innumerable  authentic  examjjles  of  adaptation,  of  adjustment 
of  specific  means  to  ends,  of  special  modifications  of  instinctive 
action  to  suit  emergencies  ;  just  such  as  more  limited  powers 
and  capacities  than  those  of  man,  but  of  the  same  nature,  might 
be  expected  to  display.  In  a  word,  if  the  phenomena  of  human 
thought  arc  quite  incompatible  with  man's  being  all  nuitter, 
those  of  brute  thought  seem  to  involve  a  similar  conclusion ; 
nor  can  we  satisfactorily  argue  for  the  first  without  admitting 
the  last.     "We  must  maintain  or  abandon  both  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  well  that  '  lions  cannot  turn  painters ;  '  for  animals 
might  retort  against  us  many  of  tiie  arguments  which  we  em- 
ploy against  them.  What  work  they  would  make  with  our 
long  ages  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  I  our  egregiously  imper- 
fect first  efforts,  as  compared  with  theirs!  our  protracted  in- 
fancy, both  in  individuals  and  nations!  And  then  what  disas- 
trous arguments  might  be  drawn  from  our  moral  infirmities! 
We  almost  fear  that  the  last  would  supply  them  with  stronger 
arguments  against  our  possession  of  a  reasonable  nature  (whe- 
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ther  material  or  immaterial),  or  at  least,  in  proof  of  that  reason- 
able nature  being  very  inferior  to  their  instinct,  than  our  intel- 
lectual superiority  would  serve  to  confute. 

The  reason,  and  a  very  insufficient  reason  it  is  (as  Dugald 
Stewart  has  remarked),  for  which  Descartes  thought  himself 
bound  to  deny  an  immaterial  principle  in  bi'utes,  was,  that  if  he 
admitted  it,  he  must  also  admit  their  immortality !  This  he 
expressly  says  in  reply  to  Henry  More,  who,  in  his  lively  expos- 
tulation with  Descartes  on  this  subject,  holds  a  brief  for  the 
silent  brutes.  In  the  letter  from  which  we  have  quoted  he 
gives,  '  among  the  many  and  strong  reasons '  for  his  opinion, 
that  it  seems  not  so  probable  that  '  worms  and  fleas  should  be 

*  endowed  with  immortal  minds  as  that  they  are  mere  machines.' 
In  another  place  {Epist.  liv.  p.  1.)  he  speaks  yet  more  expressly. 
In  reply  to  the  objection  that  brutes  may  think,  though,  from 
their  very  different  organisation,  '  thought  in  them  may  be  very 

*  imperfect  compared  with  thought  in  us,'  he  says,  that  '  if 
'  they  think  as  we  do,  they  must  have  immortal  souls  as  we 

*  have ; '  and  many  of  them,  he  thinks,  '  as  oysters,'  for  ex- 
ample, are  far  too  '  imperfect '  for  such  an  honour :  as  if  there 
were  no  alternative !  Yet  it  is  true  that  philosophers  of 
former  ages  have  generally  leaped  with  much  the  same  pre- 
cipitancy to  this  conclusion,  as  to  many  others  not  less  illusory. 
The  argument  from  immateriality  to  immortality  is  evidently 
illogical ;  and  though  it  has  somehow  satisfied  many  intelligent 
philosophers,  ought  not,  we  think,  to  satisfy,  and,  if  under- 
stood, would  not  satisfy,  even  an  intelligent  flea,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  elephant.  For  if  men  would  but  confine  themselves  to 
what  they  knoiv,  they  would  see  that  nothing  is  more  clear 
than  the  consciousness  that  the  origin  or  continued  existence, 
whether  of  body  or  spirit,  depends  on  no  will  of  theirs ;  upon 
nothing  less  than  the  fiat  of  that  Power  that  created  both: 
and  certainly  none  ought  to  have  seen  this  more  clearly  than 
Descartes  himself,  who,  as  Ave  have  seen,  makes  the  conservation 
of  his  '  immaterial  self,'  from^  moment  to  moment,  a  distinct  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  therefore, 
material  forms  may,  if  the  Divine  will  so  should  please,  be  im- 
mortal; and  in  like  manner,  immaterial  essences  by  the  same 
Jiaty  may  become  mortal.  The  utmost  that  the  doctrine  of 
immateriality  infers  is,  that  it  exempts  the  soul  from  certain 
known  causes  of  change  or  dissolution ;  but  it  may  have  a  term 
of  its  own,  for  aught  we  knoio ;  a  cause  of  decay  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  argument  is  about  as  sound  as  if,  having  ascertained 
that  a  man  Avill  certainly  not  die  of  consumption,  we  were  to 
infer  that  neither  will  lie  die  of  anything  else. 
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We  are  firmly  convinced  of  the  trutli  of  the  great  d(jctrincs 
of  the  soul's  imniiiteriality  and  immortality,  ^\"e  merely  deny 
the  force  of  any  argument  fr^ni  one  to  the  other  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  the  latter,  apart  from  express  revelation,  is  anything  more 
than  a  most  precarious  conclusion  from  guesses  and  presumptions. 
This  is  amply  j)roved  by  the  wavering  tunc  of  all  reasoning  and 
speculation,  among  the  greatest  masters  of  both,  previous  to 
the  Christian  revelation  ;  and  it  is  at  that  period,  and  at  that 
better  than  any  other,  that  we  can  a[)ply  tlie  true  test  of  the 
limits  of  merely  human  speculation  on  the  subject. 

As  to  the  immortality  of  the  lower  animals,  apart  from  the 
same  revelation,  (if  indeed  it  tells  lis  anything,)  we  know  just 
as  little  as  we  should  about  the  immortality  of  nmn.  The  pious 
Bonnet,  we  know,  and  other  writers,  assure  them  of  it ;  but  we 
have  not  heard  that  any  one  has  assured  Bonnet.  For  the 
usual  arguments  against  it,  however,  apart  from  some  dim 
intimations*  of  Scripture,  even  an  intelligent  brute  might  easily 
reply  to  them.     '  It  is  ridiculous,'  says  proud  man,  '  to  suppose 

*  them  immortal.'  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  it;  we  only  say 
that  it  is  equally,  or  nearly  as  ridiculous,  to  attirm  that  they  are 
not  immortal ;  since  what  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  affirm 
that  of  which,  either  way,  we  know  nothing  ?  It  may  be  even 
more  probable  that  they  are  not  immortal ;  but  still  we  knoic 
nothing.  Yet  how  easy,  without  denying  the  conclusion,  or 
affirming  it,  to  rebut  the  usual  arguments !     As  thus :    '  Is  it 

*  worthy  of  the   Deity,'  it  is  sometimes  asked,  '  to  bestow  im- 

*  mortality  on  such  creatures?'  Why,  most  complacent  philo- 
sopher, if  it  was  not  unworthy  of  Him  to  create  them,  and  to 
keep  them  alive  for  a  limited  time,  it  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
be  not  unworthy  of  Him  to  restore  their  existence,  and  to 
continue  it  for  an    unlimited  time,  or  for  ever?      'But   they 

*  have  not  powers  which  admit  of  an  indefinite  development  and 

*  adaptation  to  another  and  higher  condition  of  existence.'  How 
do  you  know  ?  There  may  be  in  them  latent  capacities  of  trans- 
formation and  development  (not  indeed  similar  to  those  in  man, 
nor  so  glorious,)  which  may  disclose  in  them  —  in  conformity 
with  some  original  type  for  each  species — perfection  and  beauty 

*  The  texts  which  look  the  other  way, — one  of  whicli  sutisiied 
John  AVesley,  and  at  least  two  of  the  early  Fathers,  Luther,  and  a 
host  of  commentators, —  are  collected  in  '  Tlie  IVnscelhvood  Tapers.' 
If  the  hypothesis  of  Descartes  has  heen  said  to  'have  made  a  jest  of 

*  so  great  a  part  of  the  creation,'  what  sliall  we  thiidi  of  the  tragical 
hypothesis  of  Father  Bougeant,  who  gets  uver  the  difliculties  which 
the  case  of  the  lower  animals  presents,  by  suppo^ing  thcni  to  be 
Devils,  to  whom  their  life  on  earth  is  an  anticipated  hell 't  ; 
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as  much  greater  than  those  they  now  manifest,  as  man's  future 
condition  may  transcend  his  present.  It  is  possible  —  for  what 
is  impossible  to  that  infinite  versatility  of  wisdom  which  even 
this  world  presents?  —  that  there  may  be  a  progress  by  which  a 
fly  or  an  eagle — though  we  are  far  enough  from  affirming  it  — 
may  be  as  superior  to  what  they  now  are,  as  man  shall  be  to 
what  he  now  is,  when  'this  corruptible  has  put  on  incorruption, 

*  and  this  mortal  immortality.'  '  But  where,  in  the  name  of 
'  wonder,  will  there  be  lodging  enough  for  such  an  infinite  array 
'  of  immortal  atoms?'  Truly,  we  do  not  know;  but  we  pre- 
sume that  for  even  an  infinitude  of  atoms,  infinite  worlds  in 
infinite  space  may  be  found  domain  enough.  'But  is  it  not 
'  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  creatures  of  such  insignificant  powers, 
'  such  humble,  such  evidently  limited  capacities,  should  be  im- 

*  mortal  ? '  It  is  dangerous,  O  man,  for  thee  to  employ  that 
argument.  Is  it  not  the  very  conclusion,  which  a  superior 
intelligence  to  thine  —  if  it  knew  thee  only  in  the  same  way 
thou  knowest  thy  despised  fellow-brute — would  form  respect- 
ing thee  ?  at  least,  if  superior  intelligence  had  not  taught  him 
what,  it  seems,  superior  intelligence  has  not  taught  thee,  humility 
and  modesty  ?  '  Is  it  possible,'  he  would  say,  '  that  this  miserable 

*  biped,  who  physically  manifests  so  marked  a  family  resemblance 

*  to  his  cousin  brutes ;  whose  intellectual   qualities,  it  is  true, 

*  seem  somewhat  superior,  though  not  always,  to  theirs,  and  in- 

*  significant  at  the  best ;  whose  moral  qualities  are  apparently 
'inferior;  is  it  possible  that  this  miserable  compound  of  vast: 
'  pretensions,  enormous  vanity,  ridiculous  arrogance,  meanness,' 
'  envy,  cruelty  ;  who  domineers  over  the  other  animals ;  who  is 
'  at  everlasting  strife  with  his  own  species ;  who  sprang  out  of 

*  the  dust,  as  his  supposed  inferior  fellows  did,  and  returns  to 
'  the  dust  as  they  do,  can  aspire  to  immortality  ?     It  is  absurd. 

*  Let  us  hope  that  he  is  only  a  transient  blot  on  the  creation, 
'  and  that  the  universe  will^one  day  be  relieved  from  his  odious 
'  presence.'  Far  be  it  from  us  (even  for  our  own  sake)  to 
whisper  any  doubt  of  the  fallacy  of  such  an  argument ;  but  sure 
we  are  that  an  archangel  might  employ  it  with  much  more  reason 
against  us  than  we  can  against  the  meanest  I'eptile  that  crawls. 
'  Well,'  complacent  man  will  say,  '  if  all  animals  are  to  be  ira- 

*  mortal,  let  us  hope,  at  all  events,  that  they  will  not  occupy  the 

*  same  world,  or  live  in  inconvenient  proximity.'     '  Kind  heaven 

*  grant  it ; '  all  the  lower  creation  will  eagerly  reply.     '  Man 

'  cannot  be  more  anxious  to  get  away  from  us,  than  we  are  to  get  I 

*  away  from  Azm.' 

But  in  very  deed,  by  the  light  of  philosophy,  we  know  noth-j 
ing  about  the   matter  either  way,  and  that  is  precisely  all  wei 
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contend  for.  Upon  points  on  which  ^)hilosopher3  know  nothinjj, 
philosophers  should  say  nothing.  That  is  a  beautiful  school  of 
philosophy  (though  it  has  few  disciples)  wiiich  teaches  man  to 
BJiy  of  most  things :  '  It  may  be  so,  and  it  may  be  otherwise.  It  is 
*  a  point  on  which  I  only  know  that  I  do  not  knowo'  But  it  is 
a  school  in  which,  whatever  his  merits  (and  they  were  assuredly 
great),  Descartes  never  enrolled  his  name. 
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Tf  any  one  had  prophesied,  twenty  years  ago,  that  we  should 
live  to  see  a  Bishop  of  Exeter  solemnly  and  deliberately 
excommunicate  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  thought  the  prophet  a  candidate  for  Bedlam  ;  we 
should  have  supposed  him  some  student  who  had  pored  over 
monastic  chronicles  and  papal  bulls,  till  his  brain  had  turned ; 
whose  diseased  imagination  had  brooded  on  the  past  till  it  con- 
founded the  times  and  characters  of  Archbishop  Howlcy  and 
Archbishop  Becket.  Yet  this,  amongst  other  restoi'ations  of 
Mediajvalism,  we  have  lived  to  see,  in  this  culminating  year  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  not  a  madman's  dream,  but  a  living  fiict ; 
as  real  and  palpable  as  the  Submarine  telegraph,  the  Britannia 
Bridge,  or  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  same  month  which  beheld 
the  opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  saw  also  the  triennial 
visitation  of  Bishop  Philpotts,  and  witnessed  the  astonishment 
of  his  assembled  clergy,  when  he  delivered  to  them,  ex  cathedra, 
the  awful  tidings  that  he  had  *  renounced  communion  '  with 
his  metropolitan.  Nor  did  the  violence  of  denunciation,  and 
the  insolence  of  vituperation  indulged  in  by  the  excommunicating 
prelate  fall  short  of  the  precedents  which  he  appears  to  have 
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copied.  The  printed  charge  which  he  delivered  to  his  clergy 
is  one  continued  anathema,  launched  not  only  against  the  Arch- 
bishop, but  against  several  other  Bishops,  and  sundry  obnoxious 
individuals,  from  the  Judges  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  down  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Record ' 
newspaper.*  The  Judges  are  declared  to  have  committed 
themselves  to  *  a  statement  notoriously  at  variance  icith  the  real 

*  facts  of  the  case  ;''\  their  judgment  proceeded  '  07i  an  utter  dis- 
'  regard  of  the  canons  of  the  Church,^  X  just  as  they  were  pro- 
nounced before  '  guilty   of  a  grievous  violation   of  their  plain 

*  duty.''  §      Their  sentence  was  '  swayed  hy  other  motives  besides 

*  mere  justice  and  truth,''  \\  and  was  '  a  grievous  perversion  of  jus- 

*  tice.^ '^\  As  to  the  Archbishop,  he  is  declared  to  have  '  for- 
^  feited  his  right  to   Catholic   Communion^  **     He   is  guilty  of 

*  the  voluntary  betrayal  of  a  high  and  most  sacred  trust ;'  jf  he  is 
'  afautor  of  heretical  tenets  ;  '  %%  —  nay,  more  :  he  is  the  author 
and  publisher  of  '  heretical  statements  '  §§  of  his  own  invention. 

Such  is  the  example  which  Bishop  Philpotts  gives  to  his 
clei'gy  of  submission  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  Church 
and  State.  Such  is  the  reverence  and  obedience  which  he 
teaches  them  to  pay  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  would 
have  been  sufficiently  scandalous  if  charges  such  as  these  had 
been  publicl}^  hurled  by  one  parochial  clergyman  against 
another,  still  more  if  by  one  bishop  against  a  brother  bishop : 
but  the  present  case  goes  far  beyond  this ;  here  we  have  not 
merely  a  clergyman  reviling  a  clergyman, — we  have  not  an 
equal  excommunicating  an  equal,  —  but  a  suffragan  sworn  to 
reverence  and  obedience  rebelling  against  the  Primate,  from 
whom  his  authority  is  derived,  under  whom  it  is  exercised,  and 
by  whose  final  judgment  all  his  decisions  may  be  reversed. 
The  prelate  who  thus  in  his  official  address  to  his  assembled 
clergy  renounces  and  defies  his  Metropolitan,  did  formerly,  iu 
the  most  solemn  moment  of  his  life,  take  the  following  pecu- 
liarly stringent  oath  of  obedience  and  reverence  to  the  Superior 
whom  he  now  disobeys  and  insults:  — '  Li  the  name  of  God, 
'  Amen.     I,  Henry,   chosen  Bishop   of  the   Church  and   See  of 

*  Exeter,  do  profess  and  promise  all  due  EEVERENCE  and  OBEDi- 

*  ENCE   to  the  Archbishop,  and  to  the  Metropolitical  Church   of 

*  Canterbury,  and  to  their  successors :  so  help  me  God,  through 

*  The  latter  unfortunate  individual  is  warned  that  ho  has  probably 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  (Pastoral,  p.  72.) 

t  Ibid.  p.  2.  X  Ibid.  p.  2.  §  Letter,  p.  63. 

'II   Ibid.  p.  79.  %  Ibid.  p.  79.  **  Pastoral,  p.  14. 

tt  Ibid.  p.  14.  if  Ibid.  p.  14.  §§  Ibid.  59. 
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'Jesus  Christ!'  Surely  the  Bishop  n  ust  apply  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  oaths  that  same  '  non-natural  sense  '  which  some  of 
his  partisans  have  advocated  for  the  mitigation  of  articles.* 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought,  that  this  excommunication 
which  we  have  descril)cd  was  only  a  hasty  expression  of  anger, 
a  momentaiy  ebullition,  by  which  the  vexation  of  a  disappointed 
litigant  vented  itself  against  his  judges.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  the  deliberate  execution  of  a  pur[)ose  publicly  declared  more 
than  a  year  before.  In  that  extraordinary  invective  (to  Avhich 
we  shall  return  in  the  following  pages),  called  '  A  Letter  to  the 

*  Archbishop,'  which  was  published  March,  1850,  Bishop  Phil- 
potts  threatened  his  Metropolitan  with  the  excommunication, 
which  he  finally  pronounced  against  him  in  May,  18.31.  He 
protested,  that  if  the  Archbishop  obeyed  the  Queen's  monition, 
by  instituting  Mr.  Gorham,  according  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Judicial  Committee,  he  (the  Archbishop)  was  '  a  favourer  and 
'  supporter   of    IVIr.    Gorham's   heresies ; '   and,  he    added,    '  I 

*  jirotest,  in  conclusion,  that  I  cannot,  without  sin,  —  and,  by 

*  God's  grace,  I  will  not,  —  hold  communion  Avith  him,  be  he 
'  Avho  he  may,  who  shall  so  abuse  the  high  commission  which 

*  he  bears.'!  Tiie  Archbishop  proceeded,  of  course,  undeterred 
by  this  threat,  to  execute  the  law ;  upon  which  his  suffragan, 
when  liis  clergy  were  assembled  at  his  next  visitation,  delibe- 
rately informed  them  (as  we  have  already  seen)  that  the  Primate 
had  '  become  a  fivutor  of  heretical  tenets,'  and,  as  such,  had 
'  forfeited  his  right  to  Catholic  Communion,'  and  that  he  '  there- 

*  upon  renounced  communion  with  him.'J 

Even  Bishop  Philpotts  appears  to  be  sensible  of  the  anoma- 
lous position  in  which  he  had  thus  placed  himself.  Indeed,  in 
the  very  sentence  of  excommunication,  he  acknowledges  not 
only  the  enormity  of  his  offence,  but  the  punishment  which  it 
deserved.  He  says,  that  if  the  Archbishop  had  not  become  a 
fautor  of  heretical  tenets,  '  any  one  of  his  comprovincial  bishops, 

*  who  thereupon  renounced  communion  with  him,  would  himself, 

*  by  so  doing,  have  deserved  to  be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  tho 

*  Church.' §  Hdbemus  confitentem  rcum.  He  acknowledges 
himself  a  schismatic,  unless  the  Archbishop  be  a  heretic.     He 

*  The  oath  of  obedience  taken  by  a  bishop  to  his  archbishop  is  very 
much  stronger  than  that  taken  by  a  clergyman  to  his  bishop  ;  and  yet 
Bishop  Philpotts  is  far  from  allowing  his  clergy  the  same  latitude  of 
interpretation  of  their  oath,  which  he  exorcises  upon  liis  own.  Tims 
when  Mr.  Le  Grice  respectfully  opposed  his  edicts  concerning  the 
surplice,  he  publicly  accu.<ed  him  (in  the  famous  '  Helstou  case,'  1844) 
of  'flinging  his  ordination  vows  to  tlie  winds.' 

t  Letter,  p.  90.  _  ^  Pastoral,  p.  14.  §  Ibid.  p.  14. 
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acknowledges,  that  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  mere  private 
opinion,  he  has  constituted  himself  the  supreme  judge  of  heresy; 
and,  in  virtue  of  the  inquisitorial  functions  wherewith  he  is  thus 
invested,  being  himself  accuser,  judge,  and  executioner,  he  has 
pronounced  and  executed  his  sentence  against  his  Metropolitan. 
Was  the  extravagance  of  private  judgment  ever  pushed  to  a 
higher  pitch?  For  it  is  a  mere  prevarication  to  say,  that  he 
acts,  not  upon  his  own  judgment,  but  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  :  since  the  very  question  at  issue  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Gorham  was,  whether  certain  tenets  were  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  or  not ;  the  highest  tribunal  of  Eccle- 
siastical Appeal  decided  that  they  were  not  condemned  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Church ;  upon  which.  Bishop  Philpotts  relies  on 
his  own  private  opinion,  as  a  more  infallible  exponent  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  than  that  of  the  judges  and  archbishops 
who  pronounced  sentence  in  a  cause,  wherein  (be  it  remembered) 
he  was  himself  a  losing  party.  Having  lost  his  suit,  he  sud- 
denly assumes  a  new  character ;  the  unsuccessful  defendant 
becomes  the  judge  of  his  judges ;  the  recalcitrant  Suffragan 
excommunicates  his  Archbishop. 

The  monstrous  nature  of  such  pretensions,  and  the  violation 
of  every  principle  of  law,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  involved  in 
them,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  If  any  individual  may  arrogate 
to  himself  the  right  of  enforcing  his  private  judgment  on  a 
question  which  has  been  decided  against  him  by  a  court  of  law, 
the  authority  of  the  law  itself  is  at  an  end.  Nor  is  it  of  any 
avail  to  say  that  the  question  is  a  religious  question,  and  that 
heresy  is  a  sin  against  God ;  for  so  is  theft,  so  is  adultery,  so  is 
murder;  yet  we  do  not  allow  men,  on  that  account,  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  punish  those  whom  they  consider 
thieves,  murderers,  or  adulterers,  according  to  their  own  ideas  of 
justice  ;  still  less,  after  the  accused  have  been  acquitted  of  the 
offences  charged  against  them,  by  the  legal  tribunals.  The  very 
same  principle  is  involved  in  each  case.  Whatever  authority 
Bishop  Philpotts  had  to  excommunicate  the  Archbishop  as  a 
heretic, — whatever  right  he  has  to  continue  to  refuse  institution 
(as  he  declares  he  will  do),  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  clergymen 
of  Mr.   Gorhara's  opinions  *,  —  the   same  right  and  authority, 

*  *  T  shall,  nevertheless,  continue  to  refuse  [to  institute]  any  clergy- 

*  man  who  shall  teach  as  Mr.  Gorham  insists,  and  as  his  Grace  [the 

*  Archbishop]  proclaims  that  he  has  a  right  to  teach.'  (^Pastoral,  p.  45.) 
This  is  not  by  any  means  an  empty  threat ;  the  Bishop  has  already 
refused  to  license  several  curates,  for  holding  the  opinions  which  the 
law  has  decided  that  they  have  a  right  to  hold ;  and  recently  he 
refused  institution  to  an  incumbent  (JMr.  Grey,  presented  to  Chrisl 
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neither  less  nor  more,  has  he  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law 
upon  any  of  his  fellow  subjects,  whom  he  may  please  to  accuse 
of  theft,  of  nuirdcr,  or  of  treason. 

Had  a  similar  outrage  against  constituted  authority  been 
perpetrated  in  any  other  profession,  it  would  not  have  been 
suffered  to  pass  unpunished.  If  a  colonel  had  called  his  officers 
together  on  parade,  and  then  and  there  declared  to  them  his 
determination  to  resist  the  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
within  twenty-four  hours  he  would  have  been  shot  for  insub- 
ordination. Had  a  barrister  accused  the  judge  who  decided 
against  his  client,  of  bribery  or  perversion  of  justice,  he  would 
have  been  committed  for  contempt  of  court.  But  the  officers  of 
the  Church,  it  seems,  may  defy  its  laws,  and  revile  their  ad- 
ministrators with  impunity.  A  spirit  of  extreme  forbearance, 
and  of  excessive  laissez  faire,  added  to  the  complicated  techni- 
calities of  a  cumbrous  legal  machinery,  has  rendered  it  difficult 
to  punish  even  minor  ecclesiastical  offenders ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
a  bishop,  the  difficulty  is  of  course  increased.  Thus  Bishop 
Philpotts,  while  he  seemed  to  court  martyrdom,  was  morally 
certain  of  impunity.  And  this  certainty  was  rendered  doubly 
sure,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Primate  against 
whom  his  offence  was  committed.  This  was  forcibly  put  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  said,  '  With 

*  regard  to  the  language  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  used  relative 

*  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it   is  well  known  that  the 

*  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  a  man  of  peculirtr  mildness  of 

*  character,  and  of  truly  Christian  forbearance  ;  and  I  think  it 

*  is  because  he  is  a  man  of  peculiar  mildness  of  character,  and  of 

*  well-known  Christian  forbearance,  that  that  language  has  been 

*  used.     (Loud  and  general  cries  of  "  Hear"  from  both  sides  of 

*  the  House.)'*     Yet,   greatly  as  we  admire  the  Archbishop's 
[  character,  we  must  say  tliat  mildness  and  forbearance  have  their 

limits,  and  may,  if  carried  to  extreme,  lead  even  to  neglect  of 
duty.  So  the  venerable  Eli  was  distinguished  by  the  gentleness 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  lenity  of  his  administration  ;  and  by 
pushing  tliose  amiable  characteristics  to  excess,  he  brought  great 
calamities  upon  himself  and  his  people;   'because  his  sons  made 

*  themselves  vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not ! '  f  We  question 
whether  forbearance  be  not  carried  too  far,  when  it  leads  the 

Church,  Plymouth)  on  the  same  grounds.  Is  it  to  be  tolerated  that 
any  public  officer  should  thus  continue  to  violate  the  law  with  ab- 
solute impunity? 

*  'Times'  report  of  the  debate  of  May  2.  1851. 

+  1  Sam.  ill.  'l8. 
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Archbishop  to  take  no  steps  against  a  rebellious  suffragan,  whose 
conduct  is  doing  such  infinite  mischief  to  the  Church,  and  whose 
ecclesiastical  offence  would  (if  he  were  proceeded  against)  be 
punished  by  suspension  from  all  spiritual  functions,  and  perhaps 
also  by  deprivation  of  the  temporalities  of  his  see. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  no  formal  proceedings 
have  been  instituted  against  Bishop  Philpotts,  that  he  stands  in 
the  same  legal  position  which  he  occupied  before  the  commission 
of  his  offence.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  clergyman  of  the  diocese 
of  Exeter  were  to  refuse  compliance  with  any  monition  from 
the  bishop,  and  Avere  to  plead  in  his  defence  ("when  proceeded 
against  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts),  that  the  Bishop  had  excom- 
municated the  Archbishop,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
this  would  be  held  a  sufficient  justification ;  for  as  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bishop  is  derived  from  the  Archbishop,  and  conferred 
only  after  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Archbishop,  it  seems  evi- 
dent, that  when  the  obedience  is  renounced  the  jui'isdiction  ceases. 
Anv  clergyman  who  would  bring  this  question  to  issue  would 
be  conferring  an  important  service  on  the  Church  of  England, 
whatever  might  be  the  decision :  for,  if  it  were  against  him,  it 
would  show  so  glaringly  the  defect  of  the  law  (in  placing  the 
clergy  under  the  unlimited  despotism  of  a  bishop  who  had 
renounced  his  responsibility  to  his  own  ecclesiastical  superior, 
and  his  submission  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals),  that  it 
would  force  Parliament  to  pass  some  remedial  enactment;  or  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  gained  his  cause,  the  bishop  would  be  re- 
duced to  his  proper  position  of  insignificance,  and  would  thence- 
forward derive  no  authority  to  oppress  others  from  the  law 
which  he  had  himself  outraged.  "While  giving  this  advice,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  counsel  the  Exeter  clergy  to  imitate  their 
bishop  in  the  mode  of  their  resistance  even  to  him  ; — we  do  not 
advise  them  to  call  their  congregations  together,  and  denounce 
him  from  the  pulpit  as  a  rebel  or  an  impostor;  —  we  do  not 
recommend  them,  if  the  Court  of  Arches  decides  against 
them,  to  excommunicate  Sir  Herbert  Jenner  Fust ;  — but  we 
advise  that  they  should  obtain  the  calm  and  impartial  deci- 
sion of  a  court  of  law  upon  the  question  whether  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  any  longer  compatible  with 
their  allegiance  to  their  metropolitan  and  to  the  Church  of 
England.  For,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
moral  obligation  upon  the  clergy  to  obey  the  bishop  has  been 
annulled  by  his  conduct.  Since  the  laws  under  which  alone  he 
can  claim  such  obedience,  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  and' 
authorities  under  which  it  can  alone  be  exacted,  are  the  very 
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laws,  constitution,  and  authorities,  which  he  has  openly  dis- 
obeyed, renounced,  and  defied. 

It  is  evident  that  Bishop  Philpotts  himself  felt  that  he  had 
exposed  himself  to  such  resistance  on  the  part  of  his  clcr<^y,  by 
his  eager  desire  to  commit  them  to  the  same  contumacious 
course  which  he  had  adopted,  and  subject  them  to  the  same 
penalties  which  he  had  incurred.  Having  virtually  separated, 
himself  from  the  National  Cliurch,  he  tried  to  pei'suade  them  to 
follow  him  in  his  schism.  Being  an  ecclesiastical  outlaw  him- 
self, he  tried  to  outlaw  his  diocese  also.     He  tells  them  that 

*  this  diocese  has  been  s[)ecially  and  foi-mally  injured   by   the 

*  obtrusion  into  it  of  a  minister  holding  heretical  opinions  on  an 

*  article  of  the  creed,'  —  that,  '  the  Archbishop  himself,  acting 

*  avowedly  as  the  minister  of  the  secular  powers,  has  been  the 

*  instrument  to  conunit  this  wrong ; '  and  '  the  consequence  is, 

*  that  yotu-  Bishop  thus  finds  his  spiritual  rights,  duties,  and  re- 

*  sponsibilities  in  Christ's  Ploly  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church, 

*  impaired  and  marred  by  his  position  in  the  National  Church. 

*  And  yet,  need  I  say,  that  a  national  church  is  ojily  an  adven- 

*  titions  and  accidental  ordinance  in  that  system,  of  which  par- 

*  ticular  churches  are  integral  and  essential  parts  ?     For,  as  you 

*  knoiv,  according  to  the  ancient  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

*  every  diocese  is,  in  itself,  a  ivhole ;  therefore  if  there  were  no 

*  National  Church,  yet  would  the  Catiiolic  Church  remain  whole 

*  and  entire.'  *  The  plain  English  of  which  is,  that  every  bishop 
is  irresponsible  and  despotic,  amenable  to  no  superior,  aud  entitled 
by  his  arbitrary  fiat  to  pronounce  his  clergy  heretics,  and  deprive 
them  of  their  preferments. 

On  these  grounds  then,  viz.,  that  every  diocese  is,  by  divine 
right,  a  separate  and  independent  Church,  he  summons  his 
clergy  to  meet  him  '  in  a  Diocesan  Synod,  at  the  cathedral  city,' 
and  there  to  concur  with  him  in  a  '  Declamtion  that  we  adhere 
* .  .  .  .  to  the  article  of  the  Creed  I  aclaiowledye  one  baptism 
'for  the  remission  of  sins,   irhich  article  tee  consider  to  have  been 

*  virtually  denied  when  her  Majesty  decided  as  she  did  on  the  Rc- 

*  port  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.'' '\ 

Nor  was  there  much  breathing  time  allowed  to  the  astonished 
clergy,  but  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  Visitation  at  which 
this  amazing  Pastoral  was  delivered,  the  Diocesan  Synod  was 
convened  at  Exeter.  It  was  a  })acked  assembly,  the  majority 
nominated  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Bishop,  and  the 
remainder  elected  by  about  300  out  of  the  800  clergy  of  the 


•  Pastoral,  p.  108,  109.  t  Ibid.  p.  111. 
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diocese.*  Yet  even  to  this  assembly  the  Bishop  did  not  venture 
to  propose  the  Declaration  which  (as  we  have  just  seen)  he  had 
promised,  viz.,  that  '  an  article  of  the  Creed  had  been  virtually 

*  denied  by  her  Majesty,^  &c. ;  but  substituted  for  it  a  very  mo- 
derate enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
His  purpose,  however,  was  in  great  measui-e  answered  ;  the 
public  knew  nothing  of  the  details ;  none  but  reporters  from  the 
ultra-Tractarian  newspapers  were  allowed  to  be  present ;  some 
awkward  circumstances  (such  as  a  Protest  made  in  the  name  of 
the  Chapter  by  one  of  the  archdeacons,  against  issuing  any 
declaration),  were  suppressed  or  softened  down  in  the  Report  of 
the  proceedings ;  the  Bishop  had  informed  the  public  that  the 
representative  part  of  the    Synod  was  to  be  elected  by   '  an 

*  absolute  majority  of  the  clergy  ; '  and  on  the  whole  the  general 
impression  was  that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  supported  the 
Bishop  in  his  violent  and  unpopular  course. 

Thus  these  proceedings  have  tended  yet  further  to  increase 
the  evils  Avhich  had  been  caused  by  the  previous  Episcopate  of 
Bishop  Philpotts.  A  greater  intensity  has  been  given  to  the 
morbid  symptoms  which  before  threatened  destruction  to  the 
ecclesiastical  body  politic.     For  in  the   symptoms  themselves 

*  This  proportion  of  the  voters  to  the  non-voters  was  established 
by  returns  made  to  the  central  committee  at  Exeter,  which  organised 
the  protest  against  the  Synod.  The  fact  was,  that  the  mjijority  of 
the  clergy,  disgusted  by  the  bishop's  violence,  kept  aloof  from  the 
meetings  held  for  electing  the  representatives  to  the  Synod,  leaving 
the  election  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop's  partisans.  The  non-elective- 
part  of  the  Synod  consisted,  (to  quote  the  Bishop's  own  words)  of 
'  the  Bishop,  his  full  Chapter,  his  Archdeacons,  his  Chaplains,'  [all 
nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter]  'and  the  Deans  rural'  [nomi- 
nated by  the  Archdeacons].  (Pastoral,  p.  113.).  Besides  the  passive 
opposition  to  the  Synod  which  we  have  mentioned  above,  its  active 
opponents  among  the  clergy  were  very  numerous,  and  114  clergymen 
(or  one  seventh  of  the  whole  diocese)  took  the  unusually  bold  step 
of  publishing  their  protests  against  it.  This  opposition,  however,  was 
very  little  noticed  by  the  Pi-ess ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, how  far  more  active  the  Philpotite  party  in  the  Church  is 
than  their  antagonists,  in  availing  themselves  of  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Press  to  maintain  their  position.  For  example,  how  little 
eifort  has  been  made  to  circulate  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
Declaration  in  favour  of  the  Gorham  judgment,  was  signed  by  2300 
clergy,  a  larger  number  than  ever  signed  any  similar  document.  Had 
such  a  demonstration  been  made  by  half  the  number  of  clergy,  in 
favour  of  any  Philpotite  measure,  we  should  have  had  paeans  chanted 
in  the  daily  leaders  of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  and  in  the  weekly 
columns  of  the  '  Guardian,'  and  sly  paragraphs  in  the  'miscellaneous 
'  intelliser-cc  '  of  the  other  papers,  for  months  afterwards. 
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there  is  nothing  new  except  their  greater  virulence.  The  same 
causes  have  produced  the  same  effects,  throughout  the  whyle  of 
the  Bishop's  lung  career  of  mischief.  The  clergy  have  been 
turned  from  the  quiet  pursuit  of  practical  usefulness,  to  the 
more  exciting  labours  of  controversy  aud  party  strife.  One 
section  of  the  Church  has  been  hounded  on  against  the  other ; 
a  bitterness  of  hostility  has  been  encouraged  between  those  who 
should  be  labourers  in  the  same  vineyard,  and  brethren  in  the 
same  household.  Those  of  the  clergy  who  have  felt  it  their 
duty  publicly  to  protest  against  their  Bishop's  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings, are  placed  in  a  most  painful  position.  They  are 
subjected  to  every  kind  of  petty  annoyance,  and  vexatious 
interference.  The  curates  whom  they  nominate  are  rejected, 
and  they  may  think  themselves  fortimate  if  they  are  not  saddled 
with  a  nominee  of  the  Bishop's,  to  act  as  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  secret  service  in  their  parish.  Everything  is  done  to 
show  that  they  are  marked  out  for  vengeance,  and  thus  to  deter 
others  from  following  so  dangerous  an  example.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  remainder  of  the  clergy  sufl'er  in  a  different  way. 
Having  taken  no  active  part  agaicst  the  Bishop,  they  are 
suj^posed  to  sympathise  with  and  support  him.  Thus  the  odium 
which  he  has  excited  against  himself  is  transferred  to  them; 
and  year  by  year,  the  laity  become  more  estranged  from  the 
clergy,  the  people  more  alienated  from  the  Church. 

!\or  is  the  mischief  wrought  by  this  turbulent  prelate  confined 
to  his  own  diocese ;  it  extends,  though  in  a  less  degree,  through 
the  whole  of  England.*    If  we  investigate  the  origin  of  any  un- 


*  The  agitating  influence  of  the  Bishop  extends  even  beyond  the 
British  Dominions.  An  amusing  example  of  this  was  furnished  at 
Madeira  last  year.  The  small  English  population  of  that  island  is 
split  into  two  theological  factions,  who  patronise  different  places  of 
worship  in  the  chapels  of  two  rival  chaplains,  both  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  low  church  attend  the  Government  chap- 
lain (Mr.  Brown)  ;  the  high  church  frequent  the  voluntary  chapel  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  look  on  Mr.  Brown  as  a  heretic  and  schismatic.  Two 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  (the  Bishop  of  Bombay  and  the  Dean  of 
Llandaff)  spent  part  of  tlie  winter  on  the  island,  and  showed  their  desire 
of  preserving  strict  neutrality  by  attending  both  chapels  on  alternate 
Sundays.  This  conduct  satisfied  every  body,  till,  one  unlucky  morn- 
ing, the  English  mail  brought  copies  of  the  '  letter  to  the  Archbishop,' 
wherein  Bishop  Philpotts  announced  his  intent  on  of  excommunicating 
the  Primate.  At  once,  a  strong  emulation  prompts  his  partisans  to 
follow  so  noble  an  example.  Accordingly  the  High  Church  Chaplain 
excommunicated  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean,  (on  the  ground  that  they 
had  attended  the  church  of  his  rival),  and  he  actually  publisiied  his 
excommunication  in  England,     Unfortunately,  however,  his  zeal  was 
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usual  display  of  sectarian  rancour,  we  are  sure  to  find  some  pam- 
phlet of  Bishop  Philpott's  at  the  bottom  of  it.     If  there  be  any 
topic  Avhich  has  excited  peculiar  bigotry  and  intolerance  in  the  lo\y- 
est  order  of  clerical  minds,  that  topic  has  been  started  by  Bishop 
Philpotts.     If  a  frantic  country  parson  summons  his  church- 
wardens to  his  vestry  that  he  may  renounce  the  Queen's  supre- 
macy in  their  presence,  his  zeal  has  been  set  on  fire  by  the 
invectives  of  Bishop  Philpotts  against  the  Privy  Council.     If  a 
clique  of  High  Churchmen  see  fit  to  show  their  reverence  for 
Church  principles  by  stigmatising  their  anti-Tractarian  bishop  as 
a  heretic,  they  justify  themselves  by  appealing  to  a  Pastoral  of 
Bishop  Philpotts  against  the  Archbishop.      On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  improvement  has  been  Avrought  in  the  machinery  and 
practical  working  of  the  Church  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  been  effected  in  spite  of  the  active  opposition,  and  violent 
reclamations  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.      The  comnmtation   of 
tithes  has  removed  a  fruitful  source  of  quarrels  between  incum- 
bents and  their  flocks,  which  formerly  very  much  prevented  the 
spiritual  usefulness  of  the  clergy.     This  great  improvement  was 
resisted,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  by  Bishop  Philpotts. 
An  English  bisliopric  has  been  founded  at  Jerusalem,  for  the 
jwrpose  of  uniting  us  more  closely  with  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many on  the  one  side,  and  the  Greek  and  Syrian  Churches  on 
the  other ;  a  measure  of  such  genuine  catholicity  was  of  course 
anathematised  by  Bishop  Philpotts.*     The  population  of  our 
large  towns  Avas  found  to  be  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
few  clergy  placed  in  the  midst  of  heathen  multitudes,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  these  overtasked ' 
ministers  by  supplying  them  with   '  Scripture   Headers,'    who 
might  act  as  lay  assistants  under  their  direction,  and  bring  the 
ministrations  of  the  Church  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor ;  the 
other  bishops  warmly  supported   this  work  of  Christian  love  ; 
we  need  not  say  that    it  was  condemned,  and    its    supporters 
vilified  by  Bishop  Philpotts.     But  why  should  we  weary  our 
readers  by  specifying  particular  instances  of  a  general  rule  with 

not  so  acceptable  as  he  had  expected  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
superior  to  whom  he  had  appealed  ;  who  replied  to  his  medieval 
manifesto  by  a  very  severe  reprimand. 

*  The  manner  in  which  Bishop  Philpotts  opposed  the  late  Arch- 
l)ishop  Ilowley,  on  the  subject  of  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric,  will 
lie  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers.  Immediately  after  the 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop,  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  Bishop  Philpotts.  So  that  Archbishop  Sumner  is 
not  the  only  archbishop  who  has  been  subjected  to  the  insults  of  this 
domineerinjr  Prelate. 
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which  then-  own  observation  must  have  made  them  familiar  ?  It 
lias  been  said  that  one  niight  tbrm  a  good  library  by  merely 
procuring  the  books  prohibited  by  the  Index  Expurgatorius  uf 
the  In(pli^ition•,  and  in  like  manner  we  may  assert,  that  if  a 
man  were  seeking  for  good  objects  whereon  to  bestow  liis 
charitable  contributions,  or  useful  designs  wherein  to  co-opei'ate, 
he  could  scarcely  form  a  better  selection  than  by  choosing  those 
objects  and  designs  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  most  bitterly 
denounced. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  even  the  worst.  Had  Bishop  Philpotts 
done  nothing  more  than  might  have  been  done  by  an  intem- 
perate zealot,  or  an  unreasoning  bigot,  our  task  Avould  have  been 
less  painful,  and  also  less  necessary.  It  is  not  of  inteni])erate 
zeal,  it  is  not  of  unreasoning  bigotry,  that  we  accuse  him.  We 
have  no  quarrel  on  this  occasion  with  the  theological  opinions 
which  he  professes  to  hold.  Those  opinions  arc  not  our  own ; 
but  they  are  the  opinions  of  many  whom  we  regard  with  venera- 
tion and  affection,  of  many  whose  piety  and  sincerity  it  would  be 
blasphemous  to  doubt.  The  Anglo-Catholic  doctrine  was  the 
creed  of  Bishop  Andrews,  and  Bishop  Ken  ;  of  George  Herbert, 
of  Mrs.  Godolphin,  of  the  mother  of  the  Wesleys  :  it  is  now  the 
creed  of  Gladstone  and  Sidney  Herbert,  among  our  Laity  ;  of 
Puscy  and  of  Keble  among  our  Clergy  ;  it  was,  till  lately,  the 
creed  of  that  lamented  band  of  Iloman  converts,  whose  devoted- 
ness  we  honour  while  we  deplore  their  errors;  many  of  whom 
have  renounced  friends  and  prospects  at  the  call  of  duty ;  some 
of  whom,  if  any  ever  did,  have  sutfered  the  loss  of  all  things  that 
they  might  win  Christ.     In  such  men  we  see  '  the  fruits  of  the 

*  spirit,  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffcring,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 

*  meekness,  temperance : '  and  God  Ibrbid  that  we  should  ques- 
tion the  reality  of  a  piety  which  is  thus  witnessed.  No  odium 
thvohcjicum  divides  us  from  men  like  these ;  we  trust  that  the 
bond  which  joins  us  to  them  is  greater  than  the  gulf  which 
separates  us ;  though  they  may  isolate  themselves  from  us,  we 
will  not  be  isolated  from  them  ;  they  cannot  forbid  our  reve- 
rence ;  they  shall  not  repel  our  love. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  great  harm  may  be  done  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  be  entrusted  to  the  partisans  of  an  extreme 
school  of  theological  opinion,  however  sincere  may  be  their  piety. 
Bishop  Sanderson*,  and  Bishop  Cosins  were  men  of  saintly  liie, 

*  Bisliop  Sanderson  died  at  the  beginning  of  1662,  and  therefore 
v/as  not  actually  a  party  to  the  enactment  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
wliicli  was  passed  later  in  the  year  ;  but  in  the  Savoy  Conference, 
and  tiie  Convocation  of  1661,  he  concurred  in  tlie  preliminary  mea- 
swres  of  Avhich  the  Act  of  fmlbrmity  was  the  necessary  cunciusion. 
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yet  thej  joined  in  driving  out  2000  of  the  ablest  and  most  con- 
scientious of  tlie  clergy  from  the  ministry  of  the  establishment, 
and  co-operated  in  measures  which  have  made  Xon-Conformity 
the  hereditary  religion  of  thousands  who  might  else  have  lived 
and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  national  Church.  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Mr.  Keble  are  men  of  unquestionable  piety :  yet  if  they 
were  elevated  to  the  Bench,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  genuine 
intolerance  of  Bishop  Pusey  and  Bishop  Keble  would  produce 
some  of  the  same  evils  which  we  have  already  described  as 
springing  from  the  assumed  intolerance  of  Bishop  Philpotts. 
But  such  is  the  power  of  sincerity  and  goodness,  that  we  be- 
lieve, with  all  their  mistakes,  such  men  would,  in  the  end,  do 
more  good  than  harm.  In  our  days  they  would  have  compara- 
tively little  power  to  persecute,  and  therefore  a  mistaken  view 
of  the  duty  of  persecution  could  not  mislead  them  so  fatally  as 
it  misled  some  of  the  best  prelates  of  the  Restoration.  Their 
creed  might  teach  bitterness,  but  their  life  would  preach  charity  ; 
their  tongue  might  utter  anathemas,  but  their  hearts  would  be 
filled  with  blessings  ;  their  very  opponents  would  be  won  to 
love  them  by  the  heavenly  nature  of  their  aims,  and  the  mani- 
fest simplicity  of  their  purpose.  But  the  result  is  very  differ- 
ent, if  men  see  their  bishop  adopting  intolerance  as  a  cloak  for 
self-interest,  and  mixing  the  most  exalted  spiritual  pretensions 
with  the  most  tortuous  secular  intrigues ;  if  they  see  him  ex- 
aggerating the  sanctity  of  the  clerical  office,  yet  violating  it  by 
the  most  scandalous  acts  of  nepotism;  assuming  the  loftiest 
tone  of  an  apostle,  to  mask  the  sharpest  practice  of  an  attorney ;. 
stirring  up  a  tempest  of  agitation,  only  that  the  turbid  atmos- 
phere may  veil  his  transgressions  from  the  public  eye.  In  such 
a  case  they  will  most  surely  measure  his  words  by  his  deeds, 
his  professions  by  his  practice.  And  too  often  their  estimate  of 
religion  itself  will  be  lowered  by  their  knowledge  of  him  as  its 
representative.  Thus  he  will  do  all  the  mischief  of  the  genuine 
fanatic,  and  far  more  besides.  He  will  lead  men  to  distrust 
the  appearance  of  sanctity,  to  suspect  the  very  semblance  of 
virtue.  And  much  more  will  this  be  the  case,  if  he  has  made 
liimself  the  head  of  a  religious  party,  and  consequently  is  de- 
fended by  religious  partisans.  These,  if  they  are  really  devout 
and  unworldly,  will  be  all  the  more  unlikely  to  suspect  the  true 
character  of  their  leader.  Thinking  no  evil  themselves,  they 
will  defend  what  is  evil  in  him ;  their  ignorance  of  the  world 
will  blind  them  to  his  worldly  craft :  their  singleness  of  purpose 
will  screen  his  double  dealing  from  their  view.  But  the  mass 
of  mankind  will  not  give  them  credit  for  their  simplicity ;  the 
world  will  think  them  accomplices,  when  they  are  only  dupes ; 
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and  too  many  will  p:iss  to  tlic  fatal  conclusion,  that  a  ijrofcs'iion 
of  piety  is  as  much  a  pretext  in  one  man  as  in  another ;  that  all 
religious  men  arc  insincere  alike  ;  that  even  the  best  will  justify 
the  means  by  the  end ;  and  other  such  fallacies  as  these, 
which  tend  to  destroy  all  belief  in  virtue,  and  turn  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  goodness  into  a  heartless  scepticism.  Hence 
it  is  most  important  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  such  worth}'  and 
unsuspicious  men,  by  giving  them,  if  possible,  a  real  knowledge 
of  those  who  aspire  to  lead  them.  And  the  more  so  if  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  chai-acter  of  a  party-leader  has  been 
misunderstood,  not  only  by  his  admirers,  but  by  many  of  his 
enemies  also.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  subject  of 
our  present  Article :  it  is  surprising  how  often  we  find  men, 
otherwise  well-informed  in  Ecclesiastical  Politics,  yet  ignorant 
of  the  most  palpable  facts  in  the  history  of  so  notorious  a  person. 
Indeed  his  very  notoriety  dazzles  the  eyes  of  all  but  close  ob- 
servers ;  the  glare  of  artificial  light  which  falls  on  certain  fea- 
tures, throws  the  rest  of  the  countenance  into  the  shade.  A 
general  view  of  him  drawn  from  nature,  and  free  alike  from  ex- 
aggeration and  from  disguise,  is  still  a  desideratum. 

This  conviction  has  led  us  to  attempt  the  historical  portrait  of 
Bishop  Philpotts.  AYe  shall  endeavour  to  paint  him,  not  as  he 
is  pictured  by  the  enthusiastic  di'eams  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
young  ladies,  who  oscillate  between  the  ballet  at  the  Opera 
House  and  the  morning  service  at  St.  Barnabas ;  nor  yet  as  he  is 
represented  in  the  darker  visions  of  their  aunts  or  grandmothers, 
who  denve  their  theology  from  the  columns  of  the  '  Record.' 
Our  picture  will  be  a  simple  and  prosaic  likeness,  in  which 
soberness  of  colouring  must  be  excused  in  consideration  of  the 
photographic  process  by  which  it  is  taken.  In  short,  our  deli- 
neation of  the  Bishop  will  consist  of  a  mere  collection  of  facts, 
combined  together  in  one  general  view ;  the  materials  being 
richly  supplied  by  his  published  writings,  his  official  acts,  the 
reported  debates  of  Parliament,  and  the  authentic  records  of 
courts  of  law.  The  representation  thus  produced  will,  we 
fear,  disappoint  the  Avarmest  both  of  his  worshipj)ers  and  of  his 
denouncers.  The  former  will  look  in  vain  for  the  Athanasius 
of  the  AVest,  on  whom  their  fancy  has  so  fondly  dwelt,  —  the 
Champion  of  the  Faith, — the  Pillar  of  the  tottering  Church, — 
'  alone  among  the  faithless,  faithful  found.'  The  latter  will  not 
see  the  blinded  bigot,  raging  with  misguided  zeal  against  gospel 
truth.  Neither  will  easily  bring  down  their  high  raised 
imaginations  to  the  sober  reality ;  neither  will  recognise  their 
hero  in  the  shrewd  and  worldly  churchman,  violent  by  calcu- 
lation, intemperate    by    policy,    selfish   in   his   ends,   and    uu- 
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scrupulous  in  his  means,  whose  acquaintance  they  will  form  ia 
the  following  pages. 

Henry  Philpotts  is  perhaps  descended  from  that  celebrated 
Archdeacon  Philpott,  who  published,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
A^I.,  his  'Reasons  for  Spitting  upon  an  Arian;'  a  work,  the 
spirit  of  which  bears  some  analogy  to  the  '  Pastorals  '  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter.*  "We  offer  this,  however,  only  as  a  con- 
jectural pedigree,  for  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  his  descent 
beyond  his  father,  John  Philpotts,  who  was  landlord  of  a  respect- 
able tavern,  in  the  city  of  Gloucester.  Some  of  the  most  coarse 
and  vulgar  of  the  Bishop's  assailants  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
alhidlng  to  this  circumstance  as  though  it  were  matter  of 
reproach.  Our  readers  will  not  suspect  us  of  imitating  their 
example.  Yet  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  conduct  and  lan- 
guage of  Bishop  Philpotts  too  often  remind  us  painfully  of  the 
least  pleasing  associations  connected  with  the  traffic  of  the  vint- 
ner, and  the  rhetoric  of  the  stable  yard.  Even  his  partisans  are 
obliged  to  excuse  him  by  recalling  to  our  remembrance  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  life  ;  and  to  exclaim  with  vexation, 
Quin  omnia  maht 
QutECunque  immunda  fervent  allata  popina.^ 

Nevertheless,  the  earliest  portion  of  Henry  Philpotts'  life  is 
not  the  least  creditable.  His  industry  and  abihty,  aided  by  a 
good  grammar-school  education,  enabled  him  to  obtain,  while 
yet  a  lad,  one  of  those  open  scholarships  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  at  Oxford,  which  have  so  often  proved  the  door  of 
entrance  to  eminent  talents  in  their  career  of  distinction.  He 
thus  became  a  member  of  the  same  society  which  was  adorned,, 
at  a  later  period,  by  the  simultaneous  presence  of  Arnold,  Cole- 
ridge i,   and  Keble  :  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  those  noble- 

*  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the  worthy  old  divine  to  say  that 
he  explains  '  the  cause  ichy  I  did  spit,'  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
than  his  supposed  descendant,  whose  reasons  for  spitting  on  an  Arch- 
bishop are  more  caustic  than  convincing.  The  Archdeacon  seems 
further  to  have  resembled  the  Bishop  in  the  fluent  exuberance  of  his 
rhetoric,  if  we  may  trust  the  following  compliment  paid  him  by  his 
friend  John  Careless :  '  Oh,  good  Master  Philpott,  uhich  art  a  prin- 
'  cipal  pot  indeed,  filled  icith  most  precious  liquor,  as  it  appeareth  hy 
*  the  plenteous  pouring  forth  of  the  same  ;  oh  pot  most  happy,  which 
'  dost  contain  such  heavenly  treasure  in  the  earthen  vessel."  (Cover- 
dale's  Letters  of  the  Martyrs.) 

t  Hor.  Sat.  II.  4.  62. 

+  See  the  interesting  account  of  their  college  companionship,  by 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
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licarted  men  were  saved,  by  cllfterence  of  age,  from  contact 
with  a  nature  so  uncongenial  to  tlieir  own.  From  Corpus  Mr. 
J'hllpotts  passed  to  Magdalene,  where  he  afterwards  obtained 
a  iVllowship ;  but  he  did  not  remain  many  years  a  resident  at 
Oxford.  He  was  first  withdrawn  from  thence  to  the  situation 
of  private  tutor  in  a  nobleman's  famil}^ ;  but  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  subsequent  steps  of  his  advance,  till  he  made  himself 
a  public  character  by  the  notoriety  of  his  pamphlets  against 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  his  controversial  invectives  against 
the  Church  of  Kome.  These  writings,  which  Avere  distinguished 
alike  by  violence  and  by  ability,  were  higidy  acceptable  to  '  the 
*■  jiowers  that  were  '  in  those  days ;  and  they  secured  for  their 
author  a  rapid  promotion,  first  to  the  golden  rectory  of  Stanhope  "*, 
and  then  to  the  Deanery  of  Chester.  But  his  bishopric  was  not 
ohtained  without  a  more  arduous  service.  The  Government  which 
carried  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a  Tory  Government;  and 
Tory  statesmen  naturally  desired  to  avert  the  loss  of  that  clerical 
suj)port  on  which  their  power  had  so  mainly  depended  :  they 
kiuw  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy,  and  felt  how  much  they  would 
b  ■  shocked  by  the  passing  of  the  measure;  and  they  reasonably 
A\  i.-lied  to  secure  the  support  of  that  one  of  its  most  prominent 
(  f 'lesiastical  o]»ponents  Avho  had  opposed  it  especially  on  religious 
LMi'unds,  and  had  most  successfully  enlisted  clerical  passions 
against  it.  His  conversion  and  his  arguments,  it  was  hoped, 
might  convince,  or  at  least  silence  many  who  hitherto  had  hung 
so  fondly  on  his  words.  Accordingly  the  conversion  of  Dr. 
Philpotts  was  eft'ected  at  this  ci-itical  juncture.  He  wrote  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  and  he  voted  for  the  author  of  the  Bill,  at  the 
memorable  Oxford  election  of  1829.  Those  who  are  old  enough 
to  remember  that  exciting  contest,  will  not  have  forgotten  tliat 
some  of  its  most  amusing  incidents  were  connected  with  the 
name  of  Philpotts ;  they  will  remember  how  the  print  shops 
were  crowded  with  caricatures  of  the  future  prelate ;  they 
will  remember  the  indignant  aspect  of  the  rustic  pastors  who 
crowded  fast  and  furious  to  the  poll ;  and  how,  one  after  another, 
when  he  had  registered  his  vote  against  '  the  traitor  Peel,' 
rushed  off  to  the  engraver's  for  a  picture  of  '  the  great  rat,'  to 
carry  home  to  his  parish.  Nor  can  they  have  ibrgotten  that 
impudent  undergraduate,  who  deliberately  stopped  the  Dean  of 


Bishop  made  to  retain  this  livinL%  together  with  his  bishopric,  and 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject.  He  was 
obliged,  however,  to  sun-ender  it,  whicli  he  did  very  adroitly,  by  ex- 
changing it  for  the  crolden  stall  which  he  still  holds  at  Durham. 
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Chester  as  he  was  walking  clown  the  High  Street,  accosting 
him  with  extended  right  hand,  and  the  exclamation,  '  Rat  it, 
'  Philpotts,  how  are  you?' 

Such  symptoms  showed  that  the  Dean's  disinterested  change 
of  opinion  was  not  as  favourably  received  by  his  old  admirers* 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  by  the  statesmen  who  had 
laboured  for  his  conversion ;  nevertheless,  it  was  duly  rewarded 
by  the  arbiters  of  ecclesiastical  destiny,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  following  year  he  quitted  the  Deanery  of  Chester  for  the 
See  of  Exeter.  But  though  his  crosier  was  won  by  incon- 
sistency in  politics,  it  has  been  wielded  with  a  consistent 
policy.  During  an  episcopate  of  more  than  twenty  years  he 
has  pursued  the  same  well-considered  ends  by  the  same  well- 
chosen  means,  with  consummate  ability,  untiring  energy,  and 
unswerving  perseverance.  The  ends  which  he  has  thus  steadily 
sought  have  been,  first,  to  increase  his  authority ;  secondly, 
to  promote  his  relatives ;  thii-dly,  to  keej)  himself  prominently 
before  the  public.  Everj'  act  of  his  administration  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  these  three  motives,  —  to  love  of  power,  to 
love  of  family,  or  to  love  of  notoriety.  We  will  first  illustrate 
the  opei'ation  of  these  ruling  principles  of  his  episcopal  govern- 
ment by  a  few  examples,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  consider  the 
chief  means  by  which  these  ends  have  been  attained. 

First,  then,  the  Bishop  has  made  it  his  great  endeavour  so  to 
exercise  his  office  as  to  gratify  his  love  of  power.  We  have  seen 
that,  according  to  his  theory,  a  bishop  is  an  irresponsible  despot, 
supreme  over  his  diocese,  and  subject  to  no  superior ;  and  this 
theory  he  has  carried  out  in  practice,  so  far  as  circumstances  have 
permitted,  by  exercising  in  the  most  vexatious  manner  the  powers 
which  the  law  allowed  him,  and  usurping,  where  he  safely  might, 
the  powers  which  the  law  denied.  The  executive  power  of  a 
bishop  is  almost  confined  to  the  right  of  enforcing  the  Rubric  and 
Canons  of  the  Church.     But  this  code  is  in  so  many  instances 


*  The  disgust  excited  among  them  by  this  exceedingly  sudden 
conversion  (his  strongest  work  against  Emancipation  being  published 
the  very  year  before  he  assented  to  the  measure)  is  amusingly  illus- 
trated by  a  letter  to  Lord  Eldon,  which  the  Bishop  has  caused  to  be 
published  in  the  Life  of  that  nobleman.  Lord  Eldon  appears  to  have 
shown  his  disgust  at  the  Bishop's  tergiversation  by  a  marked  cold 
ness,  and  an  assumption  of  superior  rectitude,  which  was  continued 
for  some  years.  And  the  Bishop  rebukes  him  ibr  his  self-righteous- 
ness, and  shows  him  the  dauger  of  relying  on  his  own  works,  in  a 
strain  really  quite  evangelical.  Many  excellent  persons  have  been 
much  edified  by  this  letter.  See  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  voL  iii. 
p.  295. 
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)ractically  obsolete,  that  tliere  is  no  more  ample  field  for  vex- 
itious  and  inconsistent  interference  ;  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
aw  must  be  abandoned,  but  its  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  may 
DC  scrupulously  exacted.  To  enforce  it,  moreover,  in  this  mau- 
ler, is  ])articularly  gratifying  to  a  man  who  loves  the  exercise 
)f  arbitrary  dominion  for  its  own  sake.  Thus  Bishop  Philpotts 
iistinguished  himself  from  the  first  as  a  liubrical  martinet. 
The  great  violations  of  the  Rubric,  which  are  daily  committed 
oy  every  clergyman  in  his  diocese,  he  not  only  connives  at,  but 
sanctions  by  his  own  cxam])le.  The  positive  law  which  com- 
mands the  daily  celebration  of  morning  and  evening  service  he  has 
oever  attempted  to  enforce  or  to  obey.  He  himself  violates  the 
Rubric  every  time  he  Confirms,  and  disobeys  the  Canons  of  the 
Universal  Church*,  by  deserting  his  episcopal  residence  in  the 
cathedral  city.  But  the  transposition  of  a  lesson,  the  alteration 
of  a  syllable,  the  omission  of  a  paternoster,  the  misplacing  of  a 
collect,  he  visits  with  instant  punishment.  Thus  he  proceeded 
against  Mr.  Gorham,  under  the  *  Clergy  Discipline  Act,'  upon 
a  charge  of  having  once  omitted  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Ser- 
vice for  the  Churching  of  Women.  Thus  he  prosecuted  Mr. 
Smith  for  placing  a  few  flowers  upon  his  communion  table. 
And  so  he  lately  hunted  a  laborious  curate  out  of  his  diocese, 
for  the  oflfence  of  allowing  a  parent  to  stand  sponsor  to  his  child, 
contrary  to  a  semi-obsolete  canon  :  and  this  offence  was  called  by 
the  Bishop  (who,  as  we  have  seen,  habitually  violates  the 
Rubric  himself,  and  had  just  excommunicated  the  Primate,)  'the 

*  most  discreditable  instance  of  irregularity  which  had  ever  come 

*  under  his  notice.'  But  the  most  curious  and  characteristic 
example  of  his  rubrical  martinetism  occurred  at  the  church 
where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  service  at  Torquay, 
while  Mr.  Edward  Elliot  (the  well-known  author)  was  ofiiciating. 
It  was  one  of  those  Sundays  on  which  the  Athanasian  Ci'ced  is 
appointed  to  be  read ;  but  the  clergyman,  forgetting  this  cir- 
cumstance, was  proceeding  as  usual  with  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
when  suddenly  he  was  stopped,  and  his  words  overpowered  by 
a  voice  of  thunder,  which  shouted  forth,  "  Whosoever  will  be 

*  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic 

*  faith.'  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Bishop,  who  would  not  be 
defrauded  of  his  favourite  damnatory  clauses.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  this  striking  exhibition  of  authority  would 

*  In  those  very  African  Canons  which  the  Bishop  (so  unluckily 
for  himself )  declared  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  to  beef  universal 
obligation,  it  is  expressly  ordered  that  the  bishop  should  live  close  to 
his  cathedral,  '  ut  Episcopus  non  longe  ab  Ecclesia  hospitiolum 
'  habeat.^ 
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have  siifliccd  for  a  sinde  morninjs: ;  but  more  %vas  yet  to  comi 
It  was  a  Sacramental  Sunday,  and  the  mass  of  the  congregatioi 
had   (juitted   the    building,  'leaving   the   cpramunicants    alone. 
The  Communion  Service  was  proceeding,  in  the  midst  of  thCj 
holy  calm  so  peculiar  to  that  hour,  and  so  soothing  to  eve: 
Christian  heart.     But  the  stillness  was  rudely  broken  by  th 
Bishop's  voice,  vociferating  once  more  in  a  tone  of  startlin 
energy  '  Damnation."     The  interruption  had  been  caused  by] 
Mr.  Elliot's  altering  this  word,  to  which  tlie  Bishop  is  so  par 
tial,  into  condemnation,  in  a  passage  of  the  '  Exhortation,'  wherej 
it  is  manifestly  equivalent  to  the  term  substituted  by  Mr.  Elliot.* 
We  were  much  amused  by  the  remark  of  a  county  magistrate, 
who  on  hearing  this  anecdote  said,  '  Had  I  been  present,  I 

*  should  have  fined  the  Bishop  five  shillings  for  "  profane 
'  "  swearing : "  and  should  have  desired  the  churchwardens  to 
'  prosecute  him  in  his  own  Consistory  Court  for  "  brawling  in 
'  "  church.'" 

But  it  would  have  been  well  had  our  prelate's  love  of  power 
exhausted  itself  in  such  petty  interference  and  trivial  annoy- 
ances as  we  have  described : 

Atque  utinam  his  potius  uugis  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Tempora  sasvitite  I 

might  be  the  exclamation  of  the  spoliated  patrons  of  his 
diocese,  whose  livings  he  has  given  to  his  relations  or  his  par- 
tisans, 'to  be  the  portion  of  his  servants,  and  the  heritage  of 

*  his  kinsfolk.'  The  executive  power  of  a  bishop,  as  we  hav( 
said,  is  extremely  limited ;  but  the  power  which  he  may 
usurp,  by  abusing  the  judicial  trust  Avherewith  the  law  invests 
liim,  is  often  very  considerable.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
the  greater  pai't  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  is  in  the  hands  of 
lay  patrons,  who,  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  benefice,  nominate  a 
clergyman  to  succeed  to  the  incumbency.  The  clergyman  so 
nominated  is  instituted  by  the  bishop,  whose  duty"  it  is  to 
ascertain  the  legal  qualifications  of  the  clerk  presented  to  him, 
and  to  administer  to  him  certain  oaths  by  law  appointed. 
The  law  gives  to  the  bishop  no  cognisance  of  the  patron's  title 
to  present,  that  being  regarded  not  "as  an  ecclesiastical  but  as  a 
civil  right,  cognisable  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  not 
by  the  Court  of  Arches.  Hence,  if  there  be  but  one  undis- 
puted claimant  to  the  right  of  presentation,  the  bishop's  duty  is 
emiply  to  iutititute  the  patron's  nominee,  without  questioning 

•  In  « they  eat  and  drink  their  own  damnation,'  Mr.  Elliot  read 
condemnation.'     The  original  word  is  Kpi^jLa. 
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his  title.  If  there  be  more  than  one  party  claiming  to  jirctent, 
the  bishop  must  institute  the  nominee  of  tiiat  i>arty  whose  claim 
— -^nis  best  founded*;  which  will  leave  to  the  other  party  his  civil 
111,  and  transmit  the  determination  of  the  cause  to  the  tein- 
j.-ial  courts.  Such  is  the  course  adopted  by  all  other  l)ishops, 
we  believe,  without  a  siufrle  exception.  But  Bislioj)  Philpotts 
is  not  a  man  to  be  fettered  by  precedents,  or  to  suffer  conmion 
usage  to  prevent  him  from  seizing  any  available  point  of  van- 
tage. He  appears  to  acr  sytematically  upon  the  theory  that  all 
the  patronage  in  the  diocese  rightfully  belongs  to  the  bishop,  and 
that  all  means  are  justifiable  which  may  defeat  the  claims  of  any 
other  patron.  Upon  the  vacancy  of  a  living,  it  is  his  practice 
(wherever  he  thinks  there  is  a  chance  of  its  succeeding)  to  demand 
the  insj)ection  of  the  pati'on's  title  deeds.  If  these  are  surren- 
dered, and  if  any  flaw  therein  can  be  detected  by  the  legal 
acuteness  for  Avhich  he  is  distinguished,  he  refuses  to  institute 
the  patron's  presentee.  Yet  this  refusal  is  not  made  hai'shly  or 
abruptly.  At  first  the  Bishop  merely  hints  his  doubts  Avith  a 
bland  jjoliteness,  professing  the  greatest  willingness  and  even 
anxiety  to  be  convinced  of  the  patron's  rights.  At  this  stage,  a 
subtle  courtesy  is  an  essential  part  of  his  policy  ;  for,  were  he  at 
once  to  refuse  to  institute,  the  patron  would  bring  a  Avrit  of 
Quare  iinpedit  against  him  immediately,  Avhich  would  anticipate 
the  lapse,  and  render  it  impossible  to  usui'p  the  benefice.  And 
now  indeed  (since  his  tactics  have  become  gcjicrally  understood) 
this  would  be  the  course  of  every  patron  not  extremely  ill- 
advised,  upon  the  Bishop's  evincing  the  slightest  hesitation. 
But  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  episcopate,  even  lawyers  fell  into 
the  pit;  they  were  in  the  habit  of  trusting  implicitly  to  other 
bishops  in  cases  of  this  description ;  and  they  did  not  de- 
mur even  to  betray  their  client's  title,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  for  further  information.  Tl;ey  even  refrained 
from  recommending  legal  proceedings  in  a  case  where  they  sus- 
pected no  ultimate  diflSculty,  but  only  imagined  a  little  scrui)u- 


*  There  is  a  legal  method  provided,  whereby  the  bishop  is  bound 
to  ascertain  this,  called  a  Jus  Patronatus,  which  is  thus  described  by 
Blackstone :  —  'A  jus  patrountus  is  a  commission  from  the  bishop, 
directed  usually  to  his  chancellor  and  others  of  competent  learning; 
who  are  to  summon  a  jury  of  six  clergymen  and  six  laymen,  to 
inquire  into  and  examine  who  is  the  rightful  patron,  and  if,  upon 
such  inquiry  made,  and  certificate  thereof  returned  by  the  com- 
missioners, he  admits  and  institutes  tlie  clerk  of  that  patron  whom 
*  they  return  as  the  true  one,  the  bishop  secures  himself  at  all  events 
from  being  a  disturber,  whatever  proceedings   may  be   had   after- 
wards in  the  temporal  courts.'  {Blackstone,  vol.  iii.  p.  24G.) 
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loslty  on  the  part  of  a  prelate  punctiliously  anxious  in  the  forma 
of  his  office.  Thus  they  have  suffered  the  legal  term  of  six 
months  to  elapse  without  bringing  a  writ.  But  no  sooner  is  this 
probationary  period  at  an  end  than  their  eyes  are  opened.  A 
startling  change  takes  place  in  the  tone  of  the  Bishop's  corre- 
spondence :  he  has  found  the  difficulty  in  their  title  insuperable 
and  his  attorney  drops  the  mask,  and  recommends  them,  if  th( 
think  fit,  to  resort  to  their  legal  remedy.  The  luckless  patr 
vainly  remonstrates  ;  his  lawyer  reminds  the  Bishop  that  he  h 
only  disclosed  the  title  out  of  courtesy,  and  'under  the  idea 

*  being  in  the  most  honourable  hands.'  But  all  is  to  no  puTs 
pose.  The  lapse  has  accrued.  It  is  true  that  some  great 
writers  on  Law  *  have  held  a  lapse  to  be  '  a  mere  trust  in  law^ 
to  be  exercised  by  the  bishop  '  as  for  the  patron,  and  to  his  be- 
'hoof:'  an  idea  of  this  kind  is  a  gloss  unknown  to  Bishop 
Philpotts.  Having  managed  to  effect  a  lapse,  he  proceeds  to 
treat  the  living  as  his  private  property,  and  immediately  insti- 
tutes some  relative  or  friend.  Of  course  we  need  not  say  thai 
in  such  cases  he  is  only  '  performing  a  painful  duty  which  h« 

*  owes  to  the  Church,'  and  that  the  flaws  in  the  patron's  titl( 
'  are  forced  upon  his  notice  by  his  legal  advisers.'  But  his  owd 
view  of  the  course  which  he  adopts  is  best  explained  in  his  own 
words,  given  upon  oath,  when  he  was  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Cockburn,  in  the  celebrated  Latimer  case. 

'  3Ir.  Cockburn.  Your  Lordship  instituted  proceedings  to  sel 
'  aside  that  election  [to  the  living  of  Chudleigh]. 

'  Bishop.  Xo,  I  did  not.  What  I  did  was  this.  I  resisted  the 
'  validity  of  the  presentation. 

'  3Ir.  C.     I  believe  your  Lordship   claimed  the  right  to  present 

*  yourself  ? 

'  Bishop.  It  did  lapse,  /made  no  such  claim;  it  having  revertec 
'  to  the  see  by  lapse. 

'  Mr.  C.     You  objected  to  the  election  ? 

'  Bishop.  I  did  not  object  to  the  election.  The  objections  wen 
'  taken  by  my  lawyers  ;  and  I  cannot  state  exactly  ichat  they  were  (.') 
'  But  the  upshot  of  the  thing  was,  that  the  validity  of  the  present- 

*  ation  was  what  /  was  advised  to  object  to ;    and  I  did  as  th 
'  advised  me. 

'  Mr.  C.  I  suppose  you  submitted  the  matter  to  the  consideration 
'  of  your  lavrjer  frst  ?  [a  very  pregnant  question  this  !] 

'  Bishop.  Certainly  (.')'  [an  answer  remarkable  for  its  consistency 
with  the  preceding  !J 


*  Godolphin  says,  '  a  lapse  is  not  an  interest  naturally,  but 
trust  in  law,  the  object  of  which  trust  is  to   provide  the  church 
with  a  rector  in  default  of  the  patron,  yet  as  for  him  and  to  ' ' 
behoof.' 
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I  this  case  of  Cluulleigli  the  spoil  was  rescued  from  the 
op's  grasp,  even  before  he  had  time  to  seize  it,  by  the 
lous  measures  of  the  patrons.  But  even  where  he  has 
pcd  a  living,  and  collated  to  it  wrongfully  (by  the  method 

which  we  have  described  above),  he  has  been  sometimes  compelled 

I'l  disgorge  his  prey  by  that  formidable  writ  of  Quare  impcdit,  to 

which  we  have  before  alluded;  a  writ  whose  name  must  sound 

I-  detestably  to  the  ears  of  Bishop  Philpotts,  as  the  name  of 

rmliavient  did  to  those  of  Archbishop  Laud.     To  illustrate 

preceding  statement,  we  will  relate  the  particulars  of  two 

-  which  became  the   subject  of  litigation :  the  first,  as  an 

iiple  of  successful  resistance  to  the  Bishop's  usurpation;  the 

;id,  one  of  that  class  of  cases  (unhappily  I'ar  more  numerous) 

u  M  re  the  patron  has  been  compelled  to   submit  to  spoliation 

tVmu  pecuniary  inability  to  sustain  an  expensive  lawsuit. 

AVithin  a  single  month,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  the  Bishop  of 

I'xetcr  presented  by  lapse  to  three  different  livings,  viz.  Brush- 

l'i"il.  Koborough,  and  Combpyne.     AVe  mention  this  in  passing 

:i>  a  sample  of  the  vigour  of  his  administration.    The  two  first  of 

til  -e  presentations  were  not  (so  far  as  we  know)  the  subject  of 

lit  illation,  but  that  of  Combpyne  was  contested,  and  the  cause 

\v;.<   decided  by  Lord  C.  J.  Tindal  in  Trinity   Term,   1839. 

ilu'    pai'ticulars    of  the    case    are    not  without   interest.     On 

tlu'   avoidance  of  the  living  (a  small  rectory  in  the  South  of 

Dt  von)  the  patron  presented  a  clerk,  anticipating  no  difficulty, 

ii-  the  right  had  been  exercised  by  the  same  party  three  times 

i!!  t'.ie  preceding  thirty-five  years,  and  as  there  was  no  opposi- 

\  ii  •!!  from  any  quarter.     The  Bishop,  however,  (through  his  secre- 

!:iry)  asked  for  an  inspection  of  the  title  deeds;  and  the  legal 

ul\  iser  of  the  patron,  through  implicit  reliance  on  the  Bishop's 

liouourable  intentions,  complied  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  with  a 

'!<  Miand  which  he  might  have  refused  as  a  matter  of  law.     The 

'   i-oquence  was,  that  the  Bishop  suggested  a  very  ingenious 

•tion  to  the  patron's  title ;  viz.  that  he  was  tenant-in-common 

i\  a  Koman  Catholic  ;  and  that,  as  the  right  of  presentation 

ii;    Romanist  patrons  in  Devonshire  is  vested  in  the  University 

■  <  )xford,  the  said  University  ought  to  have  joined  in  the  pre- 

ition.     This  objection,  however,  was  not  disclosed  till  the 

aonths  had  expired;  up  to  that  time  the  Bishop's  secretaiy 

required  further  information  to  complete  the  title.     On  the 

day  on  wliich  the  alleged  lapse  accrued,  the  patron's  legal 

iser  received  for  the  first  time  notice  of  the  Bishop's  inten- 

to  reject  the  nomination  on  the  ground  just  mentioned. 

Bishop  declared,  that  his  sole  object  was  to  preserve  the 

I I  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  but,  singularly  enough,  he 
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collated  to  the  living  a  protege  of  his  own,  without  even  notify- 
ing the  '  disability  of  the  Popish  patron '  to  the  University, 
although  by  statute  (12  Anne,  c.  14.)  he  was  bound  to  do  so. 
Hereupon  a  writ  of  Quare  impedit  was  brought  by  the  patron  ; 
to  which  the  Bishop  (after  causing  much  needless  delay)  de- 
murred on  the  point  of  law,  and  pleaded  that  '  he  had  no  notice 
'  that  W.  Knight  (the  co-patron)  was  a  llonian  Catholic  till 

*  long  after  the  right  to  present  by  reason  of  lapse  had  devolved 

*  on  him.'  The  replication  to  this  plea  showed  that  the  Bishop's 
secretary  had  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  such  notice  before 
the  lapse ;  and  a  letter  was  produced  from  the  Bishop  himself 
directly  contradicting  his  oicn  plea.  The  case,  in  fact,  was  so 
clear,  that  Sir  F.  Kelly,  the  able  advocate  of  the  Bishop,  was 
obliged  to  admit  (in  his  argument)  that  '  the  Bishop  had  notice 

*  before  the  lapse  accrued.'* 

After  hearing  the  argument  on  the  point  of  law,  the  Court 
decided  in  favour  of  the  patron,  whose  living  had  in  the  mean- 
time been  usurped  by  the  Bishop's  nominee  for  two  years.  The 
judgment  of  the  law  having  been  pronounced,  we  might  have 
sup})osed  that  the  Bishop  would  be  eager  to  remedy  the  in- 
justice he  had  committed,  and  atone  for  the  heavy  expenditure 
which  he  had  thrown  on  the  injured  party,  by  immediately  in- 
stituting the  rightful  incumbent.  On  the  contrary,  the  delays 
interposed  were  so  vexatious,  that  at  last  the  patron  was  com- 
pelled to  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan  for  redress,  when  he  obtained 
from  the  right-minded  Archbishop  Howley  immediate  institution. 
Thus  the  case  of  Mr.  Gorham  Avas  not  the  first  where  the  au- 
thority of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  called  in  to  per- 
form an  act  of  justice  which  the  law  had  imposed  on  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  Nor  was  Archbishop  Sumner  the  first  Archbishop 
whose  metropolitan  jurisdiction  was  invoked  to  restrain  this 
contumacious  suftragan.  And  this  enables  us  better  to  under- 
stand that  bitterness  of  feeling  with  which  he  speaks  of  the 

*  vast  and  irresponsible  power  of  the  Primate  of  all  England.' 
— 'Irresponsible  (^said  I)?    that  is  a  light  v:ord — it  is  a  tran- 

*  scendent  poiver,  riding  over  every  diocese,  and  controlling  the 
'^  judgment  of  every  bishop  within  his  province^  No  doubt,  it 
must  be  disagreeable  for  a  bishop  to  have  his  resistance  '  over- 

*  ridden,'  and  his  'judgment  controlled,'  by  this  vexatious  sub- 
jection to  a  superior  who  will  not  allow  him  '  to  do  what  he  will 
'  with  his  own.'  For  is  not  '  every  diocese  In  itself  a,  whole'  ?  \ 
And  is  not  every  bishop  by  divine  right  tha  absolute  ruler  of 

*  See  the  report  of  the  case  in  the  '  Jurist,'  August  24.  1839. 
\  Pastoral,  p.  108. 
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his  diocese?     Xo  wonder  then  tli;it  our  pndute  'finds  liis  spiri- 
'  tii:d  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  in  Christ's  holy  Catholic 

*  and  Apostolic  Church,  impaired  and  marred  by  his  position  in 

*  the  national  Church.'  * 

The  next  case  that  we  shall  mention  is  one  of  peculiar  cruelty 
and  injustice ;  and  it  excited  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  a 
very  general,  though  fruitless  indignation.  The  living  of  Stock- 
land,  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  diocese,  became  vacant. 
The  history  of  the  advowson  is  curious.  In  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  it  had  been  the  pro[)erty  of  the  incumbent, 
who  was  involved  in  IMonmoutlfs  rebellion,  and  condemned  to 
death  l)y  Judge  Jeffreys.  The  unfortunate  man  was,  however, 
allowed  to  ransom  his  life  by  a  heavy  fine,  which  he  had  uo 
means  of  raising  except  by  the  sale  of  the  advowson.  The  free- 
holders of  his  parish  therefore  combined  to  purchase  the  advowson 
from  him,  and  contributed  for  that  purpose  the  sum  required  to 
save  their  vicar's  life.  Thus  they  became  themselves  possessed 
of  the  advowson  as  tenants-bi-common,  and  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives have  continued  to  exex-cise  the  right  of  presentation 
without  dispute  to  the  present  time.  The  late  incumbent  (a 
]Mr.  Cox)  had  become  by  purchase  the  representative  of  the 
majority  of  these  original  co-tenants,  and  thus  virtually  the 
owner  of  the  advowson,  which  he  bequeathed  as  the  sole  pro- 
vision to  his  eldest  son.  Thus  the  property  had  once  more 
reverted  to  the  same  state  in  which  it  had  been  before  the  cam- 
paign of  Jeffreys ;  and  had  Jeffreys  been  bishop,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  dealt  with  it  exactly  as  Bishop  Philpotts  has  thought 
fit  to  do.  On  the  avoidance  of  the  living  Mr.  Cox  presented 
himself  to  it ;  but  an  opposition  (so  suited  to  promote  the 
Bishop's  designs  that  it  might  have  been  contrived  by  himself) 
was  made  to  this  presentation  by  the  representatives  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  co-tenants.  So,  when  Apjjius  Claudius  coveted 
the  possession  of  Virginia,  she  was  brought  into  his  court  by 
the  claim  of  Marcus.  The  Bishop,  however,  was  more  ])rudcut 
and  less  hasty  than  the  Decemvir.  He  did  not  at  once  disallow 
the  claim  of  Yirginius.  He  temporised  as  usual,  requiring 
evidence  of  title,  and,  when  that  was  furnished,  demanding  fur- 
ther information,  till  at  length  the  six  months  expired,  before 
the  deluded  patron  had  taken  any  legal  measures  against  him. 
The  other  party  (meanwhile)  took  no  steps  whatever  to  main- 
tain their  presentation ;  but  they  had  (without  intending  it) 
provided  the  Bishop  with  an  excuse  for  alleging  his  inability  to 
decide  between  two  adverse  patrons.     Of  course  the  difficulties 


•  Pastoral,  p.  109. 
VOL.  xcv.  NO.  CXCili. 
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of  the  question  were  too  great  for  one  so  entirely  inexperienced 
in  legal  technicalities :  and  we  mnst  charitably  believe  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  commission  of  inquiry*  whereby  a 
bishop  is  to  resolve  his  doubts  in  such  disputed  cases.  Accord- 
ingly he  could  find  no  resource  save  that  of  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot,  by  bestowing  the  litigated  property  on  his  own  wife's 
nephew  ! 

The  morality  of  this  proceeding  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  judge,  who  was  so  perplexed  by  the  rival  claims  of  two 
litigants,  that  he  could  only  escape  from  the  difficulty  by 
adjudging  the  sum  in  dispute  to  himself.  Such  conduct  in  a 
temporal  judge  would  be  followed  by  retribution  so  instantaneous 
and  so  severe,  that  our  narrative  may  reasonably  appear  im- 
possible and  inconceivable ;  but  our  bishops  have  been  left 
almost  irresponsible  in  the  administration  of  their  more  sacred 
trusts.  It  appears  to  have  been  assumed  that  a  bishop  could 
not  be  capable  of  perverting  his  judicial  functions  into  a  means 
of  personal  advantage  or  family  aggrandisement :  and  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  generally  this  confidence  has  been  justified.  Bishop 
Philpotts  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  bishop  who  ever  made 
his  judicial  power  of  institution  an  instrument  to  provide  for  his 
own  relatives  out  of  the  family  property  of  others. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  Our  readers  may  imagine  the 
consternation  of  the  unfortunate  clergyman,  whose  sole  pro- 
vision was  thus  taken  from  him  to  enrich  the  Bishop's  nephew. 
Still,  it  may  be  said,  he  liad  his  legal  remedy.  The  courts  were 
open  ;  the  bishop  and  clerk  might  implead  one  another.  This 
expensive  redress  then,  Mr,  Cox  prepared  to  seek  ;  the  writ  was 
brought,  the  declarations  filed,  and  proceedings  commenced. 
The  diocese,  scandalised  by  an  act  of  nepotism  so  flagrant,  hoped 
that  the  law  would  soon  restoi*e  the  rightful  owner  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  only  property.  But  such  natural  expectations 
were  doomed  to  disappointment.  After  long  delay,  the  Bishop 
and  his  nominee  pleaded  to  the  action.  The  Bishop's  pleas 
filled  ninety-two  sheets  of  parchment,  his  nephew's  occupied 
thirty-nine  !  In  these  pleas-  they  required  that  the  title  of  every 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  original  co-tenants  should  be 
deduced  from  the  year  1688  !  f  The  establishment  of  the  pedi- 
grees alone  (we  need  hardly  say)  would  have  exhausted  a 
moderate  fortune.    The  lawyers  employed  by  the  ejected  clergy- 

*  The  jus  paironatus  :   see  above,  p.  77. 

■]■  The  iniquity  of  this  will  appear  still  more  clearly,  when  wa 
state  that  both  the  rival  parties  claiming  the  presentation  admitted  th& 
titles  to  be  correctly  deduced. 
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man  wnrncd  liim  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  cause  it  would  cost 
him  not  loss  than  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  before  he  could 
hope  to  establish  his  rijjjht.  This  was  a  sum  utterly  beyond  his 
power  to  raise,  and  he  had  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  with- 
draw from  the  ruinous  contest,  on  which  ho  had  already  ex- 
pended four  hundred  ])ounds  which  he  could  ill  spare.  Perhaps 
he  thought  that  upon  his  speedy  submission  some  compunctious 
feeling  would  lead  the  prelate,  who  had  enriched  his  own 
family  at  his  expense,  to  give  him  some  small  benefice  in  lieu  of 
the  valuable  living  of  which  he  had  been  despoiled.  I'ut  such 
hopes,  if  he  entertained  them,  proved  fallacious;  he  had  no 
resource  but  to  seek  a  precarious  subsistence  in  some  distant 
curacy,  and  submit,  with  such  resignation  as  he  might,  to  the 
total  loss  of  his  property  and  the  ruin  of  his  prospects ;  a  con- 
spicuous victim  of  episcopal  special-pleading. 

We  have  mentioned  this  case  to  illustrate  the  Bishop's  love  of 
poxcer ;  but  it  serves  equally  to  exemplify  his  love  of  family 
advancement,  the  gratification  of  which  we  have  considered  as 
the  second  great  end  *  of  his  policy.  In  this  respect,  it  must  be 
confessed,  his  conduct  has  not  been  without  precedents  in  his 
own  order.  He  may  plead  the  example  of  too  many  eccle- 
siastics, English  and  foreign,  in  defence  of  nepotism.  As  there 
are  some  men  iniius  lihri,  men  of  a  single  book,  who  know  that 
cherished  volume  so  well  that  they  seem  to  know  no  other  ;  so 
there  are  some  bishops  unius  versus,  men  of  a  single  text,  whose 
Scriptural  knowledge  seems  limited  to  that  favourite  passage, 
*  he  that  providcth  not  for  his  oun  house  is  ivorsc  tlian  an  inJideV 
We  fear  St.  Paul  would  have  been  astonished,  had  he  been  told 
that  his  words  were  construed  into  a  direction  to  the  successors  of 
Timothy  to  give  all  the  best  preferment  of  their  dioceses  to 
their  sons  and  nephews.  AVe  cannot  but  think  it  possible  that 
he  might  have  rebuked  such  an  interpretation  by  an  appeal  to 
those  startling  words  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  '  Wherefore 
'  honovrest  thou  thy  sons  above  me,  to  make  yourselves  fat  with 
'  the  chief  est  of  all  the  offerings  of  Israel  my  people  f]  Such, 
however,  being  the  orthodox  Episcopal  interpretation  of  St. 
Paul's  words,  we  cannot  wonder  that  so  many  of  our  bishops 
should  act  upon  the  supposed  precept.     Yet  we  must  do  them 


•  The  public  has  enjoyed,  in  the  case  which  we  have  just  recorded, 
nn  opportunity  of  estimating  the  fitness  of  the  Bishop's  choice  of  his 
relntives.  His  nephew,  the  intrudiiii;  Vicar  of  Stockland,  before  the 
first  year  of  liis  incumbency  had  expired,  was  found  guilty  in  an 
paction  in  the  CoJinty  Court  of  an  assault  upon  one  of  his  parisliioners. 
:     t  1  Sam.  ii.  29. 
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the  justice  to  say,  that  in  thus  providing  for  their  families  .they 
very  seldom  overstep  the  bounds  of  decency.  The  relatives 
whom  they  select  for  preferment  are  respectable,  if  not.  dis- 
tinguished ;  marked  by  clerical  decorum,  if  not  by  apostolic 
zeal.  Here  again  there  is  one  exception,  and  that  exception  is 
Bishop  Philpotts.  He  alone  has  so  far  prostituted  the  mosti 
sacred  function  of  his  office  as  to  confer  ordination  upon  one 
^vhose  offences  had  (by  the  Bishop's  own  regulations)  excluded 
him  from  holy  orders  altogether ;  and  the  offender  so  ordained 
was  his  own  son.  To  estimate  the  character  of  this  transaction, 
some  of  our  readers  may  need  to  be  informed  that  all  bishops 
require  candidates  for  ordination  from  the  imivcrslties  to  pro^ 
duce  testimonials  of  conduct  from  their  respective  colleges ;  anc' 
these  college  testimonials,  being  thus  indispensable  for  ordi- 
nation, are  never  refused  by  a  college  to  any  of  its  members 
without  the  extremest  reluctance.  Indeed,  if  any  accusation 
can  be  made  against  our  colleges,  it  is  not  for  too  great  severity 
in  refusing,  but  for  too  great  facility  in  granting,  these  certi- 
ficates. Flagrant  indeed  must  be  the  misconduct,  and  repeated 
the  offences  of  a  student,  before  the  authorities  of  his  college 
can  be  brought  to  refuse  him  his  testimonials ;  for  in  so  doi 
they  deliberately  bar  him  out  for  ever  from  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, and  thus  ruin,  in  many  cases,  his  prospects  for  life.  So 
severe  a  punishment  is  not  inflicted  but  under  the  compulsion  of 
an  irresistible  conviction  of  its  necessity.  Yet  this  sentence 
was  passed  by  the  authorities  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  upon 
son  of  Bishop  Philpotts  ;  and  notwithstanding  this  sentence, 
and  in  violation  of  his  own  regulations  making  college  testi- 
monials Indispensable  for  ordination,  the  Bishop  proceeded  at 
once  to  ordain  this  disqualified  candidate,  and  to  promote  him 
to  ecclesiastical  prefei-ment.  He  afterwards  justified  his  conduct 
by  the  startling  axiom  that  '  a  father  is  the  best  judge  of  his  son's 
*  repentance :'  a  proposition  to  which  Ave  might  demur,  by 
pleading  a  maxim  of  more  general  acceptation,  which  affirms 
that  'parents  are  apt  to  be  partial.' 

Such  is  the  method  of  our  modern  Athanasius  for  guarding 
the  moral  purity  of  the  clerical  order !  Such  is  the  practical 
meaning  of  those  lofty  words  in  which  he  so  often  exalts  th< 
sanctity  of  tlie  sacerdotal  office,  and  impresses  on  our  minds  the 
awful  responsibilities  of  the  transmitter  of  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession ! 

Many  more  illustrations*  might  be  given  of  this  branch  of  qui 

*  An  amusing  liistory  might  be  given  of  the  Bishop's  transactiortJ 
with  respect  to  the  living  of  Hallow  alone.     How  he  bartered  a  stall 
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subject,  but  we  fosir  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  our  i-caclci\s ;  and 
it  is  time  that  we  shoukl  turn  to  the  consideration  of  that  which 
we  have  cUisscd  as  the  tliird  great  principle  of  the  Bishojj's; 
episcopal  life,  viz.  his  Iokc  of  noturicti/.  So  characteristic  of  him 
is  this  passion,  tliat  many  might  iiolJ  notoriety  to  be  the  chief 
end  contemphited  by  liim  throughout,  and  conceive  the  other 
objects  to  be  only  secondary.  But  a  careful  examination  of  his 
history  inclines  us  to  retain  our  divisions.  AVe  believe,  that 
even  his  appetite  for  prominence  has  never  caused  him  to  lose 
sight  of  his  more  private  and  personal  designs.  This  is  com- 
patible with  the  conviction,  that  a  passion  for  notoriety  enters 
most  miscliievously  into  his  character.  A  restless  excitement 
seems  to  be  the  necessary  atmosphere  in  which  he  breathes. 
Party  conflict,  forensic  struggles,  controversial  pamphleteering, 
are  to  him  what  daily  exercise  is  to  others.  An  Irishman 
would  say,  that  he  was  never  at  peace  unless  engaged  in  battle. 
He  is  the  very  Salamander  of  hot  water.  As  old  -l'Esou  was 
made  young  again  by  immersion  in  ]Medea's  cauldron,  so  this 
turbulent  prelate,  after..every  fresh  plunge  into  the  boiling  ele- 
ment, emerges  in  all  the  vigour  of  renovated  youth.  None 
were  more  anuised  than  his  own  adherents  at  that  pathetic 
passage  in  his  '  Pastoral,'  where  he  declares  that  he  had  ex- 
communicated the  Arclibishop  '  at  tohatcver,  not  hazard,  hut 
*  certainty  of  the  destruction  of  my  own  peace  durhuj  the  few  years 
'  or  montJts  which  may  yet  remain  to  me,  — fewer,  it  is  likely,  by 
'  reason  of  the  striu/rjle.''*  '  Why,'  exclaimed  one  of  his  partisans, 
'  the  struggle  will  add  ten  years  to  his  life !' 

This  thirst  for  notoriety  determined  the  ecclesiastical  politics 
of  Bishop  Philpotts  from  the  first.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  his  hapjilness  to  make  himself  a  party  leader,  and  there  was 
but  one  party  Avhich  would  follow  his  lead.  Yet  this  was  the 
very  party  which  he  had,  to  all  appearance,  irrevocably  alienated, 
ivhen  he  ascended  the  Episcopal  throne,  by  kicking  down  the 
ladder  on  which  he  had  mounted.     Nor  is  it  a  trifling  proof  of 


in  his  cathedi-al  (which  his  son  was  disqualified  from  holding)  against 
this  wealthy  rectory;  how  he  attempted  io  jockey  the  Bishop  of 
"Worcester  (we  use  the  term  advisedly)  out  of  anotlier  presentation 
to  the  same  living  for  another  son ;  how  he  revenged  himself  for 
being  defeated  in  this  attempt  by  a  ferocious  onslauglit  on  his  brother 
prelate  in  his  charge  of  1845:  all  this  is  sadly  notorious,  yet,  up  to 
the  present  time,  caret  vate  sacro.  But  our  limits  compel  us  ta 
omit  further  notice  oi"  it  ;  and,  besides,  we  had  rather  leave  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  (who  tells  the  story  so  well)  to  publish  its  de- 
tails. 

*  Pastoral,  p.  oO. 
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his  adroitness,  that  he  should  so  soon  have  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling himself  with  so  many  of  those  whom  he  ■  had  abandoned, 
and  (as  they  said)  betrayed.  But  he  understood  the  materials 
on  which  he  had  to  work  ;  he  was  practised  of  old  in  flattering- 
clerical  prejudices,  in  fanning  the  flames  of  theological  sti'ife,  in 
raising  the  storm  of  bigotry,  and  lashing  into  fury  the  waves  of' 
the  ecclesiastical  tempest,  while  he  calmly  fished  in  the  troubled 
waters.  *  II  connaissait  bien  ses  gens.'  Thus  he  was  soon  once 
more  the  public  champion  of  the  High-Church  faction;  the 
parliamentary  spokesman  of  intolerance.  But  parliamentary 
prominence  was  not  enough.  A  bishop  has  too  few  opportuni- 
ties of  display  ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  too 
serene  for  agitators,  and  his  style  is  better  suited  to  pamphlets 
than  orations ;  consequently  his  parliamentary  efforts  have  been 
few  and  far  between,  compared  with  the  incessant  manifestations 
of  his  activity  out  of  doors.  Happily  there  is  no  need  for  us  in 
this,  as  in  the  former  cases,  to  exemplify  our  topic  by  tedious 
details  which  belong  to  the  administration  of  a  remote  diocese, 
and  have  little  interest  beyond  its  precincts.  The  memory  of 
every  reader  will  recall  moi*e  illustrations  than  our  space  permits 
us  even  to  allude  to.  The  marvellous  feats  of  Bishop  Philpotts 
have  been  so  long  a  part  of  the  polemical  varieties  of  our  news- 
paper, that  we  look  for  them  as  regularly  as  for  the  Irish  horror, 
or.  the  railway  accident.  One  week  he  is  fulminating  his 
denunciation  against  the  Heads  of  the  Church  for  founding  a 
bisho])ric  at  Jerusalem ;  the  next,  he  is  inveighing  against 
Scripture  Readers,  after  all  the  rest  of  the  Bench  have  sanc- 
tioned their  employment.  Now  he  is  inditing  a  philippic 
against  Lord  John  Russell ;  now  imprisoning  Shore :  now  con- 
vulsing his  diocese  by  the  command  to  preach  in  surplices ;  now 
pursuing  Gorham  through  all  the  courts  of  law ;  now  astound- 
ing the  churchwardens  ofBrampford  Speke ;  now  exterminating 
Bishop  Hampden  ;  now  reviling  Archdeacon  Sinclair ;  now  con- 
voking a  Synod;  now  excommunicating  an  Archbishop.  And, 
if  we  turn  from  the  public  intelligence  of  our  newspaper  to  its 
legal  columns,  there  also  we  find  this  indefatigable  Bishop,  with 
the  never-failing  adjunct  '  versus '  either  before  or  after  his 
name.  '  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  versus  Smith,' — '  Edwards 
'  versus  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;'  — '  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  versus 
'  Gorham,' — '  Goi'ham  versus  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;'  — '  The 
'  Queen  on  the  Prosecution  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  versus 
'  Latimer ; '  such  are  the  notices  continually  meeting  our  eyes, 
which  are  said  to  have  made  an  eminent  foreigner  innocently 
inquire  whether  '  ve?-siis '  were  a  i)art  of  the  Episcopal  title  in 
England  generally,  or  attached  to  the  See  of  Exeter  in  par- 
ticular. 
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These  innumerable  lawsuits  originate  (it  may  be  said)  in 
the  love  of"  power  or  pelf";  yet,  surely,  disinterested  love  of 
notoriety  must  also  have  a  large  share  in  their  production,  con- 
sidering how  often  they  terminate  in  failure  and  disgrace.  The 
Bishop  rises  like  x\nta;us  after  every  fall,  invigorated  by  his 
defeat,  courting  another  adverse  judgment,  a  heavier  bill  of 
costs,  or  a  more  damaging  verdict.  He  belongs  to  the  class  of 
sportsmen  with  whom  the  excitement  of  the  chase  amply  i-epays 
its  perils.  A  public  reputation,  of  whatever  kind,  seems  the 
object  sought,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  the  end  attained. 

But  Ave  hasten  from  considering  the  ends  contemplated  by 
Bishop  Philpotts  to  examine  the  means  by  which  he  has  effected 
them.  The  first  and  most  characteristic  of  these  means  is  the 
unsparing  use  of  vituperation.  The  weekly  organ  of  his  party 
(the  '  Guardian'  newspaper)  boasted  lately,  that  '  a  man  must  be 

*  endowed   with  singular  courage  who  can  see  his  own  name 

*  standing  on   a  title-page   of  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's 

*  pamphlets,  as  a  subject  for  the  animadversion  of  the  Bishop, 

*  without  at  least  a  passing  emotion  of  apprehension.'  And  we 
believe  the  boast  not  to  be  unfounded ;  for  it  is  unquestionably 
disagreeable  to  be  abused,  calumniated,  and  spat  upon.  The 
llama  of  Peru  is  a  very  formidable  antagonist ;  and  we  can 
easily  suppose  that  many  of  his  more  timid  opponents  shrink 
from  the  risk  of  drawing  on  themselves  the  demonstration  of  his 
hostility.  In  fact,  it  requires  something  of  the  rohur  et  as 
triplex,  which  is  supposed  to  shield  the  breast  of  our  critical 
brotherhood,  to  encounter  the  peril. 

The  style  of  the  Bishop's  rhetoric  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
actual  examjjles.  And  hei'e  we  are  somewhat  embarrassed  in 
our  selection,  not  from  the  want  of  materials,  but  from  their 
profusion.  A  crowd  of  striking  passages  might  be  extracted 
from  his  early  political  pamphlets,  from  his  assaults  on  Canning, 
from  his  several  letters  to  Lord  John  llussell  (apparently  a  very 
favourite  correspondent),  from  his  denunciations  of  Hampden, 
of  (jrorham,  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  hundreds  more 
who  have  fallen  imder  his  lash.  But,  since  we  must  necessarily 
confine  ourselves  to  a  more  sparing  selection,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  extracts  from  his  most  recent  writings.  And 
we  have  this  rule  to  guide  us  in  our  choice,  that  the  style  of 
Bishop  Pliilpotts  rises  with  the  dignity  of  his  opponent.  Thus 
he  is   contumelious  t  to  an   archdeacon,  insolent  to  a  premier, 

*  '  Guardian'  of  October  1.  1851. 

t  So  the  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  complains  of  the  '  contumelious 
'  epithets '  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.    ( Charge,  2nd  ed.  p.  6.) 
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scurrilous  to  an  arcLbisliop.  Consequently  the  raciest  specimens 
•will  be  found  in  the  controversial  pamphlets  which  he  has  writ- 
ten against  his  Metropolitan,  the  Primate  of  all  England. 
From  these  remarkable  publications,  therefore,  we  shall  extract 
a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages;  which  Avill  have  an  addi- 
tional interest,  beyond  the  merits  of  their  style,  as  illustrating 
still  farther  the  Bishop's  interpretation  of  that  oath  which  he 
has  taken  of  reverence  and  obedience  to  his  Archbishop. 

Let  us  first  take  the  following  example  of  the  promised 
*  reverence ' : — 

'  My  Lord,  there  is  one  observation  wliidi  is  forced  upon  the  mind 
by  this  your  teaching.  It  is  rank  Popery — and  worse  than  Popery.' 
.  .  .  .  '  I  stand  aghast  when  I  hear  such  teaching  from  such  a 
place.'  (^Letter,  p.  14.) 

Next  let  us  turn  to  the  following  strokes  of  delicate  irony: — 
'  There  are  one  or  two  objections  to  your  scheme,  which  my  own 
reason  would  be  unequal  to  encounter.  Perhaps  your  Grace's  may 
be  more  successful!'  {lb.  p.  19.)  '  Such  is  the  declaration  of  your 
book ;  but  a  new  light  has  burst  upon  you,  it  seems,  Avhile  preparing 
a  preface  for  it.'  {lb.  p.  42.)  '  Turn  we  to  your  third  witness,  anotlier 
very  illustrious  name,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  Your  Grace  tcilf  be 
glad  to  hear  that  he  really  zcrote  tchat  you  citejrom  his  Baptism  of 
Infants:  {lb.  p.  32.) 

The  audacity  of  this  last  insinuation  equals  its  insolence. 
That  Bisliop  Philpotts,  of  all  people,  should  accuse  an  anta- 
gonist of  habitually  quoting  works  which  he  had  never  read  ! 
Bishop  Philpotts,  whose  famous  blunder  about  the  spurious 
African  Canons  has  been  tlie  amusement  of  the  literary  Avorld, 
ever  since  it  was  so  deliciously  exposed  by  Mr.  Goode  !  Bishop 
Philpotts,  who  so  incautiously  adopted  the  quotations  (sent  him 
by  some  partisan)  from  what  he  calls  '  Duaren's  great  work,' 
which  Mr.  Gorham  conclusively  proves  him  to  have  never 
seen ! 

After  the  foregoing,  we  shall  be  less  surprised  at  the  follow- 
ing accusations  of  fraud,  falsehood,  and  betrayal  of  trust, 
directed  against  the  Primate  : — - 

'  Your  citation  of  Bishop  Taylor,  tchicli  you  have  so  unsuspiciously 
received,  is  absolutely  palpably  fraudulent.'  {lb.  p.  33.)  '  So  much 
suppression  of  the  truth  converts  a  formal  absolution  of  Mr.  Gorham 
into  a  virtual  condemnation  of  his  doctrine.  Grave  charges  thus 
glossed  over  are  tacjtly  acknowledged,  while  the  individual  is  ac- 
quitted. My  Lord,  truth  does  not  usually  thus  shun  the  light:  {lb. 
p.  59.)  '  I  grieve  to  think,  that  instead  of  leading,  you  must  have 
misled  those  whom  you  were  to  instruct,  not  only  by  mis-stating  the 
matters  on  tcJiich  you  advised,  but  also  by  mis-quoting  all  or  almost 
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nil  the  authors  cited  b)/  you  in  confirmation  of  your  statement.' 
(^Letter,  p.  25.)  '  Tell  the;  Cliiircli,  wliosc  highest  f'lmctionary  you  are, 
wliy  you  (lid  not  endeavour  at  least,  to  correct  the  lay  judges  whom 
you  Wf.'re  suninioned  by  your  Queen  to  advise  in  matters  of  spiritual 
learning.  Tell  us  why  you  permitted  them  to  deceive  themselves  so 
grossly.  Tell  us,  above  all,  why  you  joined  them  in  giving  such 
judgment  to  the  world.'  {lb.  p.  G3.) 

So  far  Avc  have  seen  tlic  way  in  which  the  Archbishop  is 
addressed  in  the  second  person  ;  but  the  effect  is  scarcely  less 
strikinfi;  when  his  assuihmt  vitujjcratcs  him  in  the  third.  Thus 
we  read :  — 

'  The  Archbishop  ....  thought  fit  to  desert  the  duty  of  his  office.^ 
(Pastoral,  p.  111.)  '  This  unhappy  judgment  ....  exhibited  the 
Archbishop  as  regardless  of  an  essential  duty  of  his  high  office' 
(lb.)  '  That  surrender  [viz.  the  institution  of  Mr.  Gorhain]  can  be 
regarded  only  as  the  voluntary  betraying  of  a  high  and  most  sacred 
trust.  Traditor  potestatis  quani  sancta  tnater  Ecclesia  a  sjwnso  sua 
acccpcraf.  ]\Iay  it  be  a  solitary  instance  !  May  the  remembrance 
of  it  be  accompanied  with  those  compunctious  feelings,  which,  if  it  be 
remembered  as  an  error,  it  cannot  fail  to  carry  with  it!  May  it  thus, 
with  God's  blessing,  secure  both  the  Archbishop  and  the  Church  in 
whicii  he  fills  the  highest  place,  from  all  danger  of  his  again  furget- 
ing  the  responsil)ilities  of  his  sacred  office!'  {lb.  p.  12.) 

O,  Spirit  of  Molierc  !  Surely  the  happiest  strokes  of  the 
Tartnfte  arc  surpassed  by  this  devout  ejaculation!*  It  can 
only  be  equalled  by  the  felicitous  termination  of  the  letter  to 
the  xYrchbishop,  on  which  j\Ir.  Goode  so  humorously  enlarges ; 
where  a  long  string  of  insults  ushers  in  the  signature  of  '  your 

*  Grace's   ajfectionate  friend  for  nearly  tlnrty  years,  and  your 

*  now  afflicted  servant,  H.  Exeter.''  Yes  !  The  Tartuffe  of 
nature  exceeds  the  Tartuffe  of  art ;  reality  is  more  comic  than 
fiction.  But  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  our  selection,  by  a 
few  more  extracts  from  the  Bishop's  Pastoral.  Strange  title, 
certainly,  for  such  a  document  I  recalling  associations  of  rural 
melodies,  jicaceful  shepherds,  and  Arcadian  repose  I 

We  have  seen  already  that  the  Archbishop  had  become  *  a 
'  f alitor  of  heretical  tenets,''  and  had  '  as  such  forfeited  Ids  right 
*'  to  Catholic  communion  ;'  we   are   further  informed  that  '  His 

*  disciplina   arcani,  it  seems,  forbids  the  clergy  henceforth  to 

*  We  may  remark  that  when  the  Bishop  wishes  to  express  pecu- 
liar spite  against  his  opponents,  he  frequently  puts  his  abuse  of  them 
into  the  form  of  a  prayer  for  their  pardon  or  repentance.  Tluis,  in 
the  '  Ilelston  case,'  he  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  against  Mr.  Le 
Grice,  by  solemnly  praying  for  him  that  he  may  be  judged  with 
mercy. 
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*  Lring  prominently  before  their  people  the  "dangerous"  truth 

*  of  the   spiritual   efficacy  of  baptism ;  and  texts  of  St.  Paul 

*  which  inculcate  it,  are  henceforth  placed  in  the  index  expur- 

*  gatorius  of  modern  Lambeth.'  {Pastoral,  p.  45.)  And,  again,  we 
are  told  that  the  Archbishop  refers  our  Lord's  teaching  to  the 
DeviL'     '  This  is  the  comment  of  our  Lord  himself,  on  his  own 

*  heavenly  lesson  of  mercy ;  yet  this  we  have  seen  condemned 

*  by  the  highest  officer  of  our  Church  as  heterodox,  as  Popish, 

*  ay,  and  by  implication, — I  tremble  ichile  I  icrite  the  icord  —  as 

*  Devilish.'  {lb.  p.  27.) 

Surely  our  High-Church  Prelate  must  have  smiled  internally 
when  he  made  this  quotation  from  the  Methodist  Preacher  in 
Crabbe's  satire :  — 

'  And  go,  it  says,  and  to  the  Devil  go, 
And  shake  thyself — I  tremble,  but  'tis  so.' 

Finally,  let  us  conclude  this  description  of  the  Archbishop, 
with  the  following  remarkable  specimen  of  theological  arith- 
metic, which  supplies  a  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  his. 
heresy  by  the  rule  of  three.     '  I  declare  solemnly,  and  with  a 

*  deep   sense   of  the  responsibility   which   attaches    to    such   a 

*  declaration,  concerning  a  document  proceeding  from  such  a 

*  quarter,  that  I  could  not  name  any  one  work  of  any  minister 

*  in   our  Church  which,  though  of  double   the  bulk,   contains 

*  half  so  many  heretical  statements  as  are  contained  in  this  one 

*  charge.'  {lb.  p.  39.)  Will  our  readers  believe  that  in  the 
very  next  page  to  this  astounding  paragraph  is  the  following 
admonition  addressed  to  Lord  John  Eussell,  Lord  Ashley,  and 
other  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  opposed  the  Papal  Aggres- 
sion ?     '  When  men  of  rank  and  education  suffer  themselves  to 

*  partake  of  the  blind  and  intemperate  passions  of  the  populace, 

*  they  become  populace  themselves ;  and   are  sometimes  more 

*  prominent  than  the  rest  in  coarse  and  vulgar  violence,  because, 

*  having  burst  the  bands  of  conventional  decorum,  they  have 

*  nothing  left  to  restrain  them.'  {lb.  p.  40.)  Well  may  we  ex- 
claim— suo  sibi  gladio  ! 

But  even  more  astonishing  in  its  audacity  is  the  following 
lecture  on  the  sin  of  schism  as  incurred  by  '■  abuse  of  the  rulers 

*  and  ministers  of  the   Church.'     '  Did  it  ever  occur  to  him. 

*  [one  of  the  speakers  at  Freemasons'  Hall]  to  inquire  what  is 

*  the  nature  and  how  wide  the  comprehension  of  that  sin  [of 

*  schism]?  above  all,  how  near  an  approach  to  it  he  makes  who 

*  indulges  in   ignorant   and  fanatical  abuse  of  the  rulers  and 

*  ministers  of  the  Church  to  which  he  professes  to  belong?' 
{lb.  p.  90.) 
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Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  quercntctj  ?  Did  it  never 
occur  to  the  Bishuj)  that  he  was  actually  j)uttint;  the  retort 
into  the  nioutii  of  his  opponent ;  who  might  well  adopt  his 
own  arithmetical  formula,  and  defy  him  to  name  any  other 
work  by  any  member  of  our  CInircli,  zvhich,  thouyh  of  ticice  the 
hulk,    contains    lialf  the  amount  of  '  abuse   of  the   rulers   and 

*  ministers  of  the  Church'  which  is  contained  in  this  single 
Pastoral  ? 

Yet  we  do  not  accuse  the  Bishop,  as  many  do,  of  being  car- 
ried away  into  these  extravagancies  by  uncontrollable  violence  of 
temper.     On  the  contrary,  we  believe  all  this  vituperation  to  be 
prepared  and  uttered  deliberately,   on   system,   in    conformity 
with  his  sense  of  expediency  and  of  the  fitness  of  things.     It  is 
the  fashion  to  call  him  an  incendiary,  but  if  he  is  an  incendiary, 
it  is  not  purely  out  of  a  love  of  mischief ;  he  is  one  of  those  who 
burn  down  a  house  on  calculation,  for  the  sake  of  pocketing  the 
insurance.     To  judge  him  fairly,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind 
that  words  are  his  instruments  and  weapons,   the   arms   with 
which  he   fights,   and   the   tools   with  which   he  works.     And 
this    consideration    will    lead    us    to    estimate   more   charitably 
the    second    great  means    by  which    he  has   gained   his    ends, 
namely,   the  non-natural   use   of  icords.     "We  question  at   the 
same    time,  whether    anybody    in    his  position  was    ever    ex- 
posed to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  reti*acting  so  many  per- 
sonal   misstatements.     Take   for  one   exaniple  (in  his  govern- 
mental character)   the  rash  assertion,  out  of  zeal  for  surplice- 
preaching,   that    one    of  his  clergy   had    publicly  officiated   in 
no  other  robe  than  a  great  coat ;  and  for  another,  (in  his  con- 
;    troversial  character)  the  scandalous  imputation  on  Archdeacon 
«    Sinclair,  of  having  falsified  a  quotation  from  Thomas  Aquinas. 
]    The  way  in  which  Dr.  Philpotts  accounted  for  his  having  fallen 
<    into  this  latter  error  is  a  singular  acknowledgment  of  controversial 
\   levity  :   '  Your  argument  seeming  to  me  to  require  '  Patres,'  I 
;    *  fancied  on  memory  that  this  was  the  word  used  by  you.'    Such 
a  method  of  substituting  the  subjective  for  the  objective  may 
explain  the  phenomenon  which  so  much  j)uzzled  Mr.   Goode, 

*  that  the  fourth  edition  of  the   Bishop's  letter  to  the   Arch- 

*  bishop,  was  delivered  to  him  on  the  same  day  on  ichich  it  teas 
^  first  published.'  "Whatever  excuse  may  belong  to  a  histrionic 
nature,  it  must  be  allowed  the  Bishop  is  eminently  entitled  to  it. 
In  the  silver  tones  and  fulsome  adulation  which  he  occasionally 
adopts  to  suit  his  purpose,  or  in  the  outbursts  and  theatrical 
performances  with  which  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  diocese 

*  Pastoral,  p.  108,  109.  f  Il^i^-  P-  HI- 
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of  Exeter  ;vre  familiar,  he  is  equally  an  accomplished  actor,  only 
that  in  both  instances  he  overdoes  his  part. 

Our  readers  may  by  this  time  better  understand  on  what  pro- 
vocation Lord  Grey  pronounced  in  the  debate  of  Oct.  11.  1831, 
his  memorable  reproof  of  Dr.  Philpotts,  in  language  the  House 
of  Lords  had  probably  never  before  occasion  to  hear  addressed 
to  one  of  its  lay  members,  much  less  to  one  of  its  Bishops. 
'  The  Right  Reverend  Prelate  had  uttered  a  foul  and  calura- 

*  nious  expression,  totally  unfounded  in  truth  :  nor  had  he  the 
'  least  benefited  himself  by  the  explanation  which  he  had  entered 

*  into.'  It  was  on  similar  provocation  that  Lord  Seymour  is  re- 
ported in  the  'Western  Times'  of  July  25.  1847,  to  have  ad- 
dressed his  constituents  as  follows:  '  It  is  a  calm,  deliberate, 
'^  collected  statement ;  and  I  proceed  to  show  you  that  that 
'  calm,  deliberate,  and  emphatic  statement  is  a  deliberate  false- 
'  hood  (cheers).  ]N"ow  it  is  painful  to  me,  as  it  must  be  to 
'  every  one,  to  say,  that  a  statement  so  solemnly  made  is  di- 

*  rectly  false, — not  only  that  it  is  an  error  in  judgment  or  a 

*  mistake,  but  that  it  is  a  deliberate  and  direct  contradiction  of 
'  the  truth.  Let  me  tell  you,  it  I'equires  a  lawyer  to  deal  with 
'  this  person,  (cheers  and  laughter).  Fortunately  a  lawyer 
'  wrote  to  him,  and  guardedly  and  cautiously  as  it  was  written, 

*  you  see  how  totally  it  has  been  perverted  and  departed  from.' 
The  famous  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  versus  Latimer  had  its 
origin  in  the  transaction  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset  here 
alluded  to,  and  in  the  Report  of  Lord  Seymour's  speech  in  a 
provincial  newspaper,  and  the  Editor's  comments.  It  was  an  " 
action  of  Libel,  for  calling  the  Bishop  '  a  notorious  brawler,' 
and  '  a  cai'cless  perverter  of  facts.'  The  Editor  'justified' :  and 
the  case  Avas  tried  by  a  special  jury,  most  of  them  of  opposite 
politics  to  the  defendant :  when  after  hearing  the  Bishop  swear 
to  his  own  vei'sion  of  the  aifalr,  they  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.  There  is  something  retributive  in  the  quickness 
Avith  which  this  verdict  followed  the  Bishop's  letter  to  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden.  He  had 
there  enlarged  on  the  text,  '  a  bishop  must  be  blameless  : '  writ- 
ing in  that  remarkable  document,  '  My  Lord,  a  higher  authority 

'  than  any  conge  cPelire  or  letter  missive  has  said,  a  bishop  must 

*  be  blameless ;  not  exempt  (I  need  not  say)  from  human  infir- 

*  mity,  not  free  fi'om  every  breath  of  calumny  or  envy,  but  from 

*  all  which  can  be  justly  called  blame, — pure  from  the  censure  of 

*  all  ivho  are  entitled  to  -pronounce judicially  upon  liimJ' 

Under  these  circumstances,  they  must  be  potent  causes  in 
the  frame  of  English  society  which  hitherto  have  maintained 
the  Bishop  in  undisturbed  prosperity,  and  enabled  him  still  to 
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enjoy  the  uignity  of  his  cathcilr.il  throne,  the  wcahh  of  his  golden 
stall,  and  the  luxury  of  his  Italian  villa,  while  he  hurls  defiance 
against  the  laws  and  constitution  which  have  bestowed  these 
benefits  upon  him.  Yet  in  the  niitlst  of  the  splendour  which  sur- 
rounds him,  he  must  sonietlnies  I'ccl  with  poignant  regret  how 
completely  he  mistook  his  profession  when  he  became  a  clergy- 
man. His  great  abilities  would  have  won  equal  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, had  they  been  exerted  in  a  more  congenial  sphere,  with 
less  destruction  to  his  ])eacc  of  mind,  and  less  damage  to  his 
reputation.  Had  he  failed  to  obtain  that  Oxonian  Scholarship 
which  decided  the  destiny  of  his  youth,  he  might  now  have  been 
the  richest  attorney  in  England.  Or  again,  had  he  been  born 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  he  might  have  rivalled 
O'Connell  as  a  successful  agitator,  levied  an  ampler  repeal-rent 
from  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  led  the  band  of 
Cullcns  and  ^I'llales,  who  shake  the  Kotunda,  and  fulmin  over 
Erin.  But  fate  doomed  him  to  a  career  less  fitted  for  his 
character:  circumstances  made  him  a  clergyman;  and  the 
regal  supremacy  (which  he  now  repudiates)  made  him  a  bishop. 
And  certainly,  if  this  were  a  specimen  of  its  usual  operation,  we 
should  own  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  was  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Church.  AVe  will  not  say  that  no  man  so  unfit  to 
wield  the  crosier  ever  won  the  mitre.  But  yet  we  have  searched 
history  in  vain  to  fmd  a  complete  parallel  to  Bishop  Philpotts. 
Cyril  *,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  exconimunicator  of  Nestorius, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  appears  to  have  been  as  intolerable  a 
firebrand  among  the  Churches  of  the  East.  Hildebrand  was  as 
great  a  master  of  vituperation ;  Bccket  was  no  less  addicted  to 
excommunication  ;  Borgia  may  vie  with  him  in  nepotism,  and 
practised  it  on  a  grander  scale ;  among  ourselves,  V>'arburton 
was  almost  his  equal  in  intemperate  language;  Atterbury  in 
political  intrigue ;  Kitchin  in  sincerity.  But  to  make  up  the 
character  of  Bishop  Philpotts,  we  must  combine  the  special 
qualities  of  all  these  diflerent  prelates,  and  we  shall  still  find 
several  ingredients  wanting  to  the  compound. 

The  othce  which  we  have  undertaken  to  discharge  upon  this 
occasion  has  been  far  from  an  asfreeablc  one.     AVe  have  under- 


*  His  character  is  shortly  j:iven,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek 
anil  Koman  Bioixrapliy  and  [Mythology.  (Art.  Q/ril.  A/ex.)  '  To 
*  this  otHce,  the  episcopate,  he  was  no  sooner  elevated,  than  he  gave 
',TulI  scope  to  tliose  dispositions  and  desires  that  guided  him  through 
'  an  unquiet  life;  unbounded  ambition  ami  viiidietivencss,  jealousy  of 
'  opponents,  ill  directed  einuung,  apparent  zeal  for  the  trutli,  and  an 
'  arrogant  desire  to  lord  it  over  the  Churches,  constituted  the 
'  character  of  this  vehement  patriarch.' 
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taken  it  solely  in  the  interest  of  religion  and  of  the  Church : 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  more  devout  and  single-minded 
churchmen  who  have  permitted  Dr.  Philpotts  to  appear  as  their 
foremost  champion,  should  be  at  last  ashamed  of  acknowledging 
his  leadership  and  serving  under  his  banner. 


Art.  hi.  —  1.  Statutes  at  Large,  1  Will  iF.  — 14  &  15   Vict. 

22  vols.  1830—1851. 
2.   Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  1830 — 1851.      118  vols. 

TT/'e  have  reached  a  period  in  our  history  most  appropriate 
for  the  consideration  of  the  state  and  progress  of  our 
laws.  In  the  middle  of  this  wonderful  century,  with  the  stirring 
events  of  the  last  few  years  fresh  in  our  memory,  —  sur- 
rounded by  evidences  of  the  growing  wealth  and  greatness  of 
the  country, —  we  may  fitly  pause  to  examine  the  legislation  of 
our  own  age,  and  to  estimate  its  tendencies  and  its  results. 
That  we  have  advanced  in  mechanical  science  and  in  the  arts 
which  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  mankind,  is,  happily, 
indisputable.  Let  us  consider  whether  in  a  higher  department 
of  science — in  the  wise  and  just  government  of  men  —  we  can 
present  evidences  of  equal  progress. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  r§form  of  our 
representative  system ;  and  a  new  Reform  Bill  has  been  promised 
us  in  the  next  Session.  These  cii'cumstances  naturally  suggest  • 
what  may  be  called  the  Reform  Period,  as  that  to  which  our 
attention  should  be  particularly  directed ;  and  although  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  measures  of  an  earlier  date,  Ave 
propose  to  commence  our  review  of  contemporary  legislation, 
from  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  in  1830.  It  is  an  epoch 
marked  by  extraordinary  activity.  There  is  scarcely  any  de- 
partment of  our  laws  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  extensive 
revision, —  great  and  novel  principles  have  been  affirmed, —  and 
many  fundamental  measures  have  impressed  upon  this  period  a 
peculiar  character.  From  the  accession  of  William  IV.  until 
the  end  of  last  Session,  there  have  been  passed  2318  public  Acts, 
and  4129  local,  and  personal,  and  private  Acts.  What  an  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  legislation  are  comprehended  in  these 
numerous  laws  I  With  what  pains  have  they  been  elaborated ! 
How  many  minds  have  been  busied  in  preparing  them  !  How 
vast  their  results  for  good  or  for  evil !  We  can  only  glance  at 
them  ;  but  a  few  observations  upon  the  leading  principles  and 
policy  by  which  they  ai-e  characterised,  may  not  be  an  unwelcome 
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coiitributloii  to  tlio  political  commentaries  of  tlie  day.  They 
li;ivc  already  been  the  occasion  of  sufficient  controverdy,  which 
we  have  no  desire  to  revive  ;  for,  though  \vc  must  pass  over 
many  battle  fields,  we  arc  not  prepared  to  fight  the  '  battles  o'er 

*  again.'  Public  opinion  has  pronounced  itself  in  favour  of  a 
progressive  and  reformatory  policy ;  and  tliat  public  opinion,  we 
think,  has  been  in  the  right. 

The  power  and  popularity  of  Parliament  with  every  rank  of 
society  are  as  old  as  the  English  Constitution.  Lord  Surrey 
justified  the  obedience  he  had  rendered  to  Kichard  III.  by  that 
authority,  telling  the  Earl  of  iCichmond,  on  the  field  of  Bos- 
worth,  that  '  if  Parliament  had  placed  the  crown  on  a  stake  in 

*  the  adjoining  hedge,  he  would  have  fought  for  it.'  So  Claren- 
don complained,  in  the  civil  wars,  of  the  superstitious  reverence 
which  the  people  paid  to  the  very  name  of  Parliament.  In 
truth,  there  is  not  a  more  favourable  or  more  characteristic  fact 
in  English  history  than  the  general  agreement  which  has  pre- 
vailed between  the  Government  and  the  people.  It  has  always 
been  a  source  of  constitutional  strength ;  and  has  infused  into 
our  laws  those  popular  tendencies  which  arc  among  the  best 
evidences  of  free  institutions.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  sympathy 
has  been  too  promptly  excited ;  and  a  passion  for  war  or  per- 
secution has  spread,  without  encountering  a  sufficient  check 
from  any  of  the  mixed  elements  of  which  our  Legislature  and 
people  are  composed.  From  the  laws  of  each  period  we  may 
collect  the  public  opinion  of  the  time.  They  have  rarely  been 
behind  it ;  nor  ever  much  in  advance  of  it. 

The  first  century  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, was  not  so  remarkable  for  want  of  legislative  activity 
as  for  want  of  legislative  progress.  We  have  little  respect 
for  the  public  opinion  of  that  period ;  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
great  minds  of  successive  generations  in  pax'ty  contests  at  home, 
and  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  Avars,  had  conduced  to  an  extra- 
ordinary indiffi^rence,  on  the  part  of  the  Legislatui'c,  to  our  social 
necessities.  The  Statute-Book  presents  as  few  monuments  of 
any  sound  legislative  policy,  as  our  streets  and  houses  exhibit  of 
architectural  skill  or  taste  during  those  uninteresting  years. 

Peace  rapidly  dcveloi)ed  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  middle  classes,  and  great  changes  were  soon 
to  be  at  work  among  them ;  but  during  the  regency  and  the 
reign  of  George  IV.,  public  opinion  was  not  favourable  to  novel 
or  experimental  courses.  The  reserve  of  the  Legislature,  so 
fi\r  from  being  caused  by  disregard  to  the  general  views  of 
society,  faithfully  represented  them.  The  English  people  had 
been  at  once  alarmed  and  outraged  by  the  frantic  excesses  of 
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the  French  Jacobins ;  and  the  victories  of  our  fleets  and  armies 
—  flattering  as  they  were  to  sentiments  of  national  glory  —  had 
been  doubly  popular  as  triumphs  over  republican  principles.  For 
several  years  after  the  peace,  a  reverence  for  all  our  institutions, 
and  a  sensitive  dread  of  change  were  the  settled  political  prin- 
ciples of  three-fourths  of  the  educated  classes  of  this  country. 
Any  proposition  involving  change  was  denounced  by  the  Tory 
squires  and  the  clergy,  as  '  dangerous  to  Church  and  State ; ' 
by  the  bar  and  other  learned  professions,  as  *  new-fangled, 
'  ignorant,'  and  opposed  to  the  '  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ; '  and 
by  polite  society  as  '  radical '  and  '  vulgar.'  HoAvever  low  an 
estimate  we  may  now  be  disposed  to  form  of  Lord  Eldon,  as  a 
politician,  we  believe  that  he  represented  the  opinions  of  the 
most  Influential  portion  of  society  at  large,  during  the  period  of 
his  rule,  as  fairly  as  Sir  Robert  Inglis  has  represented  those  of 
Oxford.  '  Things  as  they  are,'  were  the  idols  of  that  day,  and 
woe  betide  those  who  would  assail  them. 

Tory  principles  were  in  the  ascendant;  but  there  were  en- 
lightened statesmen  of  that  school ;  and  during  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  many  excellent  laws  were  passed,  which  we  believe 
to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  time.  The 
discussions  to  which  they  gave  rise,  contributed  to  disturb  our 
traditional  and  stationar}^  acquiescence  in  a  policy,  now  worn 
out,  and  to  dispel  many  prejudices  Avhich  had  been  long 
received  as  axioms  of  political  science.  In  the  meantime, 
the  bold  repetition  of  high  Tory  doctrines,  after  they  had  been 
once  discredited,  acted  on  thoughtful  minds  as  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum. 

The  reign  of  William  IV.  commenced  under  circumstances 
which  suddenly  disclosed  the  changes  which  had  been  silently 
taking  place.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  forfeited  the 
support  of  the  old  Tory  party,  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  had  strengthened  himself  neither  by  an  alHance  with 
the  Whigs,  nor  by  making  concessions  to  the  popular  demands 
for  Parliamentary  Reform.  And,  while  the  Government  was 
almost  in  a  state  of  prostration,  public  feeling  was  aroused  by  a 
startling  revolution  in  France,  which  spread,  as  it  were  by  con- 
tagion, to  Belgium;  and, — unlike  that  which  is  now  acting, 
threatened,  for  a  time,  the  whole  of  Europe.  These  events 
occurred  immediately  after  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and 
added  to  the  excitement  of  a  general  election.  They  gave 
strength  and  encouragement  to  the  party  of  progress ;  and  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  at  once  assumed  a  political 
importance  which  It  had  never  previously  attained. 

It  has  since  been  a  favourite  subject  of  speculation  among 
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our  ])olitlclan?,  wliethcr  a  very  moderate  concession  on  tlic  ]»art 
of  tlie  Government  miuht  not,  even  then,  liave  satisfied  the 
Reformers,  and  averted  the  crisis  which  soon  ensued.  So  far, 
however,  from  attcmptinii;  this  course,  tiic  Duke  of  Welhngton, 
on  the  very  first  day  of  the  Session,  bhittiy  met  the  excitement 
whicii  undoubtedly  prevailed,  by  a  positive  declaration  aj2;ainst 
all  measures  of  that  description.  In  a  few  days  the  Duke's 
administration  was  no  more.  Lord  Grey  succeeded  him  in 
oflice  ;  and  the  policy  of  reform  and  progress  which  was  then 
adopted  has  continued  to  be  the  ruling  principle  of  modern 
legislation. 

The  continued  opposition  which  the  l\eform  Bills  encountered 
during  three  successive  Sessions,  had  a  remarkable  influence  upon 
public  opinion.  The  antagonistic  principles,  which  supported 
'  things  as  they  are,'  and  '  things  as  they  ought  to  be,'  were 
brought  out  in  bold  relief;  and  in  discussing  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reforn),  which  was  regarded  by  both  parties  as 
the  means  to  an  end,  the  general  policy  of  our  legislation  was 
freely  investigated. 

The  public  mind  was  at  once  excited  and  instructed.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  much  extravagance  on  both  sides — unrea- 
sonable expectations,  and  no  less  unreasonable  forebodings.  In 
agitated  times  extremes  are  sure  to  be  popular.  The  wild 
commotion  of  the  Reform  contest  rapidly  subsided ;  but  the 
people,  in  the  mean  time,  had  made  great  advances  in  political 
knowledge.  They  now  took  a  deep  interest  in  many  domestic 
questions  which  they  had  formerly  neglected  ;  and  were 
resolved  to  use  the  increased  influence  which  they  had  ob- 
tained from  an  enlarged  representation,  in  cun-ecting  abuses 
and  promoting  useful  reforms. 

"We  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  Parliament  has 
responded  to  public  o[)inion,  and  whether  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  the  people  have  been  disappointed. 

Foremost  in  importance  amongst  all  the  laws  of  this  period 
were  the  great  measures  for  enlarging  the  basis  of  Parliamentaxy 
and  Municipal  Representation.  Prior  to  1830,  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  though  continually  mooted  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  had  made  no  perceptible  progress.  By  the 
middle  classes  it  had  generally  been  regarded  with  indiftercnce ; 
and  more  than  once  it  had  been  discredited,  in  public  opinion, 
by  its  connexion  with  demagogues  and  visionaries,  who,  profess- 
ing to  be  the  advocates  of  Reform,  had  preached  social  revolution. 
In  Parliament,  though  not  well  sujiported  by  numbers,  the 
question  had  been  gradually  advancing  under  the  sanction  of  many 
distinguished  names,  and  had  been  promoted  by  temperate  and 

VOL.  XCV.  NO.  CXCIII.  U 
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constitutional  arguments,  which,  instead  of  inflaming  the  populace, 
were  addressed  to  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  middle 
classes.  From  his  first  entrance  into  public  life  Lord  John  Russell 
had  made  this  great  question  his  own ;  and  he  supported  his 
frequent  motions  by  speeches  fuU  of  promise  of  his  future  states- 
manship. His  political  reputation  was  already  identified  with 
this  measure ;  and  the  confidence  of  all  refoi-mers  was  centered 
In  him,  at  that  proud  moment  of  his  life,  when,  as  a  member  of 
Lord  Grey's  administration,  he  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  propose  the  first  Reform  Bill  which  had  ever  been  submitted 
to  Parliament  on  the  responsibility  of  a  Government.  Society 
was  convulsed  for  two  years  with  the  struggle  which  ensued ; 
but  at  length,  in  1832,  three  laws  were  passed,  which  have  been 
termed  the  political  Magna  Charta  of  modern  times. 

Notwithstanding  the  popidar  cry  of 'the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and 

*  nothing  but  the  bill,'  it  was  impossible  that  a  system  of  repre- 
sentation, theoretically  perfect,  could  be  supposed  to  be  estab- 
lished. Some  of  the  most  flagrant  evils  and  abuses  of  our  ancient 
system  were  practically  corrected ;  and  so  great  was  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  and  the  increase  of  popular  influence,  that  in 
any  country  in  Europe  but  our  own  such  a  reform  would  probably 
have  been  nothing  short  of  revolution.  And  so  it  was  regarded 
here  by  its  opponents :  whose  predictions,  however,  the  experience 
of  nearly  twenty  years  has  satisfactorily  disproved.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  had  asked,  '  how  any  ministry  would  hereafter 

*  be  able  to  conduct  the  King's  Government?'  was  to  be  seen,  iu 
little  more  than  two  years,  conducting  that  Government  in  his' 
own  single  person  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short-lived  administra- 
tion of  1834-35  Avas  a  token,  that  with  adequate  preparation, 
and  a  favourable  opportunity,  that  great  statesman  would  be 
able  to  re-construct  his  party,  and  resume  his  former  authority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Preparation  teas  made,  and  an 
opportunity  offered ;  and  again,  within  ten  years  from  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  had  commenced  the  most  memorable  and  suc- 
cessful administration  of  modern  times.  His  policy  and  his  suc- 
cess were  the  best  ansvrer  to  the  Duke's  question,  How  was  the 
Government  to  be  carried  on  in  a  reformed  Parliament  ?  Not, 
Indeed,  as  it  had  been  carried  on  before,  —  not  by  mere  party 
influence, — not  by  reliance  upon  the  shallow  prejudices  or  interests 
of  particular  classes,  and  at  times  even  of  particular  persons, — but 
by  bold  and  enlightened  legislation  for  the  public  good.  He 
knew  that  the  fashion  of  the  times  had  changed,  and  that  the 
Parliamentary  tactics  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have 
been  as  much  out  of  place  in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  as 
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the  bag-wif^,  sword,  and  buckles,  in  which  tlic  mcjre  formal 
statesmen  of  George  III.  had  once  rejoiced  to  figure.  Old 
conventionalities  had  passed  away ;  and  his  policy  was  adapted 
to  meet  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  time.  In  spite  of 
reproaches,  sarcasms,  and  insults,  he  carried  out  that  policy  tri- 
umphantly,—  a  policy  which,  without  Parliamentary  Keform, 
could  never  have  been  attempted,  —  and  which,  by  a  Reformed 
Parliament,  will  never  be  reversed. 

The  work  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  not  completed  in 
1832.  Improved  arrangements  for  the  registration  of  electors, 
and  for  their  polling  at  elections,  have  since  been  added.  The 
old  qualification  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  which  had  marked  the 
sole  ascendancy  of  the  landed  interest,  gave  place  to  a  new 
qualification  of  mem])ers,  more  consistent  with  a  rational  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  ;  and  there  have  been  recent  indications 
that  tlie  exclusiveness  of  even  the  present  qualification  will  not 
be  much  longer  retained.  In  1850,  the  provisions  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Act  were  extensively  revised.  The  constituencies,  both 
in  the  counties  and  boroughs,  were  enlarged ;  and  the  old  law 
of  registration  was  replaced  by  a  simple  and  efficient  system, 
designed  to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 

Closely  connected  with  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  nearly 
equal  to  it  in  importance,  was  the  introduction  of  improved 
municipal  institutions  into  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  tlnited 
Kingdom.  No  sooner  had  the  Reform  Bills  passed  than 
Ministers  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  devising  a  system 
of  local  representation,  and  popular  municipal  government. 
The  reform  commenced  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  most  needed. 
The  system  of  self-election  which  had  prevailed  in  the  royal 
burghs  for  centuries  was  summarily  abolished  in  1833,  and  their 
ancient  free  constitutions  restored.  The  Common  Councils  were 
thenceforth  to  be  chosen  by  the  Parliamentary  electors,  and  the 
magistrates  and  officers  by  the  councillors.  A.  similar  muni- 
cipal constitution  was  conferred  upon  those  burghs  and  towns 
which,  though  not  royal  burghs,  had  acquired  the  right  of 
returning,  or  of  contributing  to  return,  members  to  Parliament. 

In  Scotland,  the  old  corporate  bodies  had  been  so  long  and 
so  loudly  condemned,  that  they  fell  almost  without  a  struggle. 
But  in  England,  their  great  political  power,  their  extensive 
property  and  interests,  and  their  numerous  local  peculiarities, 
forbade  so  summary  a  treatment  of  them.  A  Commission,  how- 
ever, was  immediately  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  all 
these  corporations;  and  in  1835,  its  Report  was  presented  to 
Parliament.  No  time  was  then  lost.  A  comprehensive  measure 
of  municipal  reform  was  forthwith  prepared,  on  the  basis  of  a 
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household  suffrage,  and  Avas  speedily  passed  through  the 
Commons.  The  Lords  had  refused  their  assent  to  the  Reform 
Bill  until  it  had  passed  the  Commons  three  times ;  but  this 
Bill,  which  was  said  to  establish  178  republics,  passed  in  a  single 
Session.  It  is  true  the  amendments  made  by  the  Lords  were 
very  unacceptable  to  the  Government  and  the  Commons  ;  but 
as  the  great  principle  of  local  representation  was  retained,  the 
alterations  in  question  were  not  suffered  to  delay  so  important  a 
measure.  Municipal  legislation,  however,  was  still  incomplete. 
In  the  following  year  a  Bill  was  brought  in,  which  was  lost 
in  consequence  of  the  amendments  introduced  by  the  Lords; 
and,  again  in  1837,  another  Bill  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate, 
but  was  saved  by  concessions  and  conferences,  almost  inter- 
minable. 

The  task  of  reforming  the  Corporations  of  Ireland  was  not  so 
easily  accomplished.  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1833,  and  on  the  receipt  of  its  Report,  in  1836,  a 
Bill  founded  Tipon  the  principles  of  representative  government, 
as  in  England  and  Scotland,  passed  the  Commons.  The  Lords, 
who  were  willing  to  abolish  the  existing  corporations,  refused  to 
constitute  any  new  corporate  bodies.  The  Bill  was  consequently 
lost,  but  only  to  be  again  sent  to  the  Lords,  in  1837  ;  Avhen  the 
death  of  the  King  and  the  approaching  dissolution  were  fatal 
to  its  further  progress.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
Lords  so  far  conceded  as  to  allow  new  corporate  bodies  to  be 
constituted,  but  differed  upon  the  elective  franchise ;  and  again, 
for  the  third  time,  the  measui'e  was  defeated.  In  1839  the  Bill 
failed,  for  the  fourth  time,  in  the  same  manner.  And,  in  1840, 
the  recurring  story  seemed  likely  to  be  repeated;  but  the 
amendments  of  the  Lords,  including  a  lOZ.  qualification,  were 
idtimately  agreed  to.  Thus,  after  eight  years  of  inquiry  and 
discussion,  free  municipal  institutions  were  at  last  secured  for 
each  of  the  three  Kingdoms.  The  difficulty  with  which  this 
great  legislative  work  was  accomplished,  and  the  calm  perse- 
verance by  which  it  was  brought  to  a  peaceable  and  successful 
conclusion,  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  imi)atient  Reformers.  A 
great  principle  once  recognised  is  certain  to  be  adopted  by 
Parliament,  sooner  or  later;  but  without  some  compromise  and 
concession  in  matters  of  detail,  practical  legislation  under  a 
mixed  Government  is  scarcely  possible. 

The  principle  of  local  representation  and  self-government  has 
been  largely  extended  by  Parliament  since  1830.  By  Hob- 
house's  '  Vestry  Act,'  in  1831,  a  system  Avas  established  in 
English  parishes  for  the  election  of  open  vestries  by  the  rate- 
payers.   And,  in  the  very  numerous  Acts  for  local  improvements. 
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the  same  principle  lia.s  been  univeivally  adopted.  In  IS.'iO,  an 
important  measure  tor  the  police  and  improvement  ot"  towns  waa 
added  to  the  otiier  laws  tor  the  municipal  government  ot"  Scot- 
land. JNIr.  ]\Iilner  Gibson  has  lately  proposed  to  transfer  from 
the  justices  of"  the  peace,  to  boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
the  financial  administration  of  counties  ;  but,  though  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  measure  has  met  with  much  encouragement,  he  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  completing  the  circle  of  our  representative 
institutions  by  a  county  nmnicipality. 

So  great  an  enlargement  of  the  ])olitical  and  municipal  fran- 
chise would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
religious  disqualifications,  which  had  origiirated  in  the  narrower 
polity  of  a  former  age.  Of  these,  however,  the  greater  part  had 
already  disappeared  before  the  reign  of  William  IV.  In  1828, 
the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  had  been  forced  upon 
the  Government  by  Lord  John  llusscll  and  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Connnons.  This  measure  was  regarded,  at  the  time,  as 
a  sui-e  forerunner  of  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities ;  and 
the  next  Session  was  signalised  by  the  passing  of  the  great  Act 
of  Catholic  Emancipation.  This  just  and  necessary  measure 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  William  Pitt,  and  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  George  III.;  but  the  personal  influence  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  repugnance  of  a  Protestant  Church  and 
people  to  the  lloman  Catholic  faith,  had  long  opposed  insuperable 
obstacles  to  its  adoption.  Public  opinion,  as  yet  uninstructed, 
and  misled  by  sectarian  prejudice  and  political  suspicions,  no 
longer,  if  ever,  warranted,  had  been  more  decidedly  adverse  to 
Catholic  P^mancipation  than  Parliament  itself.  Before  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel  had  yielded  to  their  fears  for 
the  tranquillity  of  Ii'eland,  the  propriety  of  conceding  the  claims 
of  tlie  Catholics  had  been  four  times  acknowledged  by  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  the  Lords,  who,  in  1828,  had  refused  their 
assent  to  a  resolution  of  the  Lower  House,  by  a  majority  of  45, 
agreed  to  the  llelief  Act,  in  1829,  by  a  majority  of  100.  Public 
opinion,  however,  had  not  undergone  a  similar  conversion. 
Petitions,  in  thousands,  remonstrated  against  the  Bill ;  and 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  vied  with  one  another  in  denouncing 
it.  Not  only  the  law  itself,  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  passed,  caused  a  disruption  of  the  old  Tory  party,  and 
converted  many  of  them  into  sulky  reformers :  and  thus  the 
lielief  Act,  w  Inch  established  the  great  jn-inciple  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  destroyed  the  power  of  that  political  party 
which  had  always  been  opposed  to  it.  In  consideration  of  tlieir 
agreement  on  this  one  point,  the  English  people  had  hitherto 
been  willing  to  waive  many  of  their  objections  to  the  Tories. 
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This  object  noAV  ceased,  while  a  new  era  in  our  legislative 
history  was  about  to  commence,  which  these  events  contributed 
to  introduce. 

There  were  still  other  civil  disabilities  to  be  removed.  T'he 
Oath  of  Supremacy  had  excluded  the  Koman  Catholics  from 
Parliament ;  and  now  the  case  of  Quakers,  ^Moravians,  Separa- 
tists, and  some  other  Dissenters  who  objected  to  any  form  of  oath, 
claimed  to  be  considered.  Their  conscientious  scruples  were  re- 
spected, and  they  were  held  entitled  to  take  their  seats  in  Par- 
liament, on  making  a  declaration  to  the  same  effect  as  the  oaths 
prescribed  by  law.  Unfortunately  less  respect  has  been  shown  to 
the  conscience  of  the  Jew.  In  1830,  Mr.  Robert  Grant  brought 
in  a  Bill  to  remove  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews ;  but  it  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Commons  on  the  Second  Reading.  In  1841, 
a  Bill  for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  corporate  offices  was  passed  by 
the  Commons,  but  rejected  by  the  Lords.  That  body,  however, 
usually  appeal's  open  to  conviction,  sooner  or  later,  —  especially 
when  a  measure  comes  before  them  recommended  by  a  statesman 
whose  opinion  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  accepting.  Thus, 
in  1845,  Lord  Lyndhurst  proposed  and  easily  carried  a  Bill,  by 
Avhich  the  exclusion  of  Jews  from  municipal  offices  was  removed. 
They  had,  indeed,  been  excluded  by  an  accident  rather  than  by 
any  dehberate  act  of  the  Legislature.  The  declaration  required  by 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Act  contained  seven  words,  '  upon  the 
*  true  faith  of  a  Christian,'  which  no  Jew  could  possibly  have 
uttered,  except  in  '  a  non-natural  sense ; '  and  thus  he  found 
himself  deprived  of  a  privilege  which  his  fellow-subjects,  of 
all  other  religious  denominations,  enjoyed.  These  same  words 
in  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  are  the  occasion  of  the  continued  dis- 
qualification of  the  Jews  from  sitting  in  Parliament.  Again  and 
again  have  the  Commons  sent  up  Bills  to  the  other  House  for 
clearing  our  Statute-Book  of  this  religious  disqualification; 
but,  for  the  fifth  time,  the  Lords  have,  in  the  last  Session,  per- 
sisted in  their  refusal. 

The  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  are  naturally  indig- 
nant that  these  efforts  should  have  been  so  long  resisted ;  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  strain,  if  not  to  violate,  the  law 
which  they  have  thus  been  unable  to  correct.  These  attempts 
have  failed,  as  the  House  of  Commons  has  declined  to  usurp  an 
independent  legislative  authority  upon  a  matter  which  had  so 
often  been  the  subject  of  express  legislation  ;  but  the  question 
of  Jewish  Disabilities  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  discus- 
sions of  the  last  two  Sessions,  and  particularly  by  the  exposure 
of  the  inconsistencies  and  doubtful  construction  of  the  law.  If 
Lord  Lyndhurst  would  only  quietly  take  up  the  subject,  and  in 
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;!  lew  tci-sc  sentences  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Oath  of  Ah  jura- 
lion  ahogether,  as  an  anachronism  and  an  absurdity,  the  Lords 
V  uhl  j)()ssibly  follow  him  on  this  occasion,  as  they  have  fol- 
1. wtd  iiim  before;  or,  if  they  hesitated,  they  might  still  yield 
io  a  iiint  from  '  the  Duke,'  that  the  '  Queen's  Government  must 

*  be  supported.' 

Civil  disabilities  were  not  the  only  penalties  which  the  laws 
of  this  country  had  inflicted  upon  those  who  happened  to  dissent 
from  the  Established  Church.  Numerous  penal  acts  directed 
against  the  unpopular  Roman  Catholics,  and  against  freedom  of 
religious  opinion,  had  long  been  practically  repealed  by  the 
common  sense  of  mankind ;  and  their  removal  from  the  Statute- 
Book,  within  the  last  few  years,  though  a  creditable  work,  has 
scarcely  extended  the  religious  liberties  of  the  people,  any  more 
than  the  defensive  protest  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  has 
reduced  them.  Some  obnoxious  laws  of  this  description  are 
still  awaiting  a  formal  repeal,  in  order  to  mark  the  liberal  policy 
of  our  age,  which  will  not  willingly  allow  itself  to  bie  responsible 
even  for  the  ghost  of  an  unjust  law.  Lord  Eldon  was  willing 
to  take  away  the  statutory  penalties  of  heresy  from  Unitarians, 
in  tiie  belief  that  their  doctrine  was  blasphemy  at  Common 
Law.  With  a  public  opinion,  however,  in  flxvour  of  religious 
liberty,  the  present  generation  will  have  no  more  diflSculty  in 
dealing  with  intolerance  by  Common  Law  than  Avith  intolerance 
hj  Statute. 

Other  grievances  of  a  more  substantial  character  have,  in  the 
meantime,  been  got  rid  of.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting 
penalties  and  disabilities,  our  laws  had  ordinarily  abstained 
from  even  recognising  the  existence  of  Dissenters ;  and,  in 
any  general  legislation,  all  good  subjects  were  assumed  to 
belong  to  the  fold  of  the  State  Church.  If  Dissenters 
complained  of  any  hardship  arising  out  of  this  principle,  the 
answer   was    ready,  —  'It    is    their    own    fault  !    why    don't 

*  they  belong  to  the  Church,  like  other  people  ? '  Thus  the 
domestic  relations  of  Dissenters  were  sported  with,  and  their 
feelings  and  consciences  outraged  by  laws  which  had  never  been 
intended  to  gall  them.  A  Dissenter  coidd  only  be  married  in 
the  parish  church,  with  which  he  had  no  connexion,  by  a 
clergyman  whose  oflice  he  disclaimed,  and  Avitli  a  religious 
service  obnoxious  to  his  conscience.  His  marriage  was  announced 
by  the  publication  of  banns,  and  was  registered  in  the  archives 
of  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  not  a  member.  The  birth  of 
his  child  could  only  be  recorded  by  means  of  a  baptism  repug- 
nant to  his  faith;  and  his  death  was  unacknowledged  unless  he 
had  been  buried  according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  which  he  disowned.      For  vears  these  jirievances  were 
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derided;  but  In  1836,  tardy  justice  at  length  redressed  them. 
For  all  legal  purposes,  the  law  now  regards  marriage  as  a  civil 
contract,  and  has  established  a  civil  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths.  Churchmen  may  enjoy  in  peace  the  privi- 
leges of  their  own  Church,  without  forcing  their  ceremonies  upon 
others ;  and  Dissenters  are  allowed  to  pass  through  the  three 
great  events  of  life,  without  perpetual  collision  and  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Church. 

Another  grievance,  touching  the  pockets  rather  than  the  con- 
sciences of  Dissenters,  has  not  lieen  so  easily  remedied.  The 
settlement  of  the  Church-Rate  question,  in  vain  attempted  by 
Lord  Althorp,  remains  to  try  the  ingenuity  of  some  enter- 
prising statesman,  who  delights  in  having  a  difficulty  to  over- 
come. 

But  this  liberal  policy  towards  Eoman  Catholics  and  Dis- 
senters is  imputed  by  some  to  the  latitudinarian  tendencies  of 
the  age,  and  the  indifference  of  our  Governments  to  the  Church 
and  to  religious  truth.  Let  us  see  if  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  have  been  neglected. 
The  State  can  do  little  to  extend  the  spiritual  influence  of  the 
Church.  This  is  derived  from  a  higher  power,  and  works  by 
an  agency  above  the  reach  of  Kings  and  Parliaments.  But 
in  regard  to  its  temporal  interests,  its  political  stability,  and  its 
worldly  means  of  doing  good,  more  has  been  effected  by  law,  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  to  maintain  and  extend  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  than  during  the  whole  of  its  histoiy  since  the  Reform- 
ation. Indeed  these  very  measures  of  toleration,  so  far  from  ' 
being  proofs  of  hostility  or  indifference,  are  of  all  the  most  con- 
ducive to  its  safety,  by  removing  a  constant  cause  of  offence  from 
before  its  way.  Since  Dissenters  have  been  admitted  to 
equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  their  hostility  to  the  Church  is 
ijO  longer  political,  but  purely  ecclesiastical.  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  have  worked  together,  for  many  good  purposes,  more 
harmoniously  than  had  been  their  habit ;  and  the  rancour  of 
their  ancient  animosities  has  subsided.  If  ever  these  feelings 
should  be  revived,  it  will  be  by  some  unlucky  scheme  of  National 
Education  or  Church  Bates,  on  which  Churchmen  and  Non- 
conformists may  again  be  brought  into  collision. 

While  Dissenters  have  been  conciliated  by  that  just  policy, 
■which  was  their  due,  (apart  from  any  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,)  the  Church 
itself  has  been  benefited,  equally  with  the  occupiers  of  land 
and  the  great  body  of  the  public,  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
principles  and  provisions  by  which  its  temporalities  are  se- 
cured. By  the  general  commutation  of  tithes  the  clergy  are 
rescued  from  all   provocation  to  ungracious  conflicts  in  every 
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]  lish  in  tlic  Kingtloni ;  and  their  nncertain  income,  derived 
I  loin  an  unpopular  impost,  is  converted  into  a  Church  ])ro- 
jM  ity  no  more  insecure  nor  more  invidious  than  an  estate  in 
i;ii  (1.  AVho  shall  say  from  what  political  perils  this  great  con- 
.-(  r\ative  measure  may  not  have  saved  the  Church?  We  can- 
imr  extol  too  highly  the  ability,  discretion,  and  temper,  which 
were  required,  to  conduct  to  a  successful  issue  one  of  the  most 
(lifncult,  but  most  popular  and  eflfective  operations  of  modern 
Iruislation. 

The  State  has  further  come  in  aid  of  the  Church  liy  correcting 
iiKUiy  of  its  abuses,  and  by  extending  the  efficiency  of  its 
HKichincry.  This  delicate  experiment  was  approached  in  a  manner 
must  agreeable  to  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  most  protective 
(li  their  interests.  It  was  confided  to  a  Commission,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  most  distinguished  prelates,  whose  recommendations 
W(,rc  adopted  by  the  Legislature.  In  consequence,  the  local 
limits  of  the  ancient  sees  have  been  better  adapted  to  Episcopal 
superintendence  ;  something  done  towards  a  fairer  distribution 
(it  the  incomes  of  the  Bishops;  and  two  new  bishoprics  erected 
-.ii  iiipon  and  Manchester.  The  staff  of  dignitaries  in  Cathedral 
ami  Collegiate  Churches  has  been  reduced,  and  their  revenues 
applied  in  extending  the  means  of  spiritual  instruction.  The 
clrioiency  of  the  Establishment  has  been  further  increased  by 
1'  -tricting  pluralities,   and  enforcing  residence  ;    while  by  the 

.ibined  agency  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and  of  the 

vernors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  provision  has  been  made 
fur  dividing  parishes,  and  adding  to  the  number  of  the  working 
clergy  in  populous  places.  Together  with  these  measures  some 
legislative  security  has  been  taken  that  the  discipline  of  the 
clerical  body  may  be  improved,  and  scandalous  ministers  more 
readily  brought  to  trial.  Spiritual-mindedness  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishops  themselves,  and  a  contempt  for  lucre,  unfortunately 
cannot  be  secured  by  law  :  but,  if  Ecclesiastical  Commissions 
have  tended  to  bring  Episcopacy  into  suspicion,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Legislature  by  whom  the  Commissions  were  issued 
with  other  views. 

The  principle  of  encouraging  the  building  of  churches  by  pe- 
cuniary assistance  from  the  State  was  introduced  in  1818,  when 
1,000,000/.  was  granted  bv  Parliament  for  building  new  churches 
where  they  might  be  most  wanted.  500,000/.  were  added  in 
1824  ;  and  loans  to  the  extent  of  a  million  and  a  half  have  been 
supplied  for  the  same  pui-pose.  So  great  has  been  the  zeal  of 
Churchmen,  that  in  many  dioceses,  if  not  in  the  whole  of 
England,  more  churches  have  been  built  and  endowed  in  thirty 
years  than  in  the  previous  three  hundred.  Nor  are  there 
any  grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  zeal  of  the  Legislature  is  , 
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subsiding.  In  the  last  Session  the  House  of  Commons  ad- 
dressed the  Crown  on  the  subject;  when  Her  Majesty  re- 
plied, that  '  the  attention  of  her  Government  had  previously 
'  been  directed  to  the  best  means  of  rendering  the  resources  of 

*  the  Established  Church  available  for  aifording  more  efficient  pro- 

*  vision  for  the  spii'itual  wants  of  her  people."'  In  1825,  50,000Z. 
were  set  apart  for  the  building  of  churches  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland.  At  the  same  time,  the  building  of 
churches  and  chapels  has  been  further  encouraged  by  exempt- 
ing them  from  several  taxes  to  which  other  buildings  are  liable. 
Duties  amounting  to  336,340/.,  upon  building  materials  alone, 
were  remitted  between  1817  and  1845. 

The  watchfulness  of  Parliament  over  the  interests  of  the 
Church  has  been  nobly  met  by  increased  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy.  At  no  period  of  its  history  have  the  clergy, 
as  a  body,  been  more  active,  zealous,  and  successful  in  their 
ministrations,  nor  the  Church  itself  more  generally  popular 
and  respected.  On  some  points  of  doctrine  and  ceremonial,  un- 
happy differences  have  indeed  arisen,  which  might  yet  be 
reconciled  by  the  wise  moderation  of  all  parties ;  but  in  pro- 
moting the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  of  their  flocks,  all 
sections  of  the  clergy  have  been  of  one  mind.  There  is  no 
denying,  however,  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  Church,  in  its 
relations  with  the  State,  requires  the  most  skilful  treatment. 
The  recent  example  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  warns  us  of  the 
perils  which  lie  in  one  direction  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
laity  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church," 
for  which  too  many  of  its  clergy  contend,  almost  in  the  spirit  of 
E-ome  and  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  Ireland  the  Protestant  Church  required  the  vigorous  inter- 
position of  the  State, — not  to  extend  its  influence,  as  in  England, 
but, — to  save  it  from  present  destruction.  A  Protestant  Church, 
planted  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  Catholic  population, — sur- 
rounded by  foes  who  clamoured  for  its  fall, — plotted  against  in 
secret  by  Romanist  priests,  and  execrated  in  public  by  political 
agitators, —  was  helplessly  looking  to  the  State  for  protection. 
In-order  to  save  such  an  Establishment,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
it  in  some  sort  of  proportion  to  its  spiritual  requirements.  Ten 
bishoprics  were  discontinued,  and  the  incomes  of  the  remainder 
regulated ;  sinecure  dignities  were  abolished  ;  benefices  in  which 
Divine  Service  had  not  been  performed  for  three  years  were  not 
to  be  filled  up ;  smaller  livings  were  to  be  augmented :  and  the 
parochial  clergy  were  tc  be  raised  into  more  efficiency,  wherever 
there  was  a  Protestant  congregation.  All  things  considered,  a 
most  modest  reduction,   surely.     The    unpopular   vestry   cess. 
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tri  impost  as  litigious  in   its  nature  as  Church  rates,  —  was 
iliilished,  and  the  maintenance  and  repairs  of  churches  provided 
■  1     out    of  an    annual   tax   upon  benefices   and   other  clerical 
iiues. 
.'lit,   while   Parliament  was    engaged    in  reconstituting  the 
(I  lurch  Establishment  in  Ireland,  its  revenues  were  in  danger 
t  I  icing  entirely  lost  by  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  the  pay- 
I  of  tithes.     Force  was  tried,  and  tried  in  vain.     The  tithe 
lor,  aided  by  the  police  and  military,  distrained  the  cattle 
111  1  furniture  of  the  peasantry,  but  no  purchasers  were  to  be 
'uu;i(l.      Tithe  proctors  were  murdered,  and  policemen  shot;  but 
i\w  tithes  were  not  collected.     To  enforce  the  levy  of  tithes  in 
ilu  accustomed  manner  w\as  to  perpetuate  a  fruitless  civil  war. 
S  line  fundamental  change  in  the  law  was  seen  to  be  inevitable: 
ill    the  meantime  the  clergy  were  starving.      Their  immediate 
luci  ssities,  therefore,  were  relieved  by  a  Parliamentary  loan  of 
1.0(10,000/.,  which  was  subsequently  converted  into  a  gift;  and 
til'   i)crmanent  settlement  of  the  Irish  tithe  question  henceforth 
li((  line  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  Government.     For 
fi\i    Sessions  it  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament;  and  it 
u;i~  not  until  the  abandonment  of  the  Appropriation  Clauses,  in 
].^''^,  that  it  was  ultimately  disposed  of.     The  tithe  composi- 
riniis  were  then  converted  into  a  rent-charge,  payable  by  the 
laihilord,  and  equal  in  amount  to  three-fourths  of  the  old  com- 
positions.     In   other  words,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  fourth  of  its 
precarious  income,  the  Irish  Church  became  possessed,  during 
the  term  of  its  natural  life,  of  a  real  estate  equal  in  security  to 
any  in  that  Kingdom. 

It  would  have  been  well,  if  the  State,  in  providing  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  people  of  England,  had  taken  more  pains 
in  behalf  of  their  secular  education.  The  interference  of  the 
State,  however,  had  been  so  beset  with  difficulties,  principally 
arising  out  of  religious  dissensions,  that,  until  1834,  education 
was  left  to  the  operation  of  the  'voluntary  principle.'  Twenty 
years  ago  public  opinion  had  not  been  prepared  for  the  general 
education  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes.  A  few  old 
ladies,  in  every  neighbourhood,  still  continue  to  condemn  it. 
When  they  were  younger,  the  great  majority  of  their  friends 
probably  agreed  with  them.  Even  when  the  policy  of  educating 
the  '  masses  '  became  more  generally  acknowledged,  every  system 
of  national  education  appeared  open  to  objections.  The  Church 
relied  upon  its  ancient  prerogative  and  exclusive  right  to  edu- 
cate the  people ;  and,  as  usual,  disowned  all  knowledge  of 
Dissenters.  This  claim  could  not  be  admitted  by  a  State 
which  protects  freedom  of  religious  opinion ;  and,  fortunately 
for  the  Church,  it  escaped  the  odium  which  would  have  attached 
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to  a  recognition  of  such  pretensions.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  only  plan  on  which  children  of  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  could  meet  in  schools  common  to  them  both,  ap- 
peared to  be  either  by  the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction, 
or,  at  all  events,  by  neutrality  on  points  in  dispute  between 
them  ;  and  to  such  a  system  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  alike 
objected.  To  evade  these  difficulties  (for  to  overcome  them 
seemed  scarcely  possible),  the  principle  of  assisting  the  schools 
of  different  religious  bodies,  independently  of  each  other,  was 
adopted.  The  Government  commenced  their  connexion  with 
education  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  in  1834,  by  a  grant  of 
20,000/.  for  building  school-houses  in  England.  This  gi'ant  was 
continued  (with  the  subsequent  annual  addition  of  10,000/.  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  Scotland)  until  1839;  when  a  grant  of 
30,000/.  was  voted  in  aid  of  education  in  Great  Britain,  and  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was  constituted  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  funds. 

This  measure  was  accused  of  being  dangerous  to  the  Church, 
and  encountered  extraordinary  opposition.  In  the  Commons 
the  grant  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  only  ;  and  in  the 
Lords  an  address,  condemning  the  constitution  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council,  was  moved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cantei'bury, 
and  voted  by  a  large  majority.  But,  in  spite  of  this  opposition  in 
Parliament,  and  of  jealousy  and  distrust  on  all  sides,  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  have  continued  to  distribute  the  annual  grants^ 
now  largely  increased,  in  fixed  proportions  to  the  Church  and  tf 
Dissenters.  From  1839  to  the  present  time  Parliament  ha- 
granted  upwards  of  a  million  in  aid  of  education  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  of  this  sum,  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
have  received  nearly  79  per  cent.  Much  has  also  been  done  in 
aid  of  popular  education,  by  laws  for  the  regulation  of  factories- 
and  by  the  establishment  of  schools  for  pauper  children  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws.  Ii. 
is  true,  a  system  of  national  education,  free  from  manifold  objec- 
tions, has  yet  to  be  contrived ;  but  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  since  1834  in  the  education  of  the  people,  —  the  com- 
petition of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  in  the  establishment 
of  schools, — the  liberal  support  which  they  have  received  from 
the  laity, — and  the  increasing  desire  of  the  working  classes  to 
obtain  instruction  for  their  children, —  all  encourage  us  to  hopi 
that  every  dissociating  scruple  will  eventually  be  moderated,  su 
as  to  admit  of  district  rates  for  this  purpose,  or,  what  is  much 
less  probable,  that  the  next  generation  Avill  have  supplied  itself 
with  the  means  of  education,  independently  of  the  helping  hand 
of  the  State. 

If  any  one  had  been  asked,  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
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nry,  in  what  respect  Ireland  wonld  first  have  the  most 
li'cl  advantage  over  England,  the  answer  could  scarcely 
:i\r  been  expected  to  point  to  institutions  grounded  on  the 
wi  ■-t  principles  of  religious  forhearance  and  discretion.  An 
iiticinpt  to  introduce  into  Ireland  a  system  of  national  edu- 
cation had  preceded  any  movement,  on  the  ]mrt  of  Govern- 
ni(  lit,  in  connexion  with  education  in  Great  Britain.  Grants 
in  ;iid  of  education  had  been  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Ire- 
laiul  ever  since  1731,  and  were  continued  after  the  Union; 
Imr.  like  most  other  grants  in  Ireland,  they  had  been  'jobbed.' 
S"  tar  from  attempting  any  system  of  national  education,  the 
It  ;il  aim  of  Parliament  had  been  to  convert  the  children  of 
luiinan  Catholics  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  Kildai-e 
Street  Society,' founded  ujjon  better  principles,  had  been  of 
extensive  utility;  but  it  did  not  sufficiently  enjoy  the  confidence 
ol  tlic  Koman  Catholics  to  afford  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of 
national  education.  In  1831,  the  Government  established  a 
Px-ard  of  Commissioners  for  National  Education,  with  a  view  to 
cany  out  a  system  founded  upon  the  principle  of  '  a  combined 
'  literary  and  a  separate  religious  education.'  Every  encourage- 
iiK  at  was  given  to  the  clergy,  of  all  denominations,  to  communi- 
cate religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  own  commu- 
nion ;  while  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  avoid  anv  interference 
with  their  peculiar  tenets  by  the  course  of  instruction  adopted 
in  the  schools.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  encountered  by 
tlie  Commissioners,  their  schools  have  prospei-od,  and  upwards 
it'  half  a  million  children  are  now  receiving  daily  instruction. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  from  the  last  lieport  of  the  Commis- 
^iduci's,  that,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  decrease  of  the 
p(i[)ulatlon  of  Ireland,  the  number  of  scholars  had  increased,  in 
the  year  1850,  to  the  extent  of  30,616. 

Upon  the  same  liberal  principle,  adapted  to  the  religious 
differences  of  the  ])eoj)le  of  Ireland,  Sir  llobert  Peel  suggested, 
in  1845,  the  incorporation  of  the  new  colleges,  which  were  after- 
wards founded,  and  liberally  endowed,  by  Parliament.  It  were 
painful  to  speak  of  the  spirit  with  which  this  liberality  has  been 
since  met ;  and  we  will  only  exjiress  our  hope  that,  in  spite  of 
prejudice  and  bigotry,  the  new  colleges  may  yet  pi'ove  a  blessing 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Their  foundation  was  accompanied  by 
another  liberal  measure  connected  with  education.  In  order  to 
discourage  the  training  of  their  priesthood  in  foreign  colleges, 
the  State  had  luulertaken  to  support  the  lloman  Catholic 
College  of  jNIaynooth.  The  establishment  proved  unequal 
to  the  demands  upon  its  resources ;  and  Sir  R.  Peel  had  the 
courage  to  propose,  and  Parliament  the  sense  to  sanction,  its 
extension.      It  was  generally  felt  to  be  a  wise,  as  well  as  a 
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just  policy  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  priests,  to  whom  the 
spiritual  and  moral  training  of  seven  millions  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects was  confided, — especially  in  a  country  where  the  revenues 
of  the  National  Church  had  been  consigned  to  a  Protestant  clergy, 
whose  flocks  scarcely  exceeded,  in  numbers,  a  tenth  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population. 

It  has  been  a  common  charge  against  this  '  iron  age '  that  the 
material  interests  of  the  people   have   been  alone   considered. 

*  The  funds  are  high,  the  money  market  easy,  and  trade  brisk ; 

*  what  more  would  you  have  ? '  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the 
political  creed  of  those  Avho  have  presided  over  the  destinies 
of  this  '  nation  of  shopkeepers.'  In  answer  to  the  charge, 
we  would  refer  to  the  leading  sph'it  of  our  recent  legislation, 
and  to  the  social  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  is  true  that  by  the 
application  of  correct  economic  principles,  the  material  pros- 
perity of  the  country  has  been  largely  developed ;  but  we  fear- 
lessly assert  that  no  period  of  our  history,  or  of  that  of  any 
country,  has  been  distinguished,  like  our  own,  for  political  aspi- 
rations of  a  higher  order.  The  enlargement  of  constitutional 
freedom,  —  the  concession  of  religious  liberty,  —  the  extension 
of  spiritual  and  secular  Instruction,  —  are  so  many  evidences  of 
a  high  moral  purpose  In  the  Legislature ;  and  there  are  abun- 
dant proofs  of  an  enlightened  benevolence  In  Its  more  immediate 
efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Beyond  dispute,  one  of  the  most  honourable  characteristics  of 
our  own  times  has  been  the  solicitude  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
welfare  and  social  Improvement  of  the  ^masses.'  To  raise  their 
condition  and  remove  social  evils  has  been  the  direct  object  of 
numerous  express  enactments :  while,  by  our  commercial  and 
financial  policy,  the  same  object  has  been  indirectly,  but  not 
less  effectively  pursued.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  throughout 
the  British  dominions,  was  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Re- 
formed Parliament.  It  was  a  great  work,  and  a  worthy  act  of 
national  repentance  and  humanity.  The  people  who  had  just 
been  politically  enfranchised,  resolved  that  all  their  fellow-sub- 
jects should  be  free;  and  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  which  they 
were  contented  to  make  In  purchasing  the  freedom  of  the 
slave  throughout  the  British  West  Indies  won  for  them  the 
admiration  of  the  civilised  world. 

Having  rescued  the  population  of  our  colonies  from  slavery. 
Parliament  had  now  to  redeem  the  labouring  classes  of  our  own 
country  from  social  degradation.  Bad  as  slavery  was,  It  was 
scarcely  more  disheartening  than  the  worst  forms  of  pauperism 
at  home ;  and  by  the  bad  administration  of  bad  laws,  pauperism, 
as  long  ago  prophesied,  had  been  permitted  to  Increase,  until  it 
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was  threatening  the  whole  country  with  ruin.  The  labouring 
population  were  demoralised, — their  industry  in  danger  of  be- 
coming unproductive, —  and  the  cajntal  by  which  they  were 
employed  unprofitably  consiuncd.  The  Poor  Law  of  1834  re- 
stored the  natural  distinction  between  poverty  and  pauperism  ; 
and  promises  to  lay  anew  a  sound  foundation  for  the  operation 
of  those  natural  laws,  and  of  that  spirit  of  independence,  by 
which  alone  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  a  peasantry  can  be 
secured.  For  forty  years  the  increasing  evils  of  the  old  Poor- 
Law  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Legislature ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  first  Reformed  Parliament,  no  less  prudently 
than  boldly,  to  attempt  a  remedy,  and,  in  defiance  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  obloquy,  to  introduce  a  new  system  upon  more 
correct  ]n-inciples. 

The  advantages  derived  by  the  peasantry  and  by  the  working 
classes  generally,  from  an  improved  administration  of  the  poor- 
laws,  have  been  incalculably  great.  Gi'eat  also  has  been  the  gain 
to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  land.  Had  the  old  system 
continued  to  spread  its  net  over  the  country  much  longer,  the 
land  in  many  parts  of  England,  especially  at  present  prices, 
must  have  gone  out  of  cultivation ;  for  excessive  poor-rates 
may  drive  off  the  farmer  from  his  fields  as  effectually  as  the 
excessive  land-tax  which  we  read  of  in  the  East.  Of  all 
the  'burdens  on  land,'  of  ^'which  so  much  has  been  said  by 
the  agricultural  interest,  the  old  poor-law  was  the  most  grievous 
and  intolerable.  The  poor-rates  alone,  heavy  as  they  Avere, 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  specific  evil.  Its  interference  with  the 
labour-market,  and  the  discouragement  which  it  afforded  to  pro- 
ductive industry,  were  scarcely  less  injurious  to  agriculture 
than  the  pecuniary  tax  upon  its  resources.  In  three  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  poor-rates  had  been  reduced  from 
seven  millions  to  four  millions,  and  many  of  the  worst  vices  of 
the  old  system  had  disappeared.  AVhatever  temporary  diflfi- 
culties  agriculturists  may  have  sustained  by  the  repeal  of  the 
import  duties  on  corn,  they  have  received  no  inconsiderable 
equivalent  in  the  permanent  advantages  of  an  improved  admin- 
istration of  the  poor-laws. 

The  legislation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms 
respecting  their  poor  had  run  into  opposite  extremes.  While 
in  England  the  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  had  been  reck- 
lessly squandered  in  the  encouragement  of  pauperism,  in  Scot- 
land there  was  scarcely  any  effectual  provision  for  the  support 
of  the  destitute.  This  reproach  was  taken  away  in  1845,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  general  system  of  poor-law  administration. 
The  case  of  Ireland  was  still  more  pitiable.     In  the  presence 
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of  a  greater  amount  of  poverty  and  destitution  than  in  any- 
other  country  in  Europe,  there  Avas  no  legal  provision  whatever 
to  save  the  people  from  starving.  In  a  population  of  eight 
millions,  two  millions  and  a  half  were  without  the  means  of 
independent  support  for  a  considerable  portion  of  every  year, 
and  relied  for  their  subsistence  upon  charity.  In  no  Christian 
country,  however  unchristian  may  be  its  laws,  will  the  poor  be 
suffered  to  perish;  and  the  liberality  of  tlie  Irish,  in  alms- 
giving to  their  destitute  and  vagrant  poor,  had  become  a  na- 
tional characteristic.  The  poor  man  was  accustomed  to  share 
his  meal  with  his  poorer  neighbour,  and  wherever  the  wandering 
beggar  went,  he  found  a  home.  To  deal  with  an  amount  of  des- 
titution so  fearful,  and  with  a  condition  of  society  so  extra- 
ordinary, was  felt  to  be  extremely  hazardous ;  and  the  Irish 
poor-law  of  1843  was  among  the  most  difficult  and  critical 
measures  of  modern  times.  It  appeared  unreasonable  that  the 
absentee  landlord  and  the  uncharitable  farmer  should  be  exempt 
from  contributing  to  a  charge  Avhich  pressed  so  much  the  more 
heavily  u])on  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  but  it  was  feared  that  a 
compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  would  be  too  great  a  tempta- 
tion for  the  improvidence  of  the  Irish  character,  and  miglit  even 
be  more  than  the  property  of  the  country  could  bear.  In  reliev- 
ing the  poor,  the  rich  might  be  sacrificed  and  society  disorganised. 
It  was  doubted  whether  the  workhouse  test  and  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  the  poor-law  administration  would  be  able  to  cope 
with  so  dispronoi'tionate  a  mass  of  destitution.  The  experiment, 
however,  has  been  tried ;  and  among  the  numerous  causes 
-which  are  at  work  for  the  future  regeneration  of  Ireland,  the 
poor-law,  —  though  still  not  without  the  perils  we  have  alluded 
to, — may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important. 

To  encourage  provident  habits  in  the  body  of  the  people  is  a 
worthy  object  of  Government :  and  continual  attention  has  of 
late  been  paid  to  the  extension  and  improved  management  of 
savings'  banks  and  friendly  societies.  The  interest  which  Par- 
liament has  taken  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  has 
been  further  evinced  by  laws  for  regulating  the  employment  of 
labour  in  factories  —  more  particularly  the  labour  of  women,  and 
children  —  and  for  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  and 
of  boys  under  ten  years  of  age,  in  mines.  Xo  department  of 
labour,  indeed,  has  been  too  small  to  attract  attention.  In  1840 
an  Act  was  passed,  which  would  have  delighted  Mrs.  ^lontague, 
for  the  protection  of  chimney-sweepers.  AVe  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  every  interference  with  labour,  for  a  philan- 
thropic purpose,  has  been  politic ;  but  to  protect  those  who  are 
unable  to  protect  themselves  is  at  least  a  virtuous  endeavour. 
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which  cltiiing  our  sympathy  and  respect.  No  less  kindly  and 
comprehensive  is  the  spirit  encoura;2;ing  batiis  and  wash-housos 
and  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor.  The  new  parks  which 
have  been  provided  for  the  recreation  of  the  people  of  the  me- 
tropolis are  part  of  the  same  systematic  consideration  of  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  the  lower  orders. 

Recent  measures  of  sanitary  reform  testify  to  the  anxiety  of 
the  Legislature  concerning  the  velfare  of  the  people,  in  a  direc- 
tion formerly  left  aside,  as  being  beyond  the  proper  province  of 
the  Government.  These  measures  are  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  all  classes;  but  undoubtedly  the  poor  are  more  peculiarly 
interested  in  their  success.  The  rich,  for  the  most  part,  can 
take  care  of  themselves,  Avithout  the  assistance  of  the  law ;  but 
the  poor  arc  helpless  against  such  ills  of  life  as  are  aggravated 
by  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  Fevers  and  cholera 
have  always  been  the  scourges  of  the  poor  in  tlieir  unwholesome 
dwellings.  Nor  are  sanitary  regulations  merely  conducive  to 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  humbler  classes.  Light,  air,  and 
cleanliness  are  equally  essential  elements  iu  their  moral  condi- 
tion. Without  decent  habitations,  ordinary  civilisation  even  — 
not  to  say  positive  morality  and  religion  —  is  impossible.  No 
moral  influences  can  penetrate  an  atmosphere  of  physical  pol- 
lution ;  and  we  look  upon  the  purification  of  the  poor  man's 
home  as  one  of  the  first  works  in  which  the  missionary  of  social 
reformation  can  be  usefully  engaged. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  merely  philanthropic  legislation,  and  by 
the  mitigation  of  flagrant  evils,  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  must  be  improved.  It  is  by  opening  to  them  new 
fields  of  industry, — by  increasing  their  means  of  employment, — 
by  diminishing  the  burdens  and  restrictions  upon  theirJabour, — 
and  by  making  their  food  abundant,  that  a  government  confers 
benefits  upon  the  entire  community.  And  this  has  been,  em- 
phatically, the  policy  of  our  own  time. 

One  of  the  first  great  commercial  measures  of  the  Kefornied 
Parliament  was  the  destruction  of  the  trading  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  by  which  a  new  world  was  thrown  open 
to  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants.  The  Charter  Act  of  1833, 
however,  was  not  only  an  important  commercial  measure.  Care 
was  at  the  same  time  taken  for  the  good  government  of  our 
great  Eastern  Empire ;  and  so  much  were  the  principles  of 
liberty  regarded  on  this  occasion,  that  O'ConncU  declared  the 
new  Charter  Act  to  be  the  Great  Charter  of  the  Indian 
people. 

In  the  same  year  the  privileges  of  another  great  trading  cor- 
poration were  revised,  in  connexion  with  the  amendment  of  our 
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monetary  system.  In  a  commercial  country,  a  sound  currency 
is,  to  the  health  of  commerce,  what  pure  air  is  every  where  to 
the  health  of  the  human  body.  It  will  not  of  itself  give  health ; 
but  without  it,  true  health  cannot  be  enjoyed.  The  Bank"  Act 
of  1833  was  not  so  remarkable  for  the  change  which  it  eiFected  in 
our  monetary  laws,  as  for  the  inquiries  and  discussion  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  and  by  which  public  attention  was  directed  to 
cori-ect  principles  of  banking  and  currency.  Some  important 
provisions,  however,  were  introduced,  largely  affecting  the  cir- 
culation and  other  requirements  of  commerce.  Bank  notes  were 
made  a  legal  tender  for  all  sums  above  five  pounds,  except  at 
the  Bank  itself  and  its  branches;  and  bills  of  exchange,  not 
having  more  than  three  months  to  run,  were  withdrawn  from 
the  operation  of  the  Usury  Laws.  The  great  security  of 
publicity  was  obtained  in  the  publication  of  the  accounts  of  the 
notes  in  circulation  and  of  deposits.  Moreover,  all  parties  were 
forewarned  that  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  be 
submitted  for  revision  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years ;  so  that  in 
1844  the  public  was  prepared  for  a  more  extensive  measure. 
The  issue  and  banking  departments  of  the  Bank  were  then  sepa- 
rated,—  restraints  were  imposed  upon  its  circulation  of  paper- 
money, —  and  precautionary  arrangements  made  against  excessive 
issues.  At  the  same  time  the  issue  of  notes  by  country  banks, 
from  which  so  many  evils  had  arisen,  was  subjected  to  con- 
siderable checks;  and  the  establishment  of  any  new  bank  of 
issue,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  prohibited.  In  the 
following  year  two  Acts  were  passed,  by  which  limitations  were, 
imposed  upon  the  issue  of  notes  by  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  ;  and 
further  securities  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  circula- 
tion in  those  countries. 

From  the  accession  of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  oflSce,  in  1823,  the 
policy  of  Free-trade  received  a  Parliamentary  recognition. 
The  removal  of  restrictions  from  the  silk  and  wool  trades, 
— the  repeal  of  the  law  which  prohibited  the  emigration  of 
artisans,  —  and  the  relaxation  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  —  indi- 
cated very  plainly,  the  tendency  of  our  future  commercial  legis- 
lation. In  1830,  however,  few  would  have  ventured  to  predict 
so  extraordinary  a  development  of  Free-trade,  as  we  have  since 
witnessed.  This  policy  has  been  partly  carried  out  by  the  re- 
moval of  positive  restrictions  and  prohibitions  upon  commercial 
intercourse  ;  but  much  more  by  means  of  financial  and  fiscal 
measures,  by  which  prohibitory,  protective,  and  discriminating 
duties  have  been  reduced.  Of  the  former  class  of  measures,  the 
revision  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1849  was  the  most  con- 
tested ;  a  measure  which,  however,  during  the  last  Session,  re- 
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cr'ned  a  triumphant  vindication  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Ot  the  hitter  class,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  celebrated  tariff  of  1842,  the 
ivjjeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846,  and  the  more  questionable 
assimilation  of  the  duties  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  ^ugar,  are  the 
most  remarkable  examples.  All  these  questions  have  been  so 
often,  and  so  recently  discussed,  that  we  will  at  once  dismiss 
them  with  this  remark,  —  that  great  as  we  believe  their  com- 
mercial and  social  advantages  to  be,  we  are  satisfied  that  their 
political  consequences  in  the  promotion  of  peace  abroad  and 
at  home  have  been  even  more  important.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
predicted,   that   'abundant   and  untaxed  food' would   be   'the 

*  sweeter  because  no  longer  leavened  with  a  sense  of  injustice;' 
and  the  liberal  and  unselfish  policy  which  has  refused  to  sacrifice 
the  many  for  the  supposed  interest  of  the  fcAv,  has  done  more 
than  any  merely  political  laws,  to  propitiate  the  good  will  and 
contentment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

But  apart  from  Free-trade  policy,  the  financial  legislation  of 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  peculiarly  calculated  to  encourage 
productive  industry,  and  to  increase  the  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  people.  Taxes  have  been  entirely  removed  from 
nearly  all  the  raw  materials  on  which  the  industry  of  our  arti- 
sans is  exercised ;  and  encouragement  has  been  given  to  many 
branches  of  manufacture  by  the  removal  of  impolitic  restrictions. 
Until  1843,  the  exportation  of  machinery  had  been  prohibited; 
but  now  we  supply  the  world  with  a  manufacture  in  which 
England  has  no  competitors.  In  1845  was  repealed  the  excise 
duty  on  glass,  of  which  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry 
had  said,  that  '  no  tax  could  combine  more  objections,  or  be  more 

*  at  variance  with  all  sound  principles  of  taxation.'  This 
measure,  at  a  small  sacrifice  of  revenue,  removed  a  serious  dis- 
couragement from  an  important  branch  of  national  manufocture, 
and  reduced  the  price  of  an  article  of  universal  utility.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  duties  upon  bricks, 
tiles,  timber,  and  other  articles,  —  a  list  too  numerous  to  recapitu- 
late,—  has  largely  contributed  to  the  public  good.  To  widen 
the  field  of  employment  is  to  give  fresh  impulse  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  country ;  but,  if  to  this  be  added  abundance  of  food,  and  the 
other  necessaries  of  life,  legislation  can  effect  little  more  for  the 
material  progress  of  the  community.  With  more  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  with  cheaper  goods  to  purchase,  the  working-man 
may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  modern  legislation. 
He  can  buy  his  bread,  his  meat,  his  beer,  his  coffee,  his  tea  and 
sugar,  and  his  clothes,  —  all  much  cheaper  than  they  were,  and  all 
cheapened  by  judicious  laws.  And,  thanks  to  INIr.  Rowland 
Hill,  he  can  send  a  letter  from  one  end  of  the  Kingdom  to  the 
other  for  a  penny,  instead  of  for  a  shilling.     Are   not  these 
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great  results  sufficient  to  signalise  an  age,  and  to  do  honolu'  to 
the  practical  benevolence  of  its  legislature  ? 

While  all  these  beneficial  measui'es  have  been  in  progress,  .tax- 
ation has  been  generally  lightened,  and  more  particularly  in  its 
pressure  upon  the  poor.  We  are  a  grumbling  people  ;  we  love  to 
complain  that  we  are  heavily  taxed,  and  that  our  burdens  ai'e  more 
than  we  can  bear.  Pay  our  taxes  we  must ;  and  our  most  natural 
consolation  is,  to  be  surly  with  the  tax-gatherer.  But  another 
and  a  sounder  consolation  may  be  found,  in  a  comj^arison  of  the 
taxes  which  Ave  paid  in  1830  and  the  taxes  which  we  are  paying 
now.  On  one  hand,  between  1830  and  the  present  'time,  taxes 
amounting  to  nearly  twenty-three  millions  a  year  have  been  re- 
pealed ;  on  the  other,  the  taxes  which  have  been  imposed 
amount  to  only  about  eight  millions.  The  balance  in  our 
favour,  therefore,  is  fifteen  millions.  Of  the  eight  millions  of 
new  taxes,  five  millions  are  derived  from  the  income  tax,  to 
Avhich  none  contribute  unless  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  bo 
'passing  rich'  Avith  150Z.  a  year. 

The  last  great  department  of  legislation,  to  which  Ave  will 
particularly  advert,  is  that  Avhich  comprises  the  amendment  of 
the  laAV,  and  improvements  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Here  the  ice  of  centuries  has  been  broken,  and  something  has 
been  done  already  ;  but  much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
Our  Criminal  Code  has  been  entirely  revised ;  many  of  its 
anomalies,  both  of  LaAV  and  Procedure,  have  been  corrected; 
but,  above  all,  its  character,  from  being  the  most  sanguinary 
and  vindictive,  has  been  transformed  into  one  of  the  mildest  in 
Europe.  The  law  now  rarely  takes  the  life  of  the  ci'iminal.  In 
one  single  year,  that  of  1837,  the  penalty  of  death  was  Avith- 
draAvn  from  no  less  than  twenty-one  offences,  and  subjected  to 
many  limitations  in  ten  other  cases.  The  labours  of  the 
Criminal  LaAv  Commission  have  not  yet  been  brought  into 
legislative  shape  under  the  authority  of  Parliament  :  but 
little  is  understood  to  be  now  Avanting,  except  the  legislatiA^i 
sanction. 

The  amendment  of  our  civil  laAvs  has  been  gradually  adA'ancing 
since  1830  ;  but  its  progress  has  been  sIoav  and  halting.  Of  all 
reforms,  a  reform  of  the  civil  laws  of  a  countiy,  though  appa- 
rently one  of  the  easiest,  is,  practically,  the  most  difficult.  There 
is  no  popular  enthusiasm  to  suj)port  a  law  reformer  in  his  arduous 
labours,  —  no  distinct  public  opinion  in  his  favour,  —  no  general 
audience  whom  he  can  interest  in  his  measures;  Avhile  there  are 
opposed  to  him  a  most  powerful,  vigilant,  and  numerous  profes- 
sion, —  influential  in  society,  all-powerful  at  elections,  —  a  luke-* 
Avarm,  if  not  an  adverse,  Government,  — an  unwilling  Legislature, 
• —  a  cold  or  hostile  Pi'ess.     Before  such  obstacles  can  be  over- 
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<'iiiie,  he  must  be  prepared  for  continual  disappointments. 
W  hen  lie  lias  a  majority  to  su[)port  him,  he  is  harassed  l)y 
(It  lays;  when  he  is  successful  in  one  House,  he  is  defeated  in 
another.  In  a  more  unfavourable  season  the  spirit  of  Law 
lu  (brm  was  kept  alive  by  llomilly  and  ]\Iackintosh.  To  them, 
l.i'ids  Brougham,  Denman,  and  Campbell  have  been  worthy 
Micccssors,  and  their  labours  have  been  crowned  with  a  more 
iniincdiate  reward. 

^Vhile  the  whole  country  was  convulsed  with  the  Reform 
agitation,  two  L<aw  Commissions  were  quietly  pursuing  their 
labours.  One  was  investigating  the  laws  of  real  property,  —  the 
other  was  inquiring  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law.  In  1833,  Avhen  the  Keibrm  Bill  had  left  Parliament 
at  leisure  for  such  matters,  many  of  the  recommendations  of 
these  commissions  were  embodied  in  well-framed  Bills ;  and 
Lord  Campbell,  who  was  then  Attorney- General,  and  had  l)een 
the  leading  Commissioner,  succeeded  in  passing  them  through 
Parliament  that  Session.  The  laws  of  inheritance  and  dower 
\v(  re  amended, —  the  system  of  fines  and  recoveries  abolished, — 
anil  considerable  improvements  introduced  into  the  procedure  of 
the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law.  Sir  W.  Jones,  who 
thought  our  systems  of  Pleading  and  of  Evidence  models  of 
legal  wisdom,  would  be  greatly  surprised  at  the  havoc  already 
made  with  them.  But  more  is  to  come  down  yet.  It  has  been 
reserved  for  a  new  Commission,  in  the  year  1851,  to  endeavour 
to  reduce  the  rules  of  Pleading  to  the  standard  of  common  sense. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  judicature  of  the  Superior  Courts 
'  '-  sustained  a  rude  shock  from  the  rivalry  of  inferior  tribunals, 
ise  humble  jurisdiction  seems  destined  to  indefinite  enlarge- 

.;it. 

The  establishment  of  County  Courts  is  a  curiosity  in  the  his- 
tory of  law  reforms.  This  innovation  was  i-ecommendcd  by  the 
Common  Law  Commissioners  in  1832,  and.  Session  after  Session, 
Bills  were  brought  forward,  for  thirteen  years,  before  the  Legis- 
lature was  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  the  experiment.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  Courts  been  constituted,  than  Parliament,  lately  so 
tiU'dy  and  reluctant,  became  eager  for  their  advancement.  Their 
jurisdiction,  originally  limited  to  20/.,  has  been  enlarged  to  50/. ; 
and  })roposals  have  come  in,  thick  and  fast,  with  the  view  of 
rendering  them  available  as  Courts  of  Equity,  Courts  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, Courts  for  the  Administration  of  Charities,  Courts  of 
Conscience,  and  universal  referees.  A  general  register  of  deeds 
is  another  curiosity  of  the  same  kind.  It  was  recommended  by 
the  Ileal  Property  Commissioners  so  far  back  as  1830;  but 
every  Bill  for  giving  efiect  to  it  has  hitherto  failed.     The  Bill 
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of  last  Session  for  the  Registration  of  Assurances  was  introduced 
with  better  chances  of  success  than  any  of  its  predecessors; 
but,  having  passed  the  Lords,  it  fell  in  the  Commons,  aniidst 
the  wrecks  of  an  expiring  Session. 

The  establishment  of  the  existing  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and 
the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,  are 
among  the  law  reforms  of  Lord  Brougham.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  has  been  abolished  on  mesne  process,  and  considerably 
limited  in  other  cases.  The  constitution  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  may  also  be- 
mentioned  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  judicial  organization. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  has  long  been  the  monster  evil  of  the 
law.  '  To  get  into  Chancery '  has  become  a  proverb  sug- 
gestive of  vexation  and  ruin ;  and,  though  the  world  is  apt  to 
exaggerate  most  evils,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  has  scarcely  left  any  room  for  exaggeration.  It  has 
been  described  as  a  system  of  ingenious  machinery  for  grinding 
the  property  of  the  suitors  into  costs ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  failed  in  the  object  for  which  it  was  so  well  adapted.  Yet 
no  institution  has  been  more  frequently  the  subject  of  inquiry 
and  discussion ;  and  it  is  credibly  reported  with  very  consider- 
able effect.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Truro,  that 
since  Lord  Lyndhurst  became  Chancellor  there  have  been  be- 
tween 500  and  600  new  orders  of  the  Court.  In  the  mean  time, 
four  new  Judges  have  been  added  to  its  staff, — its  offices  have 
been  remodelled, — many  statutes  have  been  passed  to  lessert 
the  delay  and  expense  of  its  proceedings;  and  a  Commission  is 
now  preparing  with  the  professed  object  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  thing  further  can  be  done  by  which  the  general  dissatisfac- 
tion may  be  appeased. 

In  the  absence  of  political  excitement,  public  feeling  has  been 
aroused  upon  the  subject  of  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  ;  but 
attention  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  paid  to  improved  forms  and 
processes  of  litigation.  Yet  there  are  other  parts  of  the  law 
which  affect  the  whole  community  more  intimately  than  suits  in 
Law  or  Equity.  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  man  t» 
*  get  into  Chancery.'  God  forbid  !  But  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  men  to  get  married,  to  buy  or  sell  a  piece  of  land,  to  take, 
the  lease  of  a  house,  and  to  make  a  will.  In  all  these  duties  of 
an  honest  citizen,  he  is  beset  with  lawyer-craft  and  parchment. 
We  do  not  expect  to  make  '  every  man  his  own  lawyer ; '  but 
we  protest  against  the  payment  of  a  perpetual  income  tax  to  our 
attorney,  as  well  as  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  is  the  lawyei-tax  so  heavy  as  in  England. 
The  registration  of  assurances  would  simplify  titles,  and  diminish 
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I  lie  expense  of  transfers;  and  other  simple  expedients  might  be 
lie  vised  to  keep  the  lawyers  a  little  more  at  arm's  length.  Wo 
r<  joice  that  the  last  Session,  otherwise  singularly  barren  in 
ii-eful  legislation,  has  been  marked  by  unusual  activity  in  this 
long-neglected  branch  of  the  public  service;  audit  is  an  activity 
nut  likely  to  abate  until  the  most  flagrant  evils  of  the  system 
have  been  corrected. 

AVe  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  Law  Reform,  without  offering 
a  few  observations  upon  the  improvements  which  may  be 
remarked  in  the  structure  and  language  of  our  statutes. 
Ancient  statutes  were  marked  by  a  simple  brevity,  very  much 
to  be  admired,  but  scai'cely  adequate  to  the  more  complicated 
demands  on  legislation  in  later  times.  In  the  same  proportion 
a-  verbose  obscurity  increased  in  the  Courts  and  in  lawyers' 
chambers,  it  natui'ally  found  its  way  into  the  Statute-Book,  and 
made  our  laws  an  example  for  all  the  world,  to  avoid.  The 
>tyle  of  the  law-maker  had  reached  its  lowest  point  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  and  has  since  been  gradually  mending. 
(  )ne  of  our  most  urgent  necessities  is,  that  more  effectual 
means  should  be  taken  for  applying  the  knowledge  we  have 
acquired,  how  laws  ought  to  be  made.  A  well-considered 
law  is,  unfortunately,  the  exception.  But  the  clauses  of 
-ueh  a  law  are  now  scientifically  arranged,  and  are  ex- 
jnessed  with  less  tautology  and  involution  than  would  have 
been  deemed  consistent  with  accuracy  a  few  years  ago.  Lord 
Campbell's  Acts  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law,  in  1833, 
Lord  Brougham's  Act  for  consolidating  the  Bankrupt  Laws, 
and  the  Acts  prepared  by  the  Criminal  Law  Commissioners, 
may  be  named  as  examples  of  progress  in  the  art  of  legal  ex- 
pie.ssion.  The  art,  however,  is  still  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment; and,  although  we  never  expect  that  the  statutes  will 
Ixcome  pleasant  reading,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  language  of 
the  law  gradually  assimilating  itself  to  the  ordinary  language  of 
society,  and  addressing  itself  to  the  common  understanding  of 
the  people.  If  we  cannot  approach  the  simple  brevity  of  the 
French  Codes,  we  may,  at  least,  have  a  style  of  our  own,  both 
in  legislating  and  in  conveyancing  which  —  if  not  a  model  for 
jurists  —  may  no  longer  be  an  unknown  tongue  to  all  but  the 
initiated. 

The  extensive  consolidation  of  previous  statutes,  which  has 
been  proceeding  for  some  years  past,  is  sensibly  diminishing  the 
number  of  the  laws  remaining  in  force,  —  simplifying  their  pro- 
visions and  pruning  their  language.  Each  Session  adds  its 
contribution  to  this  useful  but  unostentatious  department  of 
law-reform;  till  eventually,  we  may  possibly  be  surprised  by 
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finding  that  tlie  consolidation  of  the  entire  Statute-Book,  from 
which,  as  a  whole,  the  Legislature  has  hitherto  shrunk,  has  been 
tacitly  accomplished  in  detail. 

The  outline  which  we  have  sketched  of  these  great  leading 
departments  of  legislation,  can  scarcely  fail  to  convince  a  candid 
mind  that  the  statesmen  and  Parliaments  of  the  last  twenty  years 
have  deserved  well  of  their  country.  They  have  extended  ouv 
representative  institutions — they  have  advanced  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  —  they  have  strengthened  the  Church  —  they  have 
promoted  education — they  have  raised  the  condition  of  the  poor 
— they  have  given  expansion  to  commerce — they  have  removed 
restrictions  from  industry  —  they  have  bestowed  upon  us  abun- 
dance, as  far  as  abundance  depends  on  statutory  enactments 
—  they  have  relieved  us  from  the  pressure  of  taxation  — 
and  they  have  amended  our  laws  I  But  these  triumphs  of 
legislation  have  not  been  their  only  labours.  They  have  devised 
representative  institutions  for  our  colonial  empire — they  have 
struggled  for  the  suppresion  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  —  they 
have  improved  our  police  and  our  gaols  —  they  have  corrected 
innumerable  abuses  —  and  they  have  laboured  for  the  good 
government  of  Ireland.  "We  have  already  noticed  many  of  the 
measures  relating  to  that  unhappy  country ;  but  we  cannot 
here  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  laws  which  Parliament  has  enacted,  and  still  less  of  the 
embarrassments  by  which  they  have  been  surrounded.  Ireland 
has  been  '  tlie  difficulty''  of  many  administrations.  It  has  been 
disturbed  with  agrarian  outrage,  —  it  has  been  threatened  with" 
civil  war,  —  and  it  has  been  overtaken  by  famine.  Parliament 
has  endeavoured  to  conciliate  its  people  by  numerous  concessions, 
and  has  been  generous,  even  to  profusion,  in  the  relief  of  their 
distresses.  It  has  improved  the  administration  of  the  law  in 
Ireland, — it  has  organised  an  efficient  police, — it  has  encouraged 
public  works — while  it  has  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  the  employment  of  the  people,  by  facilitating  the  sale  of 
encumbered  estates.  The  results  of  all  this  legislation  will  one 
day  be  apparent ;  in  the  meantime,  it  is  sad  to  contemplate 
the  painful  process  now  in  operation.  In  ten  years  the  teeming 
millions  of  the  Irish  people  have  been  reduced  more  than  one-Jifth 
by  disease,  famine,  and  emigration ;  and  millions  yet  remain,  for 
•whom  there  is  scant  encouragement,  but  the  hope  of  better 
days. 

We  can  spare  no  further  space  for  the  enumeration  of  other 
public  laws  which  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament ; 
but  our  summary  would  be  incomplete  if  we  omitted  all  reference 
to   the  4129   private  Acts  which   have  been  passed  during  the 
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t^anic  period.  Some  of  them  have  scarcely  been  less  important 
than  the  public  laws,  and  their  results  have  been  even  more 
tangible.  Our  country  has  been  covered  with  a  net-work  of 
niilways, — our  shores  have  been  studded  with  docks  and  har- 
])ours,  —  our  rivers  spanned  by  bridges,  —  our  streets  widened, 
— our  cities  and  towns  lighted,  drained,  and  supplied  with 
water, — and  our  dwellings  protected  by  police.  Markets  are 
c.-tablisliing  for  the  convenience  of  the  living,  —  cemeteries  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  —  there  are  new  churches,  ciiapels,  and 
hospitals  in  all  directions,  —  many  acres  of  land  inclosed  for 
aij;riculture  and  for  building ;  while  useful  undertakings  of  all 
kinds  have  been  encouraged  by  the  association  of  capitalists  in 
jiublic  companies. 

These  great  results  are  mainly  due  to  the  skill,  capital,  and 
enterprise  of  our  countrymen  ;  but  Parliament  also  has  laboured 
hard,  —  if  not  always  wisely,  —  for  their  advancement.  For 
several  Sessions  its  members  spent  half  their  time  in  the  hot 
atmosphere  of  railway  committees, —  puzzled  by  engineers,  and 
perplexed  by  counsel.  We  do  not  venture  to  affirm  that  com- 
mittees have  always  entitled  themselves  to  praise ;  but,  in 
spite  of  their  defective  i^rocedure,  and  the  numerous  faults 
incident  to  their  constitution,  they  have. secured  more  public 
confidence  than  would  have  been  conceded  to  any  Board  or 
Government  department.  Individual  members  may  have  been  im- 
patient, inattentive,  and  ignorant ;  but  they  wore  rarely  corrupt. 
A  few  years  earlier,  this  vast  mass  of  legislation  would  have  been 
jobbed ;  but  a  purer  public  morality  has  grown  up  at  least  in  this 
respect,  and  the  vigilance  of  Parliament  had  sought  to  devise 
safeguards  against  corruption.  Tlie  Legislature  has  been  blamed 
for  neglecting  to  assist  private  enterprise  by  the  organisation  of 
a  more  complete  system  of  i-ailway  communication,  and  for  per- 
mitting the  I'uinous  contests  which  arose  between  competing 
companies.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  country 
would  have  submitted  to  the  active  interposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  matters  of  private  enterprise,  and  to  the  discouragement 
of  rivalry  among  capitalists.  The  experiment  was  tried  in 
1844,  and  very  signally  failed.  If  such  a  system  had  been 
successful,  it  is  true  that  considerable  expense  and  confusion 
might  have  been  saved ;  but  should  we  have  had  as  many 
railways  ?  or  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
have  been  more  ably  designed  or  better  managed  than  by 
private  companies  acting  under  Government  control? 

Such,  then,  have  been  the  parliamentary  labours  of  the  period 
"which  we  have  selected  for  illustration.  We  are  already  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  which  they  have  borne ;  and  the  future  is  full  of 
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promise.  The  seed  has  been  sown,  and  the  harvest  will  be 
gathered.  Many  of  our  laws  are  still  imperfectly  developed ; 
but  their  principles  are  sound, —  the  objects  are  admitted  to-  be 
good, — and  they  will  not  be  suffered  to  remain  without  expansion. 
A  principle  once  recognised,  is  sure  to  be  carried  out,  sooner  or 
later,  to  its  legitimate  conclusion ;  and  we  should  rejoice  over 
modern  legislation,  if  it  were  only  for  its  practical  adoption  of 
scientific  principles.  For  many  years  after  the  promulgation  of 
sound  views  by  political  writers,  the  Legislature  appeared  un- 
conscious of  their  existence.  Political  economy,  indeed,  though 
it  so  nearly  concerns  the  welfare  of  mankind,  has  never  been  a 
popular  science ;  at  times,  it  has  been  singularly  discredited. 
Original  writers,  who  have  expounded  its  principles,  have  been 
comparatively  little  read ;  but  as  their  w^ritings  acquired  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  thinking  few,  their  views  were  im- 
perceptibly adopted  by  the  Press.  Public  opinion  was  thus 
gradually  instructed ;  and,  at  length,  the  very  men  who  had 
decried  the  science  and  its  professors,  submitted  to  its  truths, 
and  adopted,  though  they  might  fail  to  understand,  its  language. 
There  are  other  results  of  the  Reform  Period  well  worthy  of 
reflection.  Change  is  no  longer  dreaded  as  an  evil.  Our  best 
institutions  are  found  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement.  Eeform 
has  been  discovered  not  to  be  revolution.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  perceive  indications  of  a  more  temperate  spirit  on  the  part  of 
ultra-reformers.  They  have  seen  public  opinion  represented 
■without  universal  suffrage  ;  they  have  acknowledged  the  excel- 
lence of  many  of  our  laws,  although  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment may  not  be  theoretically  perfect ;  and  they  have  felt  that 
great  interests,  however  strong  in  political  influence,  have  been 
surrendered  for  the  sake  of  the  unrepresented  classes.  By  wise, 
liberal,  and  humane  legislation,  the  statesmen  of  our  time  have 
almost  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Radical  Re- 
formers ;  but  they  may  not  yet  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
exclaim,  '  The  work  is  done.'  Few  fundamental  changes,  it  is 
true,  remain  to  be  made.  The  completion  of  changes  already 
commenced, — the  extension  of  principles  already  acknowledged, 
— and  the  more  perfect  organisation  of  our  laws, — these  will  be 
the  requirements  of  the  next  ten  years ;  and  if  they  be  met 
with  judgment  and  an  honest  purpose,  much  honour  and  grati- 
tude are  still  in  store  for  public  men. 
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Art.  IV. —  1.  Tlie  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  with  their  wonted 
Tunes,  as  they  are  sang  in  Churches,  composed  into  Foure 
Parts.  1592.  Keprinted  for  the  Members  of  the  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  edited  by  E.  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D., 
F.S.A. 

2.  The  ichole  Booke  of  Psalm es,  loith  the  llymnes  Evangelical 
and  Songs  Spiritual,  composed  into  Four  Parts  by  sundry 
Authors,  c^-c.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal,  M.A. 
London  :    1845. 

3.  The  People's  Music  Booh,  Part.  I.,  consisting  of  a  Selection 
of  Psalm  Tunes,  in  Four  Parts,  icith  an  arrangement  for  the 
Organ  or  Piano  Forte.  Edited  by  James  Turle,  Organist 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Edavard  Taylor,  Professor  of 
Music  in  Gresham  College.     London:   1844. 

HPhere  are  periodical  ebullitions  of  zeal  among  the  English 
people  for  the  furtherance  of  divers  worthy  purposes ;  most 
of  which  may  have  been  constantly  within  their  view  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years  without  exciting  much  attention.  On  a  sudden, 
however,  one  or  more  of  them  assumes  an  air  of  importance, 
and  becomes  an  object  of  general  conversation ;  the  press, 
perhaps  the  pulpit,  takes  it  up  —  the  bell-wethers  lead  —  the 
flock  instinctively  follow,  and  a  subject  which  had  scarcely  been 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  interest  a  parish,  all  at  once  interests 
a  nation.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  that  portion  of 
the  worship  of  God  which  is  performed  by  the  aid  of  music. 
After  more  than  a  century  of  patient  acquiescence  in  the  single 
drawl  of  a  clerk,  or  the  unisonous  squall  of  a  row  of  charity 
children,  we  seem  to  have  awakened  to  the  conviction  that  this 
is  not  music,  and  that  still  less  can  it  act  as  a  help  or  incentive 
to  devotion.  The  necessity  of  some  change  must  be  considered  to 
be  admitted  on  all  sides,  when  every  body  agrees  that  '  whatever 
*  is,  is  wrong.'  Nevertheless,  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  way 
the  change  shall  be  effected,  all  sorts  of  discordant  opinions 
are  afloat,  from  the  want  of  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  either 
the  purpose  in  view,  or  the  proper  means  of  attaining  it.  This 
arises  from  the  ignorance  of  persons,  whom,  unfortunately,  that 
ignorance  has  not  prevented  from  at  once  twaddling  and  dogma- 
tising, nor  from  exercising  considerable  influence  over  the  public. 
If  music  formed  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  English  people, 
—  if  even  the  clergy  were  'mediocriter  docti  in  piano  cantu,'  — 
this  could  not  happen ;  or  if  they  acted  upon  Burke's  wise 
resolve,  that  '  where  he  did  not  see  his  way  clearly  he  would 
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*  tread  cautiously,'  the  efforts  we  may  make  would  be  made  in 
one  and  the  same  direction,  all  tending  to  a  certain  definite  end, 
and  all  adopting  the  best  and  surest  means.  But  as  our  musical 
reformers  are  destitute,  for  the  most  part,  of  any  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  either  historical,  theoretical,  or  practical,  the  ques- 
tions,— whether  our  efforts  at  amendment  will  be  made  in  the 
right  or  the  wrong  direction,  as  well  as  whether  the  object  which 
is  sought  to  be  attained  can,  or  even  ought  to,  be  accomplished, 
are  likely  to  be  settled  by  pure  accident,  or  something  very  little 
better.  We  would  willingly  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  point  in 
debate,  by  considering  it  with  reference  to  history,  to  authority, 
and  to  utility.  It  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  history  and 
authority  clearly  show  what  are  the  modes  and  forms  in  which 
music  can  be  fitly  employed  in  devotional  service ;  though  at 
present  they  are  perpetually  confounded,  in  equal  disregard  of 
rule  and  of  good  taste. 

Music,  as  a  part  of  public  worship,  is  either  performed  by  a 
choir  distinct  from  the  congregation,  or  by  the  congregation 
themselves,  or  by  both  alternately. 

The  former  was  the  practice  in  the  Jewish  Temple,  where 
also  originated  the  antiphonal  chant,  —  a  method  of  singing 
which  then,  as  now,  required  two  choirs,  each  in  itself  com- 
plete, and  separate  from  the  congregation.  (Nehem.  xii.)  What- 
ever were  the  musical  attainments  of  the  '  men  singers  and  the 
'  women  singers,'  they  are  constantly  mentioned  as  a  separate 
body,  towards  whom  the  Rabbi  stood  in  the  situation  now  . 
occupied  by  the  Precentor  in   our  cathedrals.*     '  And  David 

*  was  clothed  with  a  robe  of  fine  linen,  and  all  the  Levites  that 

*  bare  the  ark,  and  the  singers,  and  Chenaniah,  the  master  of 

*  the  song,  with  the  singers.'  (1  Chron.  xv.  25.)  The  two 
hemistichs  of  each  verse  were  sung  by  the  opposite  choirs  or 
by  the  Precentor-Rabbi  and  the  choir ;  the  whole  assembly,  at 
the  end  of  the  Psalm  at  least,  (Hallelujah,  Amen !)  often  re- 
placing the  choir.  That  the  singing  was  alternate  is  clear  from 
the  structure  or  parallelism  of  many  of  the  Psalms,  and  also  from 
the  Hebrew  verb  ; — I^y,  usually  translated  '  to  sing,'  but  some- 
times, 'to  sing  responsively.'  Thus,  in  Ezra,  iii.  11.,  'And 
'  they  sang  together  by  course,  in  praising  and  giving  thanks 

*  unto  the  Lord,'  &c.  For  the  transmission  of  the  alternate 
chorus  from  the  Jewish  Church  to  the  Christian,  Lowth,  in  his 
Nineteenth  Lecture  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  quotes  the  early  au- 

*  '  Quern  nos  Cantorem  nunc  a  cantando  vocamus,  vel  Clioragum, 
quasi  caput  Chori.' — Kircher,  Musurgia,  p.  58. 
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thorlty  of"  Pliny's  Letters  ;  and  that  of  Blngliam  for  its  con- 
tinnance  in  tlic  latter  Church  iVoni  the  first  ajrcs. 

To  this  Psalmody,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
about  590,  Gregory  the  Circat  adapted  the  eight  tones  of  the 
Greek  music — an  accidental  improvement  upon  the  Jewish  re- 
citatives. But  a  new  clement  had  been  previously  introduced  l)y 
Ambrose  into  the  Westei'n  Church  at  ISIilan.  This  was  the  Hymn 
or  Metrical  Song,  and  its  date  is  from  about  a.  d.  380.  Some 
of  these  Ambrosian  hymns,  together  Avith  their  original  tunes, 
are  still  preserved,  and  are  traceable  by  Vatican  and  German 
IMSS.  up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  Gentile  Christians 
from  the  first  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Greek  music.  It 
consisted  of  three  highly  cultivated  systems,  of  the  simplest  of 
which  (the  diatonic  or  two  simple  tetrachords)  they  availed  them- 
selves in  forming  the  •  octo  toni  ccclesia;.'  The  original  tunes 
to  the  Ambrosian  hymns  are  all  composed  in  one  of  the  modes 
of  the  diatonic  system,  and  they  were  sung  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  was  for  a  time  choir  singing 
and  congregational  singing.  Both  would  flourish  together. 
The  hymns  were  congregational ;  while  choir  music  was  the  old 
Hebrew  element  of  Psalmody  in  its  proper  sense.  But  even 
here  the  Christian  impulse  led  to  giving  a  part  to  the  congrega- 
tion. Thus  in  the  2\'  Dcum  lamlamus  the  whole  congregation 
sang  the  responses  in  Augustin's  time.  But  a  century  or  two 
later  Christendom  and  Christian  worship  underwent  a  sei'ious 
transformation.  As  the  Dark  Ages  set  in,  and  the  hierarchical 
system  became  complete  by  the  appointment  of  Canonici,  con- 
gregational hymn-singing  during  the  service  was  dropped  alto- 
gether, and  the  Canonici  became  the  substitutes  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  choir  or  chancel,  by  which  the  persons  who  oflici- 
ated  in  the  service  were  separated  from  the  general  assembly, 
was  an  invention  of  mediieval  architecture,  corresponding  with 
this  change. 

Choir  music  had  been  long  a  favourite  art  in  great  ecclesias- 
tical establishments,  and  was  now  certain  of  being  more  devoutly 
and  professionally  encouraged  than  ever.  From  its  first  admis- 
sion into  Christianity  England  had  taken  its  place  in  the 
cultivation  of  sacred  music  along  with  the  rest  of  the  AVestern 
World.     Choirs  were  formed*  and  endowed  in  our  cathedrals, 

r  *  Nothinjr,  however,  approaching;  to  the  splendid  establishments 
of  David.  The  account,  1  Clu-oii.  xxiii.,  supposes  music  and  poetry 
to  have  been  in  a  most  flourishing;  state.  '  By  liim  no  less  tlian 
'  four  tliousand  singers  or  musicians  were  a[)pointed  from  among  the 
*  Levites,  under  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  principal  singers  or 
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provision  was  made  for  their  instruction^  and  priests  were  taught 
to  sing.  '  Pope  Gregory  I.  founded  and  endowed  a  school 
'  at  Rome,  in  which  children  were  instructed  in  reading,'  sing- 

*  ing,  and  good  morals :    from   this    school  those  were   taken, 

*  when   well    accomplished   for  it,    who    were  to   perform   the 

*  musical   part  of  the   service  in    public.'*      '  Paulinus,'    says 

*  Bede,  '  leaving  York  and  returning  to  Rochester,  left  behind 

*  him  one  James,  a  priest,  who,  when  that  province  had  peace, 

*  and  the    number  of  the  faithful  increased,  being  very  skilful 

*  in  ecclesiastical  song,  began  to  teach  many  to  sing  after  the 

*  way   of  Rome   or   Canterbury.'  f     '  Gerbertus   Fontinellen- 

*  sis  %,    Airnardus    Divensis  §,    and    Durandus    Troarnensis  ||, 

*  like  three  radiant  stars  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  so  shone 

*  these   three    Abbots   in   the    citadel   of    Jehovah.      To    the 

*  fervour  of  devotion  and   the  warmth  of  charity  they  added 

*  the   possession   of  various   kinds   of  knowledge,    continually 

*  thirsting  after  the  service  of  God  in  his  holy  temple.     Among 

*  those  who  Avere  best  skilled  in  the  art  of  music  they  excelled ; 

*  especially  in  singing  and  chanting  the  sweetly-sounding  anti- 

*  phons  and  responses.     They  gave  forth,  springing  from  pure 

*  hearts,  melodious  praises  oi  the  Almighty  King,  whom  cherubim 

*  and  seraphim  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  adore,  —  of  the  holy 

*  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour ;  and  carefully  taught 

*  the  boys  of  the  church  to  sing  in  concert  to  the  Lord,  with 

*  Asaph    and    Eman,    Ethun    and    Idithum,    and   the    sons  of 

'  leaders  of  the  band,  and  distributed  into  twenty-four  companies,' 
'  who  officiated  weekly  by  rotation  in  the  Temple,  and  whose  whole 
'  business  was  to  perform  the  sacred  hymns :  the  one  part  chantiug 
'  or  singing,  and  the  other  playing  upon  different  instruments.  The 
'  chief  of  these  were  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Iduthum,  who  also,  as  we 

*  may  presume   from  the  titles   of  the  Psalms,  were  composers  of 

*  hymns.'  After  this,  Lowth  may  well  observe  on  the  original  dig- 
nity and  grandeur  of  the  Hebrew  Ode ;  and  Milton  must  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  quire  was  worthy  in  its  amplitude  of  those  '  frequent 
'  songs  throughout  the  law  and  prophets,'  which  he  held  '  incompa- 
'  rable,'  not  in  '  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical 
'  art  of  composition,  over  all  the  kinds  of  lyric  poetry.' 

*  Dorrington's  (Rev.  Theo.)  Discourse  on  Singing  in  the  Worship 
of  God  (1704),  p.  182. 

t  Beda,  Histor.  lib.  ii.  chap.  20.  (quoted  by  Dean  Comber). 

X  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Fontenelle,  or  St.  Wandrille,  in  the 
diocese  of  Rouen,  founded  by  Wandresigillas  in  the  seventh  century. 

§  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Pierre  sur  Dive,  founded  by  Lu- 
cellina,  wife  of  William,  Count  of  Eu,  '  super  rivulum  Divae,'  in  the 
diocese  of  Lisieux. 

II   The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Troarn,  in  the  diocese  of  Bayeux. 
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Chore.'*  At  every  period  the  extent  of  the  choir  must  of 
course  every  where  have  varied  with  the  provision  wliicli  had 
been  given  or  bequeathed  for  its  support.  In  Enghind,  for 
instance,  the  twenty-four  vicars  of  Exeter  Cathedral  were 
incorporated  in  1194.  The  choir  of  Durham  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  consisted  of  twelve  minor  canons,  a  deacon  and 
Bubdeacon,  ten  clerks  (either  priests  or  laymen),  ten  choristers 
(boys)  and  their  master.  The  Lincoln  choir  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  comprised  the  precentor,  four  priest  vicars,  eight 
lay  vicars,  an  organist,  eight  (boy)  choristers,  and  seven  chanters 
added  and  endowed  by  Bartholomew  Lord  Burghcrsh.  More 
specific  instances  are  unnecessary ;  we  may  state  generally, 
that  the  number  of  the  choir  ranged,  in  different  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches,  from  twenty  to  fifty ;  that  an  ample 
revenue  had  been  appropriated  for  their  maintenance ;  that,  after 
the  example  of  Pope  Gregory  I.,  a  grammar-school  was  attached 
to  every  cathedral,  where  the  boys  received  such  musical  as  well 
as  classical  instruction  as  qualified  them  for  more  advanced  sta- 
tions, clerical  or  lay,  in  the  choir ;  and  that  the  duties  of  every 
member  of  such  a  choir  were  accurately  and  distinctly  defined. 
The  funds  which  had  been  set  apart  for  this  purpose  in  any  par- 
ticular establishment  sux'vived  the  Reformation  wherever  the 
establishment  itself  survived.  In  case  they  should  have  subse- 
quently disappeared,  the  lovers  of  cathedral  music  may  probably 
in  time  hear  of  something  to  their  advantage  through  the  agency 
of  jMr.  Whiston  and  his  pamphlet  on  '  Cathedral  Trusts  and 
*  their  Fulfilment.' 

The  Refomiation  would  of  course  find  the  musical  part  of 
the  Church  service  in  much  the  same  condition  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  in  England, — the  congregation  equally  excluded.  On 
inquiring  to  Avhom  we  arc  indebted  for  that  class  of  sacred  music 
which  is  now  distinguished  by  the  share  the  congregation  has 
in  its  performance,  liochlitz  refers  to  '  the  compositions  of  John 
'  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  to  the  hymns  and  tunes  of 
'  tlie  L'nited  Brethren.'  But  the  decided  reaction  waited  for 
the  authority  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Both  were  bent  on  bring- 
ing back  the  congregation  as  active  parties  in  this  portion  of 
the  service.  They  differed  only  in  the  form  of  doing  it, — 
Luther  preferring  hymns  composed  not  by  Jews  but  Christians, 
Calvin  preferring  metrical  translations  of  the  Psalms ;  and  this 
has  since  been  the  constant  difference  between  the  Luthei-an  and 
Calvinistic  Cliurchcs  over  the  Continent,  though  now  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland  the  Calvinists  have  agreed  to  sing  hymns. 

*  This  passage  of  Ordericus  Vitalis  is  taken  from  Baron  Maseres's 
Historiae  Anglicance  selecta  Monumenta,  p.  281. 
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Hymns  and  hymn  tunes  have  their  independent  history  as 
much  as  psahns  and  psalm  tunes.  Mr.  Bunsen's  greater '  German 
Hymn  Book'  contains  nearly  1000  hymns  selected  out  of 
150,000,  of  which  about  twenty  belong  to  the  Latin  Church 
before  the  Eeformation.  For  the  use  of  his  second  (minor) 
edition,  he  has  added  the  old  Gregorian  chants,  for  an  alternate 
singing  of  the  psalms  by  hemistich?  by  the  choir  and  congre- 
gation, and  a  collection  of  300  hymn  tunes.  Luther  had 
himself  translated  about  twelve  Ambrosian  hymns  in  the  same 
metre,  and,  retaining  the  old  tune, —  among  others  the  Creator 
Spiritus  of  Charlemagne's  time.  All  who  remember  Arnold's 
Life  (i.  363.)  will  remember  the  delight  with  which  this  selection 
was  welcomed  by  him.  We  cannot  give  our  readers  a  general 
idea  of  the  subject  in  fewer  words  than  in  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Ernest  Bunsen's  preface  to  a  selection  of  hymns  in 
English  with  their  church  melodies,  which  he  published  two  or 
three  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  Hospital  in 
London. 

'  Hymnodic    composition    is    based   upon    the    old   diatonic 

*  system  of  the  original  eight  modes,  wisely  chosen  for  the 
'  Christian  service  by  the  Church  of  Milan,  and  then  adopted 
'  by  Rome,  and  through  Rome  by  the  whole  Western  Church. 
'  This  system  was  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  preserved  and 

*  brought  into  congregational  use  with  the  power  of  genius,  by 
'  Luther,  and  then  developed  and  systematised  by  an  illustrious 

*  class  of  first-rate  composers,  principally  in  Germany,  but  also 
'  in  France  and  England.  .  .  .   The  choral  hymn  has  its  own- 

*  positive  laws.  It  is  not  a  popular  air  merely  sobered  down  or 
'  restrained,  it  is  a  more  elevated  structure.  ...  Its  models 
'  are,   in   the    first    place,    the    compositions   of    the    Western 

*  Church,  from   the    fifth  or   sixth    to    the   fifteenth   century, 

*  altogether  scarcely  more  than  150  ;  in  the  second  place,  the 

*  German  hymnodic  airs  from  Luther  and  his  friend  Walther  in 
'  an  unbroken  chain  down  to  our  own  age  :  the  number  exceed- 
'  ing  2000.' 

But  an  original  hymn  in  the  sight  of  the  hotter  Reformers  of 
Geneva  was  man's  work  !  and  hymns,  in  order  to  become  accept- 
able to  them,  had  to  put  on  the  form  of  translated  psalms.  '  Cal- 
*vin'  (says  Florimont  de  Remond,  in  his  '  History  of  Heresy,') 

*  cut  le  soin  de  mettre  les  psainnes  de  Marot  et  de  Beze  entre  les 

*  mains  desplus  excellents  musiciens  quifussent  lors  en  la  chretiente: 

*  entre  autres  de  Goudimel,  et  d'un  autre  nomme  Bourgeois  pour  les 

*  coucher  en  ninsique.^  This  being  the  case,  we  have  only  to  re- 
collect who  Palestrina  Avas,  and  leai-n  that  Goudimel  had  been 
his  master,  to  raise  our  wonder  at  Warton's  rashness  in  discredit- 
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in""  liis  '  History  of  English  Poetry,'  with  the  following:  account  of 
the  niotrical  psahnody  introduced  by  Calvin:  — '  Calvin,  intent 

*  as  he   was  to  form  a  new  Church  on  a  severe  model,   had 

*  yet  too  much  sagacity  to  exclude  every  auxiliary  to  devotion. 

*  .  .  .  .  Sensible  that  his  chief  resources  were  in  the  rabble  of 

*  a  republic,  and  availing  himself  of  that  natural  propensity 
'  which    prompts    even    vulgar   minds   to    express    their   more 

*  animated  feelings  in  rhyme  and  music,  he  conceived  a  mode 

*  of  universal  psalmody,  not  too    refined  for  common    capaci- 

*  ties  and  fitted  to  please  the  populace.  The  rapid  propa- 
i'  gation  of  Calvin's  religion,  and  his  numerous  proselytes,  are  a 
I '  strong  proof  of  his  address  in  planning  such  a  sort  of  service. 
!*  France  and  Germany  were  instantly  infatuated  with  the  love  of 
j*  psalm-singing,  which  being  admirably  calculated  to  kindle  and 
I*  diffuse  the  tlame  of  fanaticism,  was  peculiarly  serviceable  to 

*  the  purposes  of  faction,  and  frequently  served  as  the  trumpet 
I*  to  rebellion.' .  .  .  'Calvin's  music  was  intended  to  correspond 
\  *  with  the  general  parsimonious  spirit  of  his  worship ;  .  .  .  the 
i*  music  he  permitted  was  to  be  iritJiout  (jrace,  elegance,  or  eleva- 

*  tion.     These  apt  notes  were   about  forty  tunes,  of  one  part 

*  only,  and  in  one  unisonous  key.'* 

i  What  says  Mr.  Ernest  Bunsen  ? — '  Of  the  Keformed  Church 
•  *  the  psalm  tunes  composed  by  Goudimel  and  some  of  his  school 

*  stand  pre-eminent ;  but  most  of  the  metres  to  which  they  are 

*  adapted  are  complicated  and  peculiar  to  French  poetry.'  How 
far  they  are  written  '  without  grace,  elegance,  or  elevation,'  the 
(•omi)ositions  themselves,  still  extant,  are  the  best  evidence.  It  is 
o-jually  clear  that  so  far  from  being  designed  and  calculated  for 
the  mere  '  rabble  of  a  republic,'  they  were  studiously  prepared  for 
u  musically  educated  people.  "Warton  is  also  in  error  in  saying 
that  these  tunes  were  written  '  in  one  part  only ' :  those  which 

'  Bourgeois  composed  were  published  in  1561,  and  those  supplied 

1  \   (loudimel,  in  1565,  all  being  composed  in  four  parts.     In 

b'i»s   appeared  '  Les   Pseaumes  de  David,  mis  en  musique  a 

'  i!;itre  et  cinq  parties,  par  Claudin  le  jeune.'     This  woi'k  was 

.t  iiintcd  at  Geneva,  Leyden,  and  Amsterdam. 

!"he  growth  and  progress  of  congregational  singing  in  the  Fro- 
nt Churches  on  the  Continent  were  straightforward:  while 
..-  (H)urse  in  England  was  circuitous,  and  infiuenced  by  various 
:in(l  conflicting  causes.  The  predilections  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
head  of  the  Church  ;  the  Avishes  and  opinions  of  her  chief  advisers 
\\\  all  matters  which  concerned  its  government ;  the  expectations 
and  desires  of  the  majority  of  her  people,  and  their  state  of 

*  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  8vo  edit.  vol.  ill.  pp.  448.  45,5. 
VOL.  XCV.    NO.  CXCIII.  K 
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musical  culture,  all  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Queen  desired  to 
retain  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  as  many  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  Popery  as  could  be  engrafted  on  a  Protestant  ritual. 
'  Elizabeth,'  says  Burnet,  '  had  been  bred  up  from  her  infancy 

*  with  a  hatred  of  the  Papacy  and  a  love  to  the  Reformation; 

*  but  yet,  as  her  first  impressions  in  her  father's  reign  were  in 

*  favour  of  such  old  rites  as  he  had  still  retained,  so  in  her  own 
'  nature  she  loved  state,  and  some  magnificence  in  religion  as 

*  well  as  in  every  thing  else.'  *  More  especially,  her  love  qf 
music  led  her  to  retain,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  the  perform- 
ance of  choir  music.  '  The  musical  service'  [of  the  Church], 
says  Heylyn,  'was  admired  and  cherished  by  the  Queen;  for  the 
'  Liturgy  was  officiated  every  day,  both  morning  and  evening,- 
'  in  the  chapel,  with  the  most  excellent  voices  of  men  and  children 
'  that   could   be  got  in  all  the  kingdom,  accompanied  by  the 

*  organ.'!  The  choir  of  the  chapel  royal,  including  its  twenty- 
four  clerical  members,  then  consisted  of  sixty-two  voices.  So 
much  for  the  Queen's  personal  choice  and  example  in  her  own 
peculiar  place  of  worship.  The  supremacy  recognised  in  the- 
Crown  would  secure  to  the  royal  chapel  and  its  form  of  service- 
a  similar  authority  to  what  the  papal  chapel  had  exercised  be- 
fore. Marbeck  was  one  of  its  members  in  1550,  when  he  pub-- 
lished  his  '  Book  of  Common  Praier,  noted.'  He  describes  it,  as- 
containing  '  so  much  of  the  Common  Praier,  as  is  to  be  sung  in- 

*  churches:'  and  its  adoption  'on  the  whole,  as  the  authentic 
'  choral  book  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  the  alterations  of  the  ser- . 
'  vice  permitted,'  is  considered  by  Mr.  Dyce  to  be  placed  be- 
yond any  doubt.  '  It  would  complete  an  antiphc 
'  reformed  liturgy.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth's  choice  of  her  religious  advisers 
was  dictated  by  the  same  acuteness,  which  in  every  other  impor- 
tant exercise  of  sovereign  power  she  habitually  displayed.  She, 
consulted  policy  and  prudence  rather  than  personal  preferences. 
Parker,  Grindal,  and  Jewel  were  among  the  most  eminent  con- 
fessors and  exiles  of  the  preceding  reign.  Of  Parker's  sentiments 
concerning  the  introduction  of  metrical  jDsalmody  into  the  Church 
Service,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  immediately.  Grindal  and- 
Jewel,  recently  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Frankfort, 
where  congregational  singing  was  considered  as  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Protestantism,  and  whose  dishke  to  the 
habits  and  ceremonies  which  Elizabeth  sought  to  retain,  was 

*  Hist.  Reformation,  Part  II.  p.  376. 
f  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  296. 
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with  considerable  difficulty  overcome,  contended  for  a  practice 
which  every  Reformed  Churcii  had  agreed  to  adopt,  of  which 
Luther,  jNlelancthon,  Calvin,  Buccr,  and  Beza  had  been  all 
equally  the  advocates,  and  which  had  become  interwoven  with 
the  very  frame  and  order  of  Protestant  worship. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  people  desired  the  in- 
troduction of  metrical  psalmody  in  particular  into  the  Cimrch 
Service,  there  can  be  no  question.  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the 
crown  in  November,  1558;  a  few  months  afterwards,  Bishop 
Jewel,  writing  to  his  friend  Peter  Martyr,  says,  —  '  A  change 

*  now  appeared  among  the  people.     Nothing  promoted  it  more 

*  visibly  than   the  inviting  the   people  to   sing  psalms.      That 

*  was  begun  in  one  church  in  London,  and  did  quickly  spread 

*  itself  not  only  through  the  City,  but  in  the  neighbouring 
places.  Sometimes  at  Paul's  Cross  there  will  be  6000  people 
singing.    This  was  very  grievous  to  the  Papists.'*  AVith  them, 

therefore,  in  that  age  psalm-singing  and  heresy  were  synony- 
mous ;  but  what  an  imposing  spectacle  !  There  can  also  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Cathedral  Service  was  held  in  abhorrence 
by  many  persons  within  as  well  as  without  the  pale  of  the 
Church.      The  Puritans,  in  their  Confessions,   p.  1571.,  say, — 

*  Concerning  the  singing  of  psalms,  we  allow  of  the  people's  join- 

*  ing  Avith  one  voice  in  a  plain  tune,  but  not  of  tossing  the 

*  psalms    from    one    side    to    the    other,  with  intermingling  of 

*  organs.' t  What  was  the  plain  tune  here  intended  l)y  the 
Puritans?  Probably,  the  new  kind  of  plain  song  or  metrical 
psalmody  of  the   Genevan  reformers :  on  the  other  hand,  the 

*  modest  and  distinct  song' of  Elizabeth's  Injunction,  and  the 
'plain  song' of  Hey lyn,  represented  the  more  moderate  inno- 

•   Strype  observes  from  his  diary,  that  in  Sept.  1559,  'began  the 

*  new  morning  prayer  at  St.  AnthoHn's,  London,  the  bell  beginning 

*  to  ring  at  five,  when  a  psalm  was  sung  after  the  Geneva  fashion  ; 
'all  the  congregation,  —  men,  women,  and  boys,  —  singing  together.' 
Again,  March  3.  1560,  '  Grindal,  the  new  bishop  of  London,  preaclied 
'  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  in  his  rocliet  and  chimere  (cymar),  the  mayor 
'  and  aldermen  present,  and  a  great  auditory.  And  after  sermon  a 
'  psalm  was  sung  (which  was  the  common  practice  of  the  Reformed 
'  Chnrfhes  abroad),  wherein  the  people  also  joined  tlieir  voices.' 
The  congregational  singing  of  Marot's  psalms  was  ecpially  popular  in 
France.  Dyer  relates,  in  his  Life  of  Calvin,  1557,  that  a  crowd  of 
from  5000  to  6000  persons,  among  whom  were  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Navarre,  assembled  every  evening  in  the  Pre  aux  Clercs  for  that 
purpose  :  nor  would  the  Parliament  of  Paris  interfere.  Only  fancy 
the  Parisians  congregating  now  to  sing  psalms  in  the  Champs 
Ell/sees  ! 

t  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  p.  290. 
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vations,  as  publicly  agreed  to  by  the  Church  of  England,  and 
will  most  likely  have  been  some  one  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
melodies  or  intonations.  These  plain  tunes  Avere  so  called,  in 
distinction  from  the  figured  music  —  vibratam  illmn  et  operosam 
musicam  —  which,  in  his  Reformatio  legum,  Cranmer  had  wished 
to  proscribe,  of  which  two  popes  (John  XXII.  and  Pius  V.) 
had  also  disapproved,  and  which  was  preserved  only  by  the 
genius  of  Palestrina.  Among  the  most  prominent  and  power- 
ful opponents  of  the  Cathedral  Service  in  the  Establishment 
were  the  Queen's  Professor  at  Oxford,  the  INIargaret  Professor 
at  Cambridge,  and  Whyttingham,  Dean  of  Durham.  All  the 
Protestant  dissidents  of  the  time  favoured  congregational,  in 
opposition  to  choir  singing ;  and  those  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England  who,  during  the  persecutions  of  Mary,  had  sought 
refuge  abroad,  were  found,  on  this  point,  closely  associated 
with  the  Nonconformists.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  the  majority  of  Elizabeth's  Protestant  subjects 
regarded  her  desire  to  keep  up  the  Cathedral  Service  in  its 
full  splendour  as  an  evidence  of  her  leaning  towards  Popery, 
that  many  of  them  desired  its  entire  abolition,  and  still  more  of 
them  countenanced  the  substitution  of  that  universal  symbol 
and  badge  of  Protestantism,  congregational  singing  in  one  form 
or  another. 

But  were  the  English  people  prepared  to  effect  this  change, 
and  to  substitute  the  singing  of  the  congi-egation  for  that  of  the 
choir  —  were  they,  like  their  German,  Swiss,  and  Flemish 
brethren,  singers,  not  by  ear,  but  from  notes?  The  answer- 
is,  they  were.  At  no  period  of  English  history  was  the 
cultivation  of  the  vocal  art  so  universal  as  in  the  reign  of 
EHzabeth.  We  need  not  adduce  the  oft-quoted  testimony  of 
Morley  ;  but  the  copious  supply  of  madrigals  during  this  period 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  musical  attainments  and  the 
musical  wants  of  the  English  people.  Every  person  who  had 
I'eceived  any  other  kind  of  education,  had  also  received  a  musical 
education,  and  was  able  to  read  notes  as  well  as  words.  The 
compositions  of  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Wilbye,  Bennett,  Bateson, 
jNIorley,  and  their  contemporaries,  were  everywhere  sung ;  the 
choicest  madrigals  of  Italy  and  Flanders  were  imported  and 
translated :  and  thus  musical  knowledge  and  musical  taste  were 
difiused  throughout  England  to  an  extent  of  which  we  have  now 
no  idea.  Congregational  singing  could  not  have  been  planted 
in  a  more  congenial  soil. 

The  result  of  the  above  conflicting  forces  will  be  seen  in  the 
Forty-ninth  of  the  Queen's  '  Injunctions,'  1559,  vrhich  jirescribes 
the  mode  in  which  music  should  be  used  in  the  Church.  *  For  the 
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'  ( "liurch  of  England,  it  is  enjoined,  that  is  to  say,  that  whereas  in 
'  (livers  collegiate,  and  some  other  churches,  heretofore  tliere  hath 
'  bren  livings  appointed  for  the  maintenance  of  men  and  children 
'  for  singing  in  the  Church,  by  means  of  \Yhich  the  laudable  exer- 
'  cise  of  music  hath  been  had  in  estimation  and  preserved  in  know- 
'  lodge.  The  Queen's  ^Majesty,  neither  meaning  in  any  wise  the 
'  decay  of  any  endowment  that  might  tend  to  the  use  and  con- 
'  tinuance  of  the  said  science,  willeth  and  commandeth  that  no 

*  alteration  be  made  in  the  disposition  of  such  assignments  as  have 
'  been  heretofore  appointed  to  the  use  of  suiging  in  the  Church, 
'  but  that  all  such  do  remain  :  that  thei'C  be  a  modest  and  distinct 
'  sonr/,  so  used  in  all  the  common  prayers  of  the  Clnirch  as  that 
'  the  same  may  be  plaiidy  understood.  And  yet,  nevertheless, 
'  tor  the  comforting  of  such  as  take  delight  in  music,  it  be  per- 
'  mitted  that,  either  at  morning  or  evening  prayer,  there  be 
'  sung  a  hymn,  or  such  like  song,  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God, 
'  in  the  best  melody  and  music  that  may  be  conveniently 
'  devised.'  '  According  to  which  order,'  says  Heylyn,  '  i\s  plain 
'  sniir/  was  retained  in  most  parish  churches,  so  in  the  Queen's 
'  own  chapels,   and  in  the  quire  of  all   Cathedrals,  and  some 

*  Colleges,  the  hymns  were  sung  after  a  more  melodious  manner, 

*  commonly  willi  organs.' 

It  may  be  argued,  and  indeed  has  been,  that  these  passages  con- 
tain no  specific  and  distinct  sanction  for  congregational  singing : 
and  concerning  the  other  more  apparent  novelty  of  the  Ke- 
loiination  or  psalm  singing,  Elizabeth's  Injimction,  it  has  been 
also  argued,  contains  neither  direction  nor  permission  for  the  use 
of  ;uiy  metrical  version  of  the  Psalter.  But,  on  the  point  of  ex- 
-s  authority,  it  would  be  as  hard  to  find  there,  or  elsewhere,  any 
•tion,  since  the  lieformation,  for  the  antiphonal  chanting  of  the 
i'salms.  Heylyn's  account  of  the  course  taken  with  the  ^larot 
and  Beza  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  as  follows: — '  About 

*  this  time  (1552)  the  Psalms  of  David  did  first  begin  to  be 

*  composed  in  English  metre  by  Thomas  Stcrnhold;  who, 
'  tianslating  no  more  than  thirty-seven,  left  both  example  and 
'  I  iK.'ouragement  to  John  Hopkins  to  dispatch  the  rest;  which, 
'  notwithstanding  being  first  allowed  for  private  devotion,  they 

*  were,  by  little  and  little,  brought  into  the  use  of  the  Church  ; 
"  permitted,  rather  than  allowed  to  be  sung;  afterwards  printed 

*  and  bound  up  with  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and,  at  last, 
'  added  by  the  stationers  at  the  end  of  tlie  Bible.' 

Now  this  was  precisely  the  sort  of  sanction  which  it  accorded 
with  Elizabeth's  prepossessions  and  feelings  to  give  —  and  no 
other.      Ucr  very  title  to  the  crown  rested  on  her  renunciation 
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of  Papal  authority.  But  if  policy  inclined,  nay  compelled  her 
to  take  the  side  of  Protestantism,  her  inclinations  were  often  ia 
favour  of  Popish  usages.  Of  toleration,  or  the  rights  of  con- 
science, she  had  as  little  care  or  understanding  as  any  sove- 
reign of  her  age.  She  reluctantly  banit^hed  the  crucifix  and  the 
altar  from  parish  churches :  they  lingered,  however,  in  her  own 
chapel  for  many  years  after  their  public  disuse,  to  the  great  gi'ief 
and  scandal  of  her  Protestant  subjects,  who  rightly  contended 
that  an  altar  could  only  consist  with  the  notion  of  a  sacrifice  of 
Christ  in  the  Mass.  In  her  wish  to  retain  the  various  dresses 
worn  by  the  Romish  priests  in  the  celebration  of  the  various 
offices  of  their  religion,  she  in  part  succeeded ;  and  from  her 
desire  to  enforce  celibacy  on  the  clergy  she  kept  the  law  in  a 
state,  whicli  enabled  her,  while  under  the  roof  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  to  insult  his  wife.  If,  from  policy,  therefore,  Elizabeth 
was  allied  to  Protestantism,  she  had  few  Protestant  feelings 
or  sympathies,  —  while  to  Puritanism,  and  to  Nonconformity  of 
every  kind  and  class,  she  cherished  an  inveterate  aversion. 
Hence  it  was  not  likely  that,  in  terms,  she  should  recognise,  still 
less  sanction,  what  had  been  made  a  characteristic  badge  of  Cal- 
vinistlc  worship,  the  use  of  metrical  psalmody,  or  even  the 
general  substitution  of  congregational  for  choir  singing.  All 
that  could  be  expected,  was  that  sort  of  compromise  which  the 
injunction  concerning  the  use  of  music  in  churches  virtually 
contained. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  practical  effect  of  this  injunction,  we 
shall  find  that  it  was  precisely  such  as  would  have  ensued 
from  a  distinct  approval  of  the  use  of  metrical  psalmody. 
The  version  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was  printed  by  the 
Queen's  pi'inter,  and  bound  up  and  circulated  with  the  Bible 
and  the  Prayer  Book,  while  the  tunes  were  furnished  by  the 
organist  and  choirmen  of  her  own  chapel.  When  the  Prayer 
Book  was  completed,  A.  D.  1559,  to  the  celebrated  Thomas  Tallis 
was  assigned  the  charge  of  giving  musical  expression  to  all  those 
portions  of  the  Liturgy  which  were  to  be  sung  in  cathedrals 
and  collegiate  churches.  We  are  not  left  here  to  conjecture; 
we  have  the  entire  Service  which  Tallis  wrote,  and  as  he 
wrote  it.  The  directions  '  priest '  and  '  choir,'  '  decani '  (the 
side  of  the  dean)  and  'cantoris'  (the  side  of  the  precentor): 
occur  throughout.  It  is  a  composition,  fi'om  its  very  structure, 
designed  for  an  antlphonal  choir,  and  incapable  of  being  sung 
by  a  congregation.  Heard  to  this  day  with  unabated  delight, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  admirably  this  task  was  ac- 
complished; but  in  connexion  with  the  present  subject  it 
must  be  especially  remarked  that   Tallis  v/as  also  one  of  the 
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earliest  contributors  to  our  metrical  psalmody^  being  then,  as 
he  hiid  been  from  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  u  member  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  The  English  Catliedral  Service,  or  sing- 
ing by  a  choir,  —  and  English  Congregational  singing,  with 
the  use  of  metrical  psalmody, —  came  therefore,  not  from  dif- 
ferent and  opposite  sources,  but  from  the  same.  Many  Psalm- 
tunes  have  a  pedigree  not  much  inferior  to  any  other  portion 
of  sacred  music. 

A  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Sternhold,  Hopkins,  and 
Whyttingham  had  been  printed  before  Elizabeth's  accession  to 
the  throne.     But   three  years  after  that  time   there  appeared 

*  The  whole  Psalmes,  in  Foure  Partes,  which  may  be  sung  to 

*  all  Musical  Instrumentes ;  set  forth  for  the  Encrcascof  Vertue, 

*  and  abolishyngof  other  vayne  and  triflyng  Ballads.    Imprinted 

*  at  London,  by  John  Daye.     Cum  Gratia  et  Privilegio  Regi» 

*  Majestatis  per  Septennium.'*  One  of  the  contributors  to  this 
work  was  Tallis.  In  1567  Archbishop  Parker  published  the  first 
translation  by  one  and  the  same  person  of  the  entire  Psalter  into 
English  metre.  It  was  printed  at  London  by  John  Daye,  with 
the  royal  privilege,  and  ajipended  to  it  are  eight  Psalm-tunes, 
sufficing  in  metre  and  in  character,  as  was  supposed,  for  every 
individual  Psalm.  This  version  of  the  Psalms  deserves  especial 
notice,  not  only  from  its  extreme  rarity,  (tlie  copy  to  which  we 
have  had  access  is  in  the  library  of  Corp.  Christ.  Coll.,  Cambridge,) 
but  because  it  was  published  by  the  highest  Dignitary  of  the 
Church,  —  the  music  being  supplied  by  the  most  eminent  com- 
poser of  the  time,  who  was  also  the  head  or  chief  of  the  Queen's 
choir  in  her  chapel.  AYarton's  notice  of  it  is  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  and  more  errors  were  never  before  or  since  crowded 
into  the  same  space:   '  Some  of  our  musical  antiquaries  have 

*  justly  conjectured  that  the  Archbishop  intended  these  psalms, 

*  which  are  adapted  to  complicated  tunes  of  four  parts,  probably 

*  constructed  by  himself,  and  here  given  in  score,  for  the  use 
'  of  cathedrals,  at  a  time  when  compositions  in   counterpoint 

*  were  uncommon  in  the  Church,  and  when  that  part  of  our 

*  choir  service  called  the  Motet  or  Anthem,  which   admits  of  a 

*  more  artful  display  of  harmony  (and  which  is  recommended  in 

*  Queen  Elizabeth's  earliest  ecclesiastical  Injunctions)  was  yet 

*  almost  unknown,  or  in  a  very  imperfect  state.' f 

*  The  only  known  perfect  copy  of  this,  the  earliest  collection  of 
Psalra-tunes  published  in  England,  is  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Rimbault, 
to  whose  labours  Eiiglisli  musicians  are  largely  indebted  as  the 
editor  of  several  of  the  valuable  works  printed  by  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society. 

t  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  (edit.  1840),  p.  161. 
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The  conjecture  is  without  a  shadow  of  authority  or  proba- 
bility, the  tunes  being  adapted  for  congregational,  not  choir 
singing.  They  are  not  '  complicated,'  but  simple.  They  were 
not  '  constructed  by  himself  (Parker),  but  by  Tallis,  whose 
name  is  affixed  to  them.  They  are  not  '  in  score,'  but  in  four 
separate  and  distinct  parts,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time. 

*  Compositions  in  counterpoint '  were  so  far  from  being  '  un- 

*  common '  then,  that  no  other  were  in  existence.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  choir  service  called  the  'Motet;'  and  the  Anthem 
was  not  distinguished  for,  nor  did  it  admit,  *a  more  artful  dis- 

*  play  of  harmony'  than  the  regular  morning  or  evening  service. 
In  fact,  canons  of  the  most  artful  kind  occur  frequently  in  the 
Services  of  our  great  composers  (see  those  of  Purcell,  Gibbons, 
Croft,  and  Blow),  but  in  Anthems  very  rarely.  That  the 
Anthem  was  very  far  from  being  '  unknown  '  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  few  compositions  of  this  kind  and  age  which 
have  fortunately  survived.  So  little  is  AVarton  to  be  trusted 
when  he  has  to  speak  of  music. 

How  general  was  the  practice  of  congregational  singing  of 
psalms  at  this  time  may  be  surmised  from  the  following  enume- 
ration of  the  M^orks  adapted  for  this  purpose :  — 

In  1579,  John  Daye  published   '  The  Psalmes  of  David  in 

*  English  meter,  with  Notes  of  Foure  Parts,  &c.'  In  1585, 
/Musike  of    Six  and  Five  Parts,    made    upon    the    common 

*  Tunes  used  in  singing  the  Psalmes,  by  John  Cosyn.'    In  1591, 

*  The    former  Booke  of  the  Musike  of  Mr.  William  Damon, 

*  late  one  of  her  Majestie's  Musitions,  containing  all  the  Tunes 

*  of  David's    Psalmes,    as   they   are   ordinarily    soung   in    the 

*  Church,  most  excellently  by  him  composed  into  Foure  Partes.' 
In   1592,   '  The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,   with  their  wonted 

*  Tunes  as  they  are  sung  in  Churches,  composed  into  Foure 

*  Parts  :   all  which  are  so  placed  that  Fom-e  may  sing  ech  one 

*  a  several  Part  in  this  Book.     Compiled  by  sundry  Authors, 

*  who  have  so  laboured  herein,  that  the  Unskillful  may,  with 

*  small  Practice,  attaine  to  sing  that  Part  which  is  fittest  for 

*  their  Voice.'  This  compilation  numbers  among  its  contri- 
butors Dowland,  Farmer,  Kirby,  Allison,  Blancks,  Hooper, 
Cobbold,  and  Cavendish,  all  of  them  otherwise  known  as 
men  of  eminence  in  this  age  of  England's  musical  greatness. 
These  various  collections  of  psalm-tunes,  all  of  which  were 
published  in  at  least  four  parts,  were  exactly  adapted  to  the 
wants  as  well  as  the  musical  attainments  of  the  age.  Whatever 
was  done  was  well  done,  and  the  talents  of  the  best  composers 
were  enlisted,  in  order  to  give  value  and  currency  to  each  several 
publication.     There  cannot  be  stronger  evidence  of  the  different 
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-tatc  of  musical  culture  in  England  then  and  now,  than  ia 
afiordcd  by  comparing  these  collections  of  Psahn-tunes  with 
rliose  which  are  the  most  popular  at  present.  At  present, 
Klppon's  has  probably  the  largest  permanent  sale,  notwith- 
standing (perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  because)  it  abounds  the  most 
ill  trash.  Yet,  the  collections  we  have  enumerated  went  through 
.•several  editions  in  their  time.  Daye's  volume  having  been  rc- 
])rinted  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  this  was  regarded  as  an 
infringement  of  his  patent,  and  the  heads  of  the  colleges  peti- 
tioned Lord  Burghley,  their  Chancellor,  (July  16.  1591:  Strype's 
Annuls,)  to  protect  them  from  any  proceedings  consequent  upon 
their  alleged  piracy. 

In  1621  Thomas  Ravenscroft  published  'The  whole  Booke 
'  of  Psalmes,  &c.  composed  into  Four  Parts,  by  sundry  Authors, 
'  to  such  severall  Tunes  as  have  been  and  usually  are  sung  in 
'  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
'  lands.'  But  when  Ravenscroft  published  this  collection,  the 
decline  of  nmsical  knowledge  and  musical  taste  had  commenced. 
A  Stuart  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  from  every  one  of  that 
wretched  family  the  English  musician  experienced  at  best  neglect 
and  indifference, —  oftener  opprobrium,  injustice,  and  proscrip- 
tion. The  art  and  practice  of  part-singing  fell  off  so  rapidly 
that  the  number  of  madrigals  which,  year  after  year,  had  en- 
riched the  age  of  Elizabeth,  soon  ceased  after  the  accession  of 
James  I.  Ten  years  sufficed  to  put  an  entire  and  final  period 
to  the  labours  of  the  twenty-two  musicians  who  had  united,  in 
1602,  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  their  Queen  in  the  '  Triumphs 
*  of  Oriana.'  Ravenscroft's  volume  is,  nevertheless,  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  previous  collections  of  psalm-tunes.  Availing 
himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  he  added  to  them  his 
own,  as  well  as  those  of  Morley,  Bennett,  Ward,  Tomkins, 
Peirson,  and  John  JSIilton,  the  poet's  father.  Up  to  this  time, 
therefore,  it  is  established  that  psalm-singing  was  no  rude  and 
barbarous  noise,  but  a  part  of  public  worship,  supplied,  in  well- 
constructed  harmony,  by  the  best  musicians  of  England's 
proudest  musical  era,  for  a  musically-educated  people.  Every 
existing  publication  bears  testimony  to  this  fact. 

In  1637  George  Sandys,  the  traveller,  published  his  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms,  for  which  Ilcnry  Lawes  wrote  twenty 
tunes  in  two  parts;  and  in  1648  Lawes  published  thirty  short 
anthems  in  three  parts,  Avritten  by  himself  and  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, to  portions  of  Sandys's  version.  In  the  latter  publication 
(now  very  rare)  is  found,  for  the  first  time,  Milton's  sonnet 
'  To  his  Friend,  Henry  Lawes,'  composed  but  three  years  before. 
During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  musical  part  of 
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public  worship  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Directoiy  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster :  —  *  It 
'  is   the  duty  of  Christians  to    praise  God   publickly  by  the 

*  singing  of  psalms,  together  in  the  congregation  and  also  prl- 

*  vately  in  the  family.  In  singing  of  psalms  the  voice  is  to  be 
'  tuneably  ordered,  but  the  chief  care  must  be  to  sing  with  un- 

*  derstanding,  making  melody  unto  the  Lord  with  the  heart  as 

*  with  the  voice.' 

After  the  Restoration,  the  music  of  the  parochial  service  par- 
took of  the  general  corruption  of  the  age.  Charles  silenced  the 
organ  of  his  chapel,  and  supplied  its  place  by  a  band  of  French 
fiddlers,  while  he  thrust  all  English  musicians  from  his  presence* 
with  insult  and  contumely,  —  Purcell,  Humphries,  and  Blow 
among  the  rest.  The  state  of  music  in  the  service  of  the  parish 
church  is  thus  described  by  John  Play  ford,  in  the  preface  to  his 
'  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  solemn  Music  of  Foure  Parts  on  the 
'common  Tunes   to   the  Psalms   in  Metre;    1671':  —  'For 

*  many  years  this  part  of  divine   service  was  skilfully  and  de- 

*  voutly  performed :  and  it  is  still  continued  in  our  churches, 

*  but  not  with  that  reverence  and  estimation  as  formerly.     The 

*  tunes  formerly  used  to  the  psalms  are,  for  excellency  of  form, 

*  solemn  ayre,  and  suitableness  to  the  matter  of  the  psalms,  not 
'  inferiour  to  any  tunes  used  in  foreign  churches ;   but  at  this 

*  day  the  best  and  almost  all  the  choice  tunes  are  out  of  use  in 
'  our  churches.     Nor  must  we  expect  it  otherwise  when  in  and 

*  about  this  great  city,  in  above  one  hundred  parishes,  but  few 
'  parish  clerks  are  to  be  found  that  have  either  ear  or  under-. 
'  standing  to  set  one  of  those  tunes  as  it  ought  to  be,  whereby 
'  this  part  of  God's  service  hath  been  so  ridiculously  performed 
'  in  most  places  that  it  is  brought  into  scorn  and  derision.' 
Another  corruption  of  parochial  psalmody  ensued  —  though 
not  necessarily  —  upon  the  introduction  of  organs,  which  now 
began  to  be  built  in  some  of  the  larger  parish  churches. 
Every  tune  was  introduced  by  a  long  prelude,  and  every  line 
of  the  psalm  severed  from  the  next  by  an  interlude,  generally 
of  four  bars.  Some  of  these  impertinent  addenda  are  in  existence, 
and  they  might  seem  to  be  constructed  on  purpose  to  render 
this  part  of  the  service  as  ridiculous  as  Playford  represents  it. 

The  next  collection  of  Psalm-tunes  which  it  is  proper  to 
notice,  immediately  followed  the  publication  of  Tate  and  Brady's 
version  of  the  Psalms.  To  this  collection,  Avhich  appeared  in 
1704,  Purcell,  Jer.  Clark,  Dr.  Blow,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Croft  were  contributors :  from  that  time  to  the  present  valuable 

*  See  the  Diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn. 
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adtHtions  to  our  stock  of  metrical  psalmody  have  been  very  rare. 
1 1  is  true,  the  number  of"  published  collections  has  been  end- 
less, but  they  have  been,  generally,  either  incorrect  or  vulgarised 
reprints  of  old  tunes,  or  more  incorrect  and  vulgar  new  ones. 
Few  musicians  of  eminence  have  cared  to  concern  themselves 
with  a  branch  of  their  art  so  degraded  and  profitless :  no  well- 
directed  effort  has  been  made  to  regain  for  the  music  of  the 
})arish  church  its  true  character  and  former  excellence;  and  that 
]);ut  of  the  service  which  might  be  rendered  impressive  and  de- 
liilhtful,  is  now  a  universal  nuisance. 

This  rapid  review  of  the  origin,  intent,  and  use  of  music,  as 
applied  in  this  country  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  will  show 
that  the  two  modes  of  its  employment,  once  severally  indicative 
of  Popery  and  Protestantism,  were  both  of  them  adopted,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  into  the  service  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  ;  that  Choir  singing  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
lined  to  Cathedrals,  collegiate  churches  and  some  collegiate 
chapels  having  assignments  with  that  object,  while  Congrc- 
i2;ational  singing  was  introduced  on  system,  though  by  degrees, 
into  Parochial  churches  ;  that  the  two  modes  of  thus  employ- 
ing sacred  music  were,  in  point  of  time,  contemporary ;  that 
the  music  for  the  parish  church  as  well  as  that  for  the  cathedral 
were  both  supplied,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  same  composers, 
these  being  chiefly  servants  of  the  Sovereign,  and  daily  en- 
gaged in  the  chapel  royal ;  that  the  most  eminent  of  our 
musicians  long  continued  not  only  to  produce  services  and 
anthems  for  cathedrals,  but  psalm-tunes  for  parish  churches; 
and  that  the  subsequent  decay  of  parochial  psalmody  has  been 
gradual,  ending  in  the  substitution  of  a  single  voice  or  a  parish 
choir  for  the  singing  of  the  congregation,  and  a  generally 
debased  style  of  parochial  psalmody,  as  well  as  in  the  perversion 
and  loss  of  its  true  character. 

The  wretched  state  of  music  in  our  parish  churches  is  undis- 
puted; and  exhortations  without  number  have  issued  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press  calling  for  its  amendment.  But  vague 
exhortations  arc  of  little  avail.  We  must  have  a  definite  view  of 
the  object  to  be  sought,  as  well  as  of  the  best  means  of  attain- 
ing it,  before  we  are  in  a  condition  to  enter  upon  the  work. 
We  must  see  our  way  clearly,  if  Ave  would  tread  firmly  or 
even  safely.  We  must  accurately  discern  and  understand  the 
use  and  design  of  the  two  modes  in  which  music  was  intended 
to  aid  i)ublic  devotion,  as  well  as  the  proper  methods  for  their 
respective  employment. 

Music  is  the  language  of  the  Cathedral :  the  entire  Liturgy  is 
recited  to  musical  tones,  the  responses  ai-e  all  made  in  correct 
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harmony,  the  priest  intones  the  Preces,  and  by  prescribed  sounds 
leads  the  choir  from  key  to  key ;  the  psalms  are  chanted  an- 
tiphonaliy,  and  the  Te  Deum,  Jubilate,  and  the  greater  hyinns 
of  the  Church  (sung  to  the  music  of  some  eminent  composer) 
always  require  the  assistance  of  two  responsive,  well-instructed, 
and  well-balanced  choirs.  Every  such  composition,  from  the 
time  of  Tallis  downward,  has  been  constructed  with  a  reference 
to  this  arrangement.  The  Cathedral  Service  is  one  perfect  and 
beautiful  whole,  designed  with  admirable  judgment,  and  worked 
out  with  consummate  knowledge.  It  commences  with  the 
single  voice  of  the  priest,  intoning  the  introductory  sentence 
and  the  exhortation,  while  the  voices  of  the  two  choirs  combine 
in  harmony  on  the  '  Amen.'  Presently,  and  before  the  ear  is 
wearied,  the  reciting  note  Is  changed,  the  Preces  are  chanted  to 
a  varied  succession  of  sounds,  and  the  responses  to  a  more 
varied  harmony.  The  accompanied  chant  succeeds,  the  organ 
aiding,  for  the  first  time,  the  musical  effect ;  choir  replies  to 
choir,  'while  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  or  fancied 
*  descant '  as  the  words  of  the  psalm  suggest  it.  Then  peals 
in  the  full-voiced  Gloria  Patvi.  This  climax  attained,  the  voice 
of  music,  for  a  space,  ceases — the  first  lesson  is  read,  and  there 
follows  some  noble  Te  Deum  of  Tallis,  Farrant,  or  Gibbons. 
The  second  lesson  succeeds,  and  the  Jubilate  of  one  of  these 
choice  composers  is  heard.  The  priest  again  intones  the  prayers, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  '  folio  wet  h  the  Anthem ' —  some 
admirable  exposition  of  the  musician's  skill,  feeling,  and  piety — 
the  solemnity  of  Byrd,  the  majesty  of  Gibbons,  the  magic 
expression  of  Purcell,  the  deep  and  touching  pathos  of  Clarke, 
the  grandeur  of  Croft,  or  the  grace  of  Battishill.  The  Cathedral 
Service,  therefore,  in  itself  is  a  perpetually  increasing  and  ex- 
tending development  of  the  power  of  music  as  an  aid  to  de- 
votion, reaching  at  length  the  highest  triumph  of  which  the  art 
is  capable,  and  '  bringing  all  heaven  before  the  eyes.'  What 
avarice,  ignorance,  and  indolence  have  degraded  it  to  in  actual 
performance  at  the  present  day,  is  another  affair.  No  well- 
instructed  musician,  clerical  or  lay,  has  ever  attempted  any 
innovation  in  our  cathedral  music.  Aldrich,  Creyghton,  and 
Tucker,  of  the  former  class,  as  well  as  Purcell,  Croft,  and 
Boyce,  fit  representatives  of  the  latter,  have  set  the  seal  of  their 
approbation  upon  it.  And  this  becoming  admiration  of  the 
Cathedral  Service  has  been  displayed  by  a  late  able  contributor 
to  it  in  his  works  and  in  his  words — ^  Let  us  have  new  cathedral 
'  music '  says  Dr.  Crotch,  '  but  no  new  style.'  Authority  and 
experience  therefore  concur  in  assuring  us  that  it  cannot  be 
touched   without  injury,   and   that  all   attempts   to   change  its 
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I  -eiitlal  oharactcristics,  whether  by  reading  instead  of  oliantinpj 
tlie  Service,  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  tlic  choir?,  and  thus 
c\chi(hng  the  finest  composition?,  by  introducing  fragments  ot 
the  Hght  and  operatic  music  of  the  llomish  Church,  —  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  endeavouring  to  transjdant  detached  ])ortions  of 
it  into  the  service  of  the  parish  church, — are  equally  unauthorised, 
unseemly,  and  improper.  Innovations  and  abuses  of  the  former 
kind  have  usually  resulted  from  rapacity  and  dishonesty  ;  those 
of  the  latter  class  are  commonly  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  con- 
ceit, and  folly. 

The  musical  annals  of  a  parish  have  seldom  been  encouraging. 
The  minister  of  a  parish  church  in  some  populous  town, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  history,  intent,  and  character  of  Church 
nuisic,  as  well  as  of  the  art  itself,  as  lioldly  as  blindly  assumes  the 
character  of  a  musical  reformer.  lie  gets  up  a  choir ;  directs  them 
to  endeavour  to  chant  a  certain  portion  of  the  Service,  just  what 
and  as  much  as  he  pleases  —  sometimes  they  are  told  to  essay  tlic 
singing  of  an  anthem  —  anything,  in  short,  which  shall  tend  to 
render  the  '  performance,'  as  he  thinks  and  hopes,  striking. 
Another  clergyman,  perhaps  in  the  adjoining  church,  desires  to 
snrpass  the  musical  efforts  of  his  neighbour,  whose  choir  has  been 
directed  to  restrict  their  chanting  (as  it  is  called)  to  the  Psalms. 
11iis  more  am])itious  divine  ordains  that  tlic  responses  also  shall 
be  chanted,  although  himself  unable  to  chant  thePreces;  he 
commands  also  the  Te  Doum  and  Jubilate  to  be  sung.  Here, 
perhaps,  the  members  of  his  choir  encounter  a  difficulty,  the 
choral  services  of  Gibbons,  Croft,  Aldrich,  or  Child,  not  being  on 
a  level  with  their  vocal  attainments  —  possibly  not  suited  to  his 
own  taste.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  a  chaotic  sort  of  affair  in  their 
hands.  Our  reformers  know  not  why,  but  so  it  is.  They 
want  something  more  pretty,  more  modern,  more  attractive. 
And  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it ;  for  music  of  this  kind 
is  always  to  be  had  in  any  quantity  and  at  any  ])rice.  Thus  is 
the  sublime  and  perfect  Service  of  the  Cathedral  made  a  thing 
of  shreds  and  patches,  debased  in  character,  and  ridiculous  in 
(  xecution,  the  road  to  real  improvement  forsaken,  and  the  true 
design  and  purj)osc  of  Parochial  music  left  utterly  aside. 

It  is  sometimes  attempted  to  justify  this  jum])le  of  Cathedral 
and  Parochial  nuislc,  by  certain  directions  which  occur  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  —  such  as  '  to  be  said  or  sung,' and  '  in 
*  quires  and  places  where  they  sing,  licrc  followeth  the  Anthem.' 
Had  the  framcrs  of  our  Liturgy  contem})lated  the  use  which  is 
now  sought  to  be  made  of  these  expressions,  they  would  probably 
have  given  their  directions  with  greater  cxplicitness  ;  but 
in  order  to  understand  their  import  aright,   we   must   revert 
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to  the  other  injunctions  respecting  the  use  of  music  in  the 
Church,  and  especially  to  the  distinction  marked  out  and  subsist- 
ing between  the  music  of  the  Cathedral  and  that  of  the  Parish 
Church.     The  import  of  the  latter  direction  is  that  '  In  quires 

*  and  places  where  the  quire  sing,  here  followeth  the  Anthem.' 
In  parish  churches  there  was  no  '  quire ; '  and,  therefore,  in  such 
cases  the  direction  is  inapplicable.  A  '  quire'  meant,  not  a  row 
of  singers,  good  or  bad,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow ;  but 
the  minor  canons  and  lay  clerks  of  a  cathedral,  a  fixed  and 
defined  number  of  voices  permanently  engaged  and  daily  occu- 
pied in  the  performance  of  its  service.  To  cathedrals,  collegiate 
churches  and  chapels,  therefore,  was  the  direction  intended 
to  apply.  So,  'to  be  said  or  sung'  meant  in  the  absence  of 
a  quire,'  'to  be  said;'  or  where  a  'quire,'  properly  so  called, 
existed,  then  'to  be  sung.'  We  have  heard  of  a  clergyman 
whoj  adhering  to  the  ipsissima  verba,  used  to  sing  his  por- 
tion of  the  Athanasian  Creed  to  the  tune  of  a  hunting  song: 
and  in  case  this  lax  interpretation  be  allowed,  he  must  stand 
acquitted  of  having  violated  the  direction,  however  much  he 
might  have  sinned  against  decency  and  propriety.  That  the 
singing  of  anthems  in  parish  churches  was  never  contem- 
plated by  the  framers  of  our  Liturgy,  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  their  having  always  been  accompanied  by  the  organ, 
an  instrument  then  only  found  where  a  '  quire'  existed.  Parish 
churches  had  no  organs.  So  recent,  by  comparison,  has  been 
their  introduction  into  parish  churches,  that  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  which  contains  eight  hundred  parishes,  fifty  years 
since  there  were  only  six  organs,  including  that  of  Norwich 
Cathedral.  It  is  this  novel  interpretation  of  the  liturgical  direc- 
tion, which  has  led  to  the  production  and  performance  of  those 
compounds  of  vulgarity,  imbecility,  and  absurdity,  miscalled 
Anthems,  such  as  at  present  form  the  pride  and  delight  of 
country  choirs. 

So  far  has  this  heedless  spirit  of  innovation  been  carried,  that 
in  not  a  few  parish  churches  it  has  been  attempted  to  introduce 
what  is  called  'congregational  chanting;'  a  practice  of  which 
the  absurdity  has  been  properly  exposed  by  Dr.  Jebb :  — 
'  The  musical  tone  being  the  main  feature  of  the  Cathedral 
'  Service,  it  remains  to  consider  the  form  in  which  it  is  developed 
' — the  Cathedral  Chant,  Now  this  is  essentially  antiphonal. 
'  This  character  is  presumed  through  the  entire  Prayer  Book, 

*  and  enters  into  the  combinations,  however  diversified,  of  eveiy 

*  chant  and  service,  and  of  most  anthems.  If  this  principle  be 
'  recognised,  it  will  be  apparent  what  injury  it  must  suffer  by 

*  the  modern  and  inconsistent  practice  of  a  partial  adoption  of 
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*  the  chant.     For  such  a  practice  there  is  no  authority ;  while 

*  on  every  other  ground  it   is   utterly   indcfcnsiljic.      If  every 

*  dean  or  parish  priest  shall  assume  a  licence  to  disturb  and  dis- 

*  trust  the  form  of  the  Church  Service,  what  hope  is  there  that 

*  a  regard  for  any   other  obligation  will  be  observed  ?  .  .  .  . 

*  Much  has  been  said  of  what  is  called  "  congregational  chant- 

*  "  ing,"  a  phrase  which  could  only  have  originated  in  ignorance 

*  of  the  subject,  historically  as  well  as  musically  regarded.      If 

*  such  a  practice  were  attempted,  our  musicians  need  give  thera- 

*  selves  no  further  trouble  about  harmony,  which  had  better  be 

*  suppressed  altogether.     Melody  too  should  be  abandoned ;  in 

*  short,  all  pretence  at  choral  service  it  would  be  advisable  to 

*  give  up.     Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  chant  well  —  nothing  is 

*  more   beautiful   than    the   service  thus    performed  —  nothing 

*  more  ludicrous  than  the  attempt  of  a  congregation  to  scramble 

*  through  it.'*  Were  the  knowledge  acquired,  it  would  still 
take  a  generation  or  more  to  get  our  devotional  thoughts  and 
habits  into  the  new  channel. 

The  only  effectual  means  of  improving  the  musical  portion  of 
the  parochial  service  will  be  found  in  a  recurrence  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  based,  and  to  the  practice  which  was  in 
accordance  with  that  principle.  It  may  be  said  that  this  would 
demand  a  state  of  musical  culture  similar  to  that  which  existed  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  doubtless,  in  order  to  attain 
its  full  and  due  effect,  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  vocal  art 
must  be  diffused.  But,  in  case  we  can  credit  newspaper  accounts 
of  certain  periodical  exhibitions  at  Exeter  and  St.  Martin's  Halls, 
this  must  have  been,  in  no  small  degree,  already  attained.  If  the 
effect  of  the  '  system '  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  is  not  visible,  or  rather  audible,  in  our  places  of  worship, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  it  ?  Making  every  allowance  for  par- 
tial exaggeration,  we  may  surely  assume  that  the  power  of 
reading  from  notes  has  been  considerably  extended  witliin  the 
last  ten  years,  and  that  our  means  of  really  improving  the  music 
of  the  parish  church  are  progressively  increasing. 

It  should  be  the  especial  care  of  the  clergy  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  means  judiciously  and  effectively,  to  induce  a  love  of 
this  inspiring  portion  of  public  worship,  and  to  encourage  a 
general  desire  to  aid  in  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  hear  some  of 
tlie  fine  psalm-tunes  of  our  old  masters  sung,  as  of  yore,  '  in 

*  foure  parts,'  by  two  or  three  hundred  assembled  worshippers, 
little  need  be  added  in  the  way  of  exhortation  and  appeal.  The 
effect  on  the   ear,  and   still  more  on  the  heart,  would  be  de- 
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cislve.  Such  effects  are  realised  in  Protestant  Germany ;  and 
why  not  in  Protestant  England  ? 

Meantime,  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  given 
in  the  right  direction,  and  guided  by  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  But  not  one  clergyman  in  a  thousand  thinks  it  desirable 
to  add  to  his  other  acquirements  at  a  university  any  knowledge 
of  music ;  although  Cambridge  and  Oxford  ought  to  be  emi- 
nently the  schools  of  sound  musical  education.  Each  University- 
has  its  musical  professor,  whose  duty  it  is,  and  whose  practice 
it  formerly  was,  to  give  such  instruction  as  the  future  clergyman 
will  most  want.  Even  CromAvell  took  care  that  Dr.  Wilson, 
the  Oxford  professor  of  music,  regularly  gave  his  music  lecture.* 
This  spring  of  knowledge,  if  not  dried  up,  is  at  least  disused: 
though  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  still  their  choirs,  indeed 
scanty  and  incompetent  when  compared  with  their  former  num- 
bers and  attainments  ;  and  they  have  still  their  musical  libraries, 
unrivalled  in  England.  The  machine  is  in  existence ;  let  its 
rust  be  rubbed  off,  and  let  it  be  once  more  set  to  work :  what 
it  once  did,  it  can  do  again.  But  until  our  clergy  have  acquired 
the  requisite  knowledge,  let  them  refrain  from  any  attempt  at 
innovation.  They  may  be  sure  that  the  musical  service  of  the 
Church  was  not  appointed  and  divided  by  chance,  but  was  the 
result  of  sound  knowledge  and  mature  judgment ;  and  that  the 
parties  by  whom  alone  it  can  be  successfully  broken  in  upon 
and  reformed,  must  know  what  they  are  about  as  well  as  those 
did  who  formed  the  system  first. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Reformed  Churches  of 
Germany  and  Holland  have  of  late  exchanged  metrical  psalms 
for  hymns.  In  case  we  should  ever  propose  following  their 
example,  we  must  give  our  people  better  hymns  and — what 
is  equally  important  —  better  schoolmastei's,  competent  to  teach 
their  scholars  how  to  sing  them.  The  subject  is  important  at 
present,  both  in  a  religioivs  and  political  point  of  view.  The 
semi-Romanists  among  us  must  be  prevented  from  depriving 
the  congregation  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  living  elements 
of  the  national  worship,  and  from  reducing  the  congregation, 
even  in  our  j^arochial  churches,  by  means  of  anthems  and  in- 
tonations, to  the  condition  of  simple  assistants,  as  far  as  sing- 
ing is  concerned,  of  a  sort  of  mass  in  English.     When  hymns 

*  Passed  over  by  Warton,  in  his  partial  account  of  the  Oxford 
Music  Scliool  flurinj?  the  Commonwealth.  See  the  note  upon  Henry 
Lawes  prefixed  to  Comus,  in  Warton's  edition  of  Milton's  minor  poeras 
(p.  132).  Where  Calvinists  or  Republicans  are  concerned,  Warton 
Avas  too  prejudiced  to  be  just  or  accurate. 
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and  hymn  times  are  provided,  it  will  be  still  indispens:il)k'  that 
the  people  should  be  taught.  Here  every  thing  depends  on 
the  schoolmaster.  Can  men  brought  up  at  St.  ISIark's,  and 
similar  institutions  of  the  National  Society,  be  relied  on  for  this 
purpose  ?  Can  an  almost  exclusive  training  in  sacerdotal  per- 
formances, invented  and  used  to  exclude  congregational  singing, 
as  a  Protestant  nuisance,  be  a  good  preparation  for  it  ?  Next, 
supposing  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters  not  to  be  wanting  in 
good  will,  do  they  understand  enough  of  music  to  bear  their 
part  in  this  reform  ? 

The  publications  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article  indi- 
cate an  increased  attention  to  the  history  and  character  of 
English  psalmody,  and  they  also  illustrate  its  state  at  their 
different  periods.  The  first,  a  rei)rint  in  score  of  Est's  ex- 
tremely rare  and  valuable  collection,  has  been  issued  by  a  Society, 
whose  exertions  have  rescued  from  impending  destruction  so 
many  interesting  and  valuable  compositions  of  the  Elizabethan 
age.  The  second  is  a  reprint  of  Ravenscroft's  collection  (of 
which  the  original  edition  is  not  less  rare  than  that  of  Est),  by 
a  clergyman  whose  knowdedge  of  music  has  been  sufficiently 
evidenced  in  his  various  contributions  to  the  cathedral  as  well 
as  the  parochial  service.  The  third  presents  a  more  extended 
and  diversified  epitome  of  psalmody  in  different  countries,  and 
through  successive  epochs ;  comprising  some  of  the  best  psalra- 
tuncsof  the  English  school,  from  the  time  of  Tallis  to  the 
present  day,  chorals  of  Bach  and  other  eminent  German 
musicians,  and  those  also  of  the  Genevan  and  other  foreign  Pro- 
testant Churches. 


Art.  V.  —  AssemhUe  NatLnale  Legislative.  Projet  de  lol 
relatif  a  une  Convention  littcraire  entre  la  France  et  la 
Grande-Bretugne,  precede  de  I'expose  des  motifs  prcsente 
par  M.  TuuGOT,  Miuistre  des  Affaires  Etrangere.  11  Nov., 
1851. 

A  LTHOUGH  literary  theft  is  carried  on  more  or  less  in  every 
"^^  country  possessed  of  a  reading  public,  —  in  France  by  the 
reprints  of  English  novels,  in  England  by  the  appropriation  of 
French  plays,  and  in  America  and  Belgium  by  the  reproduction 
of  almost  every  thing  that  the  intellectual  industry  of  the  two 
other  countries  produces,  —  wc  believe  that  Belgium  is  now  the 
only  nation  which  is  not  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  practice, 
and  in  which  public  men  have  been  found  to  uphold  openly  the 
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right  of  piracy.  There,  indeed,  a  party  exists  which,  under  pre- 
tence of  cheap  diffusion  of  knowledge,  defends  the  contrefaqon 
trade,  as  a  hiwful  branch  of  national  industiy,  and  inveighsr 
against  authors  who  expect  a  remuneration  for  their  labours,  and 
against  publishers  who  purchase  copyrights,  denouncing  them 
as  '  monopolists.'  * 

England  and  France,  and  even  America,  though  somewhat 
tardily,  have  at  length  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop 
to  a  state  of  things  which,  in  the  case  of  original  works,  injures 
authors  in  exact  proportion  to  the  services  they  render  to  the 
public,  and,  in  the  case  of  translations,  has  the  effect  of  depriving 
that  public  of  many  valuable  foreign  works.  It  is  well  known, 
that  for  some  time  past  no  publisher  in  this  country  could  afford 
to  pay  an  adequate  price  for  a  good  translation,  there  being 
no  copyright  in  such  cases.  The  result  was,  that  competent 
scholars  shrank  from  undertaking  the  ungrateful,  though  meri- 
torious task,  and  that  Enoland  has  been  overrun  with  bad  ver- 
sions of  books  which  would  have  deserved  better  treatment. 

The  general  public  has  with  great  difficulty  been  brought  to 
recognise  the  justice  and  policy  of  allowing  the  rights  of  foreign 
authorship,  and  thereby  securing  the  claims  of  our  own  writers 
and  publishers  abroad.  There  was  a  vulgar  impression  in  the 
world,  that  publishers  were  men  who  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  from  other  people's  labours,  and  that  authors  were  men 
who  did  not  require  money  at  all.  They  wrote  books,  it  was 
supposed,  as  bees  made  honey,  because  it  was  their  nature  to  do 
so,  and  for  work's  sake.  Every  reader  thought,  that,  iHie  could  ■ 
wa-ite,  he  would  like  it  very  much,  and,  in  fact,  considered  all 
pecuniary  remuneration  as  clear  gain,  where  no  tangible  capital 
was  expended.  The  publishers,  it  is  true,  did  advance  money 
out  of  pocket;  but  what  then?  —  they  make  such  profits!  In 
short,  the  idea,  that  in  buying  a  Brussels  or  Leipsic  edition  of 
an  English  work  they  wei'e  receiving  stolen  goods,  never  seemed 
to  enter  the  heads  of  our  Continental  tourists. 

Where  any  particular  kind  of  interest  remains  unprotected 
by  law,  public  opinion  is  almost  sure  to  become  diseased,  and 
to  withdraw  even  its  protection,  at  least  in  the  quarters  most 


*  We  borrow  this  curious  expression  from  a  memorial  addressed 
to  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Commerce.  The  deputation  which  pre- 
sented it  was  headed  by  M.  Cans,  a  member  for  Brussels,  and  more- 
over a  partner  in  the  great  house  of  Meline  and  Cans,  the  chief 
manufactory  of  spurious  editions  in  Brussels.  According  to  this 
theory,  any  man  who  buys  a  house  or  marries  a  wife,  might  be  termed 
a  monopolist. 
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[11  to  temptation.  This  has  been  the  case  under  our  absurd 
Gallic  Laws,  and  in  some  degree  in  the  ciu-c  both  of  copyrigiit 
ami  patent,  under  our  slow  and  inadequate  recognition  of  a 
pr.  .perty  in  ideas.  Subjects  even  of  the  same  state,  who  would 
\  cut  lire  on  violating  no  right  guarded  by  the  criminal  law,  vio- 
late this  during  the  short  existence  allowed  it,  yet  apparently 
^Miidged  it,  under  a  sort  of  compromise  by  the  civil  lasv.  What 
wonder  then  that  a  just  and  honourable  feeling  on  this  subject 
has  been  long  in  growing  up  between  nation  and  nation,  not- 
withstanding the  odious  name  of  piracy? 

Singularly  enough,  too,  the  invincible  army  which  wields  the 

j)cn,  and  to  whose  efforts  the  removal  of  almost  every  abuse  may 

in  the  present  day  be  traced,  has  rarely  shown  for  the  defence 

di"  its  own  interests  that  energy  which  it  has  so  often  dis|)laycd 

in  more    unselfish    causes.     Men  have  written  on    the    liights 

of  Labour,  or  the  Laws  of  Property,  who  seemed  scarcely  aware 

that  they  themselves  possessed  the  only  property  under  the  sun 

wliifh  no  law  protected  from  foreign  robbery,  and  that  the  fruits 

(it  their  labour  were  at  the  mercy  of  every  pirate,  provided  the 

roliber   was  not  a  fellow-subject.     Even    in    the  present  day, 

Aviiters,  whose  sole  object  in  life  seems  to  be  to  wage  war  on 

unequal  taxation  in  every  shape,  appear  quite  unconscious  that 

tlicy  belong  to  the  most  heavily  taxed  class  of  the  community, 

anil,   wdiile    rebelling    against    imports   on   windows  or  sugars, 

tamely  submit  to  that  accumulation  of  burdens  designated  by 

,1  use-hunters   imder  the  general  name  of  '  Taxes    on  Know- 

li;e.'     The  first  stir  in  the  international  copyright  question 

ic   from  the  publishers  ;  but   the   monstrous  iniquity,  once 

od  fairly  before  the  public,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  done  away 

ii;   for  it  must  be  said,  to  the  honour  of  the   present  age, 

1,  when  a  thing  is  once   proved   to  be  unjust,  its  doom  is 

!i;d.     There  is,  it  is  true,  in  some  instances,  an  unaccount- 

but  general  fear  of  too  speedy  reforms,  —  a  vague  respect 

^estcd  rights   in  abuses,  an   idea  that,   if  nations  were  too 

ai  luptly  recalled   to    honest    courses,   some   catastrophe    might 

(.r.sue,   uj)on  the  same  principle,   we  suppose,  as   we   are   told 

III  it  to  appease  the  hunger  of  a  starving  man  too  suddenly,  or 

niiLTuardedly   expose  frozen   limbs    to   the  heat  of  fire.      Still, 

-^nniicr    or   later,  the   abuse    falls    to    the  ground,    and    people 

wnndor  how  it  lasted  so  long.     The  repression  of  litei-ary  piracy 

L-ccins  likely  to  follow  the  usual  course  ;  the  evil  has  been  attacked 

in  its  minor  branches  first,  leaving  the  root  untouched.    English 

authors  and  publishers  are  still  robbed  with  impunity  by  the 

American  pirates,  and  France  continues  to   furnish  gratis  the 

only   literature  that  Belgium   enjoys;  but,   in  1846,  England 
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concluded  witli  Prussia,  and,  in  1847,  with  Hanover,  treaties 
which  effectually  secured  the  rights  of  literary  property  in  those 
countries ;  while  France,  on  her  part,  made  similar  conventions 
with  the  Governments  of  Sardinia  and  of  Portugal.  In  short, 
as  in  all  matters,  those  who  made  nothing  by  the  evil  practice 
were  the  first  to  condemn  it ;  a  truth  which  the  conduct  of 
Prussia  has  unblushingly  displayed.  Although,  by  its  treaty 
with  England,  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  evidently  recognised  the 
justice  of  the  claims  of  foreign  authorship,  it  has  not  yet  con- 
sented to  conclude  a  similar  convention  with  France,  cheap 
French  books  {i.  e.  pirated  editions  from  Brussels  and  Leipsic) 
being  more  necessary  to  Prussian  enjoyment  than  English  works 
of  the  same  illegitimate  origin.  One  did  not  require,  however, 
to  be  very  clearsighted  to  see  that  these  conventions  were  only 
the  forerunners  of  more  important  negotiations ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  say,  that  the  question  has  recently  taken  a  stride 
which  promises  its  speedy  final  adjustment.  The  long-talked-of 
treaty  between  France  and  England  was  signed  in  Paris  on  the 
3rd  of  November  last  by  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  ]\I.  Turgot,  and  our  ambassador,  Lord  Normanby,  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  Governments.  The  ratification  of  the 
Legislatures  of  both  countries  is,  of  course,  necessaiy  to  give 
the  convention  a  final  sanction.  As  this  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  copyright  treaties  hitherto  concluded,  and  is  likely 
to  become  a  precedent  in  such  matters,  Ave  think  it  may  be 
interesting  to  lay  before  our  readers  its  principal  clauses. 

Article  the  1st  (concerning  which  there  cannot-  be  two 
opinions  among  honest  men)  establishes  that,  from  the  date  when 
the  new  Act  shall  come  into  operation,  the  authors  of  works  of 
literature  or  art  to  which  the  laws  of  one  of  the  two  countries 
guarantee,  or  may  hereafter  guarantee,  the  right  of  property  or 
of  authorship,  shall  enjoy  the  said  right  during  the  same  space 
of  time  and  within  the  some  limits  as  the  native  authors  of  that 
country.  Thus,  an  English  writer  will  be,  as  regards  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works  in  France,  in  exactly  the  same  situation  as 
a  Frenchman  would  be,  and  vice  versa.  The  words,  '  Works  of 
*  Literature  and  Art,'  it  is  expressly  stated,  comprehend  the 
publication  of  books,  dramatic  works,  musical  compositions, 
drawings,  paintings,  sculptures,  engravings,  lithographs,  or  any 
other  production  whatsoever  of  literature  or  the  fine  arts. 

The  two  next  articles  refer  to  translations,  and  may  give  rise 
to  diversity  of  opinion,  not  as  to  their  general  spirit,  but  as 
regards  certain  provisions  which  seem  scarcely  to  accord  with 
the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  literary  property.  The 
protection  granted  to  original  works  is  extended  to  translations. 
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the  translator  being  of  course  merely  protected  against  the  illicit 
rrproduction  of  liis  own  translation,  and  not  against  the  com- 
jx.tition  of  other  translators.  Those  ac(|uainted  with  such 
matters  know  too  well,  however,  how  easily  an  unscrupulous 
sill-styled  translator  can,  by  the  change  of  a  few  sentences  here 
•ind  there,  make  the  work  of  a  predecessor  his  own,  to  trust 
iinich  to  this  protection.  A  far  more  important  clause  grants 
t.)  authors  publishing  in  eitiier  country,  the  right  of  reserving 
to  themselves,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  translating  their  own  book,  provided  they  head  the 
original  work  with  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  they  reserve 
that  right. 

One  can  scarcely  find  fault  with  this  latter  condition,  which 
must  only  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  caution  to  trespassers ; 
nor  with  the  following  one,  which  stipulates  that  all  works 
claiming  protection  in  England  must  be  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  or,  if  in  France,  must  be  registered  at  the  Bureau  de  la 
Lihrairie  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior;  but  it  seems  strange 
that  an  author  should  forfeit  the  privilege  above  mentioned  of 
rc.-erving  the  right  of  translation  over  his  work,  if  the  said  trans- 
lation be  not  published,  '  at  least  in  part,  within  a  twelvemonth 
'  after  the  appearance  of  the  original  work,'  and  if  it  be  not 
completed  before  the  expli-ation  of  three  years. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  a  proof  of  a  grumbling  dis- 
position, to  cavil  at  any  of  the  clauses  of  a  law  which  is  evi- 
dently so  gi'eat  an  improvement  on  the  present  state  of  things  ; 
but  there  appears  a  good  deal  of  the  '  Old  Adam '  in  this  arbitrary 
disposal,  in  favour  of  the  public,  of  a  man's  intellectual  property, 
in  case  he  himself  should  not  make,  with  sufficient  celerity,  what 
is  conceived  a  proper  use  of  it.  We  are  not  aware  tliat  the 
refusal  of  a  writer  to  have  a  second  edition  of  his  work  pub- 
lished, would  cause  it  to  become  public  property,  and  would 
authorise  any  other  person  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  to 
print  it  on  his  own  account ;  yet  such  would  be  the  penalty  of 
his  withholding  a  translation.  During  the  time  that  a  man's 
book  is  allowed  to  be  his  property,  it  should  be  respected  as  all 
other  property  is,  as  well  in  the  hands  of  the  miser  who  hoards, 
as  in  the  hands  of  the  generous  dispenser  of  his  wealth.  If  the 
contrary  i)riuciple  is  adopted,  if  the  individual  is  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  many,  and  the  gratification  of  the  public  is  alone  to  be 
considered,  the  rule  applies  with  far  greater  force  to  the  original 
work  than  to  a  translation.  Evidently,  even  accoi'ding  to  the 
new  code,  a  man  is  not  to  be  at  liberty,  as  regards  the  produc- 
tions of  his  brain,  to  'do  what  he  will  with  his  own.' 

The  authors  of  works  published  in  numbers  must  declare  in 
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the  first  number  whether  they  Intend  to  reserve  their  right  of 
translation.  In  the  case  of  dramatic  works,  the  translation  — 
one  does  not  exactly  see  why  —  must  be  published  within  three 
months  instead  of  a  year :  so  that  if  a  '  Hamlet '  or  a  '  King  Lear ' 
were  represented  for  the  first  time  under  the  new  regulations, 
the  authorised  translator  would  have  to  complete  his  work  within 
ninety  days,  in  order  to  be  secure  from  illicit  competition.  But 
we  are  dealing  with  improbabilities :  a  question  of  far  more 
present  importance  is  to  know  whether  the  new  arrangements 
will  interfere  with  the  now  flourishing  contraband  trade  in 
French  dramatic  works  going  on  in  this  country.  Those  who 
hoped  that  the  English  playwright  might  be  starved  into 
originality  by  the  new  regulations  will,  we  fear,  be  disappointed. 
An  ambiguous  paragraph  states  that  the  object  is  not  to  prohibit 
imitations  made  '  in  good  faith,'  or  the  appropriation  of  dramatic 
works  to  the  respective  stages  of  England  and  France,  but 
merely  to  prevent  unauthorised  translations.  The  point  where 
imitation  ceases  to  be  legitimate  will  have  to  be  defined  by  the 
courts  of  law  in  each  country.  Such  cases  are  likely  to  prove 
(if  they  are  ever  thought  worth  trying)  a  source  of  amusement 
almost  as  great  as  the  disputed  vaudevilles  themselves.  We 
may  see  grave  judges  weighing  how  far  a  happy  marriage  intro- 
duced as  a  finale,  entitles  an  '  appropriator '  to  the  merit  of 
originality ;  and  learned  counsel  arguing  in  defence  of  their 
clients,  that  X\\q  finesses  and  sous-entendus  of  the  French  drama- 
tist having  been  expatiated  on  and  rendered  palpable  to  the 
comparatively  obtuse  audience  of  a  London  theatre,  the  work 
may  be  considered  fairly  English.  In  most  cases  the  intro- 
duction of  some  low  facetious  character — a  Betty  or  a  Billy 
somebody  —  might  be  invoked  as  an  'extenuating  circumstance.' 
Articles  published  in  the  newspapers  or  periodicals  of  one 
country,  may  be  reprinted  or  translated  in  the  other,  provided 
the  source  from  which  they  are  taken  is  mentioned,  and  that 
the  author  has  not  declared  that  he  interdicts  any  such  reprint 
or  translation.  Articles  6  and  7  forbid  the  introduction  and 
sale  of  pirated  editions,  pronounces  their  seizure,  and  apply 
in  each  country  to  all  individuals  transgressing  the  terms  of 
the  Act,  the  same  penalties  to  which  they  would  have  been 
subject  according  to  the  laws  of  that  country,  for  the  same 
oflfence  in  respect  of  works  of  national  origin.  It  would  appear 
that  the  English  law  on  such  matters  is  not  considered  suf- 
ficiently stringent ;  for  M.  Turgot,  in  his  Report  to  the  Xational 
Assembly  of  France,  expresses  his  regret  that  the  convention 
with  Great  Britain  is  not  so  explicit  on  these  points  as  those 
concluded  with    Sardinia  and    Portuo-al,    and  states    that   the 
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luitish  Government  lias  pledged  itself  to  introduce,  during  the 
u  xt  Session  of  Parliament,  a  more  efficient  law  fur  the  pro- 
tirtion  of  intellectual  property. 

Another  notable  difference  between  this  treaty  and  those 
iicluded  by  France  with  other  nations  is,  that  it  relates 
•hisively  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Patterns,  designs, 
Jul  manufacturer's  marks,  are  reserved  to  be  dealt  with  by  a 
-fparate  arrangement,  the  state  of  the  law  in  this  country  on 
-iich  matters  being  incompatible  (according  to  the  French 
Minister)  with  the  demands  of  France.  To  the  expediency  of 
making  such  articles  the  subject  of  a  sepai'ate  treaty,  we  arc 
ready  to  submit ;  but  we  must  add,  that  no  international 
arrangement  can  be  considered  complete  by  which  manufacturing 
.at  is  not  duly  protected. 

AVith  the  exception  of  article  10.,  which  specifies  a  consider- 
:il)lc  reduction  of  the  duty  on  French  books  legally  iinfiorted 
into  this  country,  the  remaining  articles  refer  merely  to  matters 
of  form,  or  to  the  manner  and  cost  of  registration.  In  no  case 
arc  the  charges  for  the  certificate  of  registration  to  exceed  five 
-hillings  in  England,  or  six  francs  twenty-five  centimes  in 
France  ;  but  it  will  be  requisite  on  registration  to  deposit  a  copy 
of  the  best  edition,  if  a  book — or  one  of  the  best  proofs,  if  a 
print  —  in  the  British  Museum,  or  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
of  Paris,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  retro-active  clause  so  strenuously 
advocated  by  the  French  Commission,  and  to  which,  we  must 
add,  the  French  publishers  so  honourably  gave  their  support  — 
has  been  discarded.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  our 
Government  is  openly  accused  of  having  opposed  the  complete 
carrying  out  of  the  principle  which  the  treaty  is  made  to  esta- 
blish, and  of  thereby  sanctioning  past  robberies.  AVe  are  afraid 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  charge;  the  French  are,  in 
general,  no  trimmers ;  and  their  somewhat  absolute  logic  rather 
disposes  them  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  whereas,  the 
respect  for  'vested  rights' (even  in  cases  where  no  right  ever 
existed)  is  a  feeling  peculiarly  English. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  not  only  are  book-pirates  confirmed  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  unlawful  property  which  they  have 
been  clever  enough  to  secure,  before  honesty  towards  foreign 
authors  was  formally  inculcated  by  law,  but  aU  works  pub- 
lished before  the  promulgation  of  the  new  treaty  arc  implicitly 
given  over  to  them  as  a  prey.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
■valuable  hint  will  not  be  lost  on  America,  and  that  non-retro- 
activity  will  be  strictly  stipulated  for,  when  the  time  for  treating 
with  her  arrives. 
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We  have  said  that  the  question  of  International  Copyright 
had  made  great  progress ;  the  two  foremost  nations  of  the 
World,  whose  united  literature  would  outweigh  that  of  all  other 
countries  put  together,  have  recognised  the  rights  of  literary- 
property,  and  have  not  only  forsworn  dishonesty  on  their  own 
account,  but  have  closed  their  markets  against  the  illicit  produce 
of  other  countries.  Nevertheless,  the  most  difficult,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important,  part  of  the  work  remains  to  be 
done.  America  and  Belgium,  the  two  strongholds  of  literary 
piracy,  have  not  as  yet  surrendered ;  and,  unless  some  nobler 
incentive  than  self-interest  operates,  they  are  likely  to  hold  out 
for  some  time.  Not  but  that  even  self-interest,  properly  under- 
stood, would  counsel  an  honester  policy  ;  for  the  competition 
with  English  pirated  works  is  more  fatal  to  the  development  of 
a  national  literature  in  America,  than  the  most  restrictive  laws 
could  be,  and  Belgium  is  reduced  to  being  the  printing-office  — 
and  a  very  inferior  one  —  of  France.  In  the  case  of  our  Trans- 
atlantic cousins,  there  have  been  recently  symptoms  of  a  better 
and  more  honourable  feeling  among  their  publishers;  and  to 
this,  and  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  their  own  authors,  we 
must  mainly  trust  for  redress.  The  Belgians,  on  the  contrary, 
show  few  signs  of  repentance  as  individuals;  although  their 
Government,  by  the  organ  of  M.  Rogier,  one  of  its  ministers, 
has  pledged  itself  to  bring  forward  shortly  a  law  for  the  repres- 
sion of  the  contrefaqon  trade.  Literary  France  has,  however, 
her  enemy  rather  more  in  her  power  than  we  have  ours.  The 
illicit  reprints  of  English  books,  if  circulated  in  the  United ' 
States  alone,  would  still  prove  a  good  speculation,  whereas  the 
Belgian  publishers  will  scarcely  find  piracy  a  profitable  trade,  if 
they  are  shut  out  —  as  they  seem  likely  soon  to  be  —  from  the 
English  and  the  German  markets.  France  is,  in  fact,  esta- 
blishing round  her  foe  a  new  sort  of  continental  blockade,  which 
is  likely  to  prove  efficacious.  Where  no  receivers  or  purchasers 
of  stolen  goods  are  to  be  found,  theft  will  soon  cease  to  exist ; 
even  though  MIM.  jMellne  and  Cans  should  cultivate  a  new 
branch  of  industry,  and,  adding  smuggling  to  piracy,  fraudu- 
lently introduce  some  of  their  stolen  goods  acrosfs  the  prohibited 
frontiers.* 

*  Alas  for  the  public  Press  of  France !  Since  this  article  was 
written,  a  much  more  formidable  enemy  has  sprung  up  at  home  than 
any  Belgian  pirate.  Fortunately  the  Fen  is  more  independent  than 
the  Praetorian  Sword.  It  may  be  silenced,  but  cannot  be  forced  into 
active  service. 
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Akt.  VI. —  The  History  of  Normandi/  and  of  England.    By  Sir 
Francis  Palguave.     Vol.1.     London:  1851. 

''Phe  name  of  Sir  Francis  Palgravc  Is  more  than  sufficient 
to  fix  public  attention  on  any  historical  work  which  pro- 
ceeds from  him.  His  Arciiaic  tastes,  his  multifarious  reading, 
his  peculiar  familiarity  with  documents  and  writers  full  of 
instruction,  yet  already  half  buried  and  neglected,  were  all  made 
manifest  in  his  *  liisc  and  Progress  of  the  English  Common- 
'  wealth.'  With  that  work  no  serious  reader  of  English  history 
c;ui  have  omitted  to  make  himself  acquainted,  or  have  failed  to 
derive  from  it  new  and  wide  views  of  the  progress  of  our  legal 
and  political  institutions. 

When  he  states  his  convictions  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
tlie-  History  of  the  Normans  is  an  essential  part  of  the  founda- 
tions of  our  knowledge  of  our  own  history,  he  will  meet  with 
ready  assent  from  his  most  intelligent  readers :  they  will  go 
lilong  with  him  also,  we  think,  when  he  enlarges  the  field  to 
which  he  claims  attention,  and  desires  them  to  follow  him  into  a 
r-iirvey  of  the  infiuence  of  the  great  fourth  empire,  —  or  the 
Koinan, — (the  Assyrian,  Persian,  and  Greek  being  the  three 
hr-^t),  on  the  progress  of  the  civilisation  and  institutions  of  all 
European  States. 

This  first  volume  Is  given  up  to  the  early  history  of  France, 
fioin  Charlemagne  to  the  establishment  of  RoUo ;  and  for  our- 
>i  Ives,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  those  who  may  suggest  that 
its  title  is  a  misnomer,  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  tracing  the 
;nream  of  Roman  Influence  through  Normandy  to  England,  Sir 
F.  Palgravc  would  have  been  justified  in  going  still  further 
back.*  The  condition  of  Normandy  can  be  111  understood,  unless 
we  trace  the  progress  of  the  Prankish  conquerors,  not  from  the 
Carlovingians  only,  but  from  Clovis. 

In  the  present  work,  and  in  his  history  of  our  own  Comnion- 
^^(•alth,  he  has  dwelt  much,  with  great  richness  of  learning,  on 
tlio  remains  of  Roman  laws  and  administration,  to  be  discovered 
in  various  countries  of  Europe,  long  after  the  former  masters  of 
the  world  had  ceased  to  reign ;  but  he  has  not,  as  it  seems  to 


•  In  those  lectures  on  the  History  of  France,  by  which  Sir  James 
Stephen  has  so  ably  opened  the  new  course  of  the  '  Moral  Sciences ' 
at  Cambridge,  be  recognises  tlie  necessity  of  carrying  back  his  retro- 
spect while  tracing  the  national  institutions  of  France,  and  of  advert- 
'ing  to  the  state  of  Gaul  both  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire, 
*  and  during  the  existence  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks.' 
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us,  dwelt  enough  on  the  really  antagonist  feelings,  prin- 
ciples, and  institutions,  which  were  brought  by  the  barbarian 
invaders  into  contact  and  often  into  collision  with  the  Ronaan, 
or  rather  Romanesque,  influences  on  which  he  dilates  with  so 
much  fervor. 

The  Franks  had  encamped  in  Gaul  for  three  centuries,  and 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  antagonism  we  are  speaking 
of  had  lost  little  of  its  youthful  vigour.  Clovis  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Church  and  the  Christian  population  of  Gaul 
almost  with  acclamation  :  an  early  convert  to  the  orthodox 
faith,  he  was  invested  at  once  by  the  provincials  with  the  attri- 
butes and  powers  of  a  Roman  prince;  and  they  brought  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  Lower  Empire  to  describe  and  support 
his  absolute  power,  limited  only  by  the  pretension  and  the  in- 
fluence, not  the  authority,  of  the  civil  codes.  Lawyers  and 
clergy  and  provincials  were  immediately  submissive  to  a  des- 
potism familiar  to  them,  though  new  to  the  Teutonic  chief 
himself. 

However  readily  he  accommodated  himself  to  this  preferment, 
the  Frankish  nation  had  not  the  very  slightest  share  in  his 
acquiescence;  but  while  they  themselves  were  carefully  exempted 
from  the  yoke,  they,  and  indeed  the  various  Teutonic  tribes 
contained  in  the  Frankish  Empire,  looked  on  the  pretensions 
and  theories  of  government  of  the  provincials,  their  hierarchy, 
and  their  codes  of  law,  with  quiet  indifference,  mixed  unques- 
tionably with  much  contempt.  To  show  the  slowness  with 
which,  not  the  fusion  of  the  various  races,  but  even  the  modi- 
fication of  their  antagonism,  took  place,  let  us  look  forward 
through  three  centuries.  The  Merovingians  had  disappeared, 
the  Carlovingians  were  not  only  monarchs  but  emperors,  august, 
anointed,  imperial ;  invested  by  the  clergy  and  provincials  with 
all  the  attributes  of  a  Jewish  basileus  and  Roman  prince.  Pre- 
cious monuments  of  their  legislation  remain  in  the  Capitulars, 
indisputable  authority  for  the  state  of  the  mixed  population  by 
whom  they  were  to  be  obeyed  and  used. 

While  the  Franks  saw  their  chiefs  converted  into  Roman- 
esque sovereigns,  they  and  the  other  Teutons  continued  to  con- 
stitute, till  the  declining  days  of  the  Carlovingians,  the  military 
force  of  the  nation.  It  was  on  them  alone  that  the  sovereign 
race  could  rely  in  foreign  or  domestic  difficulties.  At  the 
same  time,  new  relations  arose  between  them,  productive  of 
anything  but  harmony.  The  Franks  had  become  occupiers, 
hardly  yet  proprietors,  of  large  tracts  of  land.  Their  rights 
to  these  depended  on  grants  from  the  sovereign.  Had  that 
sovereign  any,  and  what,  rights  of  resumption  and  control  ?  and 
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lu>\v  were  such  rights  to  be  exercised  ?  The  hardy  warriors 
^verc  not  long  before  they  were  prepared  altogether  to  resist 
such  resumption,  whether  of  offices  or  benefices.  The  sove- 
reigns had  ever  at  hand  counsellors,  churchmen  and  lawyers, 
who  interpreted  their  rights  according  to  very  high  notions  of 
the  sacred  prerogatives  of  a  monarch.  The  Frank  soldiery 
rai)idly  becoming  in  fact  a  Teutonic  landed  ari-^tocracy,  could 
debate  such  points  ill,  or  not  at  all  ;  but  they  were  con- 
srious  of  their  physical  strength,  and  after  a  long  period  of 
d' -content,  irritation,  and  distrust,  hit  upon  a  method,  which, 
leaving  theoretical  disputes  alone,  contented  and  satisfied  them. 

The  great  officers  of  the  Merovingian,  as  afterwards  of  the 
Carlovingian  palaces,  managed  and  distributed  the  rude  revenues 
(if  the  period,  and  were  practically  the  fiscal,  military,  and 
legal  heads  of  administration.  With  the  exception  of  the  clerical 
order,  they  were  ordinarily  Teutons,  among  the  foremost  for 
property  and  influence.  Of  these,  the  discontented  Franks  chose 
one  on  whom  they  could  rely  for  administering  affairs  accord- 
ing to  their  own  notions  of  their  own  merits  and  deservings. 
They  then  abandoned,  without  apparent  reluctance,  to  their 
]iuppet  monarch  the  state  and  nominal  prerogatives  which  the 
K(jmanesque  portion  of  the  population  ascribed  to  them,  and 
proceeded  to  appropriate  the  domains  and  revenues  of  the 
Crown,  till  the  real  weakness  of  their  nominal  sovereigns  made 
■\\\  vain  pretensions  still  more  vain  and  hopeless. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace :  their 
ultimate  adoption  into  the  constitution  closed  the  first  stage 
of  conflict  between  the  license  of  the  Teutons  and  the  theo- 
retical submission  of  the  provincials  to  the  royal  power  of  the 
monarchs. 

The  moment  of  the  triumph  of  Frankish  freedom  and  in- 
terests, very  nearly,  however,  sealed  their  ultimate  destruction. 
The  authority  of  the  elective  Mayors  of  the  Palace  soon  be- 
came hereditary  in  the  Carlovingian  House.  It  was  not  easy 
to  shake  it  off  or  prevent  its  growth.  The  descendants  of  the 
early  Mayors  of  that  House  were  soon  engaged  in  a  mighty 
mission,  which  they  fulfilled  with  an  extraordinary  combination 
of  talent  and  success.  Heathendom  and  Mahometanism  over- 
shadowed for  a  time  Christianity  and  European  civili^^ation : 
when  the  Carlovingian,  Charles  Martel,  drove  back  the  all  but 
successful  Arabs.  He  and  his  successors  waged  constant  and 
much  more  arduous  warfare  with  the  apparently  indomitable 
tribes  and  nations  of  heathens  advancing  from  both  North  and 
East.  The  military  portion  of  the  Franks  were  the  willing  and 
ardent  instruments  of  these  victories,  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
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Charlemagne  appeared.  He  was  the  man  of  his  tune,  beyond  his 
time  perhaps,  but  emphatically  the  man  of  his  time,  and  well- 
fitted,  if  one  man  could  then  have  done  it,  to  control  after-times. 

The  progress  of  his  conquests  led  him  to  Italy,  and  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  West.  No  painted  figure  like  the  Merovingian  kings, 
whom  his  family  had  supplanted,  —  in  him  there  seemed  to  be 
called  to  real  and  powerful  life  the  basileus  and  prince,  whom  the 
legal  and  clerical  guides  of  the  Romanesque  population  revered, 
even  while  the  stern  Teuton  was  but  scoffing  and  amusing  him- 
self with  the  royal  puppets.  The  Emperor  was  really  powerful : 
the  efficiency  of  his  sceptre  rested  on  the  willing — for  the  most 
part  on  the  ready  —  obedience  of  the  still  military  Teutonic 
population.  He  was  a  mighty  general,  and,  during  his  lifetime, 
remained  tlierefore  in  fact,  and  not  merely  in  title,  a  mighty  mo- 
narch. He  died,  and  his  corpse  was  deposited  in  his  cathedral  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  a  gorgeous  pomp  not  unworthy  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  name,  or  of  that  sound  of  his  power  which  filled 
his  own  and  other  ages.  Yet  the  vast  funeral  pomp  had  hardly 
left  the  lonely  aisles  of  his  favourite  cathedral,  when  the  hand- 
writing could  be  perceived  on  the  wall  which  proclaimed  the 
almost  instant  doom  of  his  family.  No  heroes  succeeded  him. 
The  struggle  for  the  existence  of  Christendom  and  its  civilisa- 
tion was  over.  The  Franks  retained  the  power  of  the  sword; 
they  reduced  his  descendants  rapidly  to  an  insignificance  as 
hopeless  as  that  of  the  Merovingian  puppets  whom  his  ancestors 
had  displaced.  The  antagonism  between  their  license  and  the 
dutiful  obedience  of  an  empire  to  its  chief,  was  only  a  renewal 
of  the  contest  begun  with  the  coronation  of  Clovis. 

Charlemagne  had  done  something  to  ward  oif  this  result. 
But  he  had  not  done  enough :  it  is  doubtful  if  enough  could 
have  been  done  by  descendants  as  able  as  himself,  without  a 
like  train  of  wars  and  successes  and  military  pre-eminence. 

In  the  Carlovingian  laws  we  can  descry,  among  others,  three 
distinct  objects,  which,  had  they  been  accomplished,  would  have 
secured  some  permanence  to  the  authority  of  the  family,  and 
given  a  different  path  to  the  progress  of  their  empire. 

The  first  of  these  objects  was  to  preserve  the  military  service 
of  all  the  freemen  to  the  crown. 

The  second,  to  preserve  the  royal  domains  and  revenues  from 
dilapidation. 

The  third,  to  preserve  to  the  monarch  a  direct  appeal  from 
all  the  inferior  legal  courts  and  functionaries,  and  to  make  him 
the  substantial  ruler  of  his  motley  and  varied  crowd  of  subjects. 

The  instruments  by  Mhich  these  objects  were  to  be  obtained 
were  identical     They  were  called  Missi  and  Missi  Dominici. 
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Tlu'se  may  be  traced  to  the  Lower  Empire,  but  were  cmiiloyed 
liy  the  CuHovlngitins  for  somewhat  different  objects,  and  under 
new  and  peculiar  reguhxtions.  lleguhir  circuits  were  established 
for  them,  and  distinct  duties  assigned  to  them. 

They  were  to  inquire  diligently  into  the  number  of  freemen, 
and  arrange  that  their  quota  to  the  army  should  be  ready  on  the 
summons  of  the  sovereign.  They  were  to  examine  carefully  the 
royal  domains,  and  see  that  neither  royal  officers  nor  neigh- 
bouring beneficiaries  encroached  on  their  boundaries ;  nor,  what 
seems  to  have  been  yet  more  common,  abstracted  the  husband- 
men and  employed  them  to  cultivate  their  own  lands,  while 
those  of  the  King  were  deserted.  Had  these  objects  been 
secured,  the  King  might  have  depended  on  an  army  and  a 
revenue. 

The  third  object  was  somewhat  wider,  but  hardly  less  essen- 
tial. Gaul  was  still  governed  by  personal  laws.  The  Romans 
and  the  Franks,  both  Salic  and  llipuarian,  the  Burgundians  and 
other  tril)cs,  could  each  appeal  to  their  peculiar  codes.  The 
King's  officers  were  to  be  present  at  the  administration  of  each, 
and  an  appeal  lay  from  every  decision  to  the  Palatial  Court; 
an  institution  which  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
elements  both  of  Teutonic  and  Romanesque  authority.  The 
King  sat  there  as  the  head  of  what  might  be  called  a  committee 
of  the  Teutonic  tribe,  in  the  recess  of  their  annual  meetings. 
The  court  was  composed  of  the  great  officers  of  his  house- 
hold ;  of  leading  Franks ;  of  the  principal  landholders  who 
chanced  to  be  in  the  ])alace,  of  whom  there  were  always  some ; 
of  lawyers,  called  there  as  counsellors ;  and  of  bishops,  versed 
ordinarily  in  civil  and  canon  law.  The  King,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  Count  of  the  Palace,  presided,  but  did  not  vote ;  the 
sentence  was  that  of  tiie  counsellors  ;  as  formerly,  on  great  occa- 
sions, the  decision  was  that  of  the  tribe,  not  of  the  chiefs.  It 
was,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  a  committee  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  tribe  carrying  on  business  during  the  recess  of 
such  assemblies.  Yet  with  these  intrinsic  Teutonic  elements, 
the  court  had  an  exterior  which  makes  it  easy  for  careless  ob- 
>oivers  to  confound  it  with  the  Palatial  Court  of  Appeal  of  the 
lioman  Emperor,  deciding  himself  alone  with  supreme  and  un- 
divided authority,  and  sin-rounded  by  assessors,  who  performed 
no  function  but  that  of  advising  him.  For  a  distinct  view  of 
this  Frankish  Court,  —  its  composition,  its  functions,  and  its 
history,  —  we  arc  indebted  principally  to  ]Mademoij-elle  Lezar- 
diere,  who,  in  a  really  wonderful  book,  which  we  regret  to  name 
and  quit  here  so  lightly,  has  established  the  facts  of  this  part  of 
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French  history  by  a  series  of  documents  which  extinguish  doubt 
and  defy  argument.* 

Had  the  Carlovlngians  been  able  to  secure  the  objects  we 
have  been  polntlno;  at,  —  namely,  the  royal  command  of  the 
military  services  of  the  Franklsh  warriors,  the  immunity  of  the 
domains  and  revenues  of  the  crown  from  invasion,  and  the  con- 
trol by  the  Palatial  Court  of  all  the  confused  elements  which 
that  Court  sought  to  restrain  and  harmonise,  the  Carlovlngian 
empire  might  have  run  a  steady  and  not  unprosperous  career; 
during  which  the  civilisation  of  the  people  might  have  advanced, 
slowly  perhaps,  but  peaceably,  under  the  shield  of  the  imperial 
authority  and  institutions. 

But  It  was  fated  not  to  be.  All  the  elements  of  central  power, 
and  of  immediate  progress  in  civilisation,  were  to  depart  rapidly 
from  the  land  ;  and  the  historian  has  the  task  of  tracing  a  long 
and  mournful  period  of  decay  and  suffering,  —  of  observing 
civilisation  starting,  tardily  and  painfully,  from  a  new  and  later 
and  a  very  different  position  of  the  French  people.  This 
unprosperous  interval  through  all  the  extent  of  the  Carlovlngian 
empire,  Is  the  exact  subject  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  present  volume. 
We  will  look  beyond  it  for  a  moment,  to  return  to  it  at  once  as 
our  direct  subject. 

The  cause  of  this  unhappy  failure  was  the  same  antagonism 
which  we  have  before  spoken  of,  between  Teutonic  license  and 
Romanesque  schemes  of  royal  and  imperial  government. 

The  Missi  failed.  The  great  landowners,  who  had  usurped 
the  leading  of  the  military  portion  of  the  community,  gave  them 
no  support,  and  deprived  of  all  military  power,  the  royal  autho- 
rity had  little  or  no  source  of  independent  strength. 

The  attempt  to  preserve  the  domains  and  revenues  failed. 
The  physical  strength  of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of 
Franklsh  officers  and  beneficiaries,  who  were  themselves  the 
prlncli)al  agents  in  supplanting  and  robbing  the  Crown.  The 
Palatial  Court  was  reduced  to  an  empty  pageant,  no  one  dared 
appeal  to  it :  and  the  Mlssi,  the  instruments  for  calling  its  juris- 
diction into  action,  consequently  became  themselves  effete.  The 
central  government  was  at  end.  The  aspirations,  and  indeed 
necessities,  of  the  great  landowners  of  the  day  led  to  the  assump- 
tion of  both  the  civil  and  military  powers  necessary  to  hold 
society  together  :  they  were  thus  transformed  into  petty  sove- 
reigns or  feudal  chiefs ;  and  the  family  of  Charlemagne  vanished. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  anarchy  which  preceded  and  succeeded, 

*  Theorie  des  Lois  Politiques  de  la  Monarchic  Fran^aise.  Paris  : 
1844. 
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were  found,  however,  the  institutions  out  of  which  tliosc  of 
France  and  Enghind  were  subsequently  formed.  In  at  least 
sixty  feudal  states,  and  Normandy  was  one  of  them,  bodies  of 
customs  arose,  which  answered  roughly  the  purpose  of  more 
scientific  codes  of  laws.  Of  what  materials  they  must  have 
been  composed,  we  know.  The  remains  of  the  personal  laws, 
embodied  in  the  barbarian  codes,  collections  of  feudal  rules  and 
relations  modified  by  the  civil  lawyers  so  as  to  meet  the  new 
position  between  feudal  subjects  and  superiors,  and  large  masses 
of  civil  law,  introduced  at  various  times  by  the  tribunals  of  the 
vanished  empire,  or  afterwards  openly  and  avowedly  adopted  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  society  as  they  successively  emerged. 
Of  such  fragments  the  sixty  collections  of  the  Pays  Coutumiers 
of  France,  when  afterwards  compiled,  were  found  to  consist. 

Normandy  was  no  exception ;  but  for  our  present  purpose, 
we  confine  ourselves  to  its  tribunals,  which  became  our  own, 
and  as  such  had  to  deal  with  the  fresh  elements  which  Anglo- 
Saxon  codes  supplied  for  the  formation  of  our  common  law  and 
political  machinery. 

That  Norman  tribunal,  the  original  of  our  own  Curia  Regis, 
had  a  growth  of  its  own,  which  gave  to  it  its  future  character  and 
powers.  It  was  called  the  Exchequer:  but  the  Norman  Ex- 
chequer consisted  of  two  parts,  —  the  exchequer  of  accounts,  and 
the  exchequer  of  causes  :  the  last  became  an  image  of  the  Curia 
Palatii  of  the  Carlovingian  kings;  and  became  at  the  same  time 
the  great  suzerain  court  of  the  feudal  Duke  of  Normandy.  Its 
last  character  it  obtained  naturally  enough.  At  stated  periods, 
ilie  holders  of  inferior  feuds  attended  the  court  of  the  Duke; 
and,  surrounded  by  them,  he  exercised  his  highest  powers. 
Floquet,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  'Parlemcnt  de  Normandie,' 
L^ivos  a  list  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  whose  attendance  was 
i\iiuircd.  They  assented  to  his  edicts ;  they  represented  the  free- 
men of  the  ancient  tribe  ;  and  they  '  laudantes'  —  the  very  phrase 
of  Tacitus — he  made  laws  and  executed  justice.  So  far  the 
tribunal  v^as  feudal:  but  another  element  soon  infused  itself  of 
a  (HfTerent  and  opposite,  that  is,  of  a  Komanesque,  kind.  In 
Fiance,  the  Civil  Law,  as  it  appears  in  the  Visigoth  editions  of 
the  Theodosian  Code,  had  always  been  largely  used.  In  the 
IuukIs  of  the  clergy  the  Canon  Law,  which  was  an  extension  of 
its  principles  and  jiractice  to  spiritual  affairs,  had  grown  up  side 
by  side  with  it.  In  France  and  Normandy  this  civil  code  was 
resorted  to  openly  and  avowedly  whenever  the  rude  customs  of 
the  people  were  silent.  It  was  constitutionally  an  inferior,  but 
still  a  complementary  law.  Both  civilians  and  canonists  were 
required  to  explain  and  administer  it.     Wherever  these  were 
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oracles,  a  basileus,  or  a  prince,  whose  rights  were  independent 
of  Feudalism,  was  necessary  to  them  as  a  foundation  of  all  their 
principles  of  authority  and  justice.  The  weak  and  powerless 
kings  of  France  did  not  satisfy  the  Noi'inan  lawyers  as  suf- 
ficient chiefs.  There  would  have  been  danger  and  difficulty  in 
so  exalting  them.  They  turned  naturally  to  their  own  Dukes. 
They  were  to  them  the  Principes,  —  the  fountains  of  honour  and 
justice,  —  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  law. 
Such  a  body  of  canon,  civil,  and  customary  lawyers,  William 
brought  with  him  to  England.  Once  there,  they  found  under 
him  in  his  Curia  Regis  an  approach  to  the  realisation  of  their 
professional  theories.  They  were  at  once  involved  in  the  task 
of  reconciling  their  practices  and  principles  to  what  remained 
here,  in  strength  and  abundance,  of  Anglo-Saxon,  that  is,  Teu- 
tonic practices  and  principles. 

Without  entering  on  the  doubtful  question  of  the  reaction  of 
Anglo-Norman  jurisprudence  on  the  earliest  Norman  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  their  customs,  we  may  trace  the  antagonism 
we  have  been  dwelling  on  in  the  administration  of  the  early 
English  kings,  and  subsequently  in  the  claims  of  the  Tudors, 
although  already  checked  by  representative  assemblies ;  in  the 
theoretical  pretensions  of  the  Stuarts;  and  in  the  doctrines  of 
our  lawyers  regarding  prerogative,  even  after  1688;  and  in 
much  that  exists  in  the  legal  language  and  forms  of  our  higher 
courts,  as  the  puzzling  remnants  of  other  days. 

Mr.  Allen,  by  way  of  explanation  of  the  astounding  discre- 
pancies between  English  practice  and  English  legal  language,  has 
figured  to  himself  an  ideal  monarch,  as  opposed  to  the  real  kings 
of  England  ;  but  we  shall  but  half  see  our  own  stoiy  if  we  forget 
that  what  at  present  seem  ideal  axioms  represent  what  were  for- 
merly sad  and  active  truths.  It  was  this  antagonism,  not  be- 
tween ideal  and  real,  but  between  Roman  and  Teutonic  feeling, 
which  drove  the  first  race  from  the  throne  in  France,  annihi- 
lated the  second,  oppressed  us  under  the  haughty  Tudors,  and 
by  their  fatal  influence,  led  Charles  to  the  scaffold,  and  drove 
the  later  Stuarts  to  destruction. 

In  France  the  progress  of  the  same  hostile  sets  of  ideas  was  at 
the  first  reversed :  the  Romanesque  element  disappeared  almost 
entirely  from  the  government  of  the  State  when  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  perfected.  The  monarchy  did  not  begin  to  grow  again 
till  Louis-le-Gros,  and  its  early  progress  had  little  connexion  with 
the  dogmas  of  canonists  or  civilians ;  but  royalty  had  no  sooner 
increased  to  an  imposing  stature,  than  there  mustered  round  it 
all  its  old  sources  of  prestige,  and  gradually  the  kings  of  France 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  their  lawyers,  emphatically  the  Principes  of 
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the  Komiin  C(i(l(>,  wliosc  will  \v;is  law.  Au  almost  lii(licrou3 
])roor  exists  of  their  devotion  to  this  creed.  One  of  the  first 
text  writers  on  the  laws  of  Eni^land,  liracton,  was  go  far  over- 
powered by  the  influence  of  English  institutions  as  early  as  the 
reij;n  of  Henry  III.,  as  to  depart  from  the  celebrated  text  of 
the  Code,  and  assert  the  su{)reinacy  of  the  law  over  the  king's 
■will.  Houard,  an  eminent  Norman  lawyer,  translating  Brac- 
ton's  work,  avowedly  suppresses  these  passages  as  too  naughty, 
and  too  inconsistent  with  French  constitutional  law,  to  be  cir- 
culated in  France. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that,  in  tracing  this  con- 
tinued struggle  and  antagonism  between  the  political  i)rinciples 
of  the  Teutons  and  of  the  llomanesque  poi)ulation  and  writers, 
we  suppose  that  we  are  exhausting  the  various  elements  which 
modelled  the  course  of  European  nations.  The  existence  and 
machinery  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  changing  aspects  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  morals,  manners,  and 
learning,  each  contributed :  but  this  fundamental  opposition  sub- 
sisting among  all  those  changes  acted  a  vital  part  in  producing 
the  actual  position,  good  or  bad,  of  all  the  European  nations 
•which  date  the  origin  of  their  government  and  laws  from  a 
mingling  of  German  and  Roman  institutions;  and  was  fresh  in 
historical  results  during  long  ages.  It  richly  deserves,  therefore, 
Ave  think,  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view  during  the  whole  course 
of  an  historian's  progress.  Guizot,  in  the  Thirtieth  Lecture  of 
the  History  of  Civilisation  in  France,  confines  his  mention  to  the 
debris  of  three  great  fticts,  as  constituting  the  influence  be- 
queathed by  Kouian  society  to  the  society  of  the  Gallo-Francs  : 
1.  a  central  power ;  2.  the  government  of  the  provinces  by  its 
delegates ;  3.  a  municipal  rtginw*  Sir  Francis  Palgra\  e  has 
done  much  towards  a  continuous  survey  of  the  antagonism  of 
which  we  arc  now  spciiking.  We  wish  he  had  done  more. 
Few  persons  can  have  the  same  command  of  the  materials ;  and 

*  Sir  James  Stephen  enlarges  the  admitted  influence  on  these 
municipal  regimes,  when  in  his  chapter  on  th<i  States  General  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  he  attributes  its  rules  of  election  and  delibera- 
tion to  'tlie  forms  in  use  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Ilonian  cities  of 
'  Narbonnese  Gaul  for  tlic  election  of  civic  officers  thence  transferred 
'  to  the  French  municipalities,  and  borrowed  from  them  by  the 
*  bailhiges  on  the  election  of  deputies  of  the  ^States  General.'  What 
is  the  sense, — it  surely  cannot  bo  the  mechanism  of  tliese  elections  to 
the  States  General, —  in  whi(;h  Guizot,  in  his  Sixteenth  Lecture,  lays 
the  singular  claim  to  a  Third  Estate,  as  the  exclusive  distinction  of 
French  History ?  11  if  a  eu  des  comnitcnes  dans  toutc  P Europe;  il 
liy  a  eu  vraimetit  de  Ticrs-Etat  quen  France. 
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as  he  proceeds,  we  look  to  see  this  portion  of  his  task  made 
even  still  more  prominent.  We  turn  to  what  he  has  actually 
desifjned  and  executed. 

The  present  volume  is  called  a  History  of  Normandy  and 
England,  and  would  appear  to  have  originally  meant  to  deal 
with  the  story  of  that  duchy  as  a  preparation  for  the  history 
of  our  Anglo-Norman  Kings.  The  work,  however,  is  really 
something  diiferent  from  this,  and  greatly  more  comprehensive. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  second  race  of  French  kings  from  the 
death  of  Chai'lemagne,  and  gives  a  brief  portion  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  race. 

This  subject  opens  very  large  views  of  the  foundations  of 
European  institutions ;  the  separation  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy  into  distinct  kingdoms  and  masses  of  people  ;  the 
gradual  assumption  of  royal  privileges  by  the  great  land- 
holders; the  rise  and  first  stages  of  that  feudal  law  which  became 
the  public  law  of  Europe ;  and  the  settlement  of  those  Normans 
who  were  soon  to  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  English  race ; 
—  these  were  all  momentous  themes.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has 
treated  them  in  a  spirit  and  manner  of  his  own,  which  will  in 
themselves  have  peculiar  attraction  for  very  many  of  his  readers. 
The  garb  of  the  profound  antiquary  only  half  conceals  in  him 
poetical,  or  perhaps  rather  dramatic,  tastes  to  which  he  has  a 
constant  inclination  to  make  his  large  stoi'es  of  knowledge  sub- 
servient: he  instances  himself  his  own  tale  of  the  'Merchant 
'  and  the  Friar,'  in  which  he  called  up  the  people  and  the  land 
of  other  days,  and  put  them  through  an  action  in  which  their  ■ 
dress,  and  thoughts,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  moved  their 
will  and  governed  their  conduct  were  made  visible  and  life-like. 

An  unpublished  work  of  the  same  class,  he  tells  us, 
'  Three  Generations  of  an  imaginary  Norfolk  Family,'  elucidates 
the  relative  'position  of  landlord  and  tenant  during  the  transi- 
'  tion  periods  of  military  and  villain  tenures,  Wat  Tyler  winding 
'  up  the  catastrophe.'  As  he  went  on,  he  gave  these  projects 
up.  They  took  the  plumbs  out  of  the  more  formal  history  he 
always  meditated.  We  entreat  him  to  re-consider  this  deter- 
mination. The  teaching  English  history  to  the  young,  much 
better  than  it  is  taught  now,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  objects 
which  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  education  of  the  masses 
can  accomplish.  Tales  like  these  are  most  excellent  auxiliaries 
in  the  task :  they  paint  the  manners  and  condition  of  the 
nation  at  different  periods  with  a  vividness  which  no  amount 
of  study  fairly  to  be  expected  from  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  would  enable  them  to  attain  for  themselves. 
We  do  not  believe  Sir  Francis  would,  by  the  production  of 
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such  works,  lose  a  reader  among  those  who,  in  malurc  years, 
have  time  to  he  really  students  of  history ;  and  the  light 
kindled  in  those  who  are  not  to  have  opportunities  of  complete 
study  would  be  so  much  pure  gain.  Wat  Tyler  and  his  times, 
it  seems,  may  be  given  us  witiiftut  interrupting  the  author  in 
his  actual  compositions ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  young  gene- 
ration around  us,  we  hope  to  see  at  least  this  manuscript  in  print. 

Something  of  the  same  spirit  follows  the  Author,  as  might  be 
expected,  into  his  handling  of  the  old  authorities,  with  which  he 
is  so  familiar :  — 

'  In  studying  such  writers  as  the  mediajval  clu-oniclers,  the  first 
step  is  to  acquire  a  thorough  liking  for  them;  so  that,  wlien  we  open 
the  volume  we  should  consider  our  employment  not  a  fatigue,  but  a 
recreation,  determining  to  read  each  writer  in  continuity.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  no  history  should,  if  profit  be  sought,  be 
studied  otherwise.  Consulted  in  portions,  dates  may  be  verified  and 
facts  ascertained ;  but  unless  each  whole  be  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
impossible  to  grapple  witli  the  facts  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
writer.  You  cannot  enjoy  a  landscape  reflected  in  the  fragments  of 
a  broken  mirror.  Excerpts,  selections,  pieces  picked  for  quaintness 
or  curiosity,  pall  the  intellectual  appetite.  Elegant  extracts,  Antho- 
logies, are  sickly  things:  cut  flowers  have  no  vitality  —  the  single 
growing  violet  lives  sweetly,  and  lasts:  the  splendid  bouquet  decays 
into  unsavoury  trasJi,  and  as  trash  is  thrown  away ;  if  the  writer  is 
weary,  his  yawning  is  contagious.  There  is  no  mental  pleasure  in 
receiving  information  collected  from  scraps  and  tatters,  and  con- 
sequently no  mental  pleasure  in  imparting  it :  the  lesson  you  learn  as 
a  drudge  will  be  repeated  as  a  drudgery. 

'  We  should  appi'oach  all  inquiry  with  an  obedient  mind,  more 
inclined  to  accept  than  to  reject,  to  give  faith  than  to  disbelieve. 
Gratuitous  falsehood  is  rare.  Even  Manetho's  dynasties  (as  conjec- 
tured by  a  very  learned  man  of  the  last  century),  may  be  misconcep- 
tions of  truth  —  months  called  years  —  lists  of  concurrent  ReguH 
tacked  together,  and  made  up  into  one  roll  or  volumen.  As  Manetho 
records  them,  so  would  our  British  dynasties  appear  —  Picts,  Scots 
and  Cymri,  East  Saxons,  South  Saxons,  West  Saxons,  Mercians, 
Nortliumbrians,  Qiines  and  Angles  —  were  they  arranged  consecu- 
tively instead  of  being  placed  in  parallel  columns. 

'  The  media3val  chroniclers  generally,  but  more  especially  those  of 
the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  period,  are  authorities  of  high 
order:  men  well  informed,  men  known  to  the  world,  and  knowing 
the  world  well :  not  a  few  amongst  them  are  professed  historians, 
entering  upon  their  work  with  a  lull  sense  of  its  importance  and  of 
their  own  responsibility:  others,  biographers  or  aulobiographers,  who, 
commencing  as  historians  or  annalists,  warm  themselves  as  they  pro- 
ceed into  memorialists  of  tlieir  own  lives  and  times  —  statesmen, 
courtiers,  ministers,  prelates,  soldiers,  members  of  royal  families  — 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Eginhard,  xsithard,  Frudentius,  Hincmar,  Rudolph 
of  Fulda,  Regino  of  Pruhni,  Frodoard,  conspicuous  in  their  age  — 
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due  allowance  being  madp  for  circumstances  —  as  Clarendon  or  r-ully, 
Bishop  Burnet,  Blaise  de  Montluc  or  Prince  Eugene.  Yet,  in  pro- 
ductions emanating  from  actors  or  participators  in  political  events, 
the  standard  of  veracity  is  lowered  by  an  inevitable  alloy.  The  more 
momentous  the  question,  the;  greater  tlie  difficulty  of  meeting  with  an 
unbiassed  and  competent  relator.  He  Avho  best  knows  the  truth  is 
frequently  the  person  most  tempted  to  conceal  or  distort  his  know- 
ledge. Can  the  soundest  principles  resist  the  malignant  influence  of 
names  inseparably  associated  with  hatred  and  contempt  —  '  Puritan' 
or  'Papist'  —  or  any  other  authorised  version  of  Raca  in  vernacular 
language?'  (Pp.  119— 121.) 

''         *  *  *  * 

'  Therefore  we  should  treat  the  mediceval  writers  as  we  ought  to  do 
if  we  were  living  amongst  tht-m,  as  that  foreign  people  with  whom 
Ave  wish  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted,  —  an  end  we  never  can  accom- 
plish unless  we  are  perfectly  on  good  terms  with  them,  unless  we 
sincerely  cultivate  their  friendship,  and  try  to  win  their  good  will  — 
to  assimilate  ourselves  to  their  feelings,  and  become  one  of  them- 
selves. We  must  not  depreciate  them  if  they  be  dull,  or  revile  them 
because  we  cannot  understand  them,  or  be  put  out  of  humour  with, 
their  look,  their  accent,  their  garb.  Bear  with  them,  do  not  set  your- 
self against  them,  do  not  pride  yourselves  in  reckoning  how  much 
wiser  or  better  you  are :  do  not  take  offence  at  their  imperfections, 
their  simplicity,  their  rudeness,  tln^ir  ignorance,  their  ill-breeding, — 
or  ratlier  what  you  suppose  to  be  ignorance  or  ill-breeding.  You  go 
to  learn,  to  be  instructed,  and  to  make  the  best  use  you  can  for  your- 
self and  your  own  people,  when  you  come  home,  of  the  knowledge 
you  thus  obtain.  The  facts  immediately  before  us  ai'e  only  portions 
of  history,  and  we  should  accept  the  memorials  of  past  ages  for  better 
and  for  worse,  —  taking  them  all  in  all.  Throughout  our  studies  we 
must  receive  the  productions  of  our  mediasval  writers  in  a  double 
character,  not  merely  as  records  of  facts,  or  supposed  facts,  but  also 
monuments  of  literature,  and  memorials  of  mind.  We  should  not  in 
anv  wise  content  ourselves  with  being  mere  passive  listeners  to  the 
story,  but  always  strive  to  become  acquainted  with  the  narrator  :  we 
should  endeavour  to  contemplate  the  book,  identified  with  the  writer., 
according  to  that  truest  maxim  of  f'riend.siiip  —  ama  rarnico  tuo,  co7i 
if  difetto  suo,  —  not  simply  tolerating  your  friend's  faults,  and  loving 
him  in  spite  of  his  faults:  but  loving  him  with  his  fiiults,  —  the  faults 
inseparable  from  the  man's  individuality,  you  cannot  have  your  friend 
without  them  —  nor  the  book  either.  Their  writings  contain  much 
Avhich  may  appear  superfluous — useless  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  historical  knowledge.  ^^latthew  of  Westminster,  Marianus 
Scotiis  or  Florence  of  Worcester,  Godfrey  of  Yiterbo  and  Eckhard 
of  Urangen,  prefiice  their  histories  with  the  annals  of  the  world,  de- 
duced through  a<ze  and  age,  until  they  reach  the  states  of  mediaeval 
Christendom?  (Pp.  123—125.) 

Besides  a  little  fanaticism  in  his  tastes,  there  are  peculiarities 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  composition  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
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which  must  be  understood  before  we  comprehend  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  work  before  us.      It  was  dictated,  not  written. 

*  The  publication  of  a  work  wliich  has  occupied  the  best  part  of  ray- 
life,  is  not  unattended  by  considerable  anxiety.  In  every  stage  it  lias 
been  .«<i»oken  :  tliat  is  to  say,  written  down  by  dictation,  and  tran- 
scribed from  dictation.  Advantages  and  disadvantages,  counter- 
balancing eacii  other,  attend  this  mode  of  composition.  The  sound  of 
bis  own  voice  encourages  the  speaker  to  express  his  mind  more  fully 
than  when  he  is  sitting  before  his  desk.  The  single  amanuensis  re- 
presents a  whole  audience.  But  a  speaker  may  also  be  seduced  into 
many  liberties  of  speech,  and  templed  to  indulge  in  digressions  and 
fancies  which  would  not  have  occurred  to  him  if  penning  his  silent 
thoughts  in  solitude.  I  therefore  ajjpear  somewhat  in  the  character 
of  a  lecturer,  who  prints  his  lectures  as  they  have  been  reported 
under  his  direction,  lie  addresses  pupils  who  belong  to  him,  who 
interest  him,  whom  he  exerts  himself  to  teach,  trying  to  render  his 
lessons  intelligible  and  agreeable ;  varying  bis  modes  of  expression 
according  to  the  spur  of  tiie  moment  or  the  play  of  thought,  and 
throwing  in  occasionally  a  word,  when  he  judges  by  the  aspect  and 
manner  of  bis  hearers  that  an  explanation,  or  modification,  or  an 
awakening  of  attention,  is  needed.  Hence  the  composition  has  ac- 
quired a  species  of  familiar  and  colloquial  character ;  and  the  Author 
trusts  he  shall  obtain  the  indulgence  granted  to  those  whose  position 
he  assumes.  May  he  not  hope  to  be  excused  as  an  instructor  intent 
upon  his  duty,  however  imperfectly  he  may  have  succeeded?  (Pp. 
xxxix — xl.) 

Such  a  mode  of  sketching  out  the  mass  of  knowledge  he  is 
filled  witli,  has  its  advantages  no  doubt  for  the  author,  and  gives 
a  vigour  and  liveliness  to  his  portraits  of  men  and  things  which 
would  be  lost  in  a  drier  and  more  careful  composition.  But 
then  the  method  has  its  disadvantages  too.  It  is  ail  but  incom- 
patible with  either  concentration,  precision,  or  method,  when- 
ever the  labour  of  compression  and  correction  is  eschewed,  and 
the  dictated  matter  published  almost  unchanged.  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  has  clearly  reaped  many  of  the  advantages  of  this  par- 
ticular mode  of  fulfilling  his  task.  That  he  has  not  escaped 
from  the  disadvantages  of  it,  we  fear  most  of  his  readers  will  too 
readily  satisfy  themselves. 

Of  the  themes  of  his  book  he  makes  most  prominent  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  influence  of  the  great  fourth  empire  (the 
lioman),  under  which  he  comprises  all  the  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Christian  Church,  of  lioman  literature,  habits, 
and  laws.  "We  find  no  fault  with  his  somewhat  enthusiastic  — 
we  do  not  say  exaggerated  —  estimation  of  these  influences. 

We  have  stated,  however,  and  we  repeat  that,  from  the 
invasion  of  Clovis,  Teutonic  feelings,  habits,  and  laws  had  been 
in  constant  contact  with  those  liomanesque  elements ;  and  that 
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to  their  contact  and  struggle  many  of  the  most  important  facts 
of  the  whole  course  of  European  story  are  to  be  traced.  Besides 
the  theoretical  contrast,  we  desiderate  an  exposition  of  the  real 
substantial  results  of  this  opposition,  from  the  condition  of 
society  during  the  first  race  of  French  kings  to  the  actual  state 
of  a  considerable  part  of  Europe.  Few  histories  will  present 
these  in  more  abundance  and  relief  than  our  own,  whether  we 
look  to  actions  and  events,  or  to  laws  or  customs,  political  or 
private. 

But  Sir  Francis  opens  out  more  especially  the  decay  of  the 
Carlovingian  race ;  the  separation  of  their  empire  into  three 
masses,  and  the  aggregation  of  estates,  and  the  authority  incor- 
porated with  landed  property  ;  the  decline  of  the  monarchy  among 
the  Franks ;  the  rise  and  rule  of  feudal  chiefs,  usurping,  for  a 
time,  all  its  attributes.  These  subjects,  and  the  first  location  and 
early  progress  of  the  Normans,  form  the  narrative  portion  of  the 
volume.  It  is,  as  might  be  expected  from  what  we  have  stated, 
lively,  graphic,  and  learned ;  interspersed,  however,  with  many 
speculations  and  lucubrations  which  do  not  help  on  the  story, 
and  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  value. 

Two  overpowering  and  sinister  sets  of  circumstances  over- 
shadowed and  pursued  the  Carlovingian  empire  to  its  separation 
and  indeed  disappearance,  —  the  want  of  unity  in  its  parts,  and 
the  location  of  the  military  power  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy 
and  not  of  the  crown.  Before  painting  its  decline.  Sir  Francis 
dwells  with  good-natured  pleasure  on  some  rays  of  glory  which 
survived  its  great  founder,  and  irradiated  for  a  fleeting  period 
his  unhappy  descendants. 

'  Louis  now  resorted  to  the  towering  palaces  in  the  Rhine-land, 
—  monuments  of  paternal  magnificence.  Ingelheim  and  Frankfort, 
when  the  diets  were  assembled  there,  exhibited  the  temporal  head  of 
the  western  commonwealth, —  Ludovicus  divina  propitiante  dementia, 
Imperator  Augustus, — surrounded  by  every  attribute  of  majesty  and 
honour.  Prelates,  nobles,  and  people,  all  convened,  —  Austrasia  and 
Neustria,  Alemannia,  Suabia,  Bavaria,  Burgundy,  represented  by 
their  bishops  and  their  abbots,  the  dukes  and  counts  wearing  their 
golden  coronals,  and  clad  in  the  Roman  clamys,  which  modern  fashion 
only  prevents  us  from  discerning  in  the  parliamentary  robes  of  our 
peers.  In  this  gorgeous  senate  Louis  sat  enthroned,  Judith  by  his 
side.'   (Pp.  250,  25L) 

*  *  *  * 

'  From  Rome,  Louis  the  Debonnaire  received  due  homage.  Upon 
the  death  of  Pope  Stephan,  Pascal  called  to  the  Papal  throne  by  the 
Roman  clergy  and  people,  had  sought  the  confirmation  of  his  election 
by  the  Emperor.  So  also  Pascal's  successor  Eugenius,  and  the  Diets 
of  the  Empire,  were  repeatedly  graced  by  pontifical  legates.    Benedict 
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tlic  Arolideacon,  Qiiirinus  the  Priniicerius,  ami  Theophylact  !lio  No- 
iii.iiclator,  Leo  the  Ma-^istcr  Militura,  and  Serj^ius  the  IJil.liotliccury, 
i(  vcrently  perlbriuing  their  obeisance,  acknowledged  on  behalf  of  the 
I'ontifl'the  temporal  supremacy  possessed  by  the  representative  of  the 
Casars.  Tiie  Abbot  of  Mount  Olivet  comes  from  the  Holy  Land 
attracted  by  the  munilicence  and  kindness  of  Charlemagne's  son.  The 
K  [niblic  of  Venice,  cautiously  steering  between  Byzantium  and  Rome, 
[II  riiiits  her  acute  representative,  George  the  Presbyter,  to  follow  in 
tiie  train  of  the  Count  of  PViuli.'  (Pp.  253,  254.) 

The  magnificence  was  unsubstantial ;  it  was  rapidly  to  be- 
come a  mere  sliadow  and  to  depart.  The  size  of  the  empire  was 
Mich,  that  in  those  days  of"  rude  institutions  and  rude  men,  it 
was  nearly  impossible  for  any  one  but  a  warrior  and  a  hero  to 
hdUl  it  togethei'.  Charlemagne  did  so  with  much  difficulty; 
regular  army,  there  Avas  none  ;  the  freemen  who  had  land  were 
bound  to  military  service  at  their  own  expense,  with  no  other 
reward  than  glory  and  booty.  They  were  bound  too  to  carry 
from  their  home  to  the  frontiers,  three  months'  provisions,  and 
<  lotiiing,  and  arms  for  six  months,  and  very  severe  penalties 
were  levied  on  neglect.  Hence  a  general  desire  for  a  nearer 
central  government,  which  might  lessen  the  burden  of  their 
military  service,  and  render  their  attendance  at  placita  and 
general  assemblies  more  tolerable.  It  was  no  unnatural  remedy 
to  portion  out  t!ic  empire  among  the  Imperial  family.  But  their 
Mwu  greed  and  vices,  and  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  the 
peo[)le  of  the  different  divisions,  made  this  plan  destructive  of 
.\\\y  real  and  lasting  unity. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  Louis- le-Dcbonnaire  had  much 
to  do,  no  doubt,  in  hastening  the  catastrophe.  Whim  and 
[Mssion  seemed  to  govern  all  his  attempts  at  partition.  He  had 
.1  child  of  his  old  age  to  provide  for,  and  he  worried  and  disgust- 
ed liis  people  and  his  family,  by  no  less  than  nine  schemes  for 
dividing  his  dominions,  all  of  which  pointed  with  increasing 
foiulness  and  obstinacy  to  the  unjust  elevation  of  his  youngest 
child.  Of  the  brothers,  none  were  satisfied :  of  the  people,  so 
disposed  of,  alarm  and  irritation  took  full  possession.  Lothair, 
thi'  eldest  son,  already  in  possession  of  Italy,  claimed  an  in- 
tl(  finite  pre-eminence  over  his  brothers,  Charles,  and  Louis-le- 
(icrmanique.  The  Neustrian  Franks,  the  future  French,  re- 
pudiated the  rule  of  the  Italian  and  Burgundian.  The  German 
subjects  of  Louis  did  the  same,  and  the  brothers  prepared  for 
war.  Sir  F.  Palgravc's  description  of  the  great  battle  of  Fuu- 
tenay,  the  most  murderous  and  decisive  witnessed  for  many 
ages,  and  of  the  events  which  preceded  and  followed,  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  efforts  of  the  historian's  narrative  power. 
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'  Lotlmir  liacl  been  concentrating  his  forces.  Tlie  Burgundians 
from  eJura  to  Rhone  supported  him  cordially.  He  relied  much  upon 
the  Aquitanians,  and  the  boy  Pepin  was  rapidly  advancing  at  their 
head  to  aid  his  emperor-uncle  :  Charles  had  been  equally  active. 
Towards  the  end  of  June  the  armies  both  took  their  positions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Auxerre :  Charles  and  Louis  at  Tauriac,  Lothair  about 
Fontenay,  and  anxiously,  for  though  Pepin  and  his  contingent  were 
momentarily  expected,  they  had  not  come  up.  Lothair  pitched  his 
imperial  tent  upon  a  rising  ground,  "  la  montuyne  des  alotiettes" 
Marshes,  copses,  and  the  valley  of  a  small  river,  then  called  the 
rivulet  of  the  Burgundians,  separated  tlie  armies.  Hostilities  were 
suspended  by  the  )iegotiations,  which  continued  during  three  days. 
On  the  third,  the  mystic  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Charles  and 
Louis  renewed  their  offers.  Lothair  required  a  delay  till  the  moi-row  : 
for  no  other  reason,  as  he  asserted,  than  that  he  might  be  able  to  form 
such  a  determination  as  should  be  for  the  common  profit  and  blessing 
of  them  all.  This  asseveration  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  oath  — 
oaths  cost  him  nothing, — all  Lothair  wanted  was  to  gain  a  day. 
Pepin,  he  knew,  was  advancing  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  the  tramp  of  the  Aquitanian  cavalry  was  heard,  and  the  forces 
joined. 

'  On  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Pepin  appeared  in  the  camp 
at  Tauriac,  b"nt  he  had  no  answer  to  give  on  the  part  of  Lothair;  and 
the  brothers  then,  seeing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  determining  the 
great  controversy,  otherwise  than  by  force  of  arms,  solemnly  sum- 
moned Lothair  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  God.  They  and  their 
Host  would  meet  him  and  his  Host  in  the  valley  on  the  following 
Jay,  at  two  hours  after  midnight,  when  the  dark  twilight  contends 
'with  the  dawn  :  —  they  defied  him. 

'  Lothair  received  the  message  with  insolent  contempt,  but  gladly 
accepted  the  challenge  ;  and  on  the  morrow  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
the  long  bright  merry  summer-day,  ensued  the  direful  battle-strife, 
kings,  nobles,  and  kinsmen,  each  smiting  against  kings,  nobles,  and 
kinsmen,  with  infuriated  antipathy.  Louis-le-Germanique  directed 
the  onslaught  against  Lothair :  a  second  division  was  commanded  by 
Charles-le-Chauve,  the  third  by  Count  Adelhard.  Count  Nithardus, 
the  historian  who  relates  the  tale  we  tell,  fought  in  this  division,  and 
he  speaks  with  soldier-like  pride  of  the  service  which  his  sword  then 
rendered;  whilst  Angelbert,  Count  Nithard's  brother,  was  I'anged 
under  the  standard  of  Lothair. 

'  Kever  since  that  tremendous  battle  in  the  Catalaunian  fields, 
Avhen  Hun  and  Ostrogoth  contended  for  the  mastery,  had  the  Gauls 
Avitnessed  equal  slaughter.  What  the  Roncesvalles  "dolorous  rout" 
appears  in  romance,  Fontenay  becomes  in  authentic  history, 

'  National  traditions  deplored  the  loss  of  a  hundred  thousand  com- 
batants. Moreover,  the  custom  of  Champagne  was  ever  afterwards 
appealed  to,  like  the  ga^  el-kind  custom  of  Kent,  as  the  living  record 
of  a  boon  obtained,  though  from  a  very  different  cause,  the  concession 
made  to  affliction,  not  the  reward  of  steadfastness  and  bravery. 
Champagne  possessed  a  peculiar  privilege  derogating  from  the  other- 
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wise  univt'r.sal  maxim  of  the  French  hiw,  tlie  doctrine  which  forbade 
the  derivation  of  nobility  from  the  distaiV,  whereas  in  Cliainpa^ne, 
nobility  waa  transmitted  by  matt-rnal  descent,  irrespective  ot  the 
father's  Idood  ;  and  this  privilege  was  supposed  to  have  been  bestowed 
for  tlic  purpose  of  preventing  the  otlierwise  imminent  extinction  of 
the  aristocracy. 

*  Tlie  loss  was  proportionally  severe  in  both  armies  :  in  both  the 
ranks  were  equally  mown  down  by  the  mutual  eneriry  of  destruction. 
Lothair's  army  was,  however,  thoroughly  routed :  the  I'.mperor  and 
his  troops  fled  in  confusion,  and  the  corpse-encumbered  greensward 
was  left  in  the  power  of  the  Neustrian  and  German  kings.'  (Pp.  32S 
—331.) 

It  might  have  been  thought  the  struggle  was  over.  Not  at 
all  so,  however.  Ilcnccforwards,  says  ISir.  F.  Palgrave,  the 
existence  of  the  Carlovingian  empire  was  but  a  continued 
agony,  and  the  events  Avhich  immediately  ensued  disclose  tlie 
causes  of  that  continued  agony  and  the  actors  in  it. 

The  victory  was  hardly  followed  up  at  all:  it  is  clear  that 
the  victors  were  paralysed,  the  conquered  rescued,  in  the  very 
hour  of  destruction.  The  Neustrian  and  Austrasian  aristocracy 
and  their  army  had  repelled  the  attempt  made  by  Lothair  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience  to  him.  They  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  destroy  him,  and  give  either  of  their  own  monarchs 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  imperial  and  supreme  in  his  place. 

'  The  notables  and  nobles  from  and  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  called 
for  a  pacification,  and  the  call  was  obeyed.  At  Coblentz,  the  three 
envious  brothers,  the  three  grudging  and  hostile  kings,  were  convened 
in  stately  congress,  their  nobles,  their  pi'clates,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  delegates  or  commissioners,  —  a  special  Parliament.  They  held 
their  sessions  in  that  edifice  still  appearing  as  the  j)rincipal  feature  in 
the  sunny  and  cheerful  city,  the  twin-towered  church  of  St.  Castor. 
Apart  from  the  mutual  jealousies  which  would  have  embarrassed  a 
plain  question,  great  practical  and  political  difficulties  attended  the 
negotiations.  The  negotiators  were  doing  far  more  than  they  knew 
about:  they  began  the  plotting  out  of  the  I'uture  European  commu- 
nity. Upon  what  principles  were  the  divisions  to  be  appro[)riatedr 
Extent,  fertility,  opulence,  laws,  customs,  all  required  consideration. 
Schemes  were  proposed  and  canvassed,  dismissed  and  resumed,  until 
the  kings  and  diplomatists  again  assembled. 

*  Three  years  after  the  death  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  which,  assuming  the  Carlovingian  empire  to  be  the  first, 
became  the;  second  stage  in  the  organization  of  Western  or  Latin 
Europe.  The  history  of  modern  Europe  is  an  exposition  of  the  treat}' 
of  Verdun.'   (P.  341.) 

Some  confusion  of  races  and  lands  was  left ;  but  the  final 
separation  of  Germany  and  France  was  substantially  eflectcd ; 
and  the  ultimate  state  both  of  Italy  and  Burgundy  ensured. 
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Up  to  this  point  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  had  been 
mainly  effected  through  the  difference  of  races.  Mons.  Thierry, 
one  of  the  first  to  seize  this  idea,  has  given  his  proofs  and- rea- 
sons in  his  letters  on  the  history  of  France  —  they  are  striking 
and  conclusive;  but  when  he  attempts  to  trace  to  the  same 
cause  the  internal  changes  which  took  place  in  the  government 
of  France,  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the 
vanishing  of  the  royal  authority,  we  agree  with  j\I.  Guizot,  that 
he  goes  too  far.  The  real  causes  which  led  to  these  events 
would  have  worked  their  way  to  the  same  great  results,  had 
there  existed  no  difference  of  race  in  the  interior  of  France 
at  all.  This  point  really  offers  no  difficulty  or  obscurity. 
Seventy  years  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of  Verdun  and  the 
grant  of  Normandy  to  Rollo,  seventy-five  from  that  grant  to 
the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  final  establishment  of 
feudality. 

The  history  of  the  now  separate  parts  of  the  former  Carlo- 
vingian  empire,  —  the  crimes,  the  struggles,  the  adversities,  and 
the  various  turns  of  the  expiring  family  fortune,  —  are  given  by 
Sir  Francis  with  his  usual  learning  and  vigour  of  detail  and 
colouring,  and  will  no  doubt  command  and  repay  attention. 
Our  English  interest  is  concentrated  in  the  story  of  Normandy, 
and  of  the  institutions  which,  during  that  period,  were  forming 
there. 

The  changes  of  government  in  Normandy,  as  elsewhere  in 
France,  consisted  substantially  of  the  gradual,  but  continuous, 
assumption  by  the  great  landholders  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
State.  It  was  a  slow  process,  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  as  soon 
as  the  vagrant  Franks  became  settled  on  the  soil  of  their  new 
territory.  The  legislation  of  Charlemagne,  which  aimed  at  stay- 
ing their  encroachment,  had  proved  ineffectual.  Both  offices 
and  benefices  had  become  hereditary.  The  civil  and  military 
jurisdiction  within  their  domains  had  become  irrevocably  lost  to 
the  Crown.  The  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  the  dismissal  of 
the  family  of  Charlemagne,  only  confirmed  this  state  of  things, 
and  established  a  race  of  monarchs  who  must  reign  in  harmony 
with  it,  or  not  at  all. 

We  turn  then  from  the  empire  and  the  Carlovingians  to  the 
more  confined  story  of  Normandy.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  declines 
being  the  formal  historian  of  the  Scandinavians ;  but  a  ijretty 
full  account  of  their  leaders,  their  exploits,  their  mode  of  war- 
fare, and  their  character,  will  be  found  in  his  pages.  When 
the  name  of  EoUo  appears  there,  we  feel  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching English  ground.  At  sixty  years  of  age  the  Northman, 
who    had    spent  his   life  principally  in   ravaging  the  kingdom 
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of  France,  was  seated  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  pro- 
vinces. 

The  ra[)i(.Hty  with  which  tlic  immediate  descendants  of  the 
chieftain  and  his  race  became  Frenchmen  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  their  history.  The  wives  and  mistresses 
of  both  chiefs  anci  sohllers  were  ordinarily  natives  of  France  — 
their  children  spoke  the  language  of  their  new  home  as  their 
native  tongue. 

*  or  the  Northmen's  speech  we  possess  no  example  except  the 
exclamation  of  RoUo, — no  rliyme,  no  proverb,  no  legal  formula.  Let 
the  lexicographer  search  for  any  trace  of  Dunks  or  Norse  in  the  Nor- 
man French,  and  how  will  his  search  be  rewarded  ?  ....  In  the 
cities,  Bayeux  only  excepted,  hardly  any  language  but  French  was 
spoken.  Forty  years  after  Rollo's  establishment  the  Danish  lan- 
guage struggled  for  existence.  It  was  in  Normandy  that  the  Langue 
il'Oil  acquired  its  greatest  polish  and  regularity.  The  earliest  spe- 
•inuns  of  the  French  language,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tlie  term,  are 

/i:i\v  surrendered  by  the  French  philologists  to  the  Normans 

11'  Normans  dismissed  all  practical  recollection  in  their  families 
I't  tlieir  original  Scandinavian  ancestry.  Not  one  of  their  nobles  ever 
thought  of  deducing  his  lineage  from  the  Hersers,  or  Jarls,  or  Vi- 
kiiius,  who  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  Norwegian  history,  not 

even   through  the  medium  of  any   traditional    fable VVhen 

treating  of  the  Normans,  we  must  always  consider  the  appellation  as 
descriptive  rather  than  ethnographical ;  indicative  of  political  rela- 
tions rather  than  of  race.  Like  William  the  Conqueror's  army,  the 
hosts  of  RoUo  were  augmented  by  adventurers  from  all  countries. 
RoUo  exhibited  a  remarkable  Hexibility  of  character.  He  encouraged 
settlers  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  the  Gauls,  and  England ;  and 
his  successors  systematically  obeyed  the  precedent.  Liclination,  poHcy, 
and  interest  strengthened  the  impulse  given  by  the  diiFusion  of  the 
Roman  speech.  .  .  .  Amongst  the  eminent  men  who  gloriously  adorn 
the  Anglo-Norman  annals,  perhaps  the  smallest  number  derive  their 
origin  from  Normandy.' 

Wc  know  that  the  descendants  of  Hollo  long  preserved  in  their 
elevation  the  force  and  decision  of  character  which  belonged  to 
their  Scandinavian  race.  When  they  opened  their  ears  and 
arms  to  all  the  products  of  a  civilisation,  which,  however  mixed 
and  imperfect,  was  still  far  superior  to  their  own,  they  were 
worthily  laying  the  foundations  of  that  edifice  of  power  and 
fame  which  has  given  them  a  place  in  history  among  the  fore- 
most of  mankind. 

ISir  Francis  is  preparing  to  follow  them  in  their  career.  The 
second  book  will  take  in  the  period  previous  to  William  the 
Conqueror. 

The  third  will  extend  from  the  Conquest  to  the  death  of  the 
Conqueror. 
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The  fourth  will  contain  the  history  of  the  Conqueror's  three 
surviving  sons  —  Robert  Courthose,  William  II ufus,  and  Henry 
Beauclerc. 

Blois  and  Plantagenet  afford  the  subjects  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  books,  which  will  continue  the  story  till  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Second. 

The  early  volumes  will  be  much  occupied  with  the  history  of 
the  French  provinces. 

'  Throughout  this  history  I  have  always  looked  forward,  endea- 
vouring steadily  to  consider  the  relations  between  the  doctrines  and 
events  of  the  period  upon  which  I  am  employed,  and  the  doctrines 
and  events  of  subsequent  periods;  and  this,  not  merely  for  tlie  purposes 
of  English  history,  but  also  for  the  purposes  of  French  history  — 
studies  equally  necessary  to  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen, — each 
indeed,  to  each,  either  to  either:  both  nations  counter-changed  —  to 
us  and  to  them  a  common  ground.  This  observation  applies  very 
forcibly  to  the  liistory  of  the  Provinces,  or,  as  the  French  also  call 
them,  the  Grands  Fiefs,  which,  during  the  whole  Anglo-Norman 
period,  intimately  connected  England  and  France. 

'  Britanny  and  Maine  the  dependencies  of  Normandy,  —  the  regal 
duchy  of  Armorica,  —  the  energetic  Pagus  Coenomannorum,  dear  to 
the  Conqueror  as  his  own  paternal  inheritance, — the  magnificent 
marquisate  of  Flanders,  —  the  counties  of  Boulogne  and  Ponthieu  and 
the  other  Belgic  or  semi-Belgic  Fiefs  and  dominions,  from  the  Bresle, 
the  boundary  of  Normandy,  to  the  Scheldt  —  Blois  and  Charti-es,  — ■ 
Anjou,  whose  dynasty  renewed  the  splendour  of  the  Conqueror's 
empire,  —  Poitou  and  opulent  Aquitaine,  obeying  the  Plantagenet 
sceptre  and  extending  the  Anglo-Norman  empire  even  unto  the 
Pyrenees. 

'  All  the  fore-mentioned  territories  contributed  ancestors  to  our 
aristocracy, — clergy  to  our  Church, — rule  and  discipline  to  our 
monasteries,  —  instructors  to  our  architects,  —  teachers  to  our  schools. 
No  history  of  Anglo-Norman  England  can  approach  to  completeness, 
should  we  exclude  ourselves  from  these  sources  of  historic  richness 
and  variety.  I  have,  thereibre,  interwoven  as  much  of  the  anecdote 
connected  with  the  French  provinces  as  will  be  sufficient  to  embody 
the  ideas  of  the  reader  concerning  personages  whose  names  otherwise 
pass  av/ay,  without  making  sufficient  impression  upon  the  mind.* 
(Pp.  100—102.) 

It  is  when  he  gets  into  England,  however,  that  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
is  on  his  own  peculiar  ground,  and  wields  information  and 
authorities  which  his  honourable  employments  and  labours  have 
made  emphatically  his  own.  Accordingly  there  is  no  more  in* 
tei'esting  chapter  in  the  present  volume  than  the  one  which 
describes  the  scope  and  object  of  this  great  historical  under- 
taking. Sir  Francis  commences  with  an  apology,  grounded  on 
the  fulness  of  the  materials  which  the  office  he  so  honoui'ably 
fills  has  placed  at  his  command. 
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•  i  he  work  now  presentrd  to  tlie  public  rosiilts  from  hibours  spriiiil 
ivcr  iiianT  y«-ii"s  I't  mv  liiV-,  labours  cominenccd  neither  arl)itrarily 
1  ■;  unwillingly,  but  wlioreto  I  was  conducted  as  a  duty.  I  mention 
ircumstance  as  an  apology  for  undertaking  a  task  already  treated 
,»'n  and  repeatedly  by  writers  who  have  acquired  traditional  and 
nii'iihir  respect,  that  any  further  investigation  of  an  apparently  ex- 
i:iii<ted  theme  might  seem  superfluous.  Imperfectly  as  my  designs 
nave  been  carried  out,  whether  in  skill,  scheme  or  execution,  such 
utility  as  my  historical  productions  may  possess  will  consist  chiefly 
!n  tlieir  being  considered  as  forming  a  course  of  instruction,  which, 
lieijiiu  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  I  can  now  scarcely  ex- 
;>eet  to  complete ;  comprehending,  according  to  my  original  concep- 
timu  the  whole  mediaeval  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman, 
ryinric  and  English  races  and  nations,  to  the  accession  of  the  Tudor 
dynasty.' 

As  our  author  proceeds  to  recount  the  unrivalled  treasures 
contained  in  our  ])ubllc  records,  the  earnestness  and  triumph 
witii  which  he  dwells  on  them  becomes  catchlno;,  and  must  com- 
iiiunieatc  to  the  soberest  student  of  English  History  a  ])ortiou 
i/f  I  he  author's  own  enthusiasm.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
!■  lu-cicntious  and  successful  use  to  which  these  national  treasures 
will  be  ap])licd.  It  would  be  singular,  after  the  acknowledged 
>t-ivices  of  Sir  F.  Palgravc  in  being  among  the  foremost  to 
in  all  the  attention  of  our  Jurists  to  the  extent  to  which 
I!  iinan  influences  have  prevailed  in  modern  Europe,  if  we. 
il'l  find  reason  to  suspect  him  of  not  making  sufficient  allow- 
for  that  influence  in  the  case  of  our  early  laws  and  insti- 

'US. 

ow  what  was  the  course  of  Anglo-Xorman  jurisprudence? 

~  it  a  something  either  absolutely  created  by  the  Justiciars, 

,ig  in  the  English  Curia  Regis,  or  something  which  apj)eared 

.1  i^ngland,  Scotland,  and  Britanny  about  the  same  time,  and 

^^Ilieh  had  some  conunon  source,  which  it  would  be  a  useless  or 

a   iiopeless  task  to  trace  ?     Or  was  it,  as  we  believe,  a  system 

ca|Kible  of  being  traced  back  to  a  much  remoter  origin  than  the 

Iliiulish  Curia  llcgis.      In    our    apprehension,   unless   it    is    so 

UMced,  we  must  very  imperfectly  understand  the  political  and 

K-al  history  of  either  France  or  England  for    a  considerable 

poi-iod. 

'['he  Anglo-Norman  jurisprudence  may  be  named  as  consist- 
ing of  two  parts ;  the  machinery  of  its  administration,  and  the 
substance  of  its  laws. 

We  will  take  the  laws  first.  The  Xormnns,  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical, must  have  brought  some  customs,  and  legal  rules,  and  prln- 
ci[)lcs  of  their  own  with  them,  when  they  accompanied  William 
to  England.     These  must  have  been  such  as  they  were  used  to 
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in  Normandy.  What  these  necessarily  must  have  been  we  know. 
We  have  seen  tliat  in  France,  sixty  different  and  provincial 
customs  arose  during  the  eclipse  of  the  royal  authority,  and  the 
consequent  nullity  of  the  royal  courts  out  of  the  king's  domain. 
Now,  however  diversified  these  customs  were,  the  materials  of 
all  were  the  same.  They  consisted  of  portions  of  the  Teutonic 
codes  of  the  invading  nations,  of  which  fragments  were  preserved 
by  tradition  long  after  the  original  codes  or  Avritten  transcripts 
of  them  had  ceased  to  be  appealed  to.  Secondly,  of  fragments 
of  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the 
French  courts  from  the  days  of  the  first  race,  and  went  on 
accumulating  in  France  till  four-fifths  of  litigated  cases  were 
calculated  to  be  decided  by  the  Roman  law.  Thirdly,  of 
portions  of  the  Carlovingian  legislation,  which,  as  having  a  mere 
prescriptive  force,  long  survived  the  authority  of  the  legislators. 
Fourthly,  of  those  feudal  rules  and  principles  which  began  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  France  before  the  date  of  William's  invasion. 

Of  these  four  sources  of  the  customs  and  laws  of  all  France, 
including  Normandy  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Carlo- 
vingian laws  and  administration  of  justice  were  perhaps  the 
most  fruitful.  We  can  trace  the  progress  of  these  special 
elements  of  positive  and  political  laws,  till  they  mingle  with  our 
own.  The  Carlovingian  legislation,  and  indeed  much  that  pre- 
ceded it,  is  to  be  collected  from  the  Capitulars,  and  the  state 
of  manners,  and  the  relations,  and  duties  of  different  classes  of 
society  which  those  Capitulars  refer  to  and  disclose.  The 
Capitulars  rest  their  claims  to  authority  on  the  assent  of  the 
freemen,  collected  in  their  general  assemblies.  They  were 
obviously,  however,  composed  by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  lawyers ; 
and  so  completely  were  they  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Church, 
that  they  have  been  formally  incorporated  into  the  Canon  Law. 
But  the  propriety  of  such  an  adoption  can  be  defended  only  as 
to  a  portion  of  their  matter. 

So  formed  and  so  adopted,  the  Capitulars  were  endued  with 
a  kind  of  immortality.  Their  vitality  has  clung  to  them  through 
many  a  dark  and  dreary  age,  and  has  not  departed  from  them 
yet.  If  we  turn  to  them  we  recognise  distinct  traces  of  what 
we  afterwards  find  in  that  Anglo-Norman  jurisprudence,  which 
both  Normandy  and  the  other  provinces  of  France  must,  during 
a  certain  period,  have  derived  from  them,  and  which  it  is  next  to 
an  impossibilitv  they  could  have  derived  from  any  different 
sources. 

In  the  profoundest  darkness  of  the  feudal  ages,  in  the  utter 
extinction  of  royal  authority,  the  Canon  Law  was  an  unquenched 
light;  its  administrators  were  an  efficient  body  amidst  all  the 
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;iii  nchy  wliich  surrounded  them.  The  distinction  between  the 
Canon  and  the  Civil  L:x\v  grew  gradually  less  and  less.  The 
caiiini  or  ecclesiastical  lawyers  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
i(  1  rring  to  the  Imperial  Code  of  Theodosius  whenever  their 
wv^'^Ti  required  it;  and  at  last  the  whole  of  the  laws  of  the 
<'iii|.ire  were  formally  adopted  by  them  as  complementary  to 
tlitir  own,  which  had,  however,  they  taught,  an  indefinitely 
l»n);ulor  foundation  and  holier  sanctions. 

\Vhile  these  events  were  in  progress,  the  feudal  law  was  form- 
\\vj:  and  mingling  with  the  other  elements  of  European  juris- 
j)iudencc,  among  which  it  was  destined  to  preponderate.  Two 
f;uts  characterise  it,  which,  amidst  much  obscurity,  give  indica- 
tion;; of  the  hands  which  moulded  it  into  a  system,  and  of  the 
materials  they  used  for  the  pi'ocess.  The  first  fact  is  its  general 
likeness  throughout  vast  and  different  regions  ;  the  second  is 
(he  analogy,  almost  the  identity,  of  the  feudal  incidents  and 
relations  with  those  which  mai'ked  the  connexion  between  the 
Iwinian  patron  and  client.  These  facts  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  <'ivil  lawyers,  who  occupied  the  surface  of  continental 
Europe,  Avcre  the  systematiscrs  of  those  feudal  relations  which 
arose,  widely  and  all  but  universally,  among  the  Teutonic  popu- 
lations. We  believe  the  Italian  lawyers  to  have  been  the  most 
active  and  influential  in  the  construction  of  their  Lombard  laws : 
and  Ave  surprise  them  at  their  new  task,  and  can  observe  the 
labour  and  difficulty  with  which  they  hammered  out  and  moulded 
the  fresh  materials  submitted  to  their  forge. 

We  have  enumerated  what  must  have  been  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  French  and  Norman  lawyers  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Scraps  of  the  Barbaric  codes  and  Carlovingian  legislation,  muti- 
lated, perhaps,  but  worked  into  the  customs  which  covered 
France :  the  feudal  law  gradually  becoming  a  system,  but  above 
all  the  Canon  Law  and  the  Imperial  Code. 

Throughout  the  Frankish  dominions  the  Roman  law,  we 
know,  was  universally  that  of  the  old  Provincials ;  and  decisions 
in  it  pervaded  the  jurisprudence  of  all  the  inferior  courts.  In 
the  Palatial  Court,  the  great  Court  of  Appeal  under  the  Carlo- 
vingians,  the  ecclesiastics  and  Koman  lawyers  decided,  of  course, 
questions  whieh  arose  imder  the  Koman  law  according  to  that 
law  ;  but,  more  than  this,  new  cases  continually  presented  them- 
selves, which  neither  Barbaric  nor  lloman  codes  exactly  solved : 
a  discretion  was  left  to  the  Palatial  Court  to  decide  these  with 
as  much  regard  as  i)ossil)le  to  reason  and  justice  as  they  could; 
and  then  what  they  called  '  Communis  lex,'  meaning  the  Roman 
Code,  supplied  them  with  the  principles,  at  any  rate,  of  their 
decisions. 
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It  would  be  an  amusing,  and  sometimes  an  instructive,  task,  to 
follow  up  the  special  channels  through  which  different  morsels 
of  the  imperial  laws  were  draughted  into  our  own.* 

To  mention  a  single  instance  out  of  that  bottomless  abyss 
known  by  the  name  of '  Common  Law.'  AVhen  Waddlngton  was 
indicted  for  forestalling  hops,  and  the  statute  law  failed  the  pro- 
secution. Lord  Kenyon  ruled  that  it  was  an  offence  at  '  Common 

*  Law.'     This  offence  had  been  comprehended  in  the  *  Lex  Julia 

*  de  Annonis ; '  and  again  In  the  Capitulars  it  is  constituted  aa 
offence,  and,  as  grounds  of  its  criminality,  some  of  those  scrip- 
tural arguments  are  assigned  which  the  canonists  attenuated 
and  abused  by  their  manner  of  using  them.  The  law  in  the 
Capitulars  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Norman  lawyers, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  was, 
perhaps,  interwoven  with  their  unwritten  customs.  Many 
other  bits  of  the  old  imperial  laws  and  practices  entered  into 
the  matei'ials  of  the  Xorman  Jurisprudence,  though  as  yet  it  is 
not  easy  to  say,  in  every  case,  through  which  channel. 

When  we  turn  from  the  materials  of  the  Anglo-Xorman 
laws  to  their  administration,  the  influence  of  the  Carlovingian 
institutions  and  manners  is  not  less  apparent  and  decided. 
The  Prankish  administrntlon  of  justice  rested  with  three  bodies: 
the  Palatial  Court,  the  Mlssi  in  their  circuits,  and  the  provincial 
courts  of  Counts. 

The  functions  of  the  Missl,  as  far  as  they  were  judicial,  were 
at  first  purely  appellate.  They  were  to  correct  what  they  felt 
themselves  competent  to  correct  in  the  decisions  of  the  inferior 
courts ;  when  they  felt  themselves  puzzled  or  embarrassed  they 
were  to  refer  to  the  Palatial  Court.  By  analogous  process,  their 
representatives,  our  modern  justices  of  assize,  depend  in  cases  of 
doubt  on  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  into  which  the  Curia 
Regis  has  been  broken  up.  But  the  functions  of  the  Missi 
were  by  no  means  ]iurely  judicial ;  they  had  many  administrative 
duties,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  For  oin-  present  purpose  we  will 
notice  only  that  of  preserving  the  Integrity  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  sovereign's  domains,  and  securing  from  abduction   the 


*  Eeeve.  in  his  '  History  of  English  Law.'  observes  on  the  want 
of  a  work  tracing  the  influence  of  the  Civil  Law  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  as  being  a  great  desideratum  of  our  juridical  literature.  It 
is  a  scandal  that  we  have  no  decent  edition  of  Bractou.  The  Camden 
Society  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  undertaking  such  an 
edition,  with  a  well-coUatod  text,  a  correct  translation,  and  the  neces- 
sary notes  :  especially  notes  on  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Civil  Law, 
We  should  rejoice  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  Air.  Long. 
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vultivating   peasantry   by   whom    the   domain  "svas    made    pro- 
ductive. 

Now  we  find  Missi  introduced  into  England  for  this  especial 
])urposc,  at  the  very  commencement  of  tlie  Norman  rule.  To 
tin m  was  committed  the  task  of  collecting  the  materials  for 
ntiinesday,  and  compiling  it.  "We  owe  the  discoveiy  of  some 
ill  their  original  returns  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  himself. 

A  more  striking  indication  can  hardly  exist,  of  how  much 
manners  and  character  have  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  laws, 
and  how  little  mere  written  enactments  can  be  relied  on,  as 
Slit-acting.  Missi,  backed  by  the  Palatial  Court,  were  the 
I'aniiliar  and  favourite  instruments  of  the  Carlovingians.  They 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  procure  from  them  that  peculiar  ser- 
vice which  was  effectually  executed  by  Domesday,  in  the  very 
first  I'eign  of  the  Anglo-Xormans ;  namely,  the  defining  the 
limits  of  estates,  the  rights  of  ownership,  and,  above  all,  the 
numbers  and  condition  of  the  cultivating  population.  But 
power  and  energy  were  both  wanting  in  France :  the  INIissi 
failed,  the  royal  domains  continued  to  be  devoured  or  their 
population  abstracted  by  the  counts  and  great  landed  chiefs; 
the  Crown,  already  feeble,  became  more  and  more  so  by  the 
continued  diminution  of  its  revenues.  The  Conqueror  ap- 
peared ;  and  these  same  Carlovingian  instruments  were  set 
at  work  to  effect  the  very  purpose  anxiously  and  in  vain 
aimed  at  under  the  declining  monarchy  in  France.  They  were 
backed,  however,  in  England  by  the  efficient  military  force 
and  strong  will  of  William,  and  in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
time  they  constructed  a  document  which  put  an  end  to  doubts 
and  defied  encroachments  in  their  own  day,  and  has  survived 
to  be  the  wonder  of  ours.  AVe  cannot  but  praise  the  successful 
(  €nergy  of  the  Normans,  but  we  ought  not  to  forget  their  debt 
i  to  those  less  happy  predecessors  whose  plans  and  instruments 
I    they  adopted. 

I  The  Missi  in  their  subsequent  functions  ^ycre  inseparably 
i  connected  with  the  Curia  llegis.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at 
that  court  without  recognising  in  it  the  Palatial  Court  of  the 
Carlovingian  monarchs.  The  Palatial  Court  was  not  feudal  in 
its  origin,  thougli  it  assumed  a  feudal  complexion  during  its 
progress.  In  tiie  recesses  of  the  Cour  Pleniere,  the  king,  his 
family,  his  household,  and  the  feudal  chiefs  who  happened  to  be 
present,  composed  it.  At  stated  seasons  all  the  feudal  tenants 
were  summoned,  and  then  the  court  partially  represented  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribe,  the  chiefs  virtually  representing  all  the 
freemen  of  their  domains,  and  forming  the  only  national 
assembly  which  remained. 
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But  presiding  in  the  like  court  as  Kings  of  England,  the 
Anglo-Norman  monarchs  were  very  different  personages  from 
what  they  Avere  when  presiding  in  their  ducal  courts.  Here  was 
the  real  Basileus  —  the  undoubted  Princeps.  When  the  great 
feudatories  of  France  set  up  courts  which  virtually  excluded  the 
judicial  supremacy  of  the  Monarch,  they,  and  yet  more  the 
canon  and  civil  lawyers  who  then  composed  their  tribunals, 
were  quite  aware  that  the  overgrown  pretensions  of  these  subor- 
dinates were  fraudulent,  and  that  they  were  dressing  up  im- 
postors of  their  own  in  the  attributes  really  belonging  to  the 
supreme  authorities  to  which  their  codes  taught  them  to  bow. 
It  was  otherwise  in  England :  here  the  real  and  substantial 
attributes  of  the  Prince  belonged  honestly  to  the  Ruler;  and 
his  military  resources  and  strength  of  character  gave  full  effi- 
ciency to  his  prerogatives. 

But  though  thus  far  we  can  trace  distinctly  the  ancient 
materials  of  tribunals  of  the  Frankish  institutions,  by  degrees 
King,  Judges,  jNIissi,  and  all  inferior  tribunals,  were  about  to 
change  their  relations,  and  give  birth  to  codes  and  tribunals  very 
powerfully  modified.  The  Teutonic  institutions  and  tribunals 
of  England  had  a  common  origin  with  those  which  the  Franks 
carried  into  Gaul;  but  even  before  the  Frankish  invasion,  we 
can  see  that  the  Salic  institutions  had  undergone  a  partial 
change.  Meantime  the  Anglo-Saxons  preserved  their  ancient 
manners  and  habits  somewhat  more  intact ;  and  the  difference 
is  important,  when  we  are  tracing  the  steps  by  which  the  very 
happy  junction  of  Norman  and  Saxon  tribunals  was  gradually- 
effected.  The  proportion  of  Eoman  influence  on  French  and 
English  law  respectively  is  probably  about  the  same  as  on  the 
French  and  English  language. 

The  Curia  Palatii  of  the  Franks  always  confined  itself  to  an 
appellate  jurisdiction,  except  in  the  cases  of  a  few  great  crimes, 
which,  even  in  their  forests,  the  Germans  had  reserved  for  the 
judgment  of  the  whole  tribe.  But  the  Curia  Regis,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Missi  in  the  form  of  Justices  of  Eyre  and  Judges  of 
Assize,  soon  organised  a  great  original  jurisdiction,  which 
gradually,  and  by  no  violent  steps,  put  into  shade  the  inferior 
courts.  Here,  however,  we  come  to  ground  which  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  has  already  worthily  and  ably  occupied  in  his  rise  and 
progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 

The  transactions  of  the  men  and  the  institutions  we  have 
been  sketching  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  English  common 
and  constitutional  law  Strong  hands  have  unfolded  various 
portions  of  the  story  of  the  periods  Ave  have  been  rapidly  sketch- 
ing. Hallam,  Savigny,  Guizot,  and  Palgi-ave  himself,  will  ever 
live  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  those  who  bend  themselves 
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to  the  tusk  of  observing  the  obscure  steps  through  which  tlic 
varying  progress  of  successive  generations  placed  us  in  the 
possession  of  the  hiws  and  habits,  manners  and  oi)inions,  which 
form  our  legal  and  political  heritage. 

The  light  thrown,  and  to  be  thrown,  on  our  early  institutions, 
cannot  but  appear  more  valuable  when  contrasted  with  the  thick 
night  which  at  one  time  covered  and  concealed  their  history. 
The  notions  of  Hale,  Coke,  and  Blackstone,  on  the  undiscover- 
able  origin  and  Independent  progress  of  the  Common  Law,  were 
cidculated  not  only  to  impart  false  and  imperfect  knowledge, 
but  to  debar  investigation  ;  and  the  real  and  very  great  obli- 
gations which  we  owe  to  the  author  of  the  'Commentaries'  need 
not  blind  us  to  his  enormous  errors  as  an  historian  of  the 
sources  and  early  state  of  our  institutions,  in  which  he  could 
only  see  'great  Alfred's  soul  pervade  and  regulate  the  whole.' 
What  is  less  excusable,  he  scarcely  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
elements  of  the  Civil  Law,  without  mistranslating  it,  or  mis- 
applying it. 

The  clouds,  however,  have  at  last  lifted  up  their  skirts,  and 
when  the  territory  and  landscape  they  concealed  are  fully  before 
the  English  public,  no  man,  in  spite  of  many  eccentricities  and 
some  failings,  will  have  a  clearer  title  to  the  gratitude  of  future 
students  than  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 


Art.  VIL — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  ( Scotland) ;  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  8fc.  Printed  by  Order  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     July,  1851. 

2.  Trigonometrical  Survey,  Great  Britain.  Memorial  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Printed 
by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons.     February,  1836. 

'^TS/'hen  the  high  rank  in  physical  science  which  many  Scots- 
men have  attained  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  may  well 
excite  surprise  that  they  should  have  done  so  little  to  promote 
the  accurate  geographical  knowledge  of  their  native  country. 
Whilst  every  other  region  of  the  civilised  earth  rejoices  in  a 
good,  or,  at  least,  tolerably  correct,  map,  Scotland  is  universally 
allowed  to  possess  nothing  deserving  of  the  name.  How  this 
has  originated,  a  short  account  of  the  progress  of  Scottish 
Geography  may  exjilain,  referring  our  readers  to  a  recent 
Memoir  by  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  for  further  particulars.* 

*  Historical  Notice  of  the  Progress  of  the  Ordnance   Survey  in 
Scotland.     Proceedings  of  Edinburgh  Royal  Society,  1851. 
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""^  The  first  map  of  Scotland,  as  of  most  other  countries,  was  the 
work  of  a  man  of  science,  seeking  to  extend  lils  own  knowledge 
and  that  of  others,  and  not  the  result  of  any  national  or  royal 
enterprise.  This  map,  ascribed  to  Ptolemy,  the  ancient  Greek 
geographer,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  130,  is  remarkable  for 
the  singular  distortion  of  the  northern  regions  of  the  island, 
which  are  represented  •as  stretching  to  the  east  instead  of 
towards  the  north.  This  peculiar  deviation  of  the  western 
parts  of  Europe  from  their  true  northerly  direction  may  be 
seen  in  many  other  ancient  maps.  It  has  never  been  explained ; 
but  has  arisen,  we  believe,  from  the  old  geographers  estimating 
the  relative  position  of  places  more  by  their  climate  than  from 
astronomical  observation,  so  that  their  parallels  of  latitude  were 
rather  isothermal  lines  than  real  geographical  circles.  In  other 
respects,  the  map  shows  more  knowledge  of  these  remote  regions 
than  might  have  been  expected ;  and,  except  in  the  general 
bearing  of  the  country  being  rectified,  is  closely  followed  by 
that  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

How  these  maps  were  prepared,  history  does  not  inform  us ; 
but  the  next  attempts  were  based  on  more  accurate  data.     In 
1608,   Timothy    Pont   commenced  a  survey  of  Scotland,    and 
his  notes  and   sketches,  with  those  of  Sir  Robert   Gordon  of 
Straloch,  who  completed  the  design,  were  transmitted  to  Bleau 
of  Amsterdam,  who  published  his  Atlas  ScotIa3  in  1654.     This 
very  remarkable  work,  now,  however,  chiefly  valuable  to  the 
antiquary,    was    probably    completed    at    the    public    expense, 
though  the  funds  were  at  first  supplied  by  Sir  John  Scott  of 
Scotstarvet,   better   known   from    his    curious  treatise    on   the 
*  Staggering   State   of  Scottish   Statesmen,'   than    for   the  en- 
lightened encouragement  of  science.     Other  surveys,  partly  of 
the  coasts,  partly  of  the  interior,  followed,  of  which  it  is  enough 
to  name  those  of  Bryce,   Adair,    Dorret  and    Mackenzie,   by 
which    the    accurate   knowledge    of  the    country    was    greatly 
extended.     ^Making  use  of  these  materials  and  his  own  obser- 
vations, John  Ainslle,  a  land  surveyor  in  Edinburgh,  published 
in  1789  a  map  of  Scotland  on  nine  sheets,  being  the  largest  map 
of  the  country  that  even  yet  exists.     Though  tolerably  accurate 
in  some  portions,  this  map  has  still  many  defects,  even  to  the 
omission  of  whole  parishes,  and  the  mountains  are  only  repi'e- 
sented  by  isolated   summits  with  few  traces  of  the  connecting 
ridges.     But  in  this  the  author  acted  with  more  good  faith  than 
some  of  his  successors,   who  have   filled  up  his  sketches  from 
mere  imagination,  and  drawn  in  chains  of  mountains  and  water- 
sheds of  basins  with  more  beauty  than  fidelity  to  nature. 

Thus  far  the  geography  of  Scotland  had  been  left  to  depend 
on  private  enterprise,  with  only  slight  encouragement  from  the 
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.tional  resources.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  find  that  it  hud 
I  en  making  decided  progress,  and  that  each  map  based  on  those 
which  preceded  it  bore  marks  of  rapid  improvement.  The  next 
step  was,  however,  made  at  the  })ublic  expense,  and  originated 
in  what  has  always  Ibrmed  the  great  inducement  to  governments 
to  undertake  such  works;  for  it  is  not  less  true  than  humiliating 
that  rulers  have  usually  been  more  ready  to  expend  money  for 
purposes  of  war  and  bloodshed  than  for  the  arts  of  peace  or  the 
advancement  of  science.  During  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  want 
oi'  any  tolerable  map  of  Scotland  had  been  so  much  felt,  that  the 
(lovcrnment,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  officers  who  had  com- 
manded there,  conunenced  a  survey  of  the  country.  The  work 
was  entrusted  to  Lieut-General  Watson,  at  that  time  deputy 

*  luarter-master  in  North  Britain,  but  was  in  great  part  executed 
by  ^lajor-Geueral  Koy,  then  a  young  officer  of  engineers.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  embrace  only  the  Highlands,  but  was 
gradually  extended  over  the  whole  mainland,  and  completed  in 
1755 ;  the  field-woi'k  being  carried  on  in  summer,  and  the  draw- 
ings, on  the  scale  of  one  inch  and  three-quarters  to  the  mile,  pre- 
pared during  winter  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  General  lioy  himself 
says  that  the  survey  '  having  been  carried  on  with  inferior  instru- 

*  ments,  and  the  sum  allowed  having  been  very  inadequate  for  its 

*  proper  execution,  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  magnificent 

*  military  sketch  than  a  very  accurate  map  of  a  country.'  With 
all  its  defects,  however,  the  survey  had  great  merit,  and  had  it 
been  published  in  the  original  form,  we  should  probably  have 
had  a  very  different  state  of  Scottish  geography  to  describe. 
Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  case;  the  war  of  1755  broke 
out;  the  Government  had  no  time  to  think  of  maps  of  the  High- 
lands, now  crushed  down  into  peace ;  and  the  drawings  wero 
consigned  to  the  Koyal  Library,  where  they  lay  almost  forgotten 
and  totally  useless  for  many  years  ;  whilst  Ainslie  and  othei-3 
were  wasting  their  time  and  energies  in  repeating  General 
Roy's  work  in  a  far  less  accurate  manner,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  improve  his  map.  Thus  early,  we  must  remark  in  passing, 
did  the  geography  of  Scotland  begin  to  suffer  from  the  Govern- 
ment, with  ill-judged  parsimony,  delaying  the  publication  of 
this  valuable  national  work.  Yet  this  survey  was  not  altogether 
fruitless ;  as  it  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  general  map  of  the 
Avhole  island,  first  proposed  in  17G3,  thougii,  in  consequence  of 
renewed  troubles  abroad,  only  begun  in  1784.  In  that  year. 
General  Koy,  trained  by  his  experience  in  Scotland,  commenced 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  by  measuring  a  base 
line  on  Hounslow  Heath. 

Before  describing  the    extension    of  this   survey    to    North 
Britain,  we  must  notice  the  map,  prepared  by  Arrowsmith,  ou 
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the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  for  Highland  Roads  and 
Bridges,  as  forming  the  last  really  original  map  of  Scotland 
which  private  enterprise  has  ventured  to  undertake  in  the 
immediate  prospect  of  competition  with  the  Ordnance.  It  was 
begun  in  1805,  and  published  in  1807,  on  the  scale  of  a  quarter 
inch  to  the  mile,  on  four  sheets.  The  author  having  had  the 
use  of  General  Roy's  survey  and  of  various  more  recent  ma- 
terials, his  work  far  surpasses  in  merit  and  accuracy  any  of  the 
former  attempts.  Dr.  Macculloch  also  employed  it  to  record 
his  geological  observations ;  and  consequently,  though  fully 
aware  of  and  ready  to  expose  its  defects,  gave  it  still  wider  circu- 
lation and  influence.  It  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  more  recent 
maps,  whether  geographical  or  geological,  and  may  therefoi'e  be 
assumed  as  the  standard  representative  of  Scottish  geography ; 
and  the  following  remarks  on  it  will  be  found  to  apply  with 
almost  equal  force  to  every  subsequent  undertaking,  all  of 
which,  we  may  mention,  are  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

The  objects,  of  which  the  position  and  features  are  to  be 
represented  on  a  map,  belong  either  to  physical  or  political 
geography.  The  most  important  in  the  latter  class  are  towns, 
villages,  churches,  houses,  and  roads.  Roy's  survey  having 
been  made  at  the  time  when  the  country  was  just  emerging 
from  the  rude  unsettled,  we  may  almost  say,  semibarbarous 
state  consequent  on  the  wars,  persecutions,  and  rebellions 
which  from  time  immemorial  had  almost  incessantly  desolated 
the  land,  could  be  no  proper  representative  of  its  condition  after 
fifty,  still  less  a  hundred,  years  of  peace  and  prosperity.  At 
the  time  when  General  Roy  made  his  survey,  the  common 
mode  of  carriage,  even  for  coal  and  lime,  was  in  sacks  or  paniers 
slung  across  the  backs  of  horses ;  and  we  have  known  men 
living  within  a  few  years  who  remembered  when  this  was  the 
only  method  of  transport,  and  had  seen  all  the  turnpike  roads  in 
the  neighbourhood  first  formed.  When  that  survey  was  com- 
pleted, the  population  of  Scotland  numbered  less  than  one-half 
of  that  given  in  the  last  census  —  and  the  annual  value  of  lands 
and  houses  was  hardly  one-twelfth  part  of  its  present  amount. 
It  can  scarcely,  therefore,  excite  surprise  that  a  map  formed  on 
data  collected  at  such  an  epoch,  should  represent  not  the 
existing  state  of  things,  but  one  in  many  respects  entirely 
different :  that  it  should  exhibit  a  system  of  roads  now  almost 
unknown ;  the  paths  used  by  our  moss-trooping  ancestors  in 
their  raids  across  the  border,  or  the  '  thieves'  roads,'  as  they  are 
appropriately  named  in  some  districts,  instead  of  the  highways 
on  which  their  improving  successors  bring  their  grain  to 
market. 

Towns,  of  course,  have  altered  less ;  but  numerous  villages 
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have  recently  sprung  up  unknown  to  the  map,  though  number- 
ing a  much  larger  jiopuhvtion  than  many  old  boroughs.  Tliis  i.s 
especially  true  in  the  rich  mining  and  maiuifacturing  districts, 
which  have  become  almost  new  regions  since  that  survey  was 
made.  In  the  purely  agricultural,  and  even  pastoral  districts, 
time  has  wrought  similar,  though  it  may  be  less  extensive 
changes ;  and  houses  and  farms  figure  in  the  map,  now  scarce 
known  even  to  tradition,  or  whose  place  is  only  marked  by  the 
mouldering  fragments  of  some  ruined  wall.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  new  houses,  the  symbols,  as  they  may  well  be  called,  of 
modern  improvement,  have  no  place  in  maps  pretending  to 
represent  the  present,  but  which  are  really  pictures  of  a  long 
forgotten  state  of  things.  Under  the  rapid  changes  in  this  age 
of  canals,  steamboats,  and  railways,  the  map  has  almost  an 
antiquarian  interest ;  we  study  it  as  a  recoi'd  of  a  byegone  period, 
somewhat  as  the  geologist  does  the  stony  monuments  of  the 
earth  in  search  of  the  records  of  extinct  creations. 

The  defects  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  have  not 
the  same  excuse.  Modern  improvements  have  indeed  drained 
many  lakes,  which,  though  seen  in  the  old  map,  no  longer  exist 
in  nature ;  like  the  well-known  Loch  Spynic  near  Elgin. 
Similar  instances  might  be  pointed  out  in  Aberdeenshire,  in 
Kinross,  Fife,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  More  inexcu- 
sable is  the  entire  omission  of  many  remarkable  lakes,  of  which 
it  may  be  enough  to  mention  Loch  Coruisk  in  Skye,  now  so 
well  known  in  the  wild  legends  of  the  Border  Minstrel ;  and  so 
well  worthy  to  be  known  to  all  lovers  of  the  savage  sublimity  of 
nature,  as  bearing  away  '  the  prize  of  desert  dignity '  from  all 
the  wild  and  sublime  scenes  of  our  northern  land. 

The  orographical  features  of  the  country  are  even  more  im- 
perfectly represented.  For  this  the  scale  of  the  map  is  partly  to 
blame,  it  being  impossible  within  its  limits  to  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  complex  structure  of  a  mountain  region  like  Scot- 
land. But  the  best  use  has  in  many  cases  not  been  made  of 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  engraver.  Hills  are  often 
represented  far  out  of  their  true  position,  or  transferred  to 
the  midst  of  plains,  whilst  the  level  lands  usurp  their  place. 
The  shading  seldom  gives  any  true  intimation  of  the  form  or 
relative  dimensions  of  mountains,  often  magnifying  the  low  and 
degrading  those  of  chief  dignity.  The  connexion  of  the  sum- 
mits and  the  direction  of  the  ridges  have  been  still  more  rarely 
attended  to,  so  that  many  curious  errors  of  this  kind  have  been 
committed.  Macculloch  long  ago  noticed  how  in  the  mountain 
land  extending  from  Cruachan  to  the  moot  of  liannoch,  a  wide 
open  valley  in  nature  was  transformed  in  the  map  into  a  wall 
of  lofty  mountains,  wholly  obscuring  the  junction  of  two  impor- 
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tant  rock  formations.  ■  In  all  this  stern  and  rocky  region,  in- 
cluding the  deer  forest  around  the  Black  Mount,  the  engraver, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  guided  in  drawing  the  ridges  rather 
by  the  supposed  line  of  watershed  than  by  consulting  nature. 
The  two  beautiful  conical  summits  of  the  Buachaille  Etive, 
standing  like  guardian  'shepherds'  (such  is  the  meaning  of  their 
native  name)  at  the  entrance  to  that  noble  glen,  are  especially 
disfigured.  In  this  vicinity,  and  all  towards  Ben  Nevis,  the 
direction  of  the  mountain  ridges,  so  clearly  seen  on  the  ground, 
is  entirely  lost., on  the  map.  The  form  of  Ben  Xevis  too,  now 
the  undoubted  monarch  of  our  British  mountains,  is  wholly 
misrepresented;  and  even  in  absolute  magnitude  it  seems 
rivalled  by  Mealfourvonie,  though  the  latter,  seen  from  the 
giant  on  the  south,  or  even  from  Ben  Wyvis  on  the  north,  is 
but  a  molehill  in  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Great  Glen.  Innu- 
merable similar  instances  might  be  adduced  in  this  Highland 
portion  of  the  map,  where  the  engraver,  in  utter  ignorance,  or 
in  wanton  despite  of  nature,  has  drawn  his  mountain  ridges  with 
most  religious  fidelity  round  and  round  each  river  basin.  Geo- 
graphers thus,  as  Humboldt  Avell  says,  rival  in  zeal  the  Mongol 
travellers  and  Buddhist  pilgrims,  who,  through  veneration  for 
the  divortia  aquarum,  raise  heaps  of  stones  between  the  sources 
of  rivers.*  So  faithfully  is  this  done,  that  no  one  from  the  map 
would  ever  discover  that  the  Garry,  bursting  through  the 
mountain  ridge  at  Killiecrankie  (even  the  very  name  is  not 
found  in  the  map)  forms  a  pass,  in  whose  defiles  the  fate  of. 
nations  and  dynasties  might  be,  as  believed  without  the  testi- 
mony of  history  to  have  been,  at  stake.  Turning  his  eye  to 
Schiehallien,  the  philosopher  in  vain  inquires  why,  of  all  the 
mountains  of  Britain,  it  was  selected  as  the  one  to  determine 
the  density  of  the  earth  ?  Such  a  puny  ridge,  buried  amidst  a 
thousand  other  ridges,  he  instinctively  exclaims,  cannot  be  the 
fine  isolated  cone  which  men  of  science  from  the  far  south 
sought  out  in  the  wilds  of  Kannoch  ! 

Are  other  parts  of  the  country  better  represented  ?  As- 
suredly not  Rasay,  Benbecula,  or  Lewis,  of  which  the  interior 
geography  is  not  erroneous,  only  because  it  is  entirely  omitted. 
Not  BaniF,  or  Aberdeen,  or  Fife,  in  which  the  undulations  of 
the  ground,  so  important,  in  the  last  especially,  to  the  geologist, 
are  curiously  perverted.  Not  the  Border  Land,  where  the 
south-west  ridge  of  the  Cheviots  is  made  to  ay  heel  boldly  round 
the  sources  of  the  Teviot  and  join  on  to  the  great  mountain 
chain  of  the  south,  from  which  both  physically  and  geologically 
it  is  utterly  distinct.      By  this  error  a  highly  interesting  portion 

*  Humboldt,  Asie  Central,  torn.  ii.  p.  122. 
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ol"  country  is  entirely  misrepresented,  and,  as  we  shall  subse- 
quently see,  the  very  facts  of  history  obscured.  Could  the 
eame  authority  be  trusted,  the  Tarras,  notorious  in  all  ages  ou 
the  border  for  its  wild  impetuosity,  the  impregnable  retreat,  in 
whose  recesses  the  robbers  of  the  Dcbatcable  Land  set  at 
defiance  the  laws  of  both  kingdoms.  Hows  through  a  plain 
almost  as  smooth  as  the  Solway  moss.  If  these  errors  were 
limited  to  the  map  we  might  be  silent,  but  from  it  they  find  their 
way  into  books  of  physical  geography  and  geology  of  high 
reputation,  and  from  these  are  copied  ,into  niuncrous  compila- 
tions in  endless  succession.  ]\Iacculloch,  looking  rather  at  the 
map  than  at  the  country,  tells  us  that  no  order  is  to  be  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Scotland ;  and  the  assertion  finds  but  too 
ready  credence  with  men  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  the 
ability  to  study  nature  with  their  own  eyes.  For  in  every 
part  of  Scotland  where  we  have  been,  the  mountain  ridges,  seen 
from  commanding  summits,  have  arranged  themselves,  as  if 
marshalled  in  battle-array,  into  rank  and  file,  ribbing  the 
country  from  X.  E.  to  S.  W.,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  German 
Ocean,  and  telling  even  in  their  external  features  of  the  fierce 
convulsions,  the  Titanic  writhings,  of  the  earth's  crust  in  long 
past  ages. 

Some  of  these  errors  have  been  corrected,  and  these  omissions 
supplied  in  the  more  recent  maps,  but  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant defects  still  remain.  Excellent  surveys  have  also  been 
made  of  several  counties,  and  maps  of  them  published  on  a 
large  scale,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Lanarkshire,  by 
Forrest  (scale  1^  inch  to  the  mile);  Linlithgow,  by  the  same 
(scale  IJ  inch  to  the  mile);  Mid  Lothian,  by  Knox  (scale 
1|  inch  to  the  mile);  and  Edinburgh,  Fife,  and  Haddington, 
by  Greenwood.  The  basins  of  the  Forth,  Tay,  and  Clyde,  by 
Mr.  Knox,  on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the  mile,  are  also 
very  useful  maps,  containing  many  improvements  on  the  older 
surveys.  Such  maps  are,  however,  confined  chiefly  to  the  richer 
and  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in  these, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  they  did  not  pay  the  expenses.  In  the 
wilder  and  more  remote  regions,  too.  such  of  them  as  we  have 
tested  were  far  from  being  complete ;  many  natural  features, 
interesting  perhaps  chiefly  to  the  wandering  geologist,  but 
often  essential  for  his  objects,  being  entirely  omitted.  In  few 
of  them  are  the  political  boundaries,  either  of  parishes  or 
counties,  accurately  represented,  and  in  some  cases  could  per- 
haps now  be  hardly  discovered. 

Such  then  was  and  is  the  state  of  the  geography  of  Scotland — 
a  state  almost  without  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The 
Government  has  not  been  alto^-cthcr  iuditiercut  to  the  scandal  of 
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such  a  shameful  neglect  of  the  topography  of  one  important  part 
of  the  kingdom.  So  early  as  1809  the  great  triangulation  for  the 
Ordnance  Survey  was  extended  to  Scotland,  but  the  operations 
were  suspended  during  the  three  following  years,  ^in  order  to 

*  enable  persons  who  had  been  employed  there  to  carry  forward 

*  the  subordinate   triangulation  required  for    constructing  the 

*  detail  maps  in  South  Britain.'  In  1814  observations  were 
resumed  in  Scotland,  and  the  zenith  sector  used  on  the  stations 
of  Kellie  Law  in  Fifeshire,  and  Cowhithe  Hill  in  Banffshire. 
The  principal  triangulation  proceeded  steadilj'  in  the  following 
years  to  1817,  when  the  sector  was  used  on  Batta  Island,  in 
Zetland,  and  a  new  base  line  measured  on  Belhelvie  Links,  near 
Aberdeen.  In  1818  and  1819  these  primary  operations  were 
continued,  and  a  sum  of  money  first  specially  voted  for  the 
survey  of  Scotland,  In  1820  they  were  suspended,  but  re- 
sumed in  1821  and  1822  in  Zetland,  Orkney,  and  the  Heb- 
rides. In  1823  the  large  theodolite  was  wanted  for  the  prin- 
cipal triangulation  of  South  Britain,  and  the  survey  of  Scotland 
was  again  deferred.  The  survey  of  Ireland  having  commenced 
in  1824,  the  principal  triangulation  of  Scotland  remained  in 
abeyance  till  1838,  though  a  detail  survey,  afterwards  found  of 
no  use,  was  kept  on  foot  in  the  counties  of  Wigton  and  Ayr  for 
a  few  years  longer. 

It  thus  appears  that,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the 
survey,  its  pi'ogress  in  Scotland  has  been  repeatedly  jjostponed^ 
whenever  the  wajits  of  the  other  portions  of  the  kingdom  were 
thought  to  require  the  use  of  either  the  men  or  the  instruments. 
First  England,  and  then  Ireland,  was  preferred  before  her.  It 
is  stated,  indeed,  by  one  witness,  in  part  extenuation  of  this 
treatment,  that  *  from  1809  to   1823  every  farthing  spent  on 

*  the  Scotch  triangulation  came  out  of  the  English  vote.'  This 
statement  is,  however,  hardly  accurate,  as  the  English  survej 
was  from  the  beginning  considered  only  as  a  portion  of  a  great 
national  map  to  extend  over  the  whole  island,  as  fully  appears 
from  General  Roy's  statements.  The  same  witness,  a  few  pages 
before,  also  admits  that  in  1819  grants  were  first  made  for 
Scotland,  though  the  pittance  was  so  miserably  small  that  he 
might  well  be  excused  for  forgetting  it.* 

The  survey,  as  just  stated,  was  resumed  in  1838,  when  the 
principal  triangulation  was  continued.  During  the  interval  that 
had  elapsed,  the  marks  at  the  principal  stations  had  nearly  all 
fallen  down,  and  were  so  obliterated  that  the  parties  sent  out 

*  From  1819  to  1837-8,  5095/.  155.  \d.  was  voted  and  expended. 
{Col  Hall,  Evidence,  §  828.  p.  121.;  §  793.  p.  118.) 
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to  reconstruct  thciu  had  often  much  difficulty,  and  were  not 
always  successful,  in  finding  the  place  where  they  stood,  though, 
as  Colonel  Colby  tells  us,  '  the  general  knowledge  of  the  utility 

*  of  a  correct  survey  Ln  Scotland  had  induced  the  inhabitants  to 
'prevent  their  destruction.'*  The  survey,  however,  was  not 
renewed  until  the  national  indignation  at  its  delay  was  strongly 
excited  and  manifested  in  frequent  remonstrances.  The  subject 
was  first  taken  up  in  1834  by  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  then  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  and  for 
the  time  inspired  with  something  of  Scottish  national  feeling. 
The  prime  instigator  of  the  movement  was  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  who  in  this  cause  has  never  forgotten  his  native  High- 
lands, on  whose  rocky  shores  some  of  his  earliest  scientific  laurels 
were  gathered.  When  tracing  out  the  geology  of  the  north 
and  west,  he  had  strongly  felt  the  want  of  an  accurate  map,  and 
now,  v.hen  this  powerful  body  of  science  was  met  on  the  spot, 
and  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  he  led  them  on  to  make  this 
want  and  its  remedy  known  to  Government.  This  was,  indeed, 
the  first  appeal  which  this  migratory  'Parliament  of  Science' 
ventured  to  make  to  the  Minister  of  the  day ;  and  the  result,  as 
given  in  documents  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  are  cited  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  was  a  fair  promise 
that  Scotland  should  have  more  justice  in  future.  The  ener- 
getic summons  of  the  geologist  met  a  ready  response  in  many 
other  quarters,  and  his  appeals  in  behalf  of  Scotland  were  re- 
echoed from  the  Royal  Society,  the  Wernerian  Society,  headed 
by  its  distinguished  president.  Professor  Jameson,  the  father  of 
Scottish  geologists,  the  Highland  Society,  and  many  other 
scientific  and  public  bodies.  The  Highland  Society,  perhaps 
the  truest  representative  of  the  feelings  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, first  remonstrated  in  1837,  as  the  secretary  well  re- 
marks, '  not  with  reference   to   the  dilatory  progress   of  the 

*  Scotch  survey,  but  with  reference  to  the  total  cessation  of  it.' 

Though  resumed  in  1838,  the  sum  of  money  voted  for  the 
survey  was  so  small,  and  its  progress  so  slow,  that,  were  we  not 
ashamed  to  impute  such  paltry  motives  to  the  Government,  we 
should  regard  the  vote  rather  as  dictated  by  a  desire  to  appear 
to  be  doing  something  than  from  any  wish  to  promote  the 
survey.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of  the 
sums  voted  and  expended  on  the  survey  of  Scotland  from  1819, 
which  we  have  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  table.f 


*  Return  on  Ordnance  Survey,  April,  1843,  p.  2. 
t  There  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  truth  in  this  matter,  as 
the  sums  expended  since  1846,  given  by  Colonel  Hall  in  his  evidence, 
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Ja 

Date. 

Voted. 

Expended. 

£ 

s.      d. 

£ 

s.        d. 

1819—1838 

« 

5,095 

15     1 

- 

5,095 

15     1 

1838—1839 

_ 

2,000 

0    0 

_ 

:  1,109 

7  11  i 

1839—1840 

- 

2,000 

0    0 

- 

1,802 

3     3 

1840—1841 

- 

2,000 

0     0 

- 

2,890 

9     3 

1841—1842 

_ 

6,000 

0     0 

- 

2,675 

2     5 

1842—1843 

- 

Sum  not  given. 

1843—1844 

- 

9,000 

0     0 

- 

2,548 

17     4f 
10  llf 

1844—1845 

- 

10,000 

0     0 

- 

5,526 

1845—1846 

. 

10,000 

0     0 

_ 

6,727 

3     Of 

Total  1819- 

-1846 

46,095 

0     0 

. 

28,375 

0     0 

1846—1847 

- 

10,000 

0     0 

- 

10,578 

16  11 

1847—1848 

. 

10,000 

0     0 

- 

13,916 

15     9j 

1848—1849 

_ 

15,000 

0     0 

. 

12,300 

7     8 

1849—1850 

- 

15,000 

0     0 

- 

15,422 

4     9 

1850—1851 

-1851 

15,000 

0     0 

18,551 
70,769 

5  10 

Total  1846- 

65,000 

0     0 

10  11 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  total  sum  voted  for  Scotland, 
from  1819  to  1851,  has  been  111,095/.,  the  sum  expended 
99,144Z.,  leaving  the  Ordnance  still  about  twelve  thousand 
pounds  in  her  debt.  This  money,  we  learn  from  the  evidence 
of  the  survey  officers,  has  been  expended  in  England,  but  by 
vv^hose  authority  is  not  clearly  stated.* 

Whilst  the  means  voted  for  the  survey  have  been  so  in- 
adequate, the  ultimate  progress,  as  might  be  expected,  cannot 
have  been  great.  In  1840  it  was  resolved  to  publish  the  map 
of  Scotland  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile,  similar  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Report  only  Wigtown,  Kirkcud- 
bright, and  the  island  of  Lewis,  had  been  surveyed,  and  only 
the  first,  or  Wigtownshire,  published  on  this  scale.  Thus  only 
about  a  sixtieth  part  of  Scotland  is  finished  ;  and  Colonel  Hall 
states,  in  his  evidence,  that  with  the  present  grant,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress,  fifty  years  must  elapse  before  the 
survey  of  Scotland  can  be  completed  and  published. 

Such  is  the  simple  history  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  Scot- 
differ  from  those  in  the  Parliamentary  Return,  and  are  not  complete, 
1847-48  being  omitted.  The  numbers  above  are  from  the  return 
moved  for  by  the  House  of  Commons,  May,  1851,  except  the  expen- 
diture for  1850-51,  not  then  made  up.  Colonel  Hall  makes  the  total 
expenditure  to  1850-51,  101,436/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  10,000/.  in 
favour  of  Scotland. 

*  Colonel  Hall  says,  'By  the  authority  of  General  Colby,  the 
'  superintendent,  I  imagine,'  but  is  not  cei'tain,  (§§  807-810.) 
Captain  YoUand  says,  '  By  the  authority  of  those  who  were  alone 
'  responsible  at  the  time.' 
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lam].  It  (Iocs  not  seem  necessary  to  make  any  Icnfrtliencd 
(Minmcnt  on  the  subject  or  on  the  fceliugs  these  lew  details  arc 
calculated  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  every  true  Scotchman. 
How  they  have  been, viewed  we  shall  shortly  see,  but  the  case 
A\()uld  be  imperfect  were  we  not  first  to  state,  in  as  few  words 
as  pos5ll)le,  the  proixress  of  the  survey  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  em[)ire.  In  England  the  principal  triangnlation,  as  for- 
merly stated,  was  begun  in  17H4,  but  this  being  a  general 
ojicration,  applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  the  real  survey 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1791,  or  sixty  years  ago. 
It  began  in  the  south,  and  several  sheets  of  that  part  of  the 
country  soon  appeared.  So  little,  however,  was  the  accuracy 
needed  in  such  a  map  then  understood,  that  some  portions 
o\  it  have  recently  been  resurveyed,  in  order  to  bring  them 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  parts  of  the  work.  These 
sheets  are  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  and  this  scale 
was  adhered  to  up  to  1840,  when  strong  representations  having 
been  made  to  the  Treasury  by  different  scientific  and  public 
bodies,  and  by  country  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  that  the 
existing  ordnance  map  of  England,  on  a  small  scale,  although 
sufificient  for  military  purposes,  did  not  answer  the  wants  of 
the  present  dav,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  the  survey 
for  the  remainder  of  the  country  on  the  six-inch  scale,  similar 
to  that  of  Ireland,  this  scale  Avas  adopted,  principally  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  has  since  been 
continued.*  The  whole  of  England  has  been  completed  on  the 
one-inch  scale,  and  is  published,  except  the  six  northern  counties. 
Of  these  counties  Lancashire  has  been  surveyed  and  published, 
both  on  the  six  and  one-inch  scale ;  Yorkshire  is  all  surveyed, 
and  three-fourths  of  it  published,  whilst  the  four  other  northern 
counties,  Northumberland,  Durham,  AVestmoreland,  and  Cum- 
berland, remain  to  be  done.  This  is  about  an  eighth  or  ninth  of 
all  England,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  progress  ten  or  eleven 
years  will  be  required  for  their  completion ;  fully  justifying  the 
estimate  of  Sir  K.  Murchison  in  1834,  that  thirty  years  would 
elapse  before  the  English  survey  reached  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. f 
In  the  north  of  England  maps  on  a  one-inch  scale,  uniform  with 
those  of  the  other  portions  of  the  kingdom,  follow  those  on  the 
six-inch  scale.  On  this  survey  44,400/.  were  expended  between 
1791  and  1811,  and  since  1812  above  750,000/.,  making  the 
annual  expenditure  above  13,000/.  for  the  whole  sixty  years,  on 

*  .See  Report  on  Ordnance  Survey,  Ireland,  1846,  p.  1. 

t  See  Memorial   of  Brit.  Ass.  for   the  Trigonometrical   Survey, 
printed  in  1836,  which  bears  his  signature. 
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an  average,  or  about  19,000?.  for  the  last  forty  years.  Since 
1846  the  expenditure  has  been  considerably  larger,  or  on  an 
average  above  40,000/.,  and  in  1847  so  much  as  4o,000Z.  Of 
the  annual  vote  of  60,000/.  now  generally  granted  for  the 
surveys,  England  thus  absorbs  by  far  the  larger  portion. 

In  respect  to  rapidity  of  progress,  Ireland  has  fared  much 
better  than  either  of  the  other  kingdoms,  the  survey,  though 
begun  later,  having  been  completed  sooner.  It  commenced  in 
1824 ;  and  being  supported  by  large  grants  from  Government, 
"was  prosecuted  with  such  diligence,  that  in  1845,  or  in  tioenty- 
one  years,  the  whole  survey  was  completed,  and  the  maps  of 
every  portion  of  the  country  engraved  and  ready  to  be  sold  to 
the  public.  The  total  expenditure  up  to  the  present  time  is 
stated  by  Colonel  Hall  at  880,665/. ;  and  an  annual  grant  of 
10,000/.  is  still  made  by  Parliament  for  revising  the  maps  of 
some  of  the  northern  counties,  and  entering  contour  lines.  The 
average  annual  expenditure  during  the  continuance  of  the 
survey  was  about  40,000/. ;  but  in  some  years  60,000/.  were 
voted;  and  in  1841,  64,500/.  was  expended.  To  complete  the 
contouring  and  revision  of  the  map,  200,000/.  will  still  be  re- 
quired, making  the  total  cost  above  a  million  sterling,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  one-inch  map  now  so  eagerly  demanded.* 

Why  Ireland  has  been  so  preferred  is  told  in  the  following 
passage  In  the  recent  Report  of  the  Committee :  —  '  Much  of  the 

*  delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  survey  of  Scotland  has  un- 

*  doubtedly  been  caused  by  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 

*  vernment  to  complete  the  survey  of  Ireland ;  as  an  accurate 

*  map  of  that  country  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 

*  valuation  which  should  form  the  basis  of  those  fiscal  arrange- 

*  ments  and  other  improvements  which  the  social  evils  and  ano- 

*  malies  of  Ireland  urgently  demanded.'  The  Committee  add, 
that,  'the  people  of  Scotland,  feeling  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
'  do  not  appear  at  the  time  to  have  viewed  with  jealousy  the 

*  preference  which  was  shown  to  the  sister  country.'  This 
generous  acquiescence  has  not  met  with  its  appropriate  reward, 
but  has  been  represented  as  apathy  and  indifference.  When 
asked  '  why  the  same  justice  had  not  been  meted  out  to  Scot- 
'  land  as  had  been  extended  to  England  or  Ireland  ? '  Colonel 
Hall,  the  superintendent  of  the  survey,  says  that  he  cannot  tell, 

*  The  above  estimates  are  taken  from  various  Parliamentary 
Returns  and  Reports,  but  so  much  discrepancy  exists  in  the  state- 
ments given  not  only  in  different,  but  even  in  the  same  Report,  that 
they  can  be  regarded  only  as  approximations.  Colonel  Hall  states 
the  total  receipts  for  the  Irish  Survey  at  816.972/.  10*.  \d.,  the  total 
expenditure  at  880,665/.  5,s.  6d.     {Report,  1851,  p.  115.) 
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*  unless  the   Scotch   gentlemen  are  not  so   anxious  about  the 

*  survey  of  Scotland  as  Irishmen.'  We  thank  Colonel  Hall  for 
the  answer ;  and  strong  as  it  is,  wc  wish  it  had  been  stronger, 
and  trust  that  our  nobility  and  gentlemen  may  lay  the  reproof 
to  heart. 

Our  countrymen,  however,  scarcely  deserve  either  the  praise 
or  the  blame  here  assigned  to  them  —  they  were  neither  so 
generously  silent  nor  so  apathetically  indifferent  to  the  true 
interests  of  their  native  land.  We  have  already  seen  how 
the  energetic  remonstrance  of  the  British  Association,  in 
1835,  was  followed  up  by  other  scientific  and  public  bodies 
in  the  following  years :  in  the  case  of  the  Highland  Society, 
repeated  no  less  than  fourteen  times.  The  Society,  indeed, 
a.-kcd  till  they  were  'almost  ashamed,'  but  beyond  'very  cour- 
'  teous  answers,' got  nothing;  and  even  when 'the  allowance 
'  was  increased  nominally,  it  was  not  expended'  on  Scotland. 
The  press,  too,  was  not  silent;  but  many  murmurings,  fore- 
boding a  storm,  were  sent  forth  from  time  to  time.  Still  the 
country  was  pretty  quiet  on  the  subject,  though  the  feeling  of 
indignation  was  gaining  in  strength  and  intensity.  It  was  re- 
served for  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  the  British  Association,  again 
meeting  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  after  an  interval  of  six- 
teen years,  to  raise  anew  the  demand  of  justice  for  Scotland. 
As  President  of  the  Geological  and  Geographical  section  of  the 
Association,  this  matter  came  naturally  imder  his  notice ;  but 
besides  this,  '  he  felt,  as  a  Scotchman,  that  his  country  was  in  a 
'  disgraceful  condition  in  respect  to  geography.'  The  remon- 
strance of  the  Association,  and  a  second  memorial  to  the  Go- 
vernment, were  not  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground  for  want  of 
support.  The  members  had  hardly  left  Edinburgh,  when 
articles  appeared  in  many  of  the  local  papers  pointing  out  the 
state  of  the  case,  and  calling  on  the  public  to  follow  up  the 
appeal  now  made  in  their  behalf.* 

The  Royal  Society  issued  a  circular  on  the  same  subject ; 
aiul  memorials  praying  for  the  speedy  completion  of  the  Survey, 
were  forwarded  to  the  Government  from  all  the  most  influential 
counties  and  towns  in  the  kingdom.  To  the  memorial  of  the 
Association  were  attached  the  names  of  Argyll,  Brcadalbane, 
David  Brewster,  Roderick  I.  jNIurchison,  James  Forbes ;  and  a 
supplementary  memorial  'cordially  approving  of  this  appeal,  and 

*  The  'Scotsman,'  the   first  in   circulation   and  influence  of  the 
Filinburgh  newspapers,  has  particularly  distinguished  itself  by  advo- 
i;;  the  good  cause  both  before  and   since  the  meeting  of  the 
.  -ociation. 
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*  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  her  Majesty's  Government  will 

*  accede  to  the  very  reasonable  request  which  is  so  loudly  called 
'  for  by  all  persons  in  North  Britain,'  bore  the  signatures  of 
Kichmond ;  Eglinton  and  Winton  ;  F.  F.  Hamilton ;  William 
Alexander  Alexander;  Cawdor;  John  Hall,  of  Dunglass ;  G. 
Grant  Suttie,  of  Preston  Grange;  Minto  ;  W.  Gibson  Craig; 
Buccleuch ;  Roxburghe ;  and  only  required  to  have  been  circu- 
lated to  have  had  the  list  tenfold  increased. 

These  indications  of  public  feeling  left  little  doubt  that,  how- 
ever apathetic  formerly,  the  country  was  now  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  The  first,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  as  yet  the  only- 
result,  has  been  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  present 
State  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  works 
which  will  be  required  for  its  completion.* 

After  examining  many  witnesses,  the  Committee  finally  gave 
in  the  Report  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In  this,  after  a 
careful  review  of  the  evidence,  they  agree  to  the  following 
recommendations :  — 

'  1.  That  the  six-inch  scale  be  abandoned. 

'  2.  That  the  system  of  contouring  be  abandoned. 

'  3.  That  the  survey  and  plotting  on  the  two-inch  scale  be  proceeded 
with  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy,  with  a  view  to  the 
publication,  Avithin  ten  years,  of  a  one-inch  map,  shaded  and  en- 
graved, in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Ordinance  one-inch  map  of 
England,  with  as  many  elevations  as  possible  given  in  figures. 

'4.  That  the  Survey  be  proceeded  with  steadily  from  south  ta 
north,  as  was  the  original  intention. 

'5.  That  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Brunei  (A.  294.)  be 
adopted.' 

Even  had  these  recommendations  applied  only  to  the  map  of 
Scotland,  this  journal,  which  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey f,  could  scarcely 
have  permitted  them  to  pass  unnoticed.  But  they  have  evi- 
dently a  much  wider  reference  —  the  plan  recommended  must 
evidently  be  the  best  and  most  desirable  on  the  whole,  otherwise 


*  Committee  ordered  on  4th  April,  1851 ;  nominated  on  10th 
April,  of  Mr.  Charteris,  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  Colonel  Anson,  Colonel 
Mure,  Sir  George  Clerk,  Mr.  Smollet,  Mr.  Cowan,  Sir  William 
Morison,  the  Earl  of  March,  Sir  Henry  Davie,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  Mr. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  Viscount  Melgund,  Mr.  Locke. 
Colonel  Mure  was  subsequently  discharged  from  attendance,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Ellice  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison  added  to  it.  At  the  first 
meeting  Mr.  Charteris  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

f  See  Edinburgh  Eeview,  vol.  v.  p.  372.,  and  vol.  xxvi.  p.  48. 
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tiic  (rovcrnniont  of  this  country  cannot  be  expected,  on  any 
iniisideration  of  savinjr  of  time  or  saving  of  money,  to  adopt  it. 
Wo  therefore  propose  to  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Committee  have  come  to  these  conclusions,  and  more  especially 
the  first  three,  the  others  being  of  less  general  importance.  To 
the  reasons  stated  by  the  Committee,  we  may  add  a  few  otliers, 
which  seem  to  have  escaped  their  notice. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  Committee  is,  '  that  the  six- 
'  inch  scale  be  abandoned.'  How  it  ever  came  to  be  adopted 
fni-nis  rather  a  curious  history.  The  map  of  England  was 
originally  on  a  one-incli  scale,  and  it  was  intended  to  extend 
tills  scale  to  the  other  ])arts  of  the  kingdom.  In  Ireland,  besidL's 
the  principal  division  into  counties,  and  these  into  baronies, 
analogous  to  the  English  hundreds,  and  parishes,  there  is  a  sub- 
ordinate division  into  townlands,  which  are  extremely  fanciful 
and  various  in  their  size.  Lord  Monteagle,  for  instance,  states 
that  one  of  these  townlands,  near  his  residence,  contains  6000 
acres,  and  another  only  3  acres,  the  average  being  from  200  to 
.')()()  acres.  These  townlands  were  the  basis  of  the  local  tax- 
ation of  Ireland,  and  the  burthens  being  exceedingly  unequal, 
gr(jss  injustice  was  often  done,  producing  great  discontent.  A 
survey  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile  was  insufficient  to 
I'orm  the  basis  of  a  new  valuation  to  remedy  these  evils;  and  a 
Committee  on  the  map  of  Ireland,  which  met  in  1824,  recom- 
iiicndcd  that  the  Survey  should  be  executed  on  the  scale  of  six 
Indies,  which  •Sir.  Grifhth,  and  others,  thought  the  smallest  fit 
for  this  purpose.  It  may  seem  doubtful  whether  the  Cxovern- 
lucnt  would  not  have  acted  more  wisely  by  at  once  cutting  the 
knot,  readjusting  the  local  taxation  on  a  new  and  rational  basis, 
and  allowing  these  old  subdivisions  to  fall  into  deserved  neglect, 
it  was  otherwise  determined;  and  the  Survey  on  the  six-inch 
s<ale  was  ordered,  not  I'or  publication,  but  for  use  in  these  mere 
local  arrangements.  Mr.  Griffith,  however,  as  Commissioner 
I'nr  the  General  Valuation,  having  required  six  copies  of  the 
map  for  his  purposes,  Colonel  Colby  found  that  the  expense  of 
making  these  would  be  fully  equal  to  laying  the  map  down  on 
co[)per,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  CJovernment,  the  whole 
was  so  engraved.  AVhcn  the  Irish  proprietors  induced  the 
( iovernment  to  grant  them  this  splendid  local  survey,  they  had 
no  idea  that  the  one-inch  map  was  to  be  abandoned,  but  con- 
fidently expected  both,  and  this  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the 
iiitcntiim  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  Survey. 

Tlie  adoption  of  the  six- inch  scale  in  Scotland  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  curious,  and  is  perhaps  most  graphically  related  in  the 
evidence   of    Mr.    Maxwell,  the    Secretary   to   the    Highland 
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Society.     He  states  that  General  Colby,  in   1837 — 38,  '  pro- 

*  posed  two  scales  for  Scotland,  one  a  large  scale  for  the 
'  Lowlands,   and   a  small  scale  for  the  Highlands  ' ;    but  the 

*  Society  pressed  for  a  survey  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  the 
'  mile,  and  also  that  the  maps  should  be  on  that  scale.'  These 
questions  and  answers  then  follow : — 

'  What  led  the  Society  to  press  for  that  scale  which  had  been 
adopted  in  Ireland  being  extended  to  Scotland? — Simply,  I  believe, 
from  its  adoption  in  Ireland.  They  had  no  means  from  experience 
of  judging  of  the  effects  of  the  six-inch  map  then,  but  knowing  that 
it  had  been  given  to  Ireland  as  a  boon,  they  conceived  naturally  that 
it  was  to  be  equally  good  for  Scotland. 

'  They  believed  it  must  be  a  better  thing,  because  it  was  larger 
than  the  map  upon  a  one-inch  scale ;  and  therefore  they  thought  they 
were  as  much  entitled  to  it  as  the  Irish  ? — Yes.'     {Rep.  p.  68.) 

The  best  comment  on  this  singular  avowal  is  given  in  Lord 
Monteagle's  evidence.  He  thinks  that  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England  made  a  very  great  blunder,  from  which  they  are  now 
suffering  in  asking  for  the  six-inch  map ;  and  illustrates  it  by  a 
comparison,  ^  Their  taking  and  measuring  the  value  of  a  map  by 

*  the  arithmetical  scale  seems  very  much  to  resemble  the  Russian 
'  principle  of  measuring  female  beauty  by  weight.'  So,  however, 
they  did  measure  it ;  their  request  was  granted,  and  the  survey 
ordered  to  be  made,  and  the  map  to  be  engraved  on  the  six-inch 
scale  :  and  now  when  one  county,  and  portions  of  several  others, 
are  finished  on  this  scale,  the  Society  turns  round,  tells  the  Go- 
vernment that  they  asked  for  it  without  knowing  the  circum-' 
stances  causing  its  adoption  in  L*eland,  that  they  have  found  it 
to  be  comparatively  useless  for  most  local  and  practical  purposes, 
and  wish  the  survey  to  be  resumed  on  the  one-inch  scale,  which 
they  formerly  condemned.  We  cannot  wonder  that  little  weight 
is  assigned  to  opinions  so  lightly  assumed,  so  lightly  given  up.* 

Were  the  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  begun  anew, 
we  should  probably  prefer  a  scale  different  from  either  of  those 
that  now  come  into  competition,  such,  for  instance,  as  jq^oo*^ 

*  We  have  taken  the  case  above  as  related  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  but  do  not  find  his  account  borne  out  by  the  memorials  them- 
selves, quoted  subsequently  in  pages  187  and  189.  of  the  Report.  In 
that  of  July,  1837,  the  Society  state  the  objects  to  which  the  maps 
might  be  made  subservient,  and  '  leave  it  to  others  more  competent 
'  than  themselves  to  determine  the  scale.'  In  a  second,  of  March, 
1839,  they  '  suggest  a  genei-al  map  of  Scotland,  on  the  scale  of  one 
'inch  to  the  mile,  and  a  special  survey  of  the  manufacturing  and 
'  mining  districts,  and  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  highly 
^  cultivated  or  improvable,  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile.' 
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(laii  of  nature.  But  it  is  of  so  much  importance  that  a  uniform 
Male  should  he  adopted,  that  the  question  now  lies  entirely 
between  tlic  six-inch  scale  of  the  Ii'ish  maps,  and  the  one-inch 
of  the  old  Ordnance  Survey  of  England.  In  the  Keport  before 
us  there  is  a  full  view  of  the  arguments  for  both  sides  brought 
forward  by  men  of  the  highest  practical  experience  and  scientific 
attainments,  which  may  here  be  very  briefly  stated.  The  chief 
advantage  of  the  six-inch  map  seems  to  be  that  it  is  the  smallest 
on  which  every  matter  to  l)e  surveyed  can  be  laid  down  without 
distortion,  as  roads  and  rivers  of  their  proper  breadth,  and  fields, 
houses,  and  buildings  of  their  true  dimensions.  Such  a  survey, 
therefore,  can  be  made  by  actual  admeasurement  in  every  part, 
and  by  men  of  very  moderate  attainments  and  skill.  A  map  on 
a  smaller  scale,  on  the  other  hand,  must  contain  many  things  of 
which  even  the  thinnest  visible  line  is  a  gross  exaggeration,  and 
is  thus  a  kind  of  picture,  depending  for  its  accuracy,  in  great 
part,  on  the  eye  and  judgment  of  the  surveyor,  and  accordingly 
requiring  in  him  far  higher  qualifications.  This,  however,  is 
rather  an  argument  for  a  survey,  than  for  the  publication  of  the 
map  on  this  large  scale,  as  minute  accuracy  of  measurement  is 
at  once  lost  in  the  published  map  from  the  unequal  shrinking  of 
the  pa{)er  in  drying,  and  this  not  only  in  different  copies,  but  in 
the  same  sheet  in  different  directions.* 

In  Ireland  the  six-inch  map  was  adopted,  and  found  useful 
for  the  strictly  local  purposes  of  the  townland  valuation.  It 
has  since  been  employed  in  determining  the  boundaries  of  Poor- 
law  Unions,  both  for  residence  and  assessments  ;  in  ascertaining 
the  agricultural  and  other  statistics  of  the  country  ;  anil  in 
working  the  Land  Improvements  Act,  copies  of  the  map  being 
used  as  a  kind  of  record  of  the  works  undertaken.  A  similar 
map  could  of  course  be  used  for  similar  purposes  in  Scotland, 
but  does  not  seem  either  essential,  or  of  much  importance. 
More  value  may  be  assigned  to  it  as  a  record  of  the  sale  or 
mortgage  of  land.  Though  at  present  it  would  not  be  received 
as  evidence  in  any  court  of  law,  from  a  perhaps  too  rigid 
adherence  to  established  forms  of  procedure,  yet  no  more  effec- 
tive evidence  of  the  boundaries  of  property  could  be  adduced. 
In  proof  of  this  INIr.  Griffith  tells  us  that  in  consequence  of  the 
boundaries  of  estates  being  laid  down  on  the  Irish  map,  not  only 

*  Mr.  Cowan  mentions  that  the  paper  shrinks  almost  entirely  in 
one  direction.  This  is  probably  owing  to  tlie  unequal  pressur(;  in 
printing,  and  gives  much  importance  to  Mr.  Brunei's  suggestion  that 
the  scale  should  be  marked  by  a  small  cross  in  the  centre  of  each 
sheet,  and  four  others  at  right  angles,  each  at  a  mile  distance. 
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were  lawsuits  prevented,  but  some  which  had  been  goincr  on 
from  the  time  of  the  Down  Survey  were  amicably  settled  by 
him  on  the  spot.  In  any  plan  for  facilitating  the  sale  of  land, 
and  rendering  its  transference  as  simple  and  inexpensive  as  that 
of  Bank  Stock,  or  Railway  Shares,  a  map  on  this,  or  even  a 
larger  scale,  would  be  of  essential  service.  But  this  implies 
changes  in  the  laws  on  which  it  is  premature  to  speculate.* 

The  value  of  a  six-inch  map  with  contour  lines  for  draining, 
we  certainly  do  not  estimate  very  highly.  It  may  have  been  of 
advantage  in  some  of  the  flat  bogs  of  Ireland,  where  the  water 
seems  to  have  lost  its  way  and  not  to  know  how  to  run  ;  but  in 
Scotland  such  tracts  are  happily  very  rare,  and  seldom  worth 
the  expense  of  draining.  For  other  engineering  purposes,  both 
Sir  John  M'Xeill  and  ISlw  Griffith  estimate  the  six-inch  map 
very  highly,  and  state, — though  apparently  with  some  hesitation, 
and  probably  swayed  by  the  belief,  that  if  they  obtained  the 
one,  the  other  would  soon  follow, — that  if  they  could  only  get 
one  map,  they  would  prefer  that  on  the  six-inch  scale.  The 
chief  use  they  assign  seems,  however,  to  be  merely  the  saving  of 
the  preliminary  surveys  for  railways  and  canals  to  be  deposited 
with  Parliament,  and  even  this  only  in  part,  as  in  a  few  years 
the  map  becomes  antiquated,  and  the  boundaries  of  fields  and 
properties  so  changed  that  the  whole  must  be  corrected.  There 
is,  however,  the  strongest  antagonistic  evidence  from  Messrs. 
Brunei,  Stephenson,  and  Locke,  who  concur  in  affirming,  thatj 
such  large  maps  are  comparatively  useless  in  laying  out  railway 
]in(?s,  their  size  rendering  it  impossible  to  embrace  such  an 
extent  of  country  with  the  eye  as  to  obtain  any  general  notioni 
of  the  form  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Stephenson  has  used  thel 
one-inch,  map  in  England,  and  the  six-inch  map  in  Ireland; 
and  whilst '  he  cannot  conceive  anything  more  effective'  than  thel 
former,  he  'certainly  thinks  the  latter  will  not  be  at  all  useful 

*  to  engineers.'     He  also  says,  '  if  the  two  maps  were  published,] 

*  and  laid    before    Mr.    Locke,    JNIr.    Brunei,    or    myself,    we  I 
'  would  leave  the  six-inch  map  at  home,  and  take  the  one-inch [ 

*  mop  with  us.'    We  must  add,  that  whilst  the  English  and  Irish | 
engineers  thus  differed  in  the  value  they  assigned  to  the  six- 
inch  map,  they  thoroughly  agreed  that  it  was  no  substitute  for 
the  one-inch  map,  which  was  indispensable  for  general  purposes* 

The  feeling  of  geologists  on  this  question  is  best  seen  in  the 
evidence  of  Sir  E,.  Murchison.  After  truly  stating  that  nc 
accurate  geological  survey  can  be  produced  until  there  is 
correct  geographical  representation  of  the  country,  this  patriotic 

*  Report,  p.  193.     Letter  from  the  late  Lord  Langdale,  as  Chair* 
man  of  the  Commission  for  the  Registration  of  Real  Property. 
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'j;i(>K)!:;ist  Yc\'v\-6  to  liis  own  experience  in  "Wales  and  the  border- 
inu,-  tracts  of  the  ancient  Siluria,  in  wliicli  lie  Ibund  the  one- 
iii;-!i  scale  amply  t^nffieient.  lie  admits  that  in  the  rich  mining 
districts  in  Scotland,  with  the  great  troughs  and  basins,  full  of 
coal  anil  iron  ore,  a  map  on  the  larger  scale  might  be  useful,  but 
these  do  not  exceed  a  twentieth  \yAvi  of  the  whole  surface.  For 
any  other  purpose,  and  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  country,  the 
une-inch  would  be  the  really  useful  scale,  and  convey  all  the 
information  wanted.  lie  is  borne  out  in  this  opinion,  he  says, 
l»y  the  conviction  of  Sir  Henry  ])e  la  Beche,  the  director  of  the 
(irologlcal    Survey  of  Great  Britain,  that  nothing  less  than  a 

•  iH-inch  scale  will  suffice  for  the  geological  and  mineralogical 
llnstration  of  the  country.     '  I  may  add,'   he  continues,   'that 

•  the  same  very  competent  authority  finds  it  at  this  moment 
'  utterly  impossible  to  go  on  with  the  geological  survey  of  Ire- 

•  land  upon   the  six-inch   scale  niap,  looking  to  those  maps  as 

•  thev  are  at  present  prepared.'  That  this  is  no  new  opinion, 
•Ik'  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche 

)   the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee   on  the   Survey   of 
Ir.land  in   1846  will  show:  —  'From  experience  in  working 

■  upon  the  English  one-inch  maps,  where  artificial  boundary  lines 
'  do  not  terminate  the  engraving  in  the  sheets,  and  where  the 

•  hills  on  the  more  modern  work  are  usually  so  well  given,  and 

■  irom  w^orking  on  the  Irish  six-inch  county  ma})3,  interrupted 

•  by  county  boundary  lines,  where  the  hills  are  not  represented, 

•  and  where  they  will  by  the  contour  lines,  if  many  feet  (say 
'  litty)  virtually   apart,  be   but  comparatively  little  shown,   I 

nave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  general  map  on  the  same 

•  -cale  as  the  Great  Britain  one-inch  map,  and  with  the  hills 
'  and  mountains  laid  down  upon  it  (like  it)  from  correct  sketch- 

■  ing,  would  be  very  desirable  and  amply  sufficient  for  all  ordi- 

•  nary  purposes.' 

Tlie  opinion  of  two  such  observers,  who  have  had  more  prac- 

1  experience  in  this  matter  than  any  other  living  geologists, 

be  considered  as  decisive  on  this  side  of  the  question.     As 

II.  De  la  Beche  well  remarks  in  another  place,  '  the  six-inch 

■ets,  though  admirably  adapted   for  working   out  details  in 

I  lie  field,  are  inferior  for  general  views  and  the  efiectivc  re])re- 

•  sentation  of  many  important  geological  facts.'     Though  fidly 
incurring  in  these  views,  we  must  contess  to  a  strong  desire  to 

some  parts  both   of  South   and  North   Britain  represented 

logically   on  a  six-inch  scale,  and  these   too  not  the  fertile 

ins  or  rich  coal  fields  of  South  Wales  or  the  centre  of  Scot- 

d,  but  some  of  the  wildest,  most  barren,  and  in  u^oncy  value 

must  worthless  tracts  of  both  countries.     An  accurate  reprc- 
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sentation  *  on  this  scale  of  Snowdon  or  Cader  Idris,  or  better 
still  of  the  lonely  region  extending  from  the  northern  declivities 
of  Ben  Nevis  to  the  south  of  Glencoe,  with  all  its  mountain 
ranges,  deep  glens,  and  rude  buttresses  of  rock  fully  shaded  in, 
and  all  its  diversity  of  rock,  its  basis  of  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay- 
slate,  its  huge  granitic  domes,  its  vertical  prisms  of  porphyry, 
and  the  innumerable  veins  of  these  or  more  recent  trap-rocks, 
bursting  through  and  ramifying  in  manifold  directions,  —  fully 
and  accurately  coloured,  would  form  a  noble  picture,  which  the 
wisest  geologist  might  study  for  years  without  exhausting  the 
lessons  it  has  to  teach,  and  in  which  even  they,  who  were  no 
geologists  might  see  something  of  the  awe-inspiring  wondera 
which  the  crust  of  the  globe  reveals. 

Hitherto  we  have  regarded  the  map  in  its  special  application^ 
to  peculiar  purposes ;  let  us  now  consider  it  in  a  more  general 
point  of  view.  The  engineer  and  the  miner,  the  proprietor  ot 
farmer  when  draining  or  improving  land,  might  find  some  use 
in  a  six-inch  map ;  but  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  the  general 
body  of  the  public  ?  To  understand  this  question  aright,  let  us 
look  at  the  nature  of  the  six-inch  map,  as  we  suspect  many  of 
our  countrymen  are  by  no  means  well-informed  on  this  subject, 
and,  like  the  people  of  Wigtownshire,  may  be  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  bulk  and  cost  of  the  survey  they  are  seeking  to  obtain. 
Now  these  six-inch  maps  are  mere  ground  plans,  with  houses, 
roads,  rivers,  divisions  of  parishes,  farms,  and  fields,  but  no  indi- 
cation by  shading  of  the  position  of  hills  or  other  inequalities  of 
the  ground.  In  the  richly  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  the 
sheets  are  of  course  pretty  well  filled,  but  in  the  remoter  and 
wilder  districts  are  often  a  dreaiy  waste  of  white  paper,  hardly 
relieved  by  inserting  all  the  bogs,  lakes,  and  marshes,  Avhich  the 
first  step  of  an  improving  cultivation  would  sweep  from  the  face 
of  creation.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this,  take  up,  if  he  is 
able  to  move  them,  the  ponderous  volumes  that  contain  the  maps 
of  Galway,  Mayo,  or  many  other  Irish  counties,  and  turning 
over  the  sheets  take  note  of  the  matters  with  which  they  are 
filled.  Let  him  turn  for  instance  to  sheet  oL  of  GalwaVj 
decorated  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  lakes  or  portions  of 
lakes,  designated  by  such  euphonious  names  as.  Lough  Clogher- 


*  Of  course  with  all  the  physical  features  drawn  in,  and  thus  very 
different  from  the  mere  ground  plans  of  the  Irish  Survey.  '  K  a  map 
*  on  that  gigantic  scale  wei'e  so  constructed,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
'  magnificent  costly  trophy  for  our  country,  although  not  by  any 
'  means  so  useful  for  general  purposes  as  the  [one-inch]  map  I  have 
'  advocated.'     (>S7r  R.  J.  Murchison.     Evidence,  p.  13.) 
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Ixiwbartleymede,  Lough  Cuskeainatinny,  Lougheenbegnaclughy, 
Loughaunemlaghcask,  or  the  following  sheet,  with  Sruftnacun- 
ii<  clagh  Lough,  and  its  hundred  neiglibours,  and  TuUaghnahcr- 
iiii>hna  Hill,  and  tell,  if  he  can,  the  use  to  the  general  public  of 
I  n- raving  such  things  on  such  a  scale.  If  he  prefer  a  specimen 
tidin  Scotland,  let  him  take  sheet  36.  of  Wigtown,  and  see 
what  mutable  trifles  have  been  inserted,  in  order  to  give  the 
[Kiper  the  appearance  of  being  covered.  In  the  space  of  a  few 
inches  square,  we  have  '  Ford,  Dial,  Footpath,  Pump, Gravel-pit, 
'  15randy  Well,  lluin,  Threshing-machine,  liuins,  Well,  West 
"  C'airngaan,  Castle  Shell,  Slewmallie,  Jenny  Smit's  Well,'  and 
other  equally  interesting  records  of  the  physical  and  political 
condition  of  the  country.  Even  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the 
mile,  the  county  of  Wigtown,  with  its  wide  stretches  of  low  flat 
niuors  and  stagnant  floes,  seems  sadly  destitute  of  physical 
relief,  but  on  a  six-inch  scale  the  monotony  of  the  sheets  is 
aiinost  intolerable. 

So  much  for  the  contents  of  the  map ;  let  us  now  look  at 
it-  size  and  price.  Wigtown,  not  one  of  the  largest  of  our 
S.I  itch  counties,  comprises  38  sheets,  each  2  feet  high  by 
o  feet  wide,  and  the  whole  put  together,  would  be  18  feet  long 
by  16  deep.  Mid  Lothian  would  occupy  nearly  the  same 
space,  and  Perthshire  or  Argyll,  of  course,  a  greatly  larger 
surface.  Yorkshire  will  be  60  feet  long  by  40  deep,  and  some 
of  the  Irish  counties  cannot  be  much  less.  In  reference  to  the 
kingdoms  in  their  entirety,  we  find  that  the  map  of  Ireland 
covers  1907  sheets,  and  would  be  about  150  feet  in  height, 
whereas  a  map  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  would  be  only  23  feet  high. 
The  six-inch  map  of  Scotland,  with  all  the  sheets  put  together, 
is  estimated  by  Captain  Yolland  at  126  feet  long  by  216  feet 
deep,  whereas  the  one-inch  map  would  be  21  feet  long  by  36 
feet  deep,  in  both  cases  placing  the  islands  in  their  proper  geo- 
graphical position. 

This  difference  of  size  implies  a  proportionate  difference  in 
the  price.  The  six-inch  map  of  Ireland  originally  cost  about 
1000/.,  and  now  about  400/,,  and  of  course  very  few  copies  are 
ever  sold.  Captain  Yolland  indeed  tells  us,  that  besides 
ninety-nine  copies  of  the  whole  map  supplied  gratuitously  to 
public  offices,  public  institutions,  and  eminent  individuals, 
eighty-one  copies  have  been  sold.  This  is,  however,  merely 
the  average  sale  of  the  sheets  as  appears  from  another  part  of 
his  own  evidence,  where  he  says,  that  including  presents 
348,434  impressions  of  single  sheets  have  been  issued  to  the 
public,  or  on  an  average,  180  copies  of  each.  Now,  as  the  sheets 
containing  the  larjre  cities   and  towns,  and  the  index  sheets  of 
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the  counties,  sell  exteuslvely,  the  average  sale  of  the  others 
must  be  very  much  reduced,  and  we  may  well  doubt  if  a  dozen 
copies  of  the  whole  map,  or  a  single  impression  of  some  sheets, 
have  ever  been  sold  to  private  individuals.  Indeed,  many 
persons  would  not  accept  the  map  as  a  present  Avere  they 
obliged  to  preserve  it. 

The  same  fact  is  shown  even  more  clearly  in  England.  Of 
the  one-inch  niap  of  England  and  Wales,  1631  sets  have  been 
supplied,  or  if  the  same  number  of  copies  were  given  in  presents 
in  each  case,  about  twenty  times  the  number  of  copies  of  the 
one-inch  English  map  have  been  purchased  by  the  public  as 
of  the  Irish  six-inch  map.  In  other  words,  for  one  person 
who  uses  or  profits  by  the  six-inch  maps  of  Ireland,  twenty 
do  so  by  the  one-inch  English  maps.  A  fairer  comparison 
is  perhaps  furnished  by  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  where  both 
maps  are  offered  to  the  public  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  come 
into  actual  competition.  And  how  then  are  they  used  and 
valued  ?  Captain  Yolland  gives  us  some  data  for  answering 
this  question  ;  it  may  well  be  assumed  not  those  most  unfavour- 
able to  the  larger  scale.  Of  sheet  88  of  the  small  map  404 
complete  copies  have  been  sold,  of  the  same  tract  of  country  in 
the  large  map  53  copies:  of  sheet  81,  of  the  small  map  302 
copies,  of  the  large  1 1  copies  only  ;  of  sheet  80,  of  the  small 
map  440  copies,  of  the  large  28  copies.  That  is,  of  these  three 
sheets  more  than  twelve  copies  of  the  small  are  sold  for  one  of 
the  large,  and  for  one  person  who  uses  or  profits  by  the  six-inch 
maps,  a  dozen  do  so  by  the  one-inch. 

The  map  of  Scotland  on  the  six-inch  scale  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  312/.,  and  a  map  on  the  one-inch  scale  similar  to  that  of 
England,  about  3/.  10^.  How  this  would  affect  the  sales  might 
readily  be  conceived,  even  if  it  were  not  most  emphatically  told 
in  the  facts  just  related.  The  one  map  could  be  purchased  and_ 
hung  up  in  all  the  large  public  institutions  of  the  country  ;  the 
other  could  be  rarely  purchased,  and  then  only  to  be  bound  in 
volumes,  and  put  aside  on  the  shelves  of  a  hbrary.  The  one 
map  would  thus  be  constantly  speaking  to  the  eye,  instructing 
hundreds  and  thousands,  who  would  examine  it  with  interest 
when  displayed  before  them  as  a  whole,  but  who  would  never 
think  of  taking  down  one  of  the  huge  folios  of  the  six-inch 
maps,  and,  if  they  did  so,  would  not  be  able  to  turn  them  to 
any  profit. 

As  a  travelling  map  of  the  country,  the  six-inch  scale  is 
confessedly  useless.  Its  size  renders  it  wholly  impossible  to 
consult  it  in  the  field,  even  if  one  had  a  waggon  expressly  to 
convey  it  from  place  to  place.     The  space  contained  in  each 
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sluet  is  also  so  small  that  it  furnishes  no  general  idea  of  the 
(Duntry;  and  a  person  wishing  to  travel  from  one  town  to 
niiother,  twenty  miles  distant,  would  find  great  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  roud  through  the  three  or  four  sheets  over  which  it 
would  extend.  This  likewise  renders  it  nearly  useless  to  eoun- 
tiy  gentlemen  or  surveyors,  in  laying  down  lines  of  new  road, 
a-  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  embrace  a  sufficient  extent  of 
(Miintry.  The  Ordnance  one-inch,  on  the  other  hand, — we 
.-luak  from  experience,  —  is  the  best  companion  a  traveller  can 
ta!;c  with  him,  and  is  now  extensively  used  for  that  purpose. 
Ivuh  sheet  contains  864  square  miles,  so  that  two  or  three  of 
tluin  comprise  an  average  sized  county  ;  whereas  the  same  space 
in  the  six-inch  map  would  be  spread  over  seventy  or  a  hundred 
-licL'ts.  For  general  views  of  the  geography  or  geology  of  a 
district,  there  can  be  no  comparison.  On  the  one-inch  map  the 
tve  can  embrace  the  whole  extent  of  a  river-basin,  or  a  moun- 
tain chain,  and  see  their  relations  to  other  similar  objects  and 
to  the  general  structure  of  the  country,  which,  on  a  six-inch 
map,  would  be  wholly  out  of  the  question.  In  the  Irish  Sur- 
vey many  of  the  larger  lakes,  like  Lough  Neagh  or  Lough 
Corrib,  extend  into  so  many  sheets  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
any  general  views  of  their  form  or  connexion.  Even  the  lines 
rci)resenting  rivers  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  those 
1  representing  other  objects,  and  the  sea  may  often  be  mistaken 
for  the  land. 

These  general  views  are  confirmed  throughout  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Irish.  Loi'd  IMonteagle's  evidence  is  very  full  on  this 
point,  and  given  in  a  business-like  manner,  deserving  of  all  com- 
mendation. He  states,  —  and  we  take  the  reasons  as  we  find 
them,  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement,- — that  the  Irish  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  having  the  six-inch  map  engraved,  except 
for  the  local  purposes  above  mentioned;  that  it  is  so  incon- 
venient for  laying  out  roads  that  in  his  county  they  generally 
prefer  using  an  old  imperfect  survey  on  a  one-inch  scale,  made 
in  1811;  that  the  map  gives  no  impression  whatever  of  the 
physical  relief  or  general  appearance  of  the  country  ;  that  many 
of  the  sheets  are   'cut  and  carved  into  a  variety  of  fields  and 

*  divisions,  utterly  inconsistent  with  good  farnung,  and  irrecon- 

*  cileable  with  common  sense,'  and  which,  in  the  progress  of 
improvement,  must  all  be  blotted  out ;  in  a  word,  that  the  map 
is  mex-ely  a  series  of  plans,  and  no  map  at  all  for  general  prac- 
tical purposes.  As  an  instance  of  the  want  of  physical  informa- 
tion in  these  maps,  his  Lordship  referred  to  a  portion  of  the 
Irish  map  containing  a  line  of  hills  along  the  point  of  severance 
between  the  mountain  limestone  district,  which    occupies    the 
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greater  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  coal  measures,  forming  an 
important  military  position,  which  would  be  the  key  of  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  island,  but  of  which  there  was  no  other 
indication  except  a  very  few  trigonometrical  elevations,  utterly 
unintelligible  except  to  one  familiar  with  the  locality. 

But  this  want,  it  is  said,  would  be  supplied  by  the  contour 
lines  which  are  now  being  inserted  in  the  Irish  maps  at  an 
expense  of  120,000/.,  and  which  are  given  in  the  sheets  of 
Wigtown  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  now  published.  In 
these  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  are  expressed,  not  as  in 
common  maps,  by  tints  of  shading  representing  the  slopes  of 
hills  and  mountains,  but  by  horizontal  lines,  each  running  at  a 
given  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  followed  out  round  all  the 
sides  of  hills  and  valleys,  like  the  Parallel  Roads  on  the  declivi- 
ties of  Glen  Roy.  This  system  was  first  proposed  in  the  middle 
of  last  century  by  a  Frenchman  named  Buache,  who  was  led  to 
the  idea  by  observing  the  lines  left  by  the  receding  tide  on  a 
sandy  shore.  He  described  his  discovery  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences*,  where  it  lay  buried  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  when  it  was  brought  into  use  by  a  countryman 
of  the  inventor,  M.  Dupain-Triel.f  Another  forty  years 
elapsed  before  this  discovery  came  again  into  use,  when  M. 
Olsen,  a  Dane,  published  an  orographical  map  of  Europe, 
divided  into  stages  on  the  same  principle  |,  and  it  has  since  been 
very  frequently  employed,  as  in  Berghaus',  Johnston's,  and 
other  Physical  Atlases.  In  France  the  value  of  this  method  of 
representing  elevation  had  been  under  discussion  both  in  1809, 
when  it  was  recommended  to  be  used  in  the  drawing,  but  not  in 
the  engraving  of  the  map,  and  in  1828,  when  another  com- 
mission, including  Arago,  Lapie  the  geographer,  De  la  Chasse, 
and  other  eminent  men,  reported  on  the  subject.  Contour  lines, 
therefore,  when  adopted  in  Ireland  in  1838,  were  not  new,  and 
their  value  should  have  been  well  understood. 

Sir  John  M'Neill  and  Mr.  Griffith  were  the  principal  wit- 
nesses in  favour  of  contouring,  but  admitted  that  they  had  no 
practical  experience  of  its  working ;  whereas  Mr.  Stephenson 
and  Mr.  Locke  were  strongly  opposed  to  it.  Mr.  Stephenson  had 
had  the  experience  of  a  contoured  map  in  Switzerland,  but  had 

*  See  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  for  1752,  p.  399. ;  for  1753,  p.  586. ;  and  for 
1759,  p.  109. 

\  La  France  consideree  dans  les  differentes  hauteurs  de  ses  plaines, 
Paris,  1791,  une  feuille  par  M.  Dupain-Triel. 

\  Commentaire  de  I'esquisse  orographique  de  I'Europe,  avec  trois 
cartes.     Copenhague,  1833. 
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derived  no  assistance  from  it  in  laying  out  a  line  of  railway  in 
that  country.  Mr.  Brunei,  too,  thinks  contouring  very  beau- 
tiful when  you  have  got  it ;  but  it  takes  a  long  time,  and  it  is 
very  costly  to  do  it  accurately,  —  and,  unless  accurate,  is  worse 
than  useless.  He  had  once  tried  contouring  in  a  very  difficult 
bit  of  ground  for  railway  purposes,  and  found  the  expense  very 
great  and  the  advantage  nothing.  With  such  practical  evidence 
of  the  worthlessness  of  contouring  for  engineering  purposes,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  subject  in  detail. 
Its  alleged  uses  for  draining  or  for  ascertaining  the  watershed  * 
of  basins  whence  towns  may  derive  their  supply  of  water,  we 
estimate  very  lightly.  To  the  scientific  botanist  or  agricul- 
turist it  may  be  of  value,  as  showing  the  height  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  at  which  certain  plants  grow  or  certain 
crops  can  be  cultivated.  Though  on  the  whole  much  preferring 
the  old  method  of  hill-sketching,  Sir  R.  Murchison  stated  that 
contouring  may  occasionally  be  of  great  value  in  enabling  mining 
engineers  and  geologists  to  mark  with  precision  the  outcrop  of 
different  beds  of  coal,  ironstone,  and  other  minerals.  In  such 
cases  we  also  acknowledge  its  utility,  but  more  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  curiosity  than  practical  value.  In  truth,  it  is  chiefly 
in  a  purely  scientific  view  that  we  attach  much  import- 
ance to  contouring.  In  many  cases  it  might  show  the  lines 
of  elevation  and  depression  more  accurately  than  mere  hill- 
sketching,  and  thus  enable  us  better  to  understand  the  physical 
structure  of  the  country.  For  this  purpose,  however,  the 
wilder  and  more  inaccessible  regions  are  equally  if  not  more 
important  than  any  other;  and  were  it  therefore  to  be  confined 
to  the  lower  districts,  to  the  limits  of  agriculture  or  planting, 
we  should  regard  it  as  comparatively  worthless.  On  maps  of 
the  scale  of  six  inches  or  larger,  contour  lines,  where  the  inclina- 
tion is  considerable,  and  the  vertical  distance  between  them  not 
too  great,  show  the  undulations  of  the  ground  very  well,  as  on 
the  left  of  sheet  10.  of  Wigtownshire.  But,  in  other  cases,  like 
that  on  the  right  of  the  same  sheet,  where  the  ground  is  more 
level,  they  make  little  appearance,  meandering  as  it  were  over 
the  waste  mosses,  amidst  gravel-pits  and  low  rocks.  To  be  of 
any  real  service,  also,  they  must  be  drawn  from  actual  measure- 

*  We  have  been  rather  surprised  at  Captain  YoUand's  definition  of 
this  term  '  watershed  '  to  the  Committee,  Quest.  1895  :  '  If  you  have  a 
'  large  natural,  though  irregular  basin,  the  watershed  Une  is  that 
*  which  the  water  will  run  down.'  The  word  has  been  used  in  Scot- 
land from  time  immemorial  to  express  the  line  on  the  top  of  a  ridge, 
where  the  water  flowing  to  two  different  basins  divides  (Scottice, 
sheds;   German,  scheiden,  to  divide). 
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nient  and  levelling,  or  they  do  more  harm  than  good,  giving  an 
appearance  of  accuracy,  vv^hich  in  reality  does  not  exist.  Hence, 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  six  inches  to  the  mile,  on  which  they  can- 
not be  put  in  from  actual  measurement,  contour  lines  are  a  mere 
substitute  for  hill-shading,  not  more  accurate  in  themselves,  and 
less  commonly  understood.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Irish  would 
do  Avell  to  stop  the  contouring  of  their  large  map,  estimated  to 
cost  120,000/.,  and  accept  as  a  substitute  a  reduced  map,  with 
the  hills  sketched  in,  which  could  be  done  for  about  85,000/. 

In  the  first  two  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  therefore, 
we  generally  concur.  The  map  on  the  six-inch  scale,  though 
useful  for  many  special  purposes,  is  less  generally  so  than  a 
map  on  the  one-inch  scale  would  be.  Some  of  the'  uses  of  the 
large  survey,  also,  are  ratlier  prospective  than  actual,  implying 
changes  either  in  the  laws  or  social  condition  of  the  people. 
Thus  the  law  of  property  must  be  changed  before  it  can  be  used 
as  a  record  of  sales  or  encumbrances ;  and  the  distribution  of 
the  population  greatly  modified,  before  it  can  be  again  required 
to  any  extent  worth  mentioning  for  railway  purposes.  In  the 
Lowland  districts,  railways  seem  already  too  numerous,  and 
as  for  new  railways  or  canals  In  the  Highlands,  'it  must,'  as 
Mr.  Stephenson  remarks,  '  be  a  desperate  mania  indeed  to  get 
'  so  far  north.'  The  uses  of  the  one  inch  on  the  other  hand  are 
general,  of  every  day  occurrence,  and  the  persons  who  would  be 
benefited  by  it  at  least  tenfold  more  numerous.  Hence,  if  we 
can  have  only  one  map,  this  ought  to  be  on  the  smaller  scale. 

For  the  reasons  just  stated,  this  first  point  in  a  great  measure 
determines  the  second.  Accurate  contour  lines  put  in  from 
actual  measurement,  can  only  be  laid  down  when  the  scale  is  six 
inches  or  more  to  the  mile,  and,  therefore,  in  reference  to 
smaller  maps,  the  question  is  one  merely  of  two  modes  of 
shading, — the  one  well  known,  and  easily  understood,  the  other 
less  known  and  less  intelligible.  In  some  cases,  also,  contour 
lines,  unless  very  closely  drawn,  would  not  mark  the  inequalities 
ot  the  ground.  Thus  many  extensive  river-valleys  In  the  lower 
parts  of  Scotland  are  only  separated  from  the  neighbouring 
plains  by  low  banks,  along  wdilch  It  is  just  possible  a  single 
contour  line  might  run,  whilst  the  next  higher  or  lower  might 
have  entirely  a  different  direction.  Yet  In  a  military  point  of 
view,  and  in  many  other  respects,  these  valleys  or  ravines  are  of 
very  high  Importance.  Contour  lines,  too,  have  reference  only 
to  the  present  levels  of  the  country,  whereas  many  valleys  and 
other  inequalities  hare  originated  when  the  ground  had  a  dif- 
ferent level  or  inclination,  which  they  consequently  do  not  well 
represent.     We,  therefore,  think  the  Committee  did  well  to  re- 
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coimncncl  tlic'ir  ul^andonincnt,  at  Icnst  for  the  present.  The 
(liily  exception  \vc  wonld  make,  wonUl  be  in  the  case  of  a  few 
of  the  more  important,  say,  at  100,  500,  1000,  2000,  and  .3000 
t'ctt  of  elevation,  whicli  wouUl  not  cost  much,  and  would  mark 
important  physical  relations  of  the  country.  Even  for  enfrineer- 
inu-  purposes,  these  few  well-marked  contour  lines  would  pro- 
lial)ly  be  more  useful  than  the  numerous  ones  now  drawn. 
These  contours,  too,  might  be  given  in  the  manner  mentioned 
liy  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  and  used  on  the  Continent,  in  combina- 
tion with  hill  shading.  Let  the  surveyors  begin  with  Ben 
Nevis,  take  tiieir  darkest  tint  for  the  rocky  walls  girdling  its 
summit,  and  reduce  its  intensity  by  regular  gradation  every 
.'((10  or  1000  feet,  marking  the  stages  by  a  slight  break  in  the 
shading  till  tliey  reach  the  shores  at  Fort  William,  and  they 
woulil  have  at  once  a  scale  of  shading  applicable  to  every  part  of 
the,  country,  and  a  system  of  contouring  intelligible  to  every 
eye. 

In  tlie  general  purport  of  the  third  recommendation,  *  That 

*  the  survey  and  plotting  on  the  two-inch  scale  be  proceeded  with 

*  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy,  with  a  view  to  the 

*  publication  within  ten  years  of  a  one-inch  map,  shaded  and 

*  engraved  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Ordnance  one-inch  map  of 

*  England,  with  as  many  elevations  as  possible,  given  in  figures,' 
we  fully  concur.  Such  a  map  as  is  here  described,  it  has  been 
shown,  is  the  one  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  to 
supply  those  wants,  its  publication  in  the  period  specified  is 
imperiously  demanded.  Such  a  map  too,  it  appears,  may  be 
produced  in  that  time  for  250,000^.,  whereas  the  six-inch  map 
with  contour  lines  will  cost  three  times  as  much,  or  750,000/. 
if  finished  in  fifteen  years,  but  if  suffered  to  drag  out  its 
weary  length  to  fifty,  as  at  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
lOOjOOOZ.  more.  The  only  point  in  the  recommendation  on 
which  any  doubt  can  be  entertained,  is  that  printed  above  in 
Italics,  *  on  the  two-inch  scale.'  The  Committee  probably 
inserted  these  words  on  account  of  the  saving  in  time  and  money 
which  they  thought  would  thus  be  eftected.  The  former,  the 
saving  of  time,  cannot  be  valued  too  highly  ;  the  money  must  be 
considered  as  of  less  consequence  in  a  great  undertaking  like 
this,  on  which  the  scientific  reputation  of  the  country  is  at  stake. 
The  question  ought  to  be,  not  how  the  cheapest,  but  how  the  best 
and  most  accurate  map,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  community, 
can  be  obtained — a  map  to  which  our  men  of  science  and  our 
corps  of  engineers  can  point,  without  fear  of  disgracing  themselves 
or  their  country  in  the  eyes  of  their  foreign  compeers.  This  is 
no  new  doctrine  in  this  Review.     One  of  the  ablest  and  most 
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eloquent  of  the  illustrious  group  of  scientific  men,  who  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century  adorned  the  metropolis  of  Scotland, 
Professor  Playfair,  long  ago  remarked,  in  an  Article  on  .this 
subject,  '  The  expense  of  the  Survey  is  of  little  moment,  com- 

*  pared  with  the  object  to  be  attained  by  it ;  but  in  all  times  of 

*  difficulty,  and  in  all  plans  of  economy,  the  indulgences  most 

*  intellectual  and  scientific  are  the  first  things  to  be  sacrificed.' 
He  adds,  and  we  trust  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  repeat  his  words, 
not  as  an  incitement  to  do  good,  but  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  good  conferred  ;   '  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Government 

*  that  it  has  been  so  far  otherwise  in  the  present  case.'  * 

Our  reasons  for  doubting  the  expediency  of  a  two  in  the  place 
of  a  six-inch  survey,  are  chiefly  the  following.  As  formerly 
mentioned,  six  inches  is  the  smallest  scale  on  which  every  thing 
can  be  laid  down  by  actual  measurement,  and  thus  a  rigidly 
accurate  plan  be  produced.  From  a  large  drawing,  a  map  on 
any  smaller  scale  can  be  prepared,  as  from  a  six-inch  survey,  a 
four-inch,  a  two-inch,  or  a  one-inch  map,  but  not  a  larger  map 
from  a  small  survey.  In  the  one  case,  the  errors  are  diminished, 
in  the  other  multiplied  and  increased.  Now,  though  neither  the 
public  nor  the  Government  require  a  larger  than  a  one-inch 
map  at  present,  the  time  may  come  when  this  is  wanted,  either 
of  the  whole  or  of  portions  of  the  country.  Sir  R.  ]Murchison, 
Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  and  other  witnesses  showed  that  such  maps 
may  soon  be  asked  for  in  the  rich  mining  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  central  valley,  and  there  are  portions  even  of  the 
bleak  north  where  they  may  be  required  for  other  purposes.' 
Thus  the  great  national  experiment  relative  to  the  density  of  the 
earth  is  still  imperfect :  and  the  accurate  astronomical  observa- 
tions of  Hutton  and  Maskelyne,  with  the  geological  researches  of 
Playfair,  have  been  in  a  manner  hitherto  thrown  away  from  the 
want  of  the  topographical  knowledge  which  a  survey  on  the  large 
scale  would  supply.  Now,  unless  there  are  strong  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  we  would  propose  that  the  survey  should  be  continued 
on  the  six-inch  scale,  and  the  drawings,  either  on  paper  or  laid 
down  on  copper,  be  preserved  in  the  public  archives  as  in  France, 
so  that,  should  the  time  come  when  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
the  larger  map  was  needed,  the  means  of  supplying  them  would 
then  be  in  existence,  and  the  expense  of  a  double  survey  be 
saved.  It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  this  would  not  be  the 
more  economical  plan  even  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  survey 
on  this  scale  being  a  more  mechanical  operation  requires,  as 
above  said,  a  less  highly  qualified,  and  therefore  cheaper  class  of 

*  Edinburgh  Eeview,  vol.  v.  p.  390. 
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surveyors,  of  whom  the  Ordnance  have  already  a  great  body 
trained  to  the  work;  whereas  for  the  two-inch  plotting;,  another 
grade  of  men  would  require  to  be  engaged  and  trained.  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  from  a  fourteenth  to  a 
twelfth  of  the  country  has  been  surveyed  on  this  scale,  which 
could  thus  be  more  easily  extended  to  the  remainder  than  a  new 
survey  on  another  scale.  But  to  avoid  all  misapprehension,  we 
must  again  repeat,  that  what  is  here  asked,  is  not  a  six-inch 
maj),  but  a  six-inch  survey  for  the  one-inch  map,  the  speedy 
publication  of  which,  Scotland  so  urgently  demands,  and  which 
she  will  not  quietly  submit  to  see  delayed  or  compromised,  on 
any  pretence  whatever. 

The  fourth  recommendation,  —  That  the  survey  be  proceeded 

*  with  steadily  from  south  to  north,  as  was  the  original  inten- 

*  tion  ' —  a[)pears  so  rational,  that  it  might  seem  superfluous  in 
the  Committee  to  introduce  it  into  their  Report.  But  in  reality 
it  is  not  so,  as  the  following  facts  prove.  The  survey  com- 
menced at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  country,  in  Wigtown,  and 
proceeded  regularly  through  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
into  Dumfriesshire,  where  it  would  soon  have  joined  that  going 
on  in  England.  In  the  meantime,  however,  Sir  James  Mathe- 
son  made  application  to  the  Ordnance  to  have  the  island  of 
Lewis  surveyed  out  of  its  order,  offering  to  pay  some  1,200/.  or 
1,500/.  of  the  expense,  and  to  purchase  100  copies  of  the  map. 

•  For  this  paltry  consideration  —  we  can  call  it  nothing  else  — 
\  the  Treasury  sanctioned  a  portion  of  the  force  being  sent  to  that 
\  remote,  uninteresting,  almost  unvisited  island,  where  they  have 
\.  been  working  since  July,  1846,  and  have  nearly  finished  a  map 
;  of  it  on  the  six-inch  scale,  and  fully  contoured,  at  an  expense  of 
i about  15,000/.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  condemn  too  strongly 
Uhe  short-sighted  policy  of  interrupting  a  great  public  under- 
taking for  any  mere  private  considerations ;  and  the  smallness 
of  the  bribe  does  not  lessen  the  offence,  which  we  trust  never  to 
see  repeated 

The  fifth  recommendation  of  the  Committee  is,  that  certain 
sugn^cstions  made  by  Mr.  Brunei  in  his  evidence  be  adopted. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  public  inquiry  like  the 
present,  that  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  map  can 
be  made  with  n»ore  effect  than  in  any  other  method;  and  a  per- 
manent committee,  in  part  at  least,  composed  of  scientific  men, 
might  thus  produce  very  beneficial  results.  Mr.  Brunei's  re- 
commendations were,  that  either  the  edges  of  the  sheets  should 
be  true  meridians  —  that  is,  north  and  south  lines  —  or  that 
lines  should  be  drawn  through  the  centre  (or  marks  made  on  the 
margins)  of  each  sheet,  giving  the  north  and  south,  and  cast  and 
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west  correctly.  As  Mr.  Brunei  states,  the  sides  of  the  sheets 
in  the  English  maps  are  far  from  due  north  and  south,  and  are 
thus  apt  to  mislead  the  public,  who  generally  believe  this  to  be 
the  case.  Another  of  Mr.  Brunei's  suggestions  is,  that  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  should  be  inserted  on  each  sheet ;  and  a 
third,  that  the  scale,  as  formerly  mentioned,  should  be  marked 
in  the  centre  of  the  sheet,  and  not  merely  on  the  margin,  where 
it  is  apt  to  be  cut  off  when  the  maps  arc  mounted.  As  Mr. 
Keith  Johnston  suggests,  the  magnetic  north  (the  true  is  already 
given  by  the  meridian),  or  variation  of  the  compass  at  the  time 
the  sheet  was  surveyed,  should  also  be  marked,  together  with  aa 
explanation  of  all  symbols,  and  the  datura  line  of  the  elevations. 
The  first  is  the  most  important  of  these  additions,  and  implies 
that  each  sheet  should  have  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
survey  attached,  a  point  of  very  great  importance  in  other  re- 
spects. To  these  improvements  may  be  added  Sir  R.  Murchi- 
son's  suggestion,  adopted  by  the  Committee,  that  tlie  heights  of 
the  tops  of  all  the  principal  hills  and  mountains,  of  the  bottoms 
of  valleys,  and  of  intermediate  stations,  when  accurately  ascer- 
tained, should  be  inserted  inficfures.  Among  the  more  desirable 
localities  to  have  their  altitude  thus  fixed,  are  the  junction  of 
streams  and  rivers,  and  the  cols,  passes  or  necks  (Jiawses  of  the 
Border  shepherds  =  hals  of  Germans)  between  the  mountains. 
The  latter  are  especially  important  both  as  marking  the  points  of 
communication  between  independent  valleys,  and  also  lines  of 
fracture  and  depression  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  They  thus 
indicate  phenomena  of  the  same  oi'der  with  the  elevation  of 
mountain  ranges,  or  are,  in  truth,  the  negative  side  of  the  same 
great  physical  fact. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  us,  and  to  every  one  who  now  takes  an  interest  in  the 
geography  of  Scotland,  is  undoubtedly  that  with  which  tl>ey 
conclude  their  Report.  For  this,  were  there  nothing  more,  the 
Committee  would  deserve  our  warm  acknowledgments;  but  we 
must  also  thank  them,  and  in  particular  their  able  young  chair- 
man, the  Honourable  F.  Charteris,  for  the  skill  and  ability 
they  have  shown  in  bringing  this  difficult  inquiry  to  so  suc- 
cessful a  result.  AVe  must,  however,  remind  such  of  them  as 
are  natives  of  Scotland  that  their  country  looks  for  more  at 
their  hands  ;  and  that  to  earn  her  full  meed  of  gratitude,  they 
must  not  only  counsel  well,  but  see  that  their  good  counsels  are 
speedily  carried  into  execution.  Some  of  them  would,  we  be- 
lieve, have  willingly  obtained  more  for  Scotland  ;  but  knowing 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  their  country 
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will  frlivflly  accept,  if  quickly  ijivcn,  what  they  now  urge  in  the 
concluding  words  of  their  Report :  — 

'  Your  Committee,  therefore,  feel  that  they  ran  confidently  recom- 
m<>nil  such  increase  of  the  annual  grant  as  will  complete  the  publi- 
cation of  the  survey  of  Scotland,  as  proposed,  within  a  period  of  teu 
years ;  so  that  some  at  least  of  the  present  generation  may  hope  to 
live  to  see  it  fuiishcd.' 

"Whatever  decision  the  Govcrnnicnt  may  come  to  on  the  other 
questions  involved  in  the  Report,  —  on  the  scale  of  the  map,  on 
contour  lines,  or  hill  shading,  —  on  this  point  wc  trust  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  will  submit  to  no  compromise.  It  is  of  little 
consequence  to  them  that  the  best  of  all  possible  maps,  such  as 
the  heart  of  Optimist  could  desire,  shall  be  produced  in  fifty  years 
from  the  present  date.  Wc  can  compare  such  a  proposal  to 
nothing  but  the  Barmecide  feast  in  the  Arabian  Talcs,  To  us 
it  is  assuredly  better  economy  to  spend  a  million  sterling  on  a 
map  we  can  use  and  enjoy,  than  the  tenth  of  it  on  one  our 
children  can  hardly  hope  to  sec.  But  the  true  economy  is  the 
other  way,  as  Lord  jNlontoaglc  most  emphatically  states.  When 
asked,  '  as  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and,  therefore, 
•*  as  a  person  who,  for  a  considerable  period,  had  the  charge 
of  the  public  purse,'  — 

'  Whether  you  consider  that,  ultimatel}',  the  most  economical 
i|  course  for  the  nation  to  pursue  is  to  limit  the  amount  of  money 
ij  voted  for  the  survey,  and  to  spread  it  over  a  considerable  number 
;'  of  years,  or  to  increase  the  annual  grant,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
\  pleting  the  survey  within  a  period,  say,  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ? 
i  *  I  have  no  doubt,'  he  replies,  '  that  the  latter  course  is  infinitely 
j  preferable.  That  was  the  one  upon  which  I  invariably  acted,  when 
j  I  was  responsible  for  the  financial  condition  of  this  country;  and 
■f  anxious  as  I  was,  and  as  Parliament  was,  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
;|  the  year  as  much  as  possible,  I  do  not  think,  in  the  whole  of  the  ten 
[,  years  that  I  was  concerned  Avith  the  finances  of  this  country,  I  ever 
ij  refused,  or  threw  a  difficulty,  for  a  moment,  in  the  way  of  the 
Ordnance  taking  any  grant  for  the  survey  that  could  be  usefully 
i  spent  within  the  yeur  ;  because  I  am  sure  that  that  principle  is  the 
sound  economy  of  tlie  case.  It  is  not  hi/  a  long  and  ddatori/  process, 
I  with  inadequate  weans,  that  you  can  do  anything.  The  English  map 
j  would  have  been  infinitely  better  than  it  is,  if  it  had  been  carried  on 
i  with  the  large  resources,  and  with  the  larger  staff  that  there  have 
!  tteen  in  Ireland,  and  so  in  Scotland.' 

'  i  This  opinion  of  Lord  !Montcagle  is  more  than  confirmed  by 
I  j  the  evidence  of  the  ofhccrs  of  the  survey.  Thus  Captain  Yol- 
i;  land  tells  us,  that  if  the  six-inch  map  be  finished  in  fifteen 
f';  years,  it  will  cost  100,000/.  less  than  if  not  finished  for  fifty 
:  years,  this  sum  having  been  wasted  on  general  superintendence, 
i        VOL.  XCV.  NO.  CXCIII.  r 
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In  other  words  —  and  we  wish  both  the  people  of  Scotland  and 
the  Parliament  to  remember  this  —  both  the  six-inch  and  the 
one-inch  map  can  be  finished  in  fifteen  years  for  the  same  sum  of 
money  that  the  former  alone  will  cost  if  deferred  for  fifty  years. 
"With  the  economical  object  of  saving  money,  therefore,  speedy 
publication  is  the  best,  and  in  the  higher  economy  of  letting  us 
have  the  immediate  use  of  what  we  have  paid  for,  it  is  infinitely 
preferable.  Besides,  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  by  delaying 
its  completion  for  such  a  long  period,  a  worse  map  is  produced 
at  the  end ;  or,  rather,  it  will  not  he  a  map  at  all,  but  fragments 
of  many  maps,  representing  wholly  divero  seonditions  of  the 
country,  and  made  by  different  individuals,  with  distinct  views 
and  modes  of  working.  Even  the  very  engraving  will  not  be 
of  a-piece,  but  will  change  as  one  generation  of  artists  rises  up 
to  succeed  another. 

But  why,  it  may  be  said,  are  the  people  of  Scotland  so 
anxious  to  obtain  a  map  ?  What  is  the  great  use  or  benefit 
they  expect  from  it,  that  they  should  feel  so  indignant  at  its 
delay  ?  To  this  it  might  be  enough  to  answer  that  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  Scotsmen  are  so  ignorant  as  not  duly  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  a  correct  map,  whether  it  be  used  for  the  safe 
navigation  of  their  coasts  and  rivers,  the  construction  of  roads, 
canals,  drains,  and  mines,  or  for  all  military  operations ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  higher  branches  of  science  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made.  But  we  Vv'ould  also  tell  such  objectors, 
that  every  civilised  country  on  the  earth  has  shown  a  similar 
anxiety  ;  that  France,  though  possessing  the  fine  map  of  Cassini, 
has  yet,  amid  all  her  troubles,  and  revolutions,  and  financial 
diflSculties,  begun  a  new  survey  and  map,  of  which  three-fourths 
are  published,  though  the  area  of  her  territory  is  seven  times 
greater  than  Scotland  * ;  that  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  German  states,  have  maps  even  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  Ordnance  map  of  England  f ;  that  our  brethren  in 
America  are  engaged  in  a  similar  labour ;  and  that  even  the 
dreary  Iceland  has  now  a  large  and  accurate  map  of  its  lava 
deserts,  snowfields,  and  burning  mountains.     When  every  other 


*  The  Survey  is  on  the  scale  of  ^^f^^^th  nature ;  copies  are  made 
of  ^-owo  J  on  which  the  hills  are  drawn,  and  from  these  the  published 
map,  reduced  at  once  by  a  pentograph  on  the  plates.  It  is  on  the 
scale  of  goooo^^^  ^^  f  'vach  nearly  to  the  mile,  the  small  scale  bei^ig 
adopted  with  military  views.  The  larger  map  is  deposited  iu  the 
archives,  and  copies  made  from  it  when  needed.  Belgiu^n,  Prussia, 
and  some  other  States,  have  adopted  the  same  scale. 

t  Bavaria,  Baden,  &c.  on  a  scale  of  -^ro-6^'^^  nature,  or  l-^^th  inch 
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j)art  of  the  civilised  earth  has  thus  ojot  maps,  can  \vc  wonder 
that  Scotland  should  want  one  also,  that  it  should  not  wish  to 
lif  an  anomaly  amonir  the  nations,  and  treated  like  a  stei)-child 
hiside  the  sister  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland? 

It  has,  however,  already  appeared  when  considering  the  scale 
of  the  map,  that  there  are  many  other  substantial  reasons  for 
wishing  a  good  map  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here. 
To  one  point  only,  as  of  more  general  interest,  shall  we  now 
allude  in  a  few  sentences.  A  good  map  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  the  kingdom,  the  ancient  fortunes  ami 
present  condition  of  its  inhabitants.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
did  Scotland  maintain  her  freedom,  whilst  Ireland  has  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  every  invader,  to  the  northern  Danes  and  the 
English  chivalry  under  Strongbow  ?  This  did  not  wholly  arise 
from  the  different  character  of  the  two  nations,  but  in  part  at 
least  from  the  physical  structure  of  the  lands  they  respectively 
inhabited,  —  a  structure  only  to  be  seen  on  the  ground  itself,  or 
on  good  maps  with  the  mountains  drawn  from  nature  not  from 
the  imagination  of  the  engraver.  Ireland,  though  more  compact 
than  Scotland,  and  fenced  in  by  a  wall  of  water  on  every  side, 
is  yet  far  less  defensible.  Her  mountain  ranges  are  thrown  out 
to  the  sea-shore,  or  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  flat  plains, 
from  which  they  rise  like  solitary  isles  in  the  ocean.  Instead 
therefore  of  forming  points  of  union  and  defence  to  the  country, 
they  became  causes  of  separation  and  weakness.  From  a  very 
early  period  accordingly,  the  island  was  cut  up  into  four  king- 
doms, corresponding  to  the  four  chief  mountain  groups,  each 
with  its  own  septs  and  petty  kings,  ready  in  mutual  hostility  to 
their  neighbours  to  make  common  cause  with  any  invader.  In 
Scotland,  as  a  good  map  would  show,  the  physical  formation  of 
the  land  is  entirely  different.  The  mountain  chains  range  from 
side  to  side,  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  country,  forming  oft- 
repeated  lines  of  bulwarks  which  an  invader  must  break  through 
or  turn.  After  their  deadly  fight  at  Largs,  the  Northmen  rarely 
troubled  Scotland,  and  her  chief  opponent  was  her  powerful  sister 
in  the  south,  whose  schemes  of  conquest  were  begun  even  before 
the  Third  E  Iward,  and  scarcely  terminated  with  the  union  of  the 
crowns.  Now  what  were  the  piiysical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
an  English  invasion,  that  enal)led  Scotland  to  fight  successfully 
the  war  of  freedom  ?  Where  the  two  kingdoms  join,  the 
Solway  Firth  and  Tweed  contract  the  line  of  junction  to  a  mere 
neck.  In  the  centre  of  this  narrow  pass  rises  the  first  of  Scot- 
land's mountain  bulwarks,  the  well-known  Cheviot  and  Liddes- 
dale  Fells,  over  which  indeed  the  Romans  formed  a  military 
way,  but  one  never  used  by  any  subsequent  hostile  invader  more 
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formidable  than  the  Percy,  when  he  came  to  drive  the  deer  of 
the  Douglas  in  Chevy-Chace.  Every  historic  invasion  of 
Scotland  took  place  by  the  East  or  West  Marches,  round,  the 
ends  of  this  impenetrable  barrier,  and  scarcely  was  it  passed 
when  the  still  more  lofty  and  difficult  chain  of  the  Lammer- 
muirs,  or  Southern  Highlands,  Avith  their  innumerable  dales, 
full  of  the  hardy  border  clans,  whose  *  game  was  war,'  had  to  be 
encountered.  Let  iis  suppose  this  too  passed  on  the  east,  and 
the  invader  finds  himself  at  Dunbar,  with  the  broad  Forth 
before  him,  along  which  he  must  march  almost  due  west  for 
full  sixty  miles,  befoi'e  meeting  a  passage  to  the  northern  shore. 
And  then  the  range  of  the  Ochills  and  the  Firth  of  Tay  form 
new  impediments,  only  overcome  to  involve  the  bold  intruder 
in  tlic  v>^ilder  recesses  of  the  Grampians.  In  all  this  distance 
too  the  heart  of  the  country  was  left  untouched,  and  the  natives 
following  out  the  Fabian  policy  of  Bruce,  who  well  knew  the 
true  strength  of  the  country  he  so  gloriously  defended,  were 
safe  in  the  recesses  of  the  wild  mountains  in  which  the  Liddel 
and  Esk,  the  Teviot,  Tweed,  and  Clyde,  have  their  springs. 

We  cannot  now  go  into  details  on  this  interesting  subject  and 
fear  that  these  few  statements  convey  but  a  feeble  impression  of 
the  strong  light  which  a  study  of  the  geological  and  geographi- 
cal structure  of  tlie  land  throws  on  the  facts  of  its  history. 
Familiar  fi'om  childhood  with  the  bold  deeds  recoi'ded  by 
Barbour  and  Blind  Harry,  and  the  wild  legends  of  the  Border 
Minstrelsy,  it  was  only  a  study  of  the  localities  themselves  that 
taught  us  their  full  significance,  for  in  the  best  maps  we  could 
consult,  the  natural  features  of  the  country  are  either  omitted, 
or,  still  woi'se,  disfigured  or  distorted.  The  history  of  the 
IS^orth  has  sutFered  in  a  like  (if  not  a  worse)  manner.  Our  rude 
maps  form  but  poor  illustrations,  for  example,  of  the  bold 
marches  of  Montrose,  of  the  rebellions  of  '15  and  '45,  or  the 
reasons  why  the  last  great  conflict  between  the  Highlands  and 
Lowlands,  was  fought  at  Harlaw.  They  leave  in  equal  dark- 
ness the  distribution  of  clans  and  races,  which  good  maps  would 
greatly  illustrate,  and  shed  no  ray  of  light  on  the  peculiar  rela- 
tionship of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in  Scotland,  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  land  is  often  very 
apparent. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  long  Article  to  a  termination  ;  and 
we  shall  do  so  by  an  anecdote,  the  moral  of  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover.  Once  on  a  time,  some  of  his  parishioners 
waited  on  a  worthy  clergyman  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  to  com- 
plain that  they  had  been  expelled  from  a  pew  in  the  church 
they  had  long  occupied.     After  stating  their  case,  the  honest 
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jicu^ant  who  acted  as  spokesman  of  tlic  party,  concluded  with 
the  remark  — '  And  now,  iS'n;  it  is  not  that  we  care  for  your 
'  ])rcaching,  but  it  is  just  our  right,  and  we  will  have  it.' 
( )l(l  Thomas  is  a  good  rei)rcsentative  of  the  feeling  of  his 
coiintrynien  in  reference  to  the  Survey.  Many  of  them  do  care 
Itu-  tiie  map,  others  of  them  may  not  care  for  it,  but  all  Scots- 
iih  11  feel  that  what  England  has  got,  and  Ireland  has  got,  is 
."Jutland's  ri<>ht  and  their  right,  and  iiiEY  will  have  it. 
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A  S  the  season  advances,  the  new  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  which  Lord  John  llussell  announced  for  the 
beginning  of  the  Session,  begins  to  excite  public  attention. 
Conjectures  as  to  what  it  will  be,  suggestions  as  to  what  it 
ought  to  be,  have  appeared  in  several  journals,  and  been  made 
at  a  few  public  meetings.  While  some  have  ventured  to  pro- 
phesy its  chief  features,  and  others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  dictate 
its  minute  details,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  humbler 
function  ;  and,  assuming  neither  the  right  to  prescribe,  nor  the 
power  to  foresee,  shall  simply  attempt  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
fair  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  measure  when  it 
shall  be  propounded,  by  fixing  the  mind  of  the  nation  on  the 
most  prominent  and  turning  points,  —  for  instance,  on  the  mean- 
ing of  the  British  Constitution,  the  object  it  has  in  view,  the 
modifications  already  introduced  in  furtherance  of  that  object, 
and  the  residue  which  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  The 
effect  of  past  alterations  may  guldens  in  our  opinion  of  the  neces- 
sity, and  in  our  choice  of  the  direction,  of  those  now  demanded 
or  proposed  ;  and  the  experience  of  our  predecessors  and  our 
neighbours  may  be  brought  in  aid  of  our  own  wisdom.  From  a 
consideration  of  these  things  we  shall  endeavour  to  infer  what  it 
would  be  wise  to  desire  and  reasonable  to  expect ;  —  starting 
from  a  serious  conviction  that  the  subject  is  by  no  means  as 
easy,  the  treatment  of  it  as  simple,  or  the  decision  regarding  it 
as  obvious  and  indisputable,  as  many  of  our  fellow-reformers 
delight  to  represent  it. 

The  lieform  Act  of  1832,  as  every  year  will  render  more  and 
more  perceptible,  eftectcd  a  vast  and  radical  alteration  in  the 
action,  though  not  in  the  theory,  of  our  Constitution,  and  en- 
tailed changes  of  corresponding  magnitude  in  the  conduct  of 


*  It  is  proper  to  state  that  this  Article  has  no  official  character. 
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public  affairs,  and  in  the  relations  of  the  various  elements  of  our 
complicated  polity.  These  changes  may  be  regarded  as  operating 
in  a  threefold  direction  :  — 

In  the  relation  of  Parliament  to  the  Country  and  to  Legis- 
lation. 

In  the  reciprocal  relations  of  Ministers  and  Parliament. 

In  the  functions  and  qualifications  of  Ministers. 
The  immediate  and  most  obvious  effect  of  the  Reform  Bill 
was,  for  the  first  time,  fully  and  fairly  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
Parliament  the  feelings  and  opinions  —  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions —  the  well  or  ill-understood  interests  of  the  country. 
The  House  of  Commons  became  the  bond  fide  representative, 
not  indeed  of  the  people,  as  that  word  is  commonly  and  inaccu- 
rately used,  but  of  that  influential  and  educated  portion  of  the 
numbers  of  the  community  which  more  properly  deserve  that 
name.  It  became,  imperfectly  it  is  true,  but  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  not  indeed  the  echo  of  the 
popular  voice,  but  an  instrument  largely  played  upon  by  that 
voice  wherever  distinctly  expressed.  It  was,  indeed,  not  yet 
the  nominee  of  the  masses,  but  it  ceased  to  be  the  nominee 
of  the  AVliig  or  Tory  aristocracy,  and  became  the  nominee  of 
that  combination  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  which  the 
constituencies  are  composed.  Since  the  Keform  Bill,  the  Par- 
liament has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  demands  of  public 
opinion  :  — it  may  have  been  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  the  extent 
or  unanimity  of  that  opinion ;  it  may  have  been  perplexed  as  to 
its  precise  meaning  and  demands ;  but  it  has  never  been  charge- 
able either  with  careless  inattention  or  suDen  and  dogged  resist- 
ance. Some  measure  of  the  influence  in  this  respect  which  has 
been  exercised  by  the  Reform  Bill  may  be  gathered  by  remem- 
bering that,  while  during  the  forty-six  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  downfall  of  the  Coalition  ]\Iinistry  in  1784  and  the 
formation  of  Lord  Grey's  administration  in  1830,  the  Whigs 
came  into  power  only  once,  and  then  held  office  only  for  a  single 
year,  —  of  the  twenty  years  which  passed  since,  they  have  held 
office  for  sixteen.  In  addition  to  this,  all  parties  have,  as  it 
Avere,  been  pushed  on  many  steps  in  advance  of  their  previous 
position.  The  Whigs  have  become  more  Radical,  and  the  Tories 
more  Whiggish  than  they  were.  Indeed,  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  old  boundary  lines  between  the  various 
sections  of  politicians  have  been  swept  away,  and  that  they 
differ  no  longer  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree  ;  —  they  are  de- 
scribable  not  as  the  opponents,  or  the  advocates  of  progress,  but 
as  distinguished  only  by  the  rate  of  their  progression,  and  the 
limits  at  which  they  respectively  propose  to  stop. 


I  ^.')2.  CliiUKjc  wruiujht  by  the  first  Ilcfurm  iiill.  2i<3 

IJut  ;i  still  greater  and  more  significant  change  has  to  be 
iioliced.  As  Parliament  became  more  and  more  influenced  by 
[Mililic  oi)inion,  and  more  sensitively  and  promptly  responsive  to 
[M^pular  sentiment ;  — as  the  Country  became  more  conscious  of 
its  power,  and  more  cognisant  of  its  direct  action  on  the  pro- 
erc'dings  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  natural  that  its  interest  in 
those  proceedings  shoidd  increase.  So  long  as  its  operation  on 
the  decision  of  great  political  questions  was  dubious,  languid, 
and  remote ;  so  long  as  it  felt  that  these  matters  were  settled 
b\-  a  body,  in  the  selection  and  control  of  which  its  voice 
u  as  little  more  than  nominal ;  there  was  comparatively  small 
inducement,  on  tiie  part  of  men  unconnected  with  public  life,  to 
acipiire  information,  or  form  opinions,  or  propagate  discussion, 
on  such  matters.  So  long  as  the  question  put  before  them  at 
cKctions  was,  not  — '  What  is  your  opinion  upon  this  important 
'  measure?' — but,  '  Will  you  vote  for  the  nominee  of  this  or 
*  that  great  aristocratic  party?'  they  naturally  concerned  them- 
selves far  more  with  men  than  with  measures,  and  were  likely 
to  be  influenced  rather  by  considerations  of  personal  interest  or 
affection  than  of  the  public  welfare.  But  in  proportion  as  their 
power  of  influencing  parliamentary  decisions  increased,  their 
interest  in  these  was  enhanced,  and  the  duty  of  qualifying  them- 
selves to  form  a  sound  judgment  upon  them  became  more  obvious 
and  pressing.  Hence  all  Englislnnen  were  on  a  sudden  more 
completely  and  habitually  transformed  into  politicians  than  at 
any  period  previous  to  1832  ;  —  the  middle  ranks,  because  the 
real  power  of  ultimate  decision  was  j)laced  in  their  hands,  — the 
lower  orders,  because  they  perceived  how  closely  their  interests 
were  affected  by  decisions  over  which  they  desired  to  have  their 
share  of  control,  and  the  control  of  which  seemed  to  be  now 
brought  more  visibly  within  their  reach.  Before  the  Reform 
Bill,  Parliament  was  the  arena  where,  by  the  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  with  nominally  closed  doors,  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  were  discussed  and  settled  ;  —  it  was  the  body  to  which 
the  people  delegated  the  task  of  thinking  and  acting  for  them 
in  all  political  concerns ; — having  chosen  their  representatives, 
or  ratified  the  choice  of  others,  their  political  duty  was  at  an 
€nd,  their  influence  and  interest  in  the  matter  ceased ;  or  if  any 
eccentric  individual  still  had  a  fancy  to  watch  and  criticise  the 
conduct  of  parliament  or  particular  members,  and  pronounce 
judunient  on  specific  operations,  he  did  so  as  a  work  of  amusement 
and  supererogation.  Within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  the 
elite  (by  assumption  and  courtesy)  of  the  nation  —  men  trained 
to  the  task  by  study  and  experience  —  nightly  investigated  and 
discussed  those  knotty  and  perplexing  topics,  and  weighed  those 
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stupendous  imperial  interests,  which  mere  common  minds  were 
not  qualified  to  comprehend ;  and  by  means  of  this  division  and 
delegation  of  labour,  the  mass  of  the  community  were  enabled 
to  go  about  their  own  private  concerns  with  security  and  un- 
divided attention,  leaving  public  affairs  to  their  specially  ap- 
pointed guardians. 

But  now  all  this  is  changed.  The  alteration,  which  had 
begun  before  the  Reform  Bill,  was  hastened  and  consummated 
by  the  agitation  and  discussion  attendant  on  that  great  national 
struggle,  and  has  been  becoming  yearly  stronger  and  more 
marked  ever  since.  Parliament  is  no  longer  the  only,  nor  the 
chief  arena  for  political  debate.  Public  meetings  and  the  Press 
are  fast  encroaching  upon  and  superseding  its  originally  exclusive 
functions.  Every  man  has  become  a  politician  ;  and  exercises 
his  judgment  far  less  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  individual 
Member  whom  he  sends  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  repre- 
sent him,  than  upon  the  principle,  bearing,  and  detail  of  the 
specific  measures  laid  before  that  House.  Nay,  the  change 
goes  further  even  than  this.  The  Country  often  takes  pre- 
cedence of  the  Legislature,  both  in  the  discussion  and  decision  of 
public  affairs.  Public  opinion  is  formed  out  of  doors ;  and^  is 
only  revised,  ratified,  and  embodied  within.  Active  and  able  in- 
dividuals— sometimes  men  of  business,  sometimes  philanthropists^., 
sometimes  theoretical  economists  —  study  some  especial  branch 
of  political  philosophy  or  social  well-being,  form  their  opinion 
upon  it,  arrange  their  arguments,  collect  their  facts,  promulgate 
their  views,  inform  the  public,  agitate  the  country,  excite,  and 
at  length  get  possession  of,  the  Press ;  and,  when  by  these  means 
the  community  at  large  has  become  sufficiently  Inoculated  with 
their  doctrine,  they  bring  it  before  Parliament  in  the  form  of  a 
specific  proposition;  —  and  Parliament  examines,  discusses,  per- 
haps modifies,  and  retards  ;  but  never  finally  rejects,  unless  the 
popular  feeling  which  has  urged  the  measure  so  far  forward 
should  prove  to  be  only  a  partial  or  transient  phase  of  public 
opinion.  The  functions  of  Parliament  are  no  longer  initiatory  ; 
or  in  a  far  less  degree  than  formerly.  It  has  become  too  busy, 
too  confused,  too  unphllosophical  for  that.  The  independent 
thinker  originates ;  the  Country  listens,  disputes,  sifts,  ripens : 
the  Parliament  revises  and  enacts.  Like  its  synonyme,  the  old 
Parliament  of  Paris,  it  has  become  a  body  in  which  lits-de-justice 
are  perpetually  held,  to  register  the  decrees,  not  of  the  sovereign 
prince,  but  of  the  sovereign  people.  Whether  it  is  desirable 
that  this  should  be  so,  may  admit  of  doubt :  —  the  fact  that  it  is 
so,  admits  of  none. 

A  considerable  change  has  also  been  wrought  by  the  Reform 
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Act  in  the  character  and  general  aspect  of  Parliament,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difVerent  class  of  men  who  arc  sent  up,  and  the 
more  efficient  and  vij^ilant  control  exercised  over  them  by  their 
several  constituencies.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
House  of  Commons  comprises  a  greater  amount  than  Ibrmcrly 
of  commanding  genius  or  eminent  wisdom.  It  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  the  natural  and  necessary  tendency  of  that, 
measure,  as  of  every  measure  which  popularises  the  Legislature- 
has  not  been  to  exclude  one  order  of  superior  minds,  and  that 
the  highest  order.  There  is  a  class  of  men  of  refined  tastes,  of 
philosophic  temper,  of  profound  thought,  of  wide  and  compre- 
hensive views ;  who,  being  capable  of  seeing  all  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, can  adopt  no  side  with  that  passionate  and  exclusive  zeal 
which  is  demanded  by  its  fanatical  supporters ;  who,  penetrating 
too  deeply  the  weaknesses,  the  selfishness,  the  blunders  of  every 
party,  can  attach  themselves  devotedly  to  none  ;  who,  foreseeing 
more  clearly  and  profoundly  than  their  fellows  tlie  full  and 
remote  eftects  of  every  promising  enactment  on  which  the  popu- 
lar fancy  niay  successively  fix  its  affections,  estimates  each  more 
justly,  and  by  consequence,  more  moderately ;  who  know  too 
well  how  surely  excessive  expectations  lead  to  disappointment 
and  reaction,  to  be  able  often  to  share  the  general  enthusiasm ; 
who,  gifted  with  too  keen  and  subtle  a  discernment  of  '  the  soul 
of  goodness  in  things  evil,'  are  regarded  by  the  multitude  as 
paradoxical,  fantastic,  and  impracticable  ;  who  cannot  soil  their 
lips  by  repeating  the  hollow  or  dishonest  watchwords  of  the 
hour,  nor  stain  their  conscience  by  bearing  a  part  in  the  violence 
and  injustice  which  often  mark  periods  of  national  excitement, 
nor  bow  their  haughty  honour  to  follow  even  their  own  banner 
through  miry  ways  or  to  a  tarnished  victory.  These  are  pre- 
cisely the  men  a  large  infusion  of  whom  in  any  legislative 
assembly  is  imperatively  needed  to  elevate  its  character,  to 
dignify  its  tone,  to  moderate  its  excesses,  to  counteract  the 
tendencies,  and  control  the  impulses  to  which  all  such  assem- 
blies are  naturally  prone.  Yet  they  are  precisely  the  men  whom 
!  popular  constituencies  can  least  appreciate,  and  by  whom  the 
sacrifices  and  concessions  needed  to  please  popular  consti- 
tuencies can  least  be  endured. 

Of  this  order  of  men,  therefore,  there  would  necessarily  be 
fewer  in  a  lieformcd  Parliament  than  under  the  old  regime.  It 
is  probable,  also,  that  there  are  fewer  men  of  surpassing  powers 
of  any  kind.  But  at  tlie  same  time  there  is  at  least  as  great  an 
aggregate  and  as  high  an  average  of  talent.  The  level  may  not 
be  higher,  but  there  are  many  more  who  come  up  to  it.  There 
lare  more  men  of  business,  more  men  of  competent  capacity  to 
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enter  into  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  various  questions  which 
come  before  them.  There  is  less  high  and  commanding  eloquence 
than  formerly ;  less  also,  perhaps,  of  lucid  statement  and  masterly- 
grasp  of  understanding ;  but  for  one  man  who  took  a  part  iu; 
the  debates  of  former  times  there  are  at  least  five  who  bear 
their  share  —  and  a  creditable  share — now. 

Before  the  Reform  Bill,  members  of  Parliament,  Avitli  few 
exceptions,  belonged  to  two  classes;  —  those  to  whom  politics 
was  a  profession,  hereditary  or  selected,  —  who  entered  public 
life  as  'others  enter  the  Navy  or  the  Church,  feeling  a  special 
aptitude  for  it,  either  from  character  or  circumstances,  and 
resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  it,  and  to  sink  or  swim  with 
its  varying  fortunes;  —  and  those  who  looked  upon  a  seat  in 
Parliament  as  conferring  a  sort  of  titular  dignity,  implying  a 
social  distinction,  and  promising  agreeajDle  excitement,  who 
eschewed  all  labour,  who  cared  nothing  for  their  constituents, 
thought  little  even  of  their  own  votes,  and  rarely  felt  any  deep 
interest  in  the  subjects  that  came  before  them  for  discussion, 
Parliamentary  Reform  has  nearly  extinguished  this  class  of 
senators,  while  it  has  introduced  another  of  a  widely  different 
stamp.  Many  boroughs,  especially  those  newly  enfranchised,  - 
and  some  counties,  especially  those  in  which  industrial  interests 
are  influential,  —  rejected  at  once  both  the  professional  and  the 
dilettanti  politicians,  and  chose  their  representatives  from  among 
themselves,  —  men  who  had,  perhaps,  made  themselves  known 
and  valued  for  local  exertions,  or  who  were  distinguished  among 
their  fellow-citizens  for  their  capacity  in  business,  or  their  re- 
spectability of  character ;  who,  perhaps,  had  little  ambition,  and 
no  great  liking  for  the  office  ;  who  quitted  private  life  rather 
reluctantly  than  otherwise,  and  who  went  up  to  Parliament  simply 
to  do  their  parliamentary  duty,  and  retire  as  soon  as  it  was  done. 
The  number  of  these  men  who  were  elected, — a  number  which  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  —  when  added  to  the  other  influences  of 
the  time,  completely  altered  the  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  it  became  a  really  working  body, — a  body,  the  severity 
of  whose  labours  during  the  Session  is  equalled  probably  by  no 
other  Board,  Firm,  or  Assembly.  It  is  true  that  much  time  is 
habitually  wasted,  and  that  often  little  real  work  is  actually 
performed;  but  this  arises  rather  from  the  confusion  incident  to 
an  excessive,  multifarious,  and  ill-organised  activity,  than  from 
indolence  or  negligence.  The  '  men  of  business  '  who  were  sent 
up  not  only  leavened  the  whole  mass  of  members  with  theic 
own  energy  and  diligence,  they  were  distinguished  also, — not, 
we  admit,  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  views,  the  sound-; 
ness  of  their  judgment,  or  the  delicacy  of  their  tact,  but,  —  by 
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j   qualities  far  rarer  and  almost  novel  in  that  House ;  by  a  tena- 
i   city  of  purpose,   which   was    rebutted  by   no  obstacles;   by  a 
;    directness  of  proceeding  \Yhich  often  baffled  the  most  cxperi- 
;   enced   and   diplomatic  opposition;    an  unfeeling   stubbornness, 
I  on  which  all  blandishments  were  wasted ;   a  rough  hardhanded- 
I  ness,  which  tore  away  all  flimsy  pretexts,  and  exposed  all  hollow 
i   plausibility ;  and  a  certain  pachydermatous  insensibility,  on  which 
the  delicate  weapons  of  sarcasm  and  satire  were  tried  in  vain. 
That  a  most  valuable  element  has  here  been  introduced,  and 
i  that  Parliament  has  thus  been  made,  in  fact,  to  square  more 
J  nearly  with  its  ideal  constitution,  is  not  to  be  denied.     But  the 
I  change  is  one   involving  certain  consequences   which   are   not 
:  without  their  drawbacks,  and,  at  all  events,  are  too  important 
i  to  be  overlooked.     It  behoves  us  fully  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate them,  in  order  to  guard  against  their  possible  excess,  or 
their  noxious  operation.     The  House  of  Commons,  among  other 
changes,    has    become   far   more    of  a   general    debating  club. 
There  is  less  of  concert  and  co-operation  than  there  used  to  be. 
Each  member  considers  himself  competent,  not  merely  to  decide, 
but  to  propose ;  not  merely  to  criticise,  but  to  enunciate.    Hence 
the  history  of  each  Session  is  a  catalogue  of  abortions  :  such  an 
immense   amount  of  amateur   work  is   sketched  out,   that  the 
\  necessary  business  of  the  country  can  scarcely  be  got  through, 
1  and  night  after  night  is  consumed  in  discussions  which  can  lead 
I  to  no  practical  result,  and  of  which  the  benefit,  if  there  be  any, 
;  is  distant,  casual,  and  incidental.     This,   however,  is  an  evil, 
j  which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  excessive  enough,  will  work  its 
'  own  cure ;  and  we  may  therefore  leave  it  to  its  natural  cor- 
1  rective. 

■  But  there  is  another  evil,  of  which  the  tendency  is  rather  to 
\  increase  than  to  diminish,  and  which  all  friends  to  representative 
^  institutions  should  watch  with  a  vigilant  and  jealous  eye.     In 

■  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  the  connexion  between  Constitu- 
^  ency  and  Deputy,  and  to  the  directness  of  the  control  excr- 
;^  ciscd  by  the  former  over  the  latter,  will  be  the  tendency  of 
'  Representation  to  degenerate  into  Delegation  ;  and  in  the  degree 

'  in  which  it  does  so  it  loses  its  special  virtue  and  its  healthy  ojjc- 
'  ration.  It  is  not  that  Delegation  in  itself  is  not  an  intelligible 
and  consistent  system  ;  it  is  not  that  in  some  nations  and 
under  certain  conditions  of  society  it  may  not  work  safely  and 
b(  luficially*;  but  it  is  a  system  utterly  unknown  to  the  Con- 
It  readied  its  complete  ideal  and  its  maximum  of  mischief  in  the 
OM  Constitution  of  Hungary,  where  all  measures  were  debated  at  the 
County  Sessions,  and    the  delegates   who  were  sent   tlience  to  the 
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stitutlon  of  these  realms.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that 
the  tendency  of  the  Reform  Bill  lay  in  this  direction ;  and  the 
shorter  duration  of  Parliament,  and  other  measures  on  which 
the  present  class  of  Reformers  insist  so  positively,  would  alarm- 
ingly aggravate  that  tendency.  The  very  aim  of  these  men  is 
to  render  rej)resentatives  more  immediately  dependent  upon 
their  constituents,  and  more  promptly  amenable  to  their  con- 
trol,—  to  make  them  a  more  close  copy,  a  more  sensitive  baro- 
meter, of  the  varying  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  electors, — to 
reduce  them,  in  a  word,  from  the  position  of  the  select  men  of 
the  nation,  appointed  to  deliberate  calmly  on  national  interests, 
to  that  of  mere  organs  and  mouthpieces  of  the  popular  will. 

Now,  every  scheme  having  this  change  for  its  aim  or  effect 
we  regard  as  wholly  objectionable  and  mischievous ;  and  certain, 
if  successful,  to  exercise  a  most  fatal  operation  on  the  character, 
the  dignity,  and  the  true  utility  of  Parliaments.  Any  such 
change  cannot  but  aggravate  past  cure  the  existing  tendency 
in  Parliament  to  become  mere  Courts  of  Registration  for  the 
national  decisions,  instead  of  assemblies  in  Avhich  those  decisions 
are  formed.  Constituents  who  regard  and  treat  their  members 
as  '  mere  acoustic  tubes,  through  which  their  commands  are 
*  blown  to  the  legislative  chamber,'  and  who  endeavour  to  reduce 
them  to  this  disreputable  level,  must  be  content  to  be  served  by 
an  inferior  order  of  men.  No  man  fit  to  be  a  representative  will 
submit  to  be  a  delegate.  lie  will  not  choose  to  perform  a  ser- 
vice which  might  be  as  adequately  performed  by  apiece  of  parch-, 
ment  or  a  paid  agent.  Pie  goes  to  Parliament  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation ;  to  consult  with 
others  how  the  Avelfare  of  the  State  may  be  best  promoted ;  and, 
if  he  is  worthy  of  his  high  position,  he  will  not  allow  himself  to 
be  degraded  into  the  mirror  and  the  medium  of  the  shifting 
passions  or  the  shallow  caprices  of  any  section  of  the  people.  It. 
is  impossible  to  disguise  the  truth  that,  from  the  tendency  we 
have  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  other  circumstances,  the  position 
of  a  member  of  Parliament  is  becoming  yearly  less  desirable. 
Not  only  is  it  one  of  incomparably  severer  labour  than  before 
the  Reform  Bill,  but  it  is  one  also  of  less  dignity,  less  freedom, 
and  less  power.  It  is  well  that  the  idle  loungers  who  formerly 
infested  the  House  of  Commons  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
It  is  well  that  from  every  one  who  goes  there,  there  should  be 
exacted  the  faithful  and  diligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
station  he  has  accepted.   But  it  is  not  well  that,  by  rough  bullying, 

Central  Diet,  received  special  instructions,  and  were  sivorn  to  vote  in 
accordance  tcith  them. 
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by  anrjry  invective,  by  jealous  and  pryinjr  restlessness,  by  mean 
and  low  suspicions,  the  position  should  be  rendered  one  which 
proud  and  hiixh-inindcd  men  will  not  aspire  to,  which  honourable 
men  will  not  endure,  which  quiet  and  thoughtful  men  .will  shun. 
It  is  true  that  there  will  never  l)e  any  lack  of  candidates  for  the 
office:  old  associations  will  cling  to  it  for  long  years,  and  render 
it  still  an  object  of  ambition ;  and  even  after  these  h.ave  been 
extinguished,  men  with  a  certain  rude  competence  will  always 
be  found  to  step  forward  into  the  arena  and  perform  the  thank- 
less service.     But  the  riqht  men — the  men  whom  the  country  for 
its  own  sake  ought  to  seek  out  ar.d  send  —  will  shrink  back  and 
turn,  Corlolanus-like,  away ;  and  their  successors  will  be  men  of 
a  lower  range  of  capacity  and  with  a  less  elevated  estimate  of 
:  a  political  career;  and  the  ultimate  mischief  will  be  far  greater 
i  than  it  is  possible  to  calculate  beforehand.     If  the  people  wish 
;  to  be  honestly  and  ably  served,  they  must  be  careful  not  to  con- 
'  vert  their  service  into  one  which  no  man  with  a  due  regard  to 
''  his  own  character  can  undertake.   In  proportion  as  it  is  a  service 
\  of  responsibility  and  of  toil,  should  it  also  be  made  one  of  dignity 
i  and  honour.      Otherwise,  they  may  rely  upon  it,  the  connexion 
I  will  be  sought  by  none  but  the  servile,  the  incompetent,  and  the 
I  interested.      '  Gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Burke,   '  we  must  not  be 
'  *  peevish  with  those  who  serve  the  people.      Depend  upon  it, 
I  *  the  lovers  of  freedom  icill  be  free.    None  will  violate  their  con- 
'  science  to  please  us,   in  order  afterwards  to  discharge    that 
i  *  conscience  which  they  have  violated,  by  doing  us  faithful  and 
"I  *  affectionate  service.     If  we  degrade  and  deprave  their  minds 
.  *  by  servility,  it  will  be  absurd  to  expect  that   they  who  are 

*  creeping  and  abject  towards  us,  will  ever  be  bold  and  incor- 
:  *  ruptible  asserters  of  our  rights  against  the  most  seducing  and 
\  '  the  most  formidable  of  all  ])owers.  If,  by  a  fair,  indulgent, 
'  '  gentlemanly  behaviour  to  our  representatives,  we  do  not  give 

'  confidence  to  their  minds,  and  a  liberal  scope  to  their  under- 
'  standings ;  if  we  do  not  permit  our  members  to  act  u]ion  a  very 

•  enlarged  view  of  things,  we  shall  at  length  infallibly  degrade 
'  nur  national  representation  into  a  confused  and  scuffling  bustle 
■  (if  local  agency.' 

The  reciprocal  relations  of  Ministers  and  Parliament,  and  the 
]n  culiar  code  of  ministerial  proprieties,  have  likewise  undergone 

-iderable  modifications  in  consequence  of  the  Kcform  Act; 

iigh  these  modifications  have  scarcely  yet  been  generally  ad- 
mitted, nor  do  we  remember  to  have  ever  seen  them  stated 
cither  by  writers  or  by  statesmen  in  the  Senate.  They  arc 
various  and  important. 
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Before  1832  the  House  of  Commons  consisted,  for  the  most 
part,  of  two  great  regiments,  bearing  specific  names,  carrying 
weli-known  banners,  serving  under  recognised  leaders,  and  re- 
presenting the  two  powerful  aristocratic  interests  which  had  up 
to  that  time  divided  the  Government  between  them.  There 
were  few  denizens  of  the  cross-benches :  and  those  who  sat  there 
were  regarded  by  the  great  majority  as  sad  nuisances,  though 
insignificant  in  influence  and  strength.  They  were  considered 
impracticable,  crotchetty,  and  unimportant,  —  isolated  and  im- 
potent individuals :  while  the  section  which  now  so  unfairly 
arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  the  Party  of  the  Country,  was 
not  yet  organised.  Then,  too,  the  questions  which  were  dis- 
cussed were  stirring,  momentous,  and  well-defined,  and  for  the 
most  part  involved  some  great  principle.  The  vote  of  every 
man  Avas  known  beforehand  ;  partly  because,  as  we  have  said,  the 
matters  at  issue  involved  some  decided  principle,  on  which  those 
who  acted  together  could  not  well  hold  different  opinions ;  and 
partly  also  because  it  was  the  recognised  and  universally  ad- 
mitted duty  of  every  man  to  vote  with  his  set,  and  to  merge  any- 
peculiar  and  idiosyncratic  fancies  of  his  own  in  the  great  object 
of  the  triumph  of  his  party.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  these  mighty 
questions  of  principle  have  been  nearly  all  disposed  of,  or  the 
principle  has  been  conceded  on  all  hands,  and  parties  differ  only 
as  to  the  time  and  the  extent  of  its  application ;  and  thus  a  wide 
field  is  unbarred  for  the  admission  of  varieties  and  individualities 
of  opinion.  Both  Constituencies  and  Ministers  must  be  tolerant 
of  open  questions.  All  the  great  battles  which  formerly  divided 
Whigs  and  Tories  have  been  won.  Parliamentary  Reform  has 
been  obtained ;  religious  liberty  has  been  won:  peace  and  economy 
are  the  watchwords  and  professed  objects  of  all  parties  alike. 
The  topics  and  the  measures  now  discussed,  being  of  lesser 
magnitude  and  more  limited  range,  and  involving  considerations 
rather  of  detail  than  of  theory,  and  of  expediency  than  of  right, 
admit  of  far  greater  differences  of  view  among  colleagues  and  of  T 
far  greater  freedom  of  individual  action  ;  and  the  r?2oraZ cohesion  | 
of  parties  is  in  a  great  measure  broken  up.  The  party  bond  is  I 
also  much  weakened  by  the  fact  noticed  above,  of  the  closer 
union  and  more  direct  amenability  of  the  representative  to  his 
constituents.  This  connexion  is  now  often  stronger  and  closer 
than  that  between  the  member  and  his  party;  and  the  habit  has  I 
thus  been  gradually  introduced,  to  a  degree  unknown  before,  ofj 
deciding  each  question  rather  on  its  real  merits  than  on  its  partyj 
or  ministerial  bearings.  Moreover,  the  circumstance  of  the] 
great  questions  of  principle  having  been  disposed  of,  and  freerj 
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8C0i)e  being  thus  given  for  the  cxercipe  of  private  judgment ; 
of  new  topics  having  come  up  on  which  comparatively  few 
men  were  committed,  or  fettered  by  antecedent  declarations ; 
and  of  the  Tory  party  having  been  beaten  from  their  old  posi- 
tions, and  thus  compelled  —  unless  they  were  prepared  either  to 
retire  from  public  life,  or  to  deny  and  resist  lesfaits  accomplis — 
to  take  up  new  ones  far  in  advance ;  all  served  to  familiarise 
the  minds  of  public  men  with  the  idea  of  progress  and  of 
change. 

The  consequence  of  all  these  combined  operations  has  been 
a  most  notable  change  in  the  standard  of  political  morality.     It 
has  become  at  once  sounder,  more  rational,  and  less  conventional; 
and  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  purer  and  higher  as  soon  as  we  can 
outgrow  our  old  associations.  Consistency  is  no  longer  the  idolised 
:  virtue  that  it  used  to  be ;  indeed,  we  are  beginning  to  question 
whether,  as  it  was  fonnerly  understood  and   practised,   it  was  a 
'  virtue  at  all.     A  change  of  political  opinions  or  parliamentary 
'  connexions  used  to  be  regarded  as  damnatory  and  disgraceful, 
'■>  and  was  always  attributed  to  sinister  and  dishonourable  motives. 
And  when,  as  we  have  said,  clear  principles  were  involved  in 
nearlv  all  public  questions,  and  when  those  questions  had  been 
long — often  for  generations  —  imder  discussion,  so  that  no  one 
could  be   charitably  conceived  not  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
*  upon  them,  there  was   some   excuse   for  this  universal  distrust 
I  of  a  change.     The  feeling  had  become  almost  instinctive.     But 
I  now,  when  new  questions  come  up  for  consideration,  to  which 
(  old  axioms  will  not  at  all,  or  only  partially  apply ;  when  men, 
'  agreed   upon   many  points,  find  themselves  at   the   same  time 
divided  by   a  conscientious  difference  upon  others  no  less  im- 
portant ;  and  when  old  party  walls,  both  doctrinal  and  personal, 
have  been  so  thoroughly  shaken  and  breached,  it  would  be  idle  to 
regard  tiie  imputation  of  inconsistency  and  change  as  conveying 
aiiv  longer  the  reproach  which  once  clung  to  it.     Consistency 
nu  ans  unswerving  adherence  to  opinions,  to  party,  or  to  principle. 
Fidelity  to  principle, — that  is,  to  the  cause  of  order,  of  freedom, 
ct  loyalty,  of  patriotism,  —  is  what  all  public  men  lay  claim  to: 
and  most  of  them,  we  believe,  with  justice,  as  far  as  their  light  ex- 
tends.    But  it  is  clear  that  this  fidelity,  now  at  least,  admits  and 
often  will  demand  the  greatest  variation  both  as  to  the  measures 
which  it  may  dictate,  and  the  men  with  whom  it  may  require  us 
to  act  at  different  times.     That  consistency  which  lies  in  steady 
}i(ielity  to  high  and  wise  aims,  is  a  noble  virtue;  that  consistency 
which  lies  in  obstinate  adherence  to  the  same  means  and  the 
same  men,  in  spite  of  new  knowledge,  varying  circumstances, 
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and  altered  character,  is  a  stupid  blunder,  an  idle  and  disrepu- 
table boast.  As  one  question  passes  away  and  gives  place  to 
its  successor,  it  naturally  and  properly  gives  rise  to  new,  and  at 
first  sight  perhaps,  somewhat  startling  combinations  among 
leading  politicians  ;  yet,  if  we  consider  the  matter  rightly,  with- 
out any  just  imputation  on  their  consistency  and  honour.  Men, 
who  were  relentless  foes  while  the  subjects  on  which  they  dif- 
fered occupied  the  first  place  in  public  interest,  become,  by  the 
mere  force  of  circumstances,  friends  and  allies  as  soon  as  subjects' 
on  which  they  agree  come  uppermost,  and  become  of  paramount 
and  engrossing  moment.  The  antagonists  of  yesterday  naturally 
become  the  colleagues  of  to-day ;  and  will  now  be  firm  and 
faithful  fellow-labourers  just  in  proportion  as  tlicy  were  honour- 
able and  irreconcilable  antagonists  before.  Tlie  very  same  un- 
flinching integrity,  the  very  same  fidelity  to  their  convictions, 
which  divided  them  hitherto,  unites  them  now ;  and  both  the 
coalitions  and  the  splittings-asunder  among  public  men  in  recent 
years,  Avhich  are  so  often  laid  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  or 
personal  and  selfish  interests,  may  be,  and  we  believe  generally 
are,  the  natural,  the  logical,  the  fit  result  of  adherence  to  their 
own  views,  and  a  desire  to  promote  those  views,  on  topics  which 
they  regard  as,  at  that  time,  the  most  prominent,  pressing,  and 
momentous.  What  should  we  have  thought  of  statesmen  in  the 
Buonapartean  wars,  who  agreed  in  their  foreign  policy  and  in 
their  notions  of  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  throughout 
the  great  crisis,  and  yet  refused  to  act  together,  because  they 
differed  on  the  unborn  questions  of  the  Sugar  Duties  or  the" 
Jew  Bill  ?  or  continued  to  act  together  after  these  matters  had 
superseded  the  others?  What  judgment  should  we  have  pro- 
nounced on  men  Avho,  in  1829,  had  refused  to  join  with  col- 
leagues who  agreed  with  them  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  but 
differed  from  them  as  to  the  Regency  Bill  or  the  African  Squa- 
dron ?  Or  how  should  we  have  condemned  all  hearty  reformers, 
who,  in  1832,  had  wrecked  the  prospects  of  the  countiy  by  an 
aversion  to  coalesce  with  men  Avho  held  discrepant  opinions  on 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  which  was  a  matter  long  gone 
by,  or  on  the  Corn-Laws,  which  was  a  matter  not  yet  come  up? 
And,  in  like  manner,  what  sentence  should  we  now  pronounce  on 
public  men  who,  agreeing  on  the  vital  question  of  free  com- 
mercial policy,  so  paramount  at  present,  should  scruple  or  refuse 
to  join  their  forces  against  the  especial  peril  of  the  hour,  because, 
they  differed  on  questions  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  tlie  past, 
or  hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future  ? 

If  adherence  quand  meme  to  former  colleagues  be  not,  then, 
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per  se  a  virtue,  neither,  assuredly,  is  adherence  qnand  mnne  to 
former  opinions.     If  indeed  a  man  eould  start  on  liis  course  en- 
dowed with  mature  and  perfect  wisdom,  possessed  of  a  gift  of 
forecast  ahnost  amounting  to  the  primieval  facuhy  of  prophecy, 
he  might  be  innnutable  and  consistent  without  danger.     But 
such  God-Ukc  capacity  is  not  lavished  on  common  mortals.     Is 
there  one  in  the  course  of  centuries  who  can  boast  of  such  rare 
endowments  ?     With  the  mass  even  of  the   most  honest  and 
highly  gifted  statesmen,  political  wisdom  is  the  slow  growth  of 
years,  the  product  of  long  experience,  of  wide  and  patient  ob- 
servation, of  experiments  tried  and  failed  in,  of  blunders  made, 
recognised,  and  profited  by.     Altered  times,  new  circumstances, 
past  errors,  teach  their  own  lessons.     Political  convulsions  bring 
to  li^'-ht  new  dangers,  and  explode  old  theories ;  recluse  philoso- 
phers investigate  and  perfect  subtle  sciences,  which  overturn 
jmany  venerable  notions  and  time-honoured  prejudices  ;  and  the 
! Minister  who  would  be  truly  wise  and  suited  to  his  generation, 
jmust  hasten  to  learn  all  that  new  discoveries  and  reasonings  can 
1  teach  him,  however  they  may  shatter  the  antiquated  knowledge 
of  the  past.   How  can  a  man  be  deemed  fit  to  guide  the  fortunes 
of  an  empire,  whose  mind  is  not  always  open  to  hail  any  new 
light  which  can  enlarge  his  conceptions,  or  modify  his  doctrines  ? 
Yet  how  can  any  one,  who  keeps  his  mind  thus  conscientiously 
alive  and  open,  dare  to  hope  that  he  can  escape  having  change  after 
change,  correction  after  correction,  forced  upon  him?     In  times 
like  ours  —  indeed  in  all  times  of  progress  —  resolute  adherence 
to  old  opinions  in  a  statesman  is  equivalent  to  saying  either, — 
'  My  principles  are  fixed :   I  will  open  my  mind  to  no  new 
*  light  which  can  disturb  the  settled  creed  I  have  avowed  ;'  or, 
'  I  will  adhere  to  my  old  course,  even  though  new  knowledge, 
'  cr  greater  experience  has  convinced  me  it  is  wrong.'     Which 
-il   tiiese  translations  of  our  idolized  consistency  will  entitle  a 
politician  to  the  confidence  of  his  country  ?    Or  can  Ave  hesitate 
about  transferring  the  imputed  guilt,  if  guilt  there  must  be,  from 
tlh-  vear  of  enlightenment  to  the  years  of  error,  which  preceded 
it  y  from  the  late  recantation,  to  the  long  persistence? 

The  loosening  of  party  ties,  and  the  introduction  into  the 
1  louse  of  the  class  of  new  men,  of  whom  we  have  already  .«poken, 
inured  to  no  conventional  routine,  and  tramcllcd  by  no  anti- 
quated notions  of  senatorial  etiquette,  have  contributed,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  to  change  the  functions  of  Parliament, 
and  to  modify  its  relations  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
Since  the  Reform  Bill,  the  House  of  Commons  has  followed  the 
course  which  seems  instinctive  with  all  legislative  assemblies, 
and,  though  without  intention,  has  encroached  on  the  province 
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of  the  Executive.  Formerly,  it  was  little  more  than  a  council 
for  deciding  on  propositions  submitted  to  it  by  the  Minis- 
ters, for  controlling  them  if  they  showed  a  disposition  to  go 
astray  from  a  constitutional  and  patriotic  course,  and  for 
making  them  acquainted,  through  a  legitimate  channel,  with 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  country.  When  the  Sovereign 
had  appointed  his  Ministers  from  the  party  which  was  for  the 
time  predominant  in  Parliament,  these  Ministers  were  omni- 
potent, within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  till  Parliament 
was  ripe  for  demanding  their  dismissal.  The  independent 
members  were  powerless,  and  as  it  were  non-existent,  becaus 
few  and  isolated :  the  Opposition  was  what  its  name  implies, 
—  a  body  whose  function  was  to  grumble,  criticise,  and  object— ^ 
but  who  waited  for  actual  measures  till  their  turn  of  office 
came.  The  initiative  of  all  legislation,  as  well  as  the  direction 
of  national  action,  lay  almost  as  much  with  the  Executive, 
if  it  had  been  a  constitutional  maxim.  Now,  not  only  the 
Opposition,  but  independent  members,  originate  measures,  an(' 
interfere  Avith  every  proceeding  of  the  Administration,  to  adegi 
formerly  quite  unknown.  Ministerial  bills,  twenty  years  agOj 
used  to  be  passed  pretty  much  as  they  were  introduced  ;  amend-* 
ments  were  scarcely  ever  carried,  and  were  proposed  chiefly 
the  formal  mode  of  introducing  a  discussion.  The  Opposition,  too, 
agreed  upon  the  specific  amendment  whicli  should  be  made  thei 
cheval  de  hataille  against  the  Government  and  its  measure,  ai 
when  defeated,  the  struggle  was  over.  But  now,  in  addition 
these  principal  pieces  de  resistance,  a  number  of  supplementar 
amendments  and  suggestions  issue  from  the  cross  benches,  < 
from  individuals  both  on  the  Treasury  and  the  Opposition  sic 
of  the  House, — all  of  which  are  sure  of  a'respectful  hearing,  ar 
some  of  which  are  not  unfrequently  carried  by  the  aid  of  volui 
teers  from  all  sections.  Ministers  can  now  no  longer  brinf 
forward  propositions  embodying  simply  and  distinctly  their  o\ 
private  opinions,  and  rely  upon  the  unanimous  aid  even  of  thei 
own  supporters  to  force  them  through  the  House :  some  por- 
tions have  always  to  be  modified  to  weaken  the  vehemence  of 
the  organised  opposition;  others,  to  neutralise  the  hostility  of  in- 
fluential members  of  the  independent  section ;  others,  again,  to 
conciliate  the  fancies  of  individuals  among  their  own  party  ;- 
so  that  by  the  time  the  measures  become  laws,  they  are  reallyv 
as  well  as  nominally,  the  production  of  the  Parliament  as  wel 
as  of  the  Executive.  Nor  can  it  with  justice  be  maintain(  ' 
that  this  representation  holds  good  only  of  an  incompetent  ani 
feeble  Ministry  :  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  ngain  see,  excej 
in  rare  and  transient  periods  of  crisis,  an  Administration  to  whoil 
it  will  not  with  more  or  less  exactitude  apply.     The  days  of  whs 
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arc  termed  strong  governments  arc  probably  wholly  gone  by. 
Parties  arc  no  longer  as  compact,  as  obedient,  or  as  well  dis- 
ciplined as  formerly.  A  Minister  who  should  endeavour  to 
force  his  propositions  through  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
vehement  despotism  of  Lord  Chatham,  or  the  cold  and  haughty 
arrogance  of  his  son,  would  probably  be  driven  from  power  at 
the  end  of  a  single  Session,  however  decided  may  have  been 
his  original  majority.  Premiers  of  the  old  school,  who  should 
attempt  to  introduce  into  a  Reformed  Parliament  the  arbitrary 
stubbornness  which  was  possible  in  the  days  of  nomination  and 
corruption,  would  soon  be  convinced  that  they  had  entered  on  a 
new  arena,  where  ancient  tactics  were  no  longer  suitable. 

The  effect  of  this  change  has  been  obviously  to  weaken  the 
power  of  Ministers,  and  in  the  same  proportion  to  diminish  their 
responsibility  ;  for  the  two  must  always  be  correlative.  A  par- 
liamentary majority  which  loyally  obeyed  the  Minister  of  the 
day  as  its  first  duty,  might  well  throw  upon  him  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  measures  which  it  carried,  or  the  proceed- 
ings which  'it  sanctioned,  at  his  bidding.  A  Minister  of  these 
days,  whose  measures  are  clipped  and  clogged  by  a  legislative 
lassembly  over  which  he  has  no  control,  beyond  such  as  his 
powers  of  reasoning  or  persuasion  can  exercise. over  the  minds 
of  each  individual  member,  is  fairly  entitled  to  call  upon  that 
lubly  to  divide  with  him,  in  a  most  liberal  proportion,  the 
rnity  of  the  bad  measures  so  emasculated  and  transmogrified. 
I  0  deny  or  to  disregard  the  change  which  has  been  introduced 
in  these  respects, —  to  expect  from  a  Minister  the  same  tenacious 
adherence  to  his  own  plans,  the  same  impenetrable  deafness  to 
suggestions  from  allies,  the  same  obstinate  resistance  to  modi- 
fications by  opponents,  the  same  stubbornness  in  battle,  the 
same  conduct  in  defeat,  which  were  suitable  and  practicable 
under  the  old  regime, — is  simply  inconsiderate  and  unfair.  Yet, 
iVom  want  of  having  realised  and  understood  this  change,  how 
iltcn  do  we  hear  the  most  inconsistent  sentences  of  condemn- 
itioii  proceed  from  the  mouths  of  the  very  same  men!  How 
often  do  we  hear  one  Minister  blamed  for  his  pliability,  and 
mntlier  for  his  unyielding  pertinacity  I  And  how  often  do  we 
lu  :ir  the  same  ^linister  inveighed  against,  to-day  for  resigning 
in  a  pet  because  he  is  out-voted,  and  to-morrow  for  retaining 
office  after  he  has  ceased  to  command  a  majority  ! 

This  brings  us  to  another  change  which  has  been  insensibly 
wrought  by  the  operation  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  code  of 
ministerial  propriety  in  the  matter  of  resignation  has  been 
greatly  modified,  though  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  modi- 
fication has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  officially  laid  down, 
nid  is  not  generally  appreciated,  nor  consistently  remembered. 
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So  long  as  Parliament  was  composed  of  two  parties,  distinctly 
defined,  and  systematically  organised,  arrayed  under  recognised 
leaders,  and  embodying  all  the  available  political  opinion  of  the 
country,  the  duty  of  a  JMinister  when  defeated  was  clear  and  in- 
dubitable. He  was  defeated  because  his  opponents  had  become 
stronger  than  himself.  He  was  left  in  a  minority  because  his 
opponents  commanded  a  majority.  His  constitutional  course, 
therefore,  was  at  once  to  resign  his  power  into  the  hands  of 
those  opponents  ;  and  the  same  superiority  which  enabled  them 
to  defeat  him,  enabled  them  also,  and  required  them,  to  step  into 
his  vacant  place.  But  now,  when  a  third  and  somewhat 
anomalous  party  has  been  formed,  capable  of  holding  the  balance 
between  the  other  two,  and  of  determining  the  victory  in  favour 
of  either ;  and  still  more,  when  affairs  have  become,  as  we  fear 
they  are  now,  still  further  complicated  by  the  formation  of  a 
fourth  section  (the  Irish  party),  which  seems  disposed  often  to 
hold  itself  aloof,  and  to  act  on  altogether  different  principles,  — 
the  course  to  be  pursued  by  a  Minister  under  defeat  has  been 
greatly  modified  and  perplexed.  The  party  of  his  habitual 
supporters  may  still  be  stronger  than  any  other  single  section 
of  the  House,  but  not  strong  enough  to  outnumber  all  these 
sections,  or  two  of  them,  united.  He  may  be  beaten,  not  by 
his  principal  antagonists  and  rivals,  but  by  the  casual  and  tran- 
sient junction  of  their  forces  with  those  of  a  third  party,  gene- 
rally more  hostile  to  them  than  to  himself*  ;  to  resign  in  su 
a  case  would  be  to  throw  the  reins  of  Government  into  the 
hands  of  a  party  even  weaker  than  his  own,  and  sure  therefore 
to  be  speedily  placed  in  a  similar  predicament.  This,  therefore, 
clearly  cannot  be  the  proper  or  constitutional  course  to  adopt. 
The  principle  at  issue  is,  however,  the  same  as  before ;  and  the 
comprehension  of  this  will  greatly  serve  to  elucidate  our  views, 
The  duty  of  the  Minister,  now  as  heretofore,  is  to  how  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  majoriti/  ;  but  to  resign,  in  the  case  supposed,  would 
not  be  to  bow  to  this  decision,  but  to  thwart  it ;  for  the  majority 
does  not  wish  to  supersede  the  Government  and  to  place  its  re 
cognised  competitors  in  ofiice.  The  majority  is  a  majority  pro 
hac  vice  only :  the  House  has  expressed  its  will,  not  on  the 
question  of  a  change  of  jMinistry,  nor  on  a  question  which  is  sup 
posed  to  involve  one, — hut  simply  on  the  special  qucstioji  then  he- 
fore  it;  —  the  constitutional  obligation,  therefore,  of  bowing  to 


*  Precisely  the  same  thing  recently  occurred  in  the  French  Cham- 
bers, where  the  Ministers  were  beaten  by  the  junction  of  their  three 
mutually  irreconcilable  antagonists:  they  resigned  in  consequence; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  the  President  to  choose  a  new  Ministry 
from  any  one  of  tlie  other  sections,  as  they  were  all  minorities,  and 
minorities  still  smaller  than  the  one  they  had  defeated. 
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decision  of  the  majority,  is  now  confined  to  the  adoption  of 
...c  resolution  come  to  by  that  special  vote.  The  British  Con- 
t^tltution  requires  that  the  country  shall  be  governed  in  con- 
lonuity  with  the  will  of  a  Parliamentary  majority,  and  by  the 
men  whom  that  will  maintains  in  power.  For  Ministers  to 
ix' jign  their  power  to  a  minority  in  Parliament,  is  in  consequence 
at  once  unconstitutional  and  futile;  and  now  that  Parliament 
is  divided  into  three  parties  instead  of  two,  for  defeat  to  be  con- 
stantly followed  by  resignation,  as  it  was  formerly,  would  soon 
render  any  stjible  Government  impossible.  As  long,  therefore, 
as  a  Minister  is  supported  by  a  section  of  the  House  habitually 
and  decidedly  stronger  than  any  other  section,  or  than  any  two 
which  habitually  act  together,  it  is  his  right,  and  probably  his 
duty  to  remain  in  office.  It  is  for  each  individual  Minister  to 
II insider,  according  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  country 
and  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  hour,  Low  far  repeated  dis- 
cunifitures  may  so  far  impair  his  influence,  damage  his  reputation, 
and  cripple  his  capacity  for  effective  service,  as  to  render  his 
retirement  at  once  desirable  and  patriotic.  But  it  would  clearly 
1)0  both  indecorous  and  oppressive  were  he  to  make  use  of  his 
peculiar  position, — except  in  those  crises  which  bring  their  own 
duties,  and  teach  their  own  lessons,  and  carry  their  own  justi- 
fication, — to  coerce  the  independent  section  into  the  support  of 
measures  they  regard  as  injurious,  by  the  threat  of  throwing 
il>c  Government  into  the  hands  of  a  party,  whose  possession  of 
ufHce  they  would  consider  as  more  injurious  still. 

Under  this  new  and  complicated  position  of  affairs  which  has 
\vn  out  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
d  rules.  The  code  of  morality  and  etiquette  will  be  formed 
ly  degrees.  Each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 
Each  statesman  must  decide  according  to  his  own  light,  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  patience,  and  the  measure  of  his 
patriotism.  All  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  plain  is  the 
injustice  and  impracticability  of  applying  to  a  novel  and  altered 
-tate  of  things  the  formal  precepts  of  an  obsolete  era; — that  re- 
-iLination  under  defeat  may  often  be  a  clearer  obligation  than 
resignation  in  consequence  of  defeat ; — and  that  it  may  fre- 
quently be  the  duty  of  Ministers  to  embody  and  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  Parliament,  even  when  these  wishes  are  not  their 
own. 

Simultaneously  with  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  ]\Iinistcr3 
and  a  division  of  their  responsibility,  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  their  labour.  Official  service,  especially  in  the 
higher  departments,  is  becoming  more  onerous  every  year ; 
yet  we  know  what  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  and  Canning  found 
it,  and  how  Peel  felt  under  those  precedents.     As  population 
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and  commerce  have  increased;  as  the  interests  of  the  empirt 
have  become  more  involved  and  complicated ;  as  new  subjectt 
of  attention  have  risen  up,  and  new  claims  and  duties"  have 
been  forced  upon  the  Executive;  as  a  higher  political  vitalitj* 
and  habits  of  keener  vigilance  have  been  diffused  through  th( 
nation  ;  the  exertion  and  devotion  demanded  from  Ministers 
have  been  incalculably  augmented.  Their  position  is  now  one 
of  severe,  unremitting,  and  exhausting  labour,  such  as  the  phy- 
sical powers  of  few  men  can  long  sustain.  Not  only  have  they 
to  do  more,  and  to  think  of  more,  but  they  have  to  act  far 
more  cautiously,  and  to  think  far  more  profoundly,  than  was 
formerly  found  necessary.  They  have  to  act  and  think  in  the 
face  of  adversaries  of  more  unsleeping  vigilance,  and  far  better 
information  than  of  old.  They  have  to  present  a  firm  and  in- 
vulnerable front  to  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  antagonists. 
They  must  make  no  blunders  under  the  idea  that  they  may  pos- 
sibly escape  detection.  They  must  be  satisfied  with  no  super- 
ficial comprehension  of  their  subject,  if  they  are  not  prepared  tc 
have  their  deficiencies  mercilessly  exposed.  In  a  word,  they  have 
to  act  under  far  more  effective  and  prompt  responsibility  than 
formerly.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  while  more  is  exacted  from 
them,  they  have  less  means  than  in  old  times  of  meeting  these 
exactions.  Their  whole  time  and  strength  are  taken  up  in  de- 
spatching the  incumbent  business  of  the  day,  and  defendino 
themselves  against  the  assaults  of  inveterate  and  omnipresent 
adversaries.  They  really  have  no  leisure,  either  of  time  oi 
mind,  for  that  patient  investigation,  that  quiet  reflection,  that 
calm  and  comprehensive  survey  of  a  nation's  wants,  that  deli- 
berate penetration  into  its  character  and  tendencies,  from  which 
alone  the  origination  of  great  and  wise  measures  of  policy  can 
spring.  Yet  such  measures  are  clamorously  demanded  from 
them.  Truly  the  public  has  become  a  hard  and  Egyptian  task  • 
master.  It  demands  from  its  servants  service,  which  at  the 
same  moment  it  deprives  them  of  the  means  of  rendering.  It 
insists  upon  wisdom,  and  refuses  leisure.  It  exacts  perfection, 
and  compels  haste.  It  calls  for  schemes  carefully  concocted, 
thoroughly  digested,  armed  at  all  points  against  hostile  criticism, 
— and  requires  them  at  the  hands  of  men  whose  life,  by  its  own 
exactions,  it  has  made  one  perpetual  hui'ry,  one  distracting  and 
exhausting  strife.  The  evidence  taken  before  the  Official 
Salaries  Committee  of  last  Session  presents  a  curious  and  in- 
structive, but  somewhat  melancholy,  contrast  between  the 
unanimous  declaration  of  all  who  were  or  had  been  Ministers, 
that  they  were  cruelly  over- worked,  and  that  the  public  service 
suffered  from  the  undue  pressure,  and  the  relentless  deter- 
mination of  the  self-accredited  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  to 
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ciise  tliis  pressure,  and  auf^mcnt  tlie  mischief,  by  the  aboHtiou 
ainalgaiiKition  of  those  offices  which,  by  their  comparative 
irc,  were  able  to  relieve  and  assist  the  inordinate  toil  of  the 
,,  rs. 

Tlie  i)hvin  truth  is,  that  a  Reformed  ParUament  now  expects 
tiiiin  JNlinisters  service  wliich,  under  a  Reformed  Parhament, 
they  cannot  possibly  render,  and  for  the  neglect  or  imperfect  per- 
formance of  which  it  is  therefore  unjust  or  irrational  to  blame 
them.  If  we  exf)ect  the  policy  of  Ministers  to  be  as  wise,  as 
iprofound,  and  as  far-sighted  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  if  we  wish  their 
schemes  to  be  grandly  conceived  and  perfectly  wrought  out,  so 
lli;it  Parliament  shall  have,  as  of  old,  no  task  beyond  that  of 
k tiding  on  their  acceptation  or  rejection  ;  we  must  either  allow 
them  leisure  to  prepare  these  plans  themselves,  or  instruments  to 
lo  the  work  for  them. 

If  something  of  this  kind  be  not  done  —  and  there  ai-e  various 
';  ys  of  doing  it — it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  tendency  which 
already  set  in  will  be  greatly  and  dangerously  enhanced: 
i.i-sters  will  become   more  and  more  mere  able  and  active 
idministrators ;  but   the  science  of  statesmanship,  properly  so 
called,  will  be  lost  to  official  life,  and  find  its  sole  students  and 
xpiisltors  in  philosophic  writers,  who  live  apart  from  the  cur- 
1  lit  of  affairs,  and  who,  however  sound  in  their  principles  and 
iprehensive  in  their  vision,  can  rarely  possess  the  experience 
igacity  needed  for  the  wise  application  of  their  views.     The 
iLuicdy  might  be  sought  in   two  directions  —  as  to  the  respec- 
tive advantages  of  which   the  opinions  of  practical    men   will 
probably  differ  widely:  —  either  much  of  the  routine   and  par- 
liamentary work  of  the  various  departments  might  be  devolved 
L>i>(»n  the  under  secretaries  (whose  number  and  powers  should 
ruportionally  augmented),  so  as  to  leave  the  Chief  Minister 
iiberty  for  the   higher  offices  of  deliberate  and  forecasting 
>manship ;  or  each  Minister  might  be  allowed  a  semi-official 
.lil  of  individuals  chosen  out  of  the  community  at  lai'ge,  and 
ted  for  their  general  wisdom,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
ich  of   service    to  which  they  are   attached,  —  who  should 
have  the  dignity  of  Privy  Councillors,  and  a  fixed  emolument, — 
and  whose    function    it    should    be    to   examine   all   suggested 
schemes,  to  investigate  national  wants,  to  comprehend  thoroughly 
the  direction  of  public  feeling;  and  by  their  systematic  studies, 
their  grounded  ])rineiples,  their  timely  advice,  to  rescue  states- 
manship from   that  hand-to-mouth  character  which   is  now  so 
freipiently  its  just  rcproacii.     Our  object  in  this  paper,  however, 
IS  less  to  j)ropound  plans  than  to  trace  those  changes  which  Re- 
form has  introduced  into  the  functions  and  powers  of  Ministers, 
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—  In  virtue  of  which  they  can  no  longer  supply  what  yet  the 
country  needs  as  much  as  ever. 

Till  now,  it  has  been  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  our 
statesmen  to  propose  no  reform  which  the  public  did  not  call 
for,  nor  even  then,  unless  the  public  had  called  for  it  a 
■  long  time ;  to  remove  no  grievance  which  had  not  been  heavy 
enough  to  excite  a  general  outcry,  and  never  to  remove  it  till 
the  outcry  had  become  menacing  and  overpowering.  This  con- 
servative and,  in  many  respects,  salutary  habit — though  much 
confirmed  by  the  excessive  and  overwhelming  toil  which  Minis- 
ters have  to  encounter,  and  Avhich  leaves  them  no  time  or 
strength  for  works  of  supererogation — has  its  origin  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  English  mind,  and  harmonises  with  the  spirit  of 
the  British  Constitution.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  defence 
of  it.  Whatever  exists,  and  has  long  existed,  may  plead  more 
than  mere  prescription  in  its  favour :  the  public  mind  is  attuned 
to  it ;  the  public  temper  has  accommodated  itself  to  it ;  public 
ingenuity  has  adjusted  its  pressure  and  diluted  its  mischief.  It 
is  moreover  very  doubtful  whether,  in  a  Constitution  so  prac- 
tically democratic  as  ours,  a  statesman  is  called  upon,  or  would 
be  wise,  to  originate  measures  for  which  the  nation  has  not  shown 
itself  fully  ripe ;  to  propose  organic  ameliorations  for  which  the 
nation  sees  no  necessity ;  or  to  abolish  abuses  from  which  it 
feels  little  practical  inconvenience.  So  strong  is  the  conservative 
element  within  us ;  so  averse  are  we  to  change,  as  change ;  so- 
potential  is  that  vis  inertice  which  is  the  main  ingredient  of  political 
stability ;  that  a  statesman  who  should  thus  anticipate  national 
demands,  forestall  national  feelings,  and  march  in  advance  of 
national  requirements,  —  whose  deep  foresight  and  matured 
sagacity  should  induce  him  to  propose  in  1830  reforms  for  which 
the  country  did  not  perceive  the  necessity  till  1850,  —  would 
step  out  of  the  range  of  sympathy  of  the  people  whom  he 
governed,  and  would,  ipso  facto,  become  powerless.  His  very 
superiority  of  Avisdom  would  defeat  and  dethrone  him.  It  is 
only  through  the  people  themselves  that  popular  reforms  can  be 
effected.  It  is  only  by  preparation  of  the  national  mind  that 
national  progress  can  be  achieved.  Were  it  otherwise,  our 
advance  might  perhaps  sometimes  be  more  rapid,  but  would 
assuredly  not  be  so  steady.  We  should  fluctuate  and  retrograde. 
"We  should  do  and  undo.  A  step  once  gained  would  not,  as 
now,  be  gained  for  evev.  We  should  often  have  misgivings  and 
reactions,  and  should  from  time  to  time  be  harking  back  upon 
our  course.  What  the  nation  had  not  long  desired,  it  might 
not  be  resolute  to  retain.  What  it  had  not  valued  enough  to 
demand,  it  would  not  value  enough  to  defend.     Kefbrm,  like 
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freedom,  is  secure  only  where  it  is  gained  —  not  where  it  is 
given. 

Of  course  there  is  evil  as  well  as  good  in  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. On  the  other  hand,  abuses  retained  till  public  in- 
dignation has  acquired  vehemence  enough  to  sweep  them  away 
like  a  torrent,  will  have  accumulated  round  them  a  needless 
degree  of  animosity,  so  that,  when  they  are  abolished,  they  may 
be  abolished  with  too  great  a  disregard  for  vested  interests  and 
feelings.  Reforms,  delayed  till  long  postponement  or  refusal  had 
exasperated  the  public  desire  into  a  passion,  are  apt  to  be  carried 
in  a  tumult  of  popular  excitement,  Avhich  leaves  little  leisure 
for  the  cool  and  deliberate  consideration  of  details  and  conse- 
quences. If  statesmen  proclaim  to  the  world,  as  their  principle 
of  action,  that  no  changes,  though  confessedly  desirable,  will  be 
yielded  till  the  voice  of  the  country  has  pronounced  itself  upon 
them  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  they  ai'c  offering  a  most 
tempting  premium  to  that  popular  agitation  which,  both  in 
England  and  in  Ireland,  has  already  become  a  sore  evil  and  a 
serious  danger. 

Undoubtedly  in  this  as  in  most  other  matters,  there  is  a 
middle  course  in  which  true  wisdom  and  safety  may  be  found. 
The  right  rule  must  be  for  statesmen  not  to  shoot  over  the 
heads  of  the  people,  or  run  too  far  ahead  of  their  consolidated 
feelings  and  matured  opinions,  —  but,  while  preparing  the  public 
mind  by  their  speeches  and  writings,  and  gradually  educating  it 
up  to  the  required  standard,  to  abstain  from  action  till  the  in- 
telligent part  of  the  community  are  in  full  harmony  with  their 
views :  Yet,  on  the  other  hand  they  must  be  even  more  careful 
not  to  delay  till  wishes  have  become  impatience,  and  till  the 
mass  of  the  people  have  begun  to  mingle  their  angry  clamours 
with  the  demands  of  the  educated  classes.  The  rule  is  easy 
enough  to  lay  down  ;  the  trial  begins,  —  and  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  applying  it. 

^  One  of  the  rarest  and  most  difficult,  yet  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  necessary,  qualifications  of  a  statesman  in  a 
popular  government  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  faculty 
of  discerning  what  the  nation  really  desires  and  thinks;  of 
distinguishing  between  the  intelligent  and  the  unintelligent  public 
opinion, —  between  the  orators  and  the  organs  that  have  ti-eight, 
and  those  that  iiave  none,  —  between  the  voice  which  is  in- 
fluential, and  the  voice  which  is  only  loud — in  a  word,  between 
that  popular  pronunciamcnto  which  it  would  be  weakness  and 
wickedness  to  listen  to,  and  that  which  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able to  disregard,  and  idle  to  dream  of  opposing.  The  task 
demands  no  little  care  and  no  ordinary  tact ;  it  belongs  to  a 
sagacity  partaking  of  the  character  of  an  instinct,  whicii  some 
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men  of  very  moderate  genius  have  in  perfection,  of  which 
others  of  far  loftier  intellects  are  entirely  destitute.  It  requires 
singular  accuracy  of  judgment  and  acuteness  of  perception ;  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  every  rank  and  class  of  the  com- 
munity, or  that  intuitive  insight  which  with  some  men  appears 
to  supply  its  place;  and  a  mental  ear  so  fine,  sensitive,  and 
subtle,  as  to  be  able  (so  to  speak)  to  hear  the  language  of  the 
silent  as  well  as  that  of  the  outspoken  and  the  noisy,  and  to 
discriminate  between  the  tones  of  resolute  earnestness,  and  those 
of  mere  bustling  loquacity.  In  no  branch  of  his  profession  is 
a  statesman,  devoid  of  this  unerring  and  peculiar  instinct,  more 
likely  to  be  mistaken ;  in  none  is  a  mistake  more  mischievous. 
He  is  for  ever  steering  between  two  dangers :  that  of  opposing 
a  stolid  and  insensible  defiance  to  the  real  and  serious  demands 
of  the  popular  will ;  and  that  of  yielding  a  weak  obedience  to 
the  noisy  outcries  of  a  worthless,  insignificant,  and  powerless 
few,  and  incurring  thereby  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  influential 
but  silent  and  contented  mass. 

In  the  present  case  we  do  not  think  there  can  be  much  mis- 
take about  the  matter.  There  clearly  is  no  call  for  Parlia^ 
mentary  Reform  on  the  part  of  any  large  or  influential  class. 
There  is  no  zeal  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other.  An  extension 
of  the  franchise  is  wished  for  by  some,  and  thought  proper  and 
desirable  by  many  ;  but  it  is  not  an  actual  want  largely  felt, 
nor  is  the  deprivation  of  the  franchise  a  practical  grievance, 
clear  enough,  tangible  enough,  generally  recognised  enough,  to 
have  given  rise  to  a  genuine,  spontaneous,  extensive  demand  for 
redress.  There  is  a  general  languor  and  want  of  interest  on 
the  subject,  manifested  nowhere  more  plainly  than  in  the  tone 
and  character  of  the  meetings  got  up  by  the  Reform  Association 
for  the  sake  of  arousing  public  feeling.  The  nation,  as  a  whole, 
is  undeniably  indifferent ;  the  agitation  is  clearly  artificial.  It  is 
notorious,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  show  in  detail,  how 
few  of  the  ten-pound  householders  have  taken  the  necessary  steps 
to  place  themselves  upon  the  registry  by  paying  their  own  rates, 
by:  securing  a  sufficient  length  of  residence,  and  maintaining 
their  claims  before  the  revising  barrister,  and  how  few  of  those 
registered  took  the  trouble  at  the  last  election  to  record  their 
votes.  The  Freehold  Land  Societies  alone  show  some  electoral 
activity;  but  here  an  investment  for  their  savings  is  in  view, 
as  well  as  the  franchise.  A  remodelling  of  the  franchise  (mag- 
nified into  a  new  Reform  Bill)  has  been  promised  by  the 
Ministry ;  a  general  election  is  near  at  hand  ;  active,  energetic, 
and  experienced  agitators  are  doing  their  utmost  to  arouse  the 
country  from  its  torpor ;  but  in  vain,  A  universal,  genuine, 
unmistakeable  expression  of  public  interest  in  the  matter,  or  of 
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earnest  desire  for  an  amcudiuent  and  extension  of  the  suftragc, 
they  find  themselves  utterly  unable  to  elicit. 

Xow,  whether  this  general  indifference  is  to  be  regarded  aa 
indicating  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  state  of  things  for  a 
reconsideration  and  extension  of  the  suffrage,  is  a  question  which 
will  be  answered  by  every  man  one  way  or  another,  according 
to  the  view  which  he  takes  of  parliamentary  and  ministerial 
obligations.  If  the  Legislature  is  to  be  confined  to  the  function 
of  discerning,  embodying,  putting  into  shaj^e,  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  deliberate  decisions  of  the  nation,  then  Parliament 
would  bo  clearly  premature  in  moving  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
moment  as  organic  change,  since  the  nation  has  not  summoned 
it  to  action,  and  has  enunciated  no  opinion  as  to  the  extent  and 
direction  of  that  action.  Quieta  no?i  movere  is,  in  political  affairs, 
as  often  a  maxim  of  wisdom  as  of  laziness.  And  when  so  many 
Berious  and  crying  practical  grievances  are  clamorous  for  re- 
form ;  when  the  principles  of  taxation  are  still  only  half  thought 
out ;  when  its  practice  is  a  jumble  of  empirical  expedients  and 
indefensible  incongruities,  in  which  old  notions  and  new  are 
forced  into  a  strange  and  unassimilating  juxtaposition,  but  in 
which  no  clear  paramount  conception,  no  pervading  and  master 
idea,  can  be  discerned  ;  when  our  colonial  relations  have  all  to 
be  discussed,  consolidated,  and  readjusted;  when  we  have  only 
just  entered  on  the  vast  enterprise  of  Law  Reform  —  an  under- 
taking demanding  the  most  concentrated  strength,  labour,  and 
devotion; — then,  to  rush  into  the  disputed  field  of  Franchise 
Alteration,  —  to  open  a  question  which  cannot  fail  to  absorb 
much  time,  to  complicate  political  relations,  to  split  parties  and  to 
sever  friends,  to  distract,  divide,  and  fritter  away  the  reforming 
energy  of  the  nation,  and  to  dissipate  that  vigour  which  can 
only  be  effective  by  being  concentrated,  —  does  seem,  at  first 
sight,  like  the  supererogatory  zeal  of  men  who  begin  to  build 
without  counting  the  cost,  and  go  forth  to  meet  their  adversary 
without  previously  measuring  their  strength. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  gradual  amendment  and  extension 
be  the  law  and  essence  of  our  Constitution ;  if  one  of  its  chief 
merits  lies  in  its  elastic  adaptability  to  advancing  requirements 
and  riper  developments  of  character ;  if  it  be  a  tacit  fundamental 
principle  that  the  suffrage  should  be  coextensive  with  the  fit- 
ness to  exercise  it ;  and  if  the  mental  and  moral  progress  of  the 
nation,  therefore,  logically  draws  after  it  the  enlargement  of  the 
franchise ;  then  it  is  probable  that  no  times  are  so  suitable  for 
the  widening  of  our  electoral  basis  as  those  in  which  no  impa- 
tient excitement  is  in  being  to  hurry  deliberation  or  embarrass 
action,  —  in  which  legishitive  wisdom,  not  popular  passion, 
points  the  direction  and  assigns  the  limits  of  the  change.     And 
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if  advantage  be  taken  of  the  quiescent  attitude  of  the  public 
mind  to  look  deeply  and  consider  cautiously,  —  to  examine  the 
subject  from  a  higher  and  broader  point  of  view  than  party  men 
can  often  attain  to,  and  to  regard  this  or  that  measure  or  sugges- 
tion, not  as  it  affects  present  political  relations,  but  as  it  bears 
upon  permanent  national  development, — to  discuss  the  question 
less  as  senators  and  politicians  than  as  statesmen  and  philoso- 
phers, —  then,  indeed,  the  general  silence  and  indiiference  may 
powerfully  aid  us  in  facilitating  a  wide  and  profound  considera- 
tion, and  in  coming  to  a  sound  conclusion.  But  the  measures  to 
be  proposed  must  stand  upon  their  own  merits  alone :  there  is 
no  popular  cry  or  fancy,  by  falling  in  with  which  they  can  borrow 
artificial  strength ;  there  is  no  popular  excitement  which  can 
carry  a  crude  or  unworthy  scheme  to  unmerited  success.  Those 
who  undertake  the  responsibility  of  initiating  the  new  Reform 
Bill  will  do  well  to  remember  that,  as  there  will  be  no  enthu- 
siasm in  its  favour,  but  much  certain  opposition,  its  only  chance 
of  success  will  depend  on  its  being  so  judiciously  constructed 
and  so  fully  Avelghed  as  to  command  the  suflfrages  of  the  mode- 
rate and  thoughtful  of  all  classes.  If,  indeed,  a  measure  were 
proposed  so  wide  and  wild  as  nearly  to  embrace  the  Charter  in 
its  amplitude,  a  large  army  of  zealous  and  energetic  supporters 
would  be  enlisted  in  its  defence ;  but  such  support  would  be 
dearly  purchased  and  more  than  countervailed  by  the  falling 
away  of  the  more  cautious,  reflective,  and  Conservative  Re- 
formers, and  by  the  augmented  and  better-based  hostility  of  the 
Tory  opposition.  A  proposal  which  united  the  Chartists  in  its 
behalf  would  unite  all  other  sections  of  the  community  against 
it ;  and  such  no  Whig  Ministry  would  dream  of  bringing  for- 
ward. Any  thing  short  of  this  will  be  assailed  by  the  Protec- 
tionists as  dangerous,  and  by  the  Radicals  as  inadequate  and 
not  worth  fighting  for ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  car- 
ried, be  such  as  will  stand  the  brunt  of  all  reasonable  criticism ; 
as  will  approve  itself  to  the  understanding  of  every  one  who 
has  any  claim  to  the  title  of  Reformer ;  as  will,  in  a  word,  fight 
Its  way  to  victory  by  virtue  of  its  undeniable  excellence  and 
intrinsic  recommendations  only.  As  it  cannot  hope  for  triumph 
by  an  appeal  to  popular  excitement,  it  must  seek  that  triumph 
by  satisfying  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  Legislature. 

Those  who  compare  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  now  with  what  it  was  in  1830,  will 
admit  ^  that  the  two  epochs  present  no  similarity  whatever. 
Then  it  had  been  before  the  country  for  a  long  series  of  years 
as  a  question  of  primary  magnitude  and  interest,  —  as  the  one 
measure  which  was  the  necessary  key  and  prelude  to  all  others. 
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It  had  been  the  cheval  dc  hataille  of  that  frreat  party  in  tlie 
State  Avith  which  all  popular  hopes  and  feelings  were  identified. 
ft  was  the  project,  the  creed,  the  banner  of  those  who  for  f^ene- 
rations  had  fought  the  battle  of  freedom,  mercy,  and  justice. 
It  had  been  the  field  on  which  the  great  contest  between  the 
friends  of  progress  and  the  friends  of  stagnation  was  to  be 
brought  to  issue.  It  was  the  one  thing  needful.  With  Par- 
liamentary Reform  every  subsequent  achievement  would  be 
easy  :  Avithout  it,  all  further  amelioration  would  be  hopeless. 
With  rotten  boroughs  would  fall  every  intolerable  abuse  and 
every  cruel  grievance  which  had  been  perpetuated  through  their 
instrumentality.  With  the  enfranchisement  of  the  great  towns 
and  the  middle  classes  would  be  ushered  in  a  new  reign  of  right 
and  progress.  Nmo  experience  has  somewhat  damped  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  battle  of  reform  was  fought,  and 
disappointed  several  of  the  brilliant  expectations  which  were 
fi^rmed  from  the  victory  then  won.  Further  electoral  changes 
have  become  less  generally  interesting  as  they  are  seen  to  be 
less  imperatively  needed,  and  as  the  operation  of  them  has 
become  more  questionable  and  uncertain.  People  have  become 
more  disposed  to  use  their  tools  than  to  sharpen  them,  or  mul- 
tiply them,  or  change  them.  It  has  become  obvious  tliat  many 
practical  enterprises  call  for  completion,  and  many  pressing 
grievances  for  cure,  which  are  far  more  essential  than  any  elec- 
toral amendments.  It  has  become  obvious  that  administrative 
reforms  are  far  more  needed  than  organic  changes.  It  has 
become  obvious  also,  that,  incomplete  and  theoretically  imper- 
fect as  our  actual  franchise  is.  Parliament  yet  does,  in  fact, 
respond,  with  very  great  sympathy  and  promptitude,  to  the 
ascertained  wishes  of  the  country,  and  that  nearly  all  retrench- 
ments and  ameliorations  which  are  desirable  and  desired,  can  be 
obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  House  of  Commons 
even  as  at  present  chosen.  An  extension  of  the  suffrage,  there- 
fore, which  in  1830  was  the  question  of  questions  —  almost  the 
sole  question,  in  fact,  —  is  now  only  one  of  many,  and  one  (by 
no  means  of  the  first  magnitude  or  of  the  n)ost  indispensable  and 
paramount  Importance.  It  no  longer  occupies  the  same  space 
in  the  public  mind  that  it  then  did  and  deserved  to  do.  It  has 
descended  from  being  the  demand  of  the  nation,  to  be  the  pro- 
gramme and  watchword  of  a  section. 

jNloreover,  in  1830  the  people  knew  what  they  wanted;  now 
they  seem  to  have  no  definite  or  united  aim.  Then  Reformers, 
comparatively  speaking,  were  agreed  as  to  their  wishes  and 
their  claims  :  now  tlioy  are  split  into  a  number  of  parties,  and 
differ  as  widely  as  antagonists  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
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demands.  Then,  they  sought  the  removal  of  an  intolerable  and 
deeply-felt  evil,  —  the  conferring  of  a  vast  and  clear  practical 
boon.  Now,  what  they  desire  is  rather  the  rectification  of  a 
theoretical  injustice,  the  removal  of  a  disfiguring  blemish, 
the  satisfying  of  a  natural  desire.  Hence,  in  1830  they  strug- 
gled, as  Englishmen  will  do,  with  immense  resolution  and  per- 
tinacity, for  a  manifest  and  tangible  good.  Hence,  in  1851, 
they  regard,  as  Englishmen  will  do,  with  lukewarmness  and 
languor,  the  contest  for  retouching  an  imperfect  but  still  ad- 
mirable system.  They  are  somewhat  bewildered,  too,  by  the 
multiplicity  of  conflicting  schemes,  and  look  shyly  on  the  move- 
ments of  an  army  so  divided  against  itself  as  is  that  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reformers  now.  They  distrust  the  recommendations 
of  men  who  cannot  agree  among  themselves  what  to  recom- 
mend, and  are  inclined  to  postpone  for  the  present  the  consider- 
ation of  plans  which  have  assumed  neither  the  defined  shape,  nor 
the  unity  with  which  it  is  possible  to  deal.  A  ten  pound  county 
qualification,  household  suflfrage,  complete  suffrage,  manhood 
suffrage,  universal  suffrage,  (to  say  nothing  of  more  complex 
schemes)  —  all  contending  for  public  approval,  —  leave  upon  the 
matter-of-fact  mind  of  a  Briton  an  undefined  impression  that 
the  contest  regards  rather  a  speculative  principle  than  an  actual 
claim  of  justice  or  national  advantage. 

Then,  again,  the  ranks  of  Parliamentary  Reformers  ai"e 
strangely  altered  and  weakened  since  1830.  At  that  time  all 
Liberals  were  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage.  They 
differed  somewhat  as  to  the  degree  of  that  extension,  but  all 
agreed  that  a  large  one  was  not  only  desirable,  but  was  impera- 
tively called  for.  The  Bill  brought  forward  by  Lord  Grey's 
Ministry  united  every  Reformer  in  the  country  in  its  behalf. 
What  Reform  Bill  would  do  so  now  ?  At  present  there  are  many 
undoubted  Liberals — true  friends  to  freedom  —  zealous  labourers 
in  the  ranks  of  practical  reforms  —  advanced  pioneers  in  the  path 
of  progress  —  who  deprecate  any  further  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise ;  many  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  it  yet ;  many  who  wiU 
oppose  it  with  the  utmost  weight  of  their  character  and  talents. 
Numbers  who  were  innovators  then,  are  Conservatives  now: 
not  that  any  change  has  passed  over  their  sentiments  ;  but  they 
have  got  what  they  aimed  at ;  they  have  pushed  progress  as  far 
as  they  thought  desirable;  to  use  their  own  metaphor,  they 
have  dragged  the  state  coach  into  the  middle  of  the  road  out  of 
one  ditch,  and  see  no  necessity  for  upsetting  it  into  the  other. 
This  change  of  position  and  feelings  is  inevitable.  Every 
victory  gained  augments  the  number  of  the  satisfied;  every 
reform  conceded  thins  the  ranks  of  the  reformers ;  every  abuse 
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remedied  diminishes  the  enemies  of  the  existing  order  of  tilings. 
The  men,  too,  who  thus  successively  pass  over  into  the  camp  of 
the  Conservatives  are  not  the  least  considerable  among  the  army 
they  have  quitted ;  they  are  the  cautious,  the  moderate,  the 
reasonable  :  those  who  give  weight  and  dignity  to  the  party  of 
progress  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  win  for  it  respect  and 
deference  even  in  the  sight  of  its  antagonists.  Numbers  of  these 
men,  who  gave  to  the  Reformers  their  overwhelming  strength  and 
high  character  in  1830,  have  now  carried  that  strength  and 
character  to  the  side  of  their  former  opponents. 

But  the  difference  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  between  those  days  and  these,  is  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  difference  of  circumstances.  A  long  course  of 
continued  amelioration,  our  inveterate  habit  of  grumbling,  and 
a  universal  disposition  to  depreciate  the  value  of  what  has  been 
obtained,  and  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  what  has  been  refused, 
have  combined  to  blind  us  to  the  enormous  contrast  between  the 
state  of  things  immediately  preceding  the  Great  Reform  Bill, 
and  their  state  now,  when  that  measure  has  been  operating  and 
lioaring  fruit  for  twenty  years.  Then,  nearly  every  thing  had 
to  be  done;  now,  most  of  the  great  things  have  been  accom- 
plished. Then,  the  very  tools  and  materials  were  wanting ; 
now,  the  building  is  more  than  half  completed.  What  were 
<Hstant  desiderata  then,  have  passed  into  history  as  achievements 
now.  What  were  facienda  then,  are  now  facta.  In  1828, 
which  we  may  take  as  the  last  year  of  the  firm  old  Tory  do- 
minion, the  claims  of  religious  liberty  -which  the  greatest  states- 
men of  all  parties  had  joined  in  advocating,  were  still  denied. 
At  least  ten  millions  of  Romanists  and  Dissenters  were  debarred 
from  the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights.  The  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act  was  not  yet  passed.  The  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  not  yet  repealed.  Now,  men  of  every  shade  and 
sect  of  Christianity  are  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  the  same  equality  is  on  the  point  of  being  extended  to 
the  Jews.  In  1828  the  Civil  List  was  extravagant  and  inde- 
fensible, and  the  Pension  List  lavish,  unchecked,  and  by  no 
means  unstained  by  corrupt  influence.  Now,  both  have  been 
so  reduced,  purified,  and  re-arranged,  that  no  abuse  can  possibly 
creep  in.  In  1828  the  Representation  was  simply  a  mockery. 
It  bore  the  stamp  of  an  age  and  of  circumstances  which  had  long 
passed  away.  The  aristocracy  and  the  Government  returned  a 
large  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Old  ruins  sent  their 
two  members  to  Parliament.  Vast  cities  bursting  Avith  affluence, 
vivid  with  enterprise,  radiant  with  intelligence,  had  no  repre- 
sentatives.     A  vast    proportion  of  the  middle  classes,  whose 
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united  wealth  could  have  bought  up  all  the  Peerage,  and  whose 
talents  and  achievements  might  well  put  it  to  shame,  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise,  which  en  revanche  was  lavished  upon 
thousands  of  the  lowest  and  most  venal  of  the  population.  Seats 
and  votes  were  openly  bartered  and  sold ;  and  every  election 
was  a  saturnalia  of  license  and  corruption.  'Parliament  sat 
aloof  and  secure ;  independent  and  careless  of  its  clients  and 
creators ;  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  any  remonstrance  that  spoke  in 
tones  less  loud  than  a  rebellion;  cherishing  every  abuse  that 
did  not  threaten  to  breed  an  insurrection. 

Look  at  the  change  now.  Aristocratic  influence  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Lower  House  is  not  abolished  —  probably  it 
never  can  be^ — but  it  is  reduced  within  f;xr  narrower  limits. 
And,  though  the  late  disclosures  at  St.  Albans,  and  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Coppock,  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  any  thing  like  the 
same  impression  has  been  yet  made  on  the  inveterate  habit  of 
bribery,  we  trust  that  its  worst  days  are  over.  An  inquiry, 
such  as  that  at  St.  Albans,  will  have  shown  that  Parliament  is 
in  earnest :  the  parties  themselves  must  be  deterred  by  being 
subject  to  examination  under  the  new  Evidence  Bill ;  and 
public  opinion  |is  gathering  strength,  and  speaking  more  in- 
telligibly year  by  year;  so  that  other  remedies  may  at  last 
be  found  eifectual  against  these  the  most  crying  evils  of  our 
small  boroughs,  —  Bribery  and  Intimidation,  —  short  of  the 
popular  panacea  of  numbers  and  the  ballot.  Elections  are 
finished  at  present  in  a  day,  with  little  more  excitement  or 
disturbance  generally  than  attends  a  public  meeting  or  a  vestry 
contest.  Every  householder  among  the  middle  classes  has  a 
vote,  unless  he  chooses  voluntarily  to  forego  it;  and  many  of 
the  more  deserving  of  the  lower  classes  —  though  confessedly 
fewer  than  is  desirable  —  are  on  the  register.  The  middle 
classes,  in  fact,  now  return  nearly  all  the  borough  members,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  county  members  also.  The  voice 
of  the  country  is  deferentially  listened  to  in  Parliament;  its 
feelings  anxiously  interrogated;  its  remonstrances  and  repre- 
sentations received  almost  with  submission.  If  Parliament  delays 
a  measure,  it  is  to  give  the  country  time  to  make  up  its  own 
mind :  if  it  refuses  a  popular  demand,  it  is  because  the  people 
are  not  agreed  upon  the  question.  However  it  be  got  together, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  now,  on  the 
whole,  a  faithful  representative  and  servant  of  the  intelligence 
and  influence  of  the  country.  It  is  no  longer  the  nominee  of 
the  great  :^  it  is  not  yet  the  nominee  of  mobs. 

Then,  in  1828,  the  corporations  were  scenes  of  the  grossest 
jobbing  and  the  most  unrestrained  misgovernment ;   now,  the 
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nianajreinent  of  tliem  is  almost  every  where, in  the  hands  of 
tlic  tax-pnying  chisscs,  and  often  of  the  humblest  portion  of 
those  classes.  Ten  pound  householders,  siiop-keopers,  and  small 
tradesmen  are  almost  omnipotent  now  in  nmnieipal  elections. 
Whatever  of  mal-administration  is  at  ])rescnt  to  be  charged 
upon  them,  is  the  doing  of  the  people  themselves.  —  In  1828, 
the  masses  Averc  ground  down  by  the  most  unfair  and  op- 
jiressive  taxation.  Every  year  since  the  Reform  Bill  has  seen 
taxation  more  and  more  taken  from  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  and 
laid  upon  those  of  the  rich,  till  it  has  become  very  question- 
able whether  the  limits  of  justice  and  policy  have  not  been 
overstepped  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  1828,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  had  been  wholly  neglected  by  the  State, 
and  left  to  the  zeal  of  private  individuals.  Now,  a  quarter  of 
a  million  yearly  is  voted  in  support  of  a  system  which,  though 
by  no  means  perfect,  is  becoming  undeniably  and  increasingly 
more  reasonable  and  eft'cctive.  In  1828,  industry  Avas  tampered 
with  in  every  conceiA'ablc  mode ;  and  the  food  of  the  masses  was 
curtailed  in  quantity  and  enhanced  in  pi'ice  by  one  of  the  most 
partial  and  oppressive  enactments  ever  endured  in  patience  by 
a  free  and  thinking  people.  Now,  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  set  Avholly  free,  and  all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food 
are  entirely  SAvept  aAvay.  And  the  result  is  that  industry  has 
never  been  so  flourishing,  and  the  people  never  so  well  off  as  noAV. 
The  employments  of  the  Avorking  classes  have  been  sedulously 
examined,  Avith  a  vIcav  to  render  them  less  severe  and  more 
healthy ;  in  some  branches  of  labour  the  hours  of  Avork  have  been 
reduced ;  in  others,  regulations  faA'Ouring  the  operatives  have 
been  enforced  ;  and  our  Avhole  legislation  has  been  marked  by  a 
zealous  and  conscientious  attention  to  their  Avelfare  —  not  the  less 
genuine  because  sometimes  misdirected  and  unAvisely  shoAvn. 

Now  all  these  things  are  due,  beyond  contradiction,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832.  The  objects  for 
Avhich  that  great  enactment  Avas  desired  are  for  the  most  part 
accomplished.  Nearly  every  demand  sternly  urged  at  that  time 
has  been  already  granted  ;  nearly  every  abuse  then  rampant, 
has  been  already  rectified  or  abated ;  nearly  every  Avant,  then 
experienced  has  already  been  supplied.  The  arguments,  there- 
fore, Avhich  Avere  cogent  and  unanswerable  then,  are  disarmed 
and  poAverless  noAV.  All  the  great  battles  have  been  fought. 
All  the  great  victories  have  been  Avon.  All  the  more  stupen- 
dous Avorks  have  been  achieved.  All  the  more  formidable  dif- 
ficulties have  been  surmounted.  And  the  reflecting  portion  of 
the  people  natui\ally  feel  that  the  instruments  Avhich  have 
accomplished   the    harder   tasks    and    conquered    the    mightier 
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antagonists,  must  surely  suffice  for  the  minor  and  easier  enter- 
prises which  remain. 

The  essential  difference,  then,  between  the  condition  o£  the 
representation  in  1830  and  in  1851,  would  appear  to  resolve 
itself  into  this:  that  whereas  formerly  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  destitute  of  the  franchise,  whose  exclusion  was  a  positive 
hindrance  to  good  government  and  an  actual  injury  to  the  com- 
munity, noiv,  the  exclusion  affects  only  a  certain  number  whom 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  include,  and  a  far  larger  number 
whom,  on  principle.  It  is  conceived,  that  it  is  unfair  to  exclude. 
Reform  was  demanded  in  1830,  in  order  that  notorious  abuses 
might  be  rectified,  that  a  just  and  beneficial  administration  of 
public  affairs  might  be  enforced :  it  is  demanded  now,  in  order 
that  our  representative  system  may  be  adjusted  on  a  more  per- 
fect and  more  defensible  plan.  It  was  demanded  in  the  name  of 
practice  then :  it  is  demanded  in  the  name  of  theory  now. 

'  Not  so '  (say  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  Association) ;  '  there 
'  are  stUl  existing  abuses  which  only  a  far  wider  franchise  will 
'  remove ;  grievances,  which  only  an  extended  basis  of  repre- 
'  sentation  will  redress ;  reforms,  needed  by  the  people,  but 
'  opposed  by  the  vested  interests  of  the  great,  which  only  a 
•  remodelling  of  electoral  divisions  will  enable  us  to  obtain. 
'  Things  are  not  done  which  would  be  done  if  the  people  had 
'  the  choice  of  the  House  of  Commons  really  in  their  own  hands : 
*'  and  things  are  done  tardily  and  imperfectly  which  would  then 
'  be  done  thoroughly  and  in  time.  A  new  Reform  Bill  is  re- 
'  quired,  not  merely  to  remedy  an  eye- sore,  to  complete  a  picture,  ' 
'  to  elaborate  and  polish  up  a  rough  and  angular  system,  to  re- 
'  move  plausible  grounds  of  discontent,  but  to  obtain  most  real 
*'  and  most  needed  boons.'  We  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake. 
Admitting  at  once  that  many  evils  still  remain  to  be  remedied, 
and  many  ameliorations  to  be  effected,  which  the  public  good 
requires,  we  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  real  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  desirable  enactments,  lie,  not  in  the 
restricted  basis  of  the  representation,  but  in  the  fact  that  either 
the  nation  has  not  made  up  its  mind  as  to  their  desirability,  or 
that  the  objects  aimed  at  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  parliamentary 
omnipotence ;  which  is  far  more  limited,  both  for  good  and  evil, 
than  popular  leaders  like  to  admit.  Regarded  as  means  towards 
an  end,  good  government,  —  and  few  wise  men  value  them  other- 
wise— an  extended  franchise,  household  suffrage,  '  complete 
''  suffrage,' '  manhood  suffrage,'  the  six  points  of  the  Charter,  are 
neither  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  that  end,  nor  yet  the 
shortest  way  to  its  attainment.  The  end  is  more  accessible  than 
the  means :  half  the  time  and  half  the  labour  that  would  be  spent 
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in  procuring  new  tools,  would  suffice  to  accomplish  the  object 
with  the  tools  we  have.  For  what  are  the  measures  which  the 
organic  reformers  have  in  view,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  they  deem  a  vast  popularisation  of  the  Legislature  indispen- 
sable? Are  they  not  a  frugal  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
equitable  taxation,  cheap  and  prompt  justice,  unfettered  freedom 
of  industry,  the  abolition  of  unjust  and  barbarous  laws,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rural  poj)ulation  against  the  abusive  temptations 
of  the  g.ime  laws,  and  gratuitous,  or  at  least  easily  accessible  edu- 
cation ?  If  they  have  any  other  aims  more  sinister  and  less  fair 
than  these,  they  do  not  avow  them,  and  we  therefore  need  not 
insinuate  or  discuss  them.  Now  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  mea- 
sures embodying  all  these  great  objects  may  be  obtained  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  now  constituted,  in  half  the  time  that  it 
would  take  to  extort  from  it  '  complete  suffrage,'  which,  when  ex- 
torted, would  after  all  be  only  the  first  step  towards  these  legisla- 
tive measures.  For  let  us  remember  that  no  measure  of  retrench- 
ment, education,  financial  or  administrative  reform,  will  so  divide 
Reformers,  and  so  unite  Conservatives,  as  '  complete  suffrage,'  or 
the  Charter.  No  measure  of  practical  good  will  combine  so  small 
a  body  in  its  favour,  or  will  concentrate  against  it  so  numerous, 
so  powerful,  so  resolute  an  opposition.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who  would  join  the  Chartists  in 
a  firm  demand  for  economical  expenditure  and  a  revised  taxation, 
would  join  the  Tories  in  opposing  the  Charter  or  any  franchise- 
measure  which  resembled  it.  The  self-government  of  our  colo- 
nies ;  the  strict  revision  of  our  public  expenditure ;  the  reduction 
of  our  army  and  navy  estimates  to  the  lowest  point  consistent 
with  national  safety  ;  the  equalisation  of  imposts ;  the  extension  of 
the  legacy  and  probate  duties  to  landed  property ;  national  edu- 
cation;  andajusterlaw  between  landlord  and  tenant; — all  these 
would  be  conceded  in  a  single  Session,  if  the  whole  of  the  unen- 
franchised classes  were  to  join  that  large  majority  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  are  now  favourable  to  these  changes,  in  demanding 
them.  No  legislature  and  no  government  could  resist,  or  would 
dream  of  i*esisting,  claims  so  reasonable  and  so  backed.  But 
against  the  Charter  or  any  cognate  scheme,  the  Government,  the 
Legislature,  the  upper  classes,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  middle  classes,  would  fight  with  the  determined  resolution 
of  men  who  felt  (rightly  or  not)  that  they  had  sense  and  justice 
on  their  side ;  and  that  they  were  struggling,  not  for  their  own 
privileges,  but  for  the  honour  and  welfare  of  their  country. 
And  in  this  vain,  useless,  and  exasperating  contest  would  be 
wasted  all  those  years  which,  properly  employed,  would  have 
given  the  Chartists  their  ends  but  not  their  means ;  would  have 
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sufficed  to  remove  every  removable  n-rlevance,  and  to    confer 
every  boon  within  the  reach  of  legislation. 

Let  ns  lay  well  to  heart  the  history  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
Agitation,  for  it  conveys  a  wise  and  wholesome  moral.  No 
popular  movement  was  ever  so  pregnant  with  encouragement 
and  instruction.  It  commenced  with  a  few  thoughtful,  search- 
ing, practical,  educated  men,  whose  views  expanded  and  matured 
as" they  went  along.  It  trusted  to  the  spread  of  information, 
the  weight  ofai-gument,  and  the  confirming  lessons  of  experience 
alone.  It  gradually  drew  all  sects  and  classes  —  the  Chartists 
last  of  all  —  into  its  ranks.  It  confined  itself,  with  severe  and 
unswerving  self-control,  to  one  object  alone ;  and  that  object 
was  a  practical  economical  reform,  bearing  directly  and  power- 
fully on  the  most  intimate  interests  of  the  people.  It  refused 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Chartist  demands.  It  stood  aloof  from 
all  political  parties.  It  commenced  among  the  Radicals,  re- 
cruited itself  from  among  the  Whigs,  and  ended  by  converting 
the  chief  of  the  Conservatives.  It  disdained  and  disclaimed 
the  temporary  strength  which  it  might  have  gained  by  alliance 
with  factions  less  single  in  their  aims,  less  scrupulous  in  their 
means,  less  stainless  in  their  character,  than  itself.  And  thus 
it  Avent  on,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  by  the  very  purity, 
directness,  and  simplict}'-  of  its  coarse.  It  asked  for  no  change 
in  the  representation,  no  remodelling  of  the  constituencies,  no- 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  as  essential  pre-requisites  to  its  suc- 
cess. But  by  the  simple  might  of  truth  and  justice,  sobriety 
and  union,  it  wrung  Free  Trade,  by  the  votes  of  an  immense 
majority,  from  a  Protectionist  House  of  Commons,  elected  for 
the  ex]n-ess  purpose  of  refusing  the  reform,  and  putting  down 
the  agitation.  After  this,  who  Avill  say,  Avho  can  think,  that 
any  other  reform  equally  beneficial  and  as  clearly  just,  sought 
by  means  as  pure,  by  a  course  as  direct,  Avith  a  purpose  as  honest 
and  as  single,  may  not  be  obtained  far  easier  and  far  sooner? 
Against  what  administrative  improvement  or  social  blessing  will 
there  ever  be  arrayed  a  phalanx  as  formidable  from  rank,  wealth, 
numbers,  old  associations,  and  hereditary  strength,  as  that  which 
gave  way  before  the  quiet  might  of  the  Free  Traders  ? 

If,  then,  *  complete  suffrage'  was  not  a  necessary  preliminary 
for  the  great  victory  of  1846,  why  should  it  be  so  for  any 
future  one  ?  If  not  indispensable  then,  why  is  it  indispensable 
now  ?  If  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  coidd  be  gained  without 
it,  a  fortiori,  can  equitable  taxation,  rigid  economy,  colonial 
reform,  cheap  justice,  liberated  industry,  and  general  education, 
be  gained  without  it.  '  But  (we  shall  be  told)  the  continued 
*  existence  of  the  evils  we  deplore  and  the  abuses  we  admit,  is  a 
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*  standing  refutation  of  our  argument, — a  refutation  wliich  stares 

*  us  in  the  face,  which  meet:?  us  on  tlie  threshold.      Why  (it  ia 

*  asked)  do  j)artial  and  unjus^t  hnvs  remain  on  tlic  Statute-book, 

*  if,  as  you  tay,  the  p(>j)uhir  voice  has  power  sufiicient,  even  with 

*  Parliament  as  at  present  constituted,  to  procure  their  removal? 

*  Why,  if  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  working  classes  can 

*  secure  a  fair  and  favourable  hearing  from  a  House  of  Commons 

*  not  elected  by  them,  do  institutions  and  customs  still  niaintaia 

*  their  ground  which  are  inimical  to  their  interests  and  a  clear 

*  violation  of  those  rights?'  Our  reply  is  ready  : — Where  such 
cases  exist,  where  the  evil  is  I'ccognised,  the  cure  obvious,  and 
its  application  within  the  reach  of  Parliamentary  enactment, 
for  its  delay  the  agitation  for  the  Charter  is  to  blame  more  than 
any  other  cause.  This  agitation  has  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  from  the  accessible  to  the  inaccessible, 
—  from  j)ractical  reforms  which  Avere  sure  to  be  granted,  to 
organic  changes  whicli  were  sure  to  be  refused,  —  from  mea- 
sures of  which  the  benetit  was  certain,  to  schemes  of  which 
the  effect  was  at  best  dubious  and  problematic.  Is  it  true 
that  Parliament  has  declined  to  listen  to  or  grant  any  great 
claim  of  justice  or  beneficence  which  the  unenfranchised  classes 
have  clearly  and  steadily  agreed  in  demanding  ?  Can  the  Char- 
tists point  to  any  one  such  claim — for  an  end,  not  a  mere  in- 
strumeiit — which  they  have  as  a  body  firmly  and  systematically 
put  forward  ?  Have  they  ever  joined  their  voice  to  that  of 
the  tried  and  laborious  reformers  who  have  toiled  for  years 
for  the  amendment  of  our  law,  for  sanitary  regulations,  for 
the  purification  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  education  ?  Have  they  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, habitually  stood  aloof  from  the  advocates  of  practical 
reforms,  thwarted  them,  weakened  them  ?  Have  they  not  per- 
versely persisted  in  demanding  what  they  knew  could  not  be 
granted,  and  in  not  demanding  what  they  knew  could  not  be  re- 
fused ?  It  is  neither  fair  nor  loyal  to  complain  that  Parliament  is 
deaf  to  the  popular  voice,  because  it  declines  to  entertain  topics 
on  which  the  popular  mind  is  not  made  up,  and  on  which  the 
popular  voice  has  never  loudly  and  distinctly  spoken.  Still  less 
is  it  fair  to  divert  public  feeling  into  the  channel  of  sutt'mo-e 
reform,  and  then  to  exclaim  that  Parliament  will  not  listen  to 
the  public  demand  for  financial,  judicial,  or  educational  reform. 
Our  conviction  is  rooted  and  deliberate,  that  the  only  reason 
why  we  have  not  already  ol)tained  all  the  fiscal,  legal,  and  ad- 
ministrative changes  recof/niscd  as  just  and  beneficial,  is,  that 
they  have  never  yet  been  demanded  by  the  clear,  luimistakeable, 
intelligent  voice   of  the   people ;  and  the   fault  lies  with  those 
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who,  having  the  guidance  and  organisation  of  public  sentiment 
out  of  doors  among  the  classes  in  question,  have  chosen  to  direct 
it  into  another  channel  —  the  most  ineffective  in  which  popular 
desires  can  flow. 

The  plain  truth  is  —  as  the  honest  and  intelligent  Chartists 
would  be  the  first  to  discover  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  that 
command  over  the  Legislature  which  they  desire— that  the  main 
evils  of  their  lot  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  legislative 
chamber ;  that  the  causes  of  these  and  the  cure  of  them  are  to 
be  sought  for,  not  in  the  region  of  politics,  but  in  that  of  social 
and  individual  morals;  and  that  parliamentary  enactments, 
though  mighty  to  aggravate,  would  be  impotent  to  remedy. 
After  they  had  abolished  two  or  three  oppressive  and  inequit- 
able laws— relics  of  class  legislation  or  of  clumsy  administrative 
arrangements  (which,  however,  they  never  think  of  now,  and 
which  they  would  require  to  have  pointed  out  to  them  by 
laborious  philanthropists  already  in  Parliament),  they  would 
begin  to  perceive  that  the  thing  wanted  was  not  (as  they  had 
supposed)  a  more  popular,  but  a  more  profound  and  sagacious 
legislature, —  a  wiser,  not  a  more  democratic  parliament.  They 
would  discover  that  the  real  difficulty  was,  not  to  overcome 
selfish  obstacles  to  the  application  of  acknowledged  remedies, 
but  to  ascertain  what  applications  would  really  be  remedial ; 
—  that  the  difference  between  parties  regards  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  mitigation  or  eradication  of  social  sufferings,  —  not 
whether  what  ought  to  be  done  shall  be  done  ;  —  that  the  delay 
in  rectifying  what  is  w^rong  ai'ises,  not  because  the  selfish  and 
the  powerful  refuse  to  adopt  a  cure  agreed  upon  as  safe  and 
effectual  by  the  wise  and  good,  but  because  the  wise  and  good 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  and  agree  upon  a  cure.  Their 
task,  when  the  Charter  had  given  them  the  supremacy  they 
imagine  to  be  the  one  only  thing  needed,  they  would  find,  to 
their  surprise  and  dismay,  was  exploratory,  not  enacting,  —  to 
study  and  investigate,  not  to  abolish  or  decree.  They  would 
not  be  slow  to  learn  that  the  remedial  power  of  Parliament  was 
incomparably  more  limited  than  they  had  believed,  and  the 
direction  and  mode  in  which  that  power  should  be  exerted 
incomparably  more  difficult  to  decide.  '  They  would  have  ob- 
tained authority  to  enforce  their  own  wishes  and  decisions ;  but 
they  Avould,  if  honest  and  patriotic,  find  themselves  much  less 
clear  and  positive  than  at  present,  what  those  wishes  were  and 
what  those  decisions  ought  to  be. 

On  the  great  majority  of  plans  for  social  amelioration,  the 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  of  the  Chartists  and  '  complete  suffra- 
*  gists'  differ  among  themselves  nearly  as  much  as  members  of 
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the  present  Parli:uncnt.  Some  would  be  the  advocates  of  un- 
limited freedom  ot"  industry  ;  others,  as  the  Socialists,  under  the 
phrase  '  organisation  of  labour,'  would  fetter  and  direct  it  by  a 
multitude  of  minute,  vexatious,  and  oppressive  regulations :  some 
would  be  thorough-going  free-traders  ;  others  would  insist  on 
protection  to  native  produce  :  some  are  earnest  in  favour  of  a 
•  more  liberal  poor-law,'  which  siiould  make  the  paupers  really 
comfortable  ;  others,  aware  of  its  double  operation,  and  dreading 
such  liberality  as  at  once  cruel  to  the  struggling  rate-payer,  and 
fatal  to  the  independent  energies  of  the  labourer,  scout  the 
idea  of  any  such  mischievous  augmentation  of  the  burdens  on 
the  industrious :  some  want  an  agrarian  law  and  the  creation 
of  a  mass  of  '  peasant  proprietors ; '  others,  warned  by  the 
example  of  France,  look  witii  doubt  and  mistrust  on  a  scheme 
which  bears  so  fair  and  attractive  an  outside.  On  one  point 
they  would  probably  all  agree  —  one  reform  they  have  long 
been  taught  by  their  leaders  to  regard  as  the  most  important 
and  unquestionable  of  all, — viz.,  a  reduction  in  the  amount,  and 
an  alteration  in  the  incidence,  of  taxation.  For  years,  the  enor- 
mous weight  and  unequal  pressure. of  taxation  has  been  dinned 
into  their  ears  as  their  prime  grievance — the  chief  source  of  all 
their  misery.  To  this,  therefore,  their  attention  would  be  most 
immediately  and  unanimously  directed;  from  this  they  would 
expect  the  most  certain  and  the  most  prompt  relief.  They 
would  proceed  at  once  to  reduce  the  national  expenditure ;  to 
substitute  direct  for  indirect  taxation  ;  and  to  '  equalise  burdens,' 
as  it  is  called,  i.e.  compel  the  rich  to  pay  that  'fair  share'  which 
it  is  assumed  and  asserted  they  now  evade. 

Now  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  any  details  to 
show  how  soon  inquiry  would  cause  our  supposed  legislators  to 
pause,  to  hesitate,  to  start,  as  they  gradually  perceived  how  un- 
founded were  many  of  their  previous  ideas,  how  noxious  and 
suicidal  would  be  many  of  their  proposed  improvements,  even 
on  this  apparently  clear  and  beaten  path.  Had  we  space,  it 
would  be  easy  to  prove  how  rapidly  a  suspicion  would  dawn 
upon  them — how  surely  in  time  this  suspicion  would  grow  into 
a  certainty — that  the  amount  of  expenditure  on  which  a  saving 
could  be  effected  consistently  with  national  good  faith,  was  far 
smaller  than  they  iiad  imagined — was  in  fact  only  22,000,000/. 
instead  of  50,000,000/. ;  —  that  many  items  of  this  expenditure 
required,  for  tlie  good  of  the  people  themselves,  to  be  augmented 
instead  of  being  curtailed  —  those,  namely,  for  education,  for 
sanitary  reforms,  for  the  treatment  of  criminals,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice; — that  a  mischievous  parsimony,  not  a  danger- 
ous profusion,   is  the  real  '  rock  a-head ' ;  —  that  the  etlect  of 
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usliing  direct  taxation  further  than  at  present  would  be  most 
indubitably  to  augment  its  pressure  on  the  working  classes ; 
— that  (what  would  astonish  them  more  than  all)  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing,  and  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  proving, 
that  the  rich  —  the  enfranchised,  electoral  classes  at  least,  who 
are  supposed  to  shift  their  burdens  on  the  unenfranchised  —  do 
actually  pay  not  only  their  '  ftiir  share,'  but,  in  all  probability, 
considerably  more  ;  —  and  lastly,  that  while  the  taxation  which 
the  poor  impose  upon  themselves  is  enormously  heavy,  the 
amount  of  that  which  they  are  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
State  is  beyond  example  light.* 

We  recur  then  to  our  first  position  —  that  a  new  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Keform  is  demanded,  rather  in  the  name  of  theo- 
retical propriety  than  of  practical  advantage.  This,  however,  is 
much,  though  less  to  the  English  than  to  most  other  nations. 
AVe  are  no  admirers  of  the  French  turn  of  mind,  which  loves  to 
arrange  political  institutions  according  to  a  scientific  and  hai-- 
monious  plan,  which  frames  constitutions  of  most  rectangular 
perfection  on  paper,  but  fated  to  prompt  shipwreck  as  soon  as 
they  are  launched  on  the  rough  waters  of  the  actual  world. 
Still  we  are  far  from  saying  that  general  principles  are  to  be 
neglected,  or  lightly  set  at  nought.  We  could  go  nearly  as  far 
as  Mr.  Carlyle  in  denouncing  shams.  An  institution  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  what  it  professes  to  be.  It  should  perform 
its  promises.  It  should  Avork  out  its  original,  or  at  least  its 
actual  purposes.  It  should  be  true  to  its  own  idea.  It  should 
correspond  with  its  theory,  as  far  as  difficulties  of  practical, 
action  will  permit.  It  should  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
itself,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  incurring  from  change 
greater  evils  than  those  consequent  upon  inaction. 

But  is  our  present  representation  so  untrue  to  its  theory  as 
the  democratic  party  are  wont  to  allege  ?  Inconsistent  with  the 
democratic  theory  now  put  forth  it  unquestionably  is :  is  it  so 
inconsistent  with  the  genuine  theoiy  of  the  British  Constitution? 
We  think  not.  Parliament  may  be  viewed  in  two  lights,  as  the 
embodiment  of  one  or  other  of  two  ideas.  It  may  be  conceived 
either  to  comprise  the  collective  icisdom  of  the  nation,  or  to  repre- 
sent the  collective  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  nation.  Which- 
ever of  these  be  the  true  theory  —  or  whether  the  genuine 
conception  be  not  a  modification  of  the  two — the  democratic 
proposals  are  equally  wide  of  carrying  it  out.  If  the  object  of 
the  representative  system  be  to  collect  into  one  body  the  elite  of 


*  See  Porter  on  the  Self-imposed  Taxation  of  the  Working  Classes. 
Also  North  British  Keview,  vol.  xxxi.,  '  Principles  of  Taxation.' 
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the  nation,  tlie  best,  the  wisest,  the  most  experienced  men  it 
contains,  —  then  assuredly  a  widely  extended  suffrage  would  be 
a  most  strange  and  clumsy  devise  for  attaining  such  an  end. 
Ita  successful  working  would  demand  a  discernment,  a  self- 
knowledge,  a  self-denying  virtue  which  no  history  warrants  us 
in  regarding  as  the  characteristics  of  popular  and  imperfectly 
educated  masses.  The  wisest  men  are  often  the  most  retiring, 
and  would  not  seek  popular  suffrages;  they  are  always  the 
most  diffident  and  moderate,  and  would  not  command  theui ; 
they  are  often  the  most  iml)cnding,  and  would  not  conciliate 
them ;  they  are  habitually  the  most  far-seeing,  and  would 
soar  out  of  the  region  of  their  sympathy.  The  best  men  are  the 
most  quick  to  feel  and  the  sternest  to  reprove  the  wrong  desires, 
the  selfish  jiassions,  the  unhallowed  means,  so  often  paramount 
among  popular  masses,  —  and  they  would  disgust  and  repel 
the  very  people  whose  suffrages  the  theory  requires  them  to 
unite.  The  most  experienced  statesmen — tliose  who  have  been 
longest  at  the  helm — are  often  less  likely  than  newer  and  more 
untried  men  to  be  selected  by  the  popular  voice.  They  will 
have  inevitably  disappointed  many  unreasonable  expectations, 
ofiendcd  many  senseless  prejudices,  rebuked  many  unwarrantable 
claims.  They  must  often  have  imposed  salutary,  but  galling 
restraints.  They  must  have  repressed  Avith  wholesome  severity, 
dangerous,  though  perhaps  excusable  excesses.  They  must 
often  have  sown  precious  seed  for  future  harvests,  which  seed, 
i  to  visions  less  profound  and  prophetic  than  their  own,  will  seem 
to  have  been  wastefuUy  thrown  away.  They  must  often  have 
imposed  present  burdens  of  a  most  onerous  pressure  for  the  sake 
of  a  distant  good  not  yet  achieved,  and  only  dimly  seen.  In 
the  course  of  their  strict  duty  as  wise  and  conscientious  men, 
they  n)ust  infallibly  have  cooled  the  zeal  of  many  friends,  and 
heated  the  animosities  of  n)any  enemies.  Yet  the  theory  re- 
quires that  the  most  numerous  and  least  cultivated  classes  in 
the  community  shall  have  discernment,  faith,  and  forbearance  to 
select  them,  in  sj)itc  of  all  these  repulsive  antecedents,  from 
among  rivals  undamaged  by  a  trial.  If  the  best  and  wisest  men 
are  to  be  chosen,  the  good  and  wise  of  the  nation  should  be  the 
choosers.  If  the  Parliament  is  to  be  the  lUte,  you  must  have 
something  like  the  tUte  for  your  electors. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  democratic  orators  allege,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  representative  system  is,  that  Parliament  should 
consist  of  men  specially  acquainted  with  the  wants,  conversant 
with  the  interests,  sympathising  in  the  feelings  of  the  nation, — 
that  it  should  be  a  faithful  reflex  of  the  sentiments,  opinions, 
and  wishes  of  the  whole  community, — then  *  complete  suflVage' 
would  appear  to  offer  the  surest  means  of  failing  of  the  end 
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desired.     For  what  is  a  Nation,  in  a  highly  advanced  and  com- 
plicated state  of  civilisation  like  ours  ?    Not  a  mere  aggregation 
of  millions ;  not  a  homogeneous  mass  of  units ;  but  a  congress 
of  ranks  and  classes,  bound  together  in  an  ancient  and  time- 
cemented  union ;  having,  it  is  true,  one  common  real  ultimate 
interest,   but   varying    in    their    characters,    occupations,    and 
immediate  aims :   called  to  special  duties,  discharging  separate 
functions,  guided  by  peculiar  tastes  and  desires,   representing 
different  phases  of  intellect  and  opinion,  and  considering  ques- 
tions of  government  and  social  policy   from   widely   divergent 
points  of  view.     Some  are  by  nature  attached  to  the  old,  the 
venerable,  and  the  stationary ;  others  are  by  temperament  impa- 
tient of  stagnation,  and  eager  for  novelty  and  change.     Some 
conceive  that  the  true  evolution  of  our  destiny  lies  in  progress ; 
others  would  dwell  for  ever  in  the  ancestral  homes  of  wisdom 
and  content.    Some  represent  that  element  of  restless  enterprise 
which  has  subdued  continents  and  traversed  seas;    which  has 
Btimulated  the  wonderful  achievements  of  art,  and  has  robbed 
science  of  her  secrets ;    and  which  has  laid  every  other  land 
under  contribution  to  enhance  the  amenities  of  our  own.    Others, 
again,  embody  the  tastes  and  characteristics  proper  to  the  placid 
and  plodding  occupations  of  keepers  of  sheep  and  tillers  of  the 
sod.    Some  have  the  ideas  of  government  which  are  natural  to  the 
leisure  and  refinement  of  aristocracy ;  others  embrace  those  of  an 
impetuous,  energetic,  unreflective  democracy.    And  the  proposed 
project  for  obtaining  a  fair  representation — a  faithful  reflex  of  all 
these  varieties — of  the  conservative  and  the  progressive,  the  reli- 
gious and  the  reckless,  the  submissive  and  the  turbulent,  the 
noble  and  the  plebeian— is  to  adopt  such  a  system  of  election  by 
numbers,  as,  if  really  operative,  would  virtually  throw  the  whole 
representation  into  the  hands  of  one  class  only — the  class  as- 
suredly the  most  numerous,  the  most  mobile,  the  most  easily, 
misled ;  but  neither  the  most  various,  the  most  catholic,  nor  the 
most  competent. 

Such  a  scheme  would  clearly  bring  about  at  least  as  inequit- 
able a  distinction  of  political  power,  as  is  alleged  by  its  critics  to 
characterise  the  present  system.  Universal  suffrage,  '  manhood 
*  suffrage,'  or  any  near  approach  to  either,  would  be  the  most 
obvious  and  flagrant  piece  of  class-legislation  on  record.  It 
would  hand  over  the  entire  power  of  the  State  to  one  section  of 
the  community.  It  would  enable  the  working-classes  to  swamp 
and  over-ride  every  other  class,  and,  when  they  pleased,  all 
other  classes  together.*     The  old  unreformed   franchise   gave 

*  '  In  Leeds '  (says  Mr.  Baines)  '  if  the  parliamentary  franchise 
were  extended  as  far  as  the  municipal  franchise,  it  would  more  than 
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preponderating  influence  to  the  uristocracy  :  the  present  system 
Ikis  transferred  this  to  the  middle  ranks  :  tiie  change  demanded 
l)v  the  '■  complete  suffragists '  would  give  it  in  overwhelming 
nicasure  to  the  lower  orders.  Now  systems  which  throw  ex- 
clusive or  overwhelming  power  into  the  hands  of"  any  class, — 
whether  that  class  be  numerous  or  small, — commit  an  equal  in- 
justice, though  it  may  not  incur  an  equal  danger.  Jiut  in  truth 
we  arc  not  left  to  the  tyranny  of  the  many  or  the  tyranny  of  the 
few  as  our  sole  alternatives.  Our  whole  Parliamentary  theory  is 
based  upon  a  principle  calculated,  if  fiiithfully  adhered  to,  to  pre- 
clude cither.  It  professes  to  be  a  representation  not  of  numbers, 
nor  yet  of  property,  but  of  classes.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would 
be  manifestly  unfair,  since  it  would  then  give  to  certain  classes, 
not  their  due  share  in  the  national  representation,  but  the  mono- 
pohj  of  it.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  theory  of  our 
Constitution  is  unassailable,  though  it  may  not  be  adequately  or 
consistently  carried  out.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view, 
the  appalling  incongruities  charged  upon  it  by  the  Chartists,  con- 
stitute its  peculiar  merit.  They  cannot  be  denied  :  and  from  this 
position  only  can  they  be  defended.  If  there  were  any  foundation 
for  the  idea  of  the  democratic  party,  that  our  object,  or  that  of 
our  forefathers,  or  the  meaning  of  our  Parliamentary  Consti- 
tution, was  to  represent  either  individuals  or  pounds  sterling, — 
its  present  form  would  deserve  all  the  ridicule  that  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  heaped  upon  it,  and  would  require  all  the  sweeping  altera- 
tions which  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  and  Mr.  O'Connor  propose  to 
introduce  into  it.  Those  who  look  at  it  in  such  a  light,  may 
well  point  with  bitter  derision  to  its  monstrous  and  startling 
anomalies*  ; — to  the  37,000  electors  of  the  West  Riding  return- 


double  the  present  number  of  voters  ;  we  believe  it  would  bestow  the 
suffrage  on  a  number  of  the  working  classes  equal  to  all  the  other 
classes  of  voters  together.  If  all  householders  were  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  the  voters  among  tlie  working  classes  would  out-number 
those  among  all  other  classes  put  together  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one.' 

Present   Parliamentary   electors,    after   deducting 

duplicates  -----       5,200 

Present  Municipal  electors  -  _  .     15,700 

Estimated  number  of  electors,  if  two  years'  resi- 
dence were  required      -  -  _  -     19,000 
Ditto         ditto         if  six  months'  residence      ditto     30,000 
Estimated  number  of  occupants  at  a  rental  of  5/. 

a-year 18,700 

This  is  Mr.  Baines'  statement,  in  the  '  Leeds  Mercury '  of  Dec.  6. 
*  National  Reform  Association  Tracts. 
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ing  tlie  same  number  of  members  as  the  2000  electors  of  Kut- 
iand  ;  —  to  163,000  electors  in  one  category  returning  the  same 
number  of  membei's  as  6600  electors  in  another;- — to  the  vote  of 
the  member  for  Manchester,  with  a  population  of  250,000,  neu- 
tralised by  the  vote  of  the  member  for  Calne,  with  a  population 
of  5000 ; — to  the  four  members  for  the  city  of  London,  repre- 
senting 20,250  electors,  counterbalanced  in  the  legislature  by 
the  four  members  for  Harwich  and  Ludlow,  representing  700 
electors,  and  9000  inhabitants; — to  21,000  electors  here  return- 
ing two  members,  and  tliere  one  hundred  and  six.  On  their 
principles  they  may  well  be  amazed  and  scandalised,  that  the 
rateable  value  of  property  represented  by  each  member  should 
in  Kutland  be  59,500/.,  while  in  Middlesex  it  is  520,0007. ;  — 
that  the  rateable  property  of  Sussex,  which  is  1,169,000/.  should 
return  18  members,  while  that  of  Yorkshii-e,  which  is  5,446,000/. 
returns  only  37  ;  —  that  the  two  votes  for  Livex'pool,  represent- 
ing assessments  of  the  annual  value  of  845,000/.,  should  be  neu- 
tralised by  the  two  votes  for  Honiton,  representing  an  annual 
assessment  of  9890/.; — that  the  rateable  property  of  Middle- 
sex, amounting  to  7,293,000/.,  should  return  the  same  number 
of  members  (14)  as  seven  small  boroughs  with  a  rateable 
property  of  only  85,000/.  From  the  Chartist  point  of  view, 
these  incongruities  must  inevitably  appear  heinous  and  inde- 
fensible. From  our  point  of  view,  the  result  of  their  pro- 
posed changes  would  seem  at  least  equally  so :  and  a  system 
under  which  small  towns  as  well  as  large,  spai'se  districts  as 
well  as  populous,  poor  places  as  well  as  rich,  are  represented, 
— appears  indubitably  wiser  and  fairer  than  either  a  represen- 
tation according  to  numbers  or  a  representation  according  to 
wealth. 

The  franchise  we  regard  as  a  machine,  —  imperfect  and  un- 
scientific if  you  will, —  for  the  attainment  of  a  twofold  purpose; 
■ — Jirst,  for  the  selection  of  658  reasonably  competent  legis- 
lators; secondly,  for  securing  that  the  aggregate  of  these  658 
chosen  men  shall,  fairly  and  in  due  proportion,  reflect  and  un- 
derstand all  those  interests,  feelings,  opinions,  and  classes  of 
character,  Avhich  constitute  the  permanent  elements  of  the 
nation.  We  desire  that  the  slow  intellects  of  the  country  should 
be  represented,  as  well  as  the  quick  intellects  of  the  city ;  the 
conservative  sentiments  of  the  sturdy  drags  on  the  movement, 
as  well  as  the  keen  and  impatient  energy  of  the  movement 
itself;  the  refined  and  philosophic,  as  well  as  the  contentious 
and  extreme  ;  those  who  cherish  pastoral  delusions,  as  well  as 
those  who  hug  the  scarce  wider  or  more  real  hallucinations  of 
bare  utilitarianism  ;  those  who  love  peace,  as  well  as  those  who 
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lovc  progress;  those  who  arc  content  with  an  ima»ifi:nientin<; 
.••inpctence,  as  well  as  those  who  'are  in  haste  to  be  rich.'  We 
.-liouUl  regard  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  experiments  any 
<iich  change  as  would  throw  the  representation,  exclusively  and 
\irtually,  into  the  hands  of  the  energetic,  and  the  pushing, — the 
men  to  whom  I'cpose  is  torture,  —  the  men  to  whom  the  past  is 
nil  contemptible,  tlic  present  all  sombre,  the  future  all  golden. 
This  danger  the  theory  of  our  Constitution  keeps  at  bay,  and  its 
])r;icticc  has  hitherto  avoided.  The  idea  of  the  equal  representa- 
tion of  every  separate  individual  is  modern,  foreign,  and  unknown 
to  English  history  :  the  idea  of  a  representation  according  to  pro- 
]  I  ity  is  almost  equally  novel  and  strange:  both  arc  French  and 
American  rather  than  British.  The  English  idea  is  the  rcpre- 
.-■>  ntation  of  classes :  —  the  House  of  Lords,  to  represent  the 
peerage;  the  Knights  of  the  Shire,  to  represent  tiie  landed 
uentry  and  the  agricultural  interests;  the  Burgesses,  to  represent 
tlie  commercial  and  industrial  interests;  and  the  INIembers  for  the 
University  (but  a  poor  allowance),  to  represent  the  interests  of 
literature  and  learning.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the 
sligiitest  attempt,  in  tlie  early  history  of  our  Constitution,  to  pro- 
portion representation  cither  to  property  or  to  numbers.  Each 
county  sent  two  knights,  each  borough  two  burgesses,  without 
reference  to  ])opulation  or  to  wealth.  In  so  far  iis  this  systc 
gives  no  representatives  to  the  labouring  classes  as  such,  or  dovs 
not  give  them  a  fair  and  desirable  share  in  the  election  of  burgesses 
and  knights,  in  so  far  it  needs  enlargement  and  adjustment  to  the 
alterc?d  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual elevation  of  those  classes.  The  accommodation,  however, 
is  to  be  sought,  not  in  such  a  reversal  of  the  whole  system  as 
would  invest  these  classes  with  power  over  the  whole  representa- 
tion of  the  country,  but  in  a  well-considered  modification,  or  a 
harmonising  addition  appended  to  the  existing  plan.  (The  desi- 
deratum is,  some  plan  which  shall  give  to  working  men  a  greater 
participation  than  formerly  in  the  election  of  members,  propor- 
tioned to  their  augmented  intelligence  and  independence,  — 
some  plan  which  shall  not  overturn  the  existing  system  nor 
proceed  on  the  assumption  of  its  incurable  and  radical  injustice, 
but  which  shall  harmonise  with  its  main  features,  and  which  can 
be  engrafted  upon  it  and  dovetailed  into  it,  so  as  to  better  attain 
its  purposes,  and  carry  out  its  meaning.  The  nature  of  the 
desideratum  once  agreed  upon,  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed  with 
some  suggestions,  not  as  to  details,  but  as  to  the  principles  which 
should  guide  us  in  our  endeavours  to  supply  it.  But,  before 
doing  so,  we  must  give  a  passing  consideration  to  the  position 
taken  by  those  of  our  fellow-reformers  who  consider  our  theory 
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of  the  representative  system  to  be  unsound,  and  our  statement 
of  its  practical  deficiencies  to  be  inadequate. 

The  two  grounds  taken  by  those  reformers  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  with  wdiom  we  are.  at  issue  on  the  theory 
of  Representation,  are  these.  The  first  class  of  doctrinaires 
affirm  that  'every  man  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  choose  his 
'  own  rulers,  and  to  share  in  the  framing  of  those  laws  which  he 
'  is  called  upon  to  obey.'  The  second  class,  some  of  w^hom 
appear  as  'household,'  some  as  'complete'  sufifragists,  maintain 
that  representation  can  only  be  just  when  it  is  co-extensive  with 
taxation — that  every  man  who  pays  taxes  ought,  ipso  facto,  and 
in  that  qualification  only,  to  have  a  vote. 

Now,  there  is  no  reasoning  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory  as 
that  which  is  based  upon  the  alleged  '  abstract  rights  of  man ; ' 
—  and  therefore  we  shall  not  join  issue  with  the  first  set  of 
schismatics  from  the  true  political  Church,  on  that  ground,  but 
shall  content  ourselves  with  showing  that  they  are  themselves 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  invalidity  and  untenableness  of 
their  own  principle,  by  violating  it  as  soon  as  they  have  laid  it 
down ;  and  that,  if  fairly  worked  out,  it  would  lead  to  results 
which  at  once  make  it  manifest  that  some  fallacy  lurks  under 
Its  apparently  axiomatic  simplicity. 

The  principle  laid  down,  it  is  obvious,  goes  the  whole  length 
of  universal  suffi-age:  every  citizen,  whatever  be  his  age,  sex, 
condition,  or  antecedents,  is  required  to  obey  the  law,  and  is 
punished  for  resistance  to  it :  —  every  citizen,  therefore,  what- 
ever be  his  age,  condition,  sex,  or  antecedents,  is  entitled  to  a 
vote  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  The 
woman,  as  well  as  the  man,  is  hanged  for  murder ;  the  minor, 
as  w^ell  as  the  adult,  is  imprisoned  for  fraud  and  transported  for 
felony  ;  the  pauper,  as  well  as  the  millionaire,  the  criminal,  as 
w^ell  as  the  unspotted  Briton,  is  compelled  to  comply  with  every 
requirement  of  the  Parliament :  —  all  therefore  have  an  equal 
claim  to  the  elective  franchise.  Yet  no  man  in  his  senses  ever 
ventured  to  push  the  argument  thus  far.  The  most  complete 
suffrage  ever  practically  proposed,  even  by  the  Chartists,  falls 
far  short  of  universality ;  and  makes  exceptions  as  arbitrary  and 
as  fatal  to  the  principle,  as  those  familiar  to  our  existing  system. 
The  nearest  approach  to  universal  sufi^rage  ever  seriously  de- 
manded, is,  that  every  male  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, — 
not  being  an  idiot,  a  pauper,  or  a  convicted  criminal, — shall  be 
entitled  to  a  vote.  Now,  consider  Avhat  vast  exclusions  are 
embodied  in  this  proposal.  In  the  ^;-5^  ])lace,  it  excludes  all 
women  ;  thousands  of  whom  hold  independent  property  ;  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  whom  pay  taxes  ;  millions  of  wdiom  are  at 
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letist  as  competent,  intellectually  and  morally,  to  exercise  the 
franchise  as  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  now  possess  it ;  all 
of  whom  are  as  deeply  interested  in  the  enactment  of  wise  and 
righteous  laws  as  their  masculine  fellow-citizens.  Secondly,  it 
excludes  at  least  a  million  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
twenty-one,  who  are  at  least  as  capable  of  a  wise  and  honest 
exercise  of  the  franchise  as  the  freemen  of  Leicester,  or  the 
burgesses  of  Harwich.*  Thirdly,  it  excludes  all  those  who 
have,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  manifested  a  character  and  been 
guilty  of  a  conduct  which  gives  reason  for  believing  that  they 
would  not  exercise  their  franchise  for  their  country's  good. 
Fourthly,  it  excludes  a  large  but  varying  number  of  paui)ers, 
whose  misfortunes  may,  possibly,  be  their  only  fault.  Fifthly, 
it  excludes  all  Avhose  weakness  of  intellect  is  so  patent  and 
notorious,  as  clearly  to  incapacitate  them  from  exercising  the 
right  of  suffrage  beneficially  or  judiciously. 

Now  all  these  classes  are  called  upon  to  obey  the  laws  ;  all 
of  them  are  interested  in  the  process  of  Legislation ;  since  all 
suffer  by  partial  or  unwise  enactments.  Yet  the  advocates  of 
universal  suffi-age  conceive  themselves  —  truly,  to  be  guilty  of 
no  injustice  —  absurdly,  to  be  guilty  of  no  inconsistency  or  un- 
faithfulness to  their  theory  —  in  excluding  them;  and,  if  closely 
questioned  as  to  the  defensible  grounds  of  such  exclusion,  would 
probably  reply,  that  women  and  paupers  are  to  be  excluded 
because  they  are  too  dependent  to  vote  freely,  —  idiots  and 
minors  because  they  are  too  incapable,  ignorant,  and  immature, 
to  vote  wisely,  —  and  convicted  criminals  because  they  are  too 
ill-intentioned  to  vote  honestly.  Here,  then,  we  find  the  advo- 
cates of  universal  suffrage  driven  by  their  own  good  sense  to 
contend  for  the  exclusion  of  large  classes  of  their  feUow-citizens, 
on  the  three  several  grounds  of  moral,  mental,  and  circum- 
stantial unfitness, — the  only  grounds  of  disqualification  which 
are  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  restricted  suffrage. 

The  principle,  then,  of  an  inherent,  inalienable  riyht  to  the 
suflPrage  on  the  ground  of  inherent  and  inescapable  liability  to 
law,  is  thus  virtually  surrendered  by  its  supporters ;  inasmuch 
as  they  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  excluding  from  the 
franchise   those  whom   they  regard  as  incapacitated,  either  by 


*  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  an  amusing  endeavour  to  be  consistent, 
grounded  his  clcmancl  for  annual  parliaments  on  the  fact  that  every 
year  numbers  of  citizens  ratne  of  age,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
unjustly  excluded  from  the  rights  of  citizenship,  till  a  new  parliament 
was  elected.  He  never  perceived  that  his  argument,  if  valid,  would 
tender  monthly  or  even  daily  elections  necessary. 
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character  or  social  position,  from  exercising  it  honestly,  bene- 
ficially, or  wisely.  They  and  we  arrive  at  the  same  practical 
conclusion,  though  starting  from  a  different  point.  We  — •  pre- 
mising that  our  object  is  the  election  of  a  legislative  chamber 
which  shall  be  a  fiiir  representative,  not  of  the  folly,  the  vio- 
lence, or  the  passions  of  the  populace,  but  of  the  wisdom, 
industry,  intelligence,  and  deliberate  opinions  of  the  people  —  in 
a  word,"  of  all  the  permanent  and  worthy  constituent  elements 
of  the  community — would  confer  the  suffrage  and  distribute  the 
members  in  the  way  best  suited  to  secure  this  object.  Theij  — 
premising  that  every  individual  has  an  abstract  right  to  the 
suffrage  —  yet  think  themselves  entitled,  and  find  themselves 
obliged,  to  exclude  all  those  classes  whose  admission,  they  con- 
ceive, would  endanger  or  impede  the  election  of  a  wise,  compe- 
tent, and  faithful  legislative  chamber.  By  acting  thus,  they  at 
once  tacitlv  admit,  and  give  in  their  adhesion  to,  our  position, 
—  viz.,  that  the  elective  franchise  is  not  an  indefeasible  natural 
right,  but  simply  a  political  contrivance  for  the  attainment  of 
a  special  end. 

But  again :  let  the  maintainers  of  universal  suffrage  as  a 
natural  and  indefeasible  I'ight,  consider  the  case  of  a  colony 
established,  not  as  colonies  are  established  in  these  days,  but  as 
they  were  founded  in  ancient  times.  A  hundred  men  of  pro- 
perty and  education,  finding  England  too  narrow  (in  one  sense 
or  anothei")  to  give  them  a  chance  of  maintaining  their  social 
position  or  their  opinions,  without  a  weary  struggle,  agree  to 
emigrate.  They  purchase  a  large  uninhabited  district  from  the 
native  possessors,  collect  all  the  needful  implements  of  agricul- 
ture, and  take  out  wnth  them  all  the  appliances  of  their  actual 
civilisation.  They  fiu'ther  select  and  carry  out  Avith  them  at 
their  ovrn  expense,  a  thousand  men  of  the  labouring  class, 
perhaps  their  own  tenants  or  artisans  in  the  old  country,  and 
equally  anxious  with  themselves  to  escape  from  its  difficulties, 
but  unable,  by  their  own  unassisted  inteUigence  and  means,  to 
do  so.  The  emigrants  arrive  in  their  new  home,  and  form  a 
happy  and  industrious  community;  the  labourers  toiling  on 
the  land  which  their  employers  had  purchased ;  the  capitalists 
providing  them  with  tools,  and  directing  and  utilising  their 
exertions.  After  the  first  necessary  work  is  over,  they  meet  to 
decide  upon  the  form  and  principles  of  government  for  the  new 
State.  Would  universal  suffrage  be  either  justice  or  wisdom 
here?  Would  the  thousand  poor  have  a  right  to  bind  and  give 
law  to  the  hundred  rich  ?  Would  the  many,  in  virtue  of  their 
numbers,  be  entitled  to  rule  the  land  which  the  few  had  pur- 
chased, stocked,  and  brought  them  to  ?     What  honest  Chartist 
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\s\\\  answer  in  tlic  alHrmatlvc  ?  Yet  liow  can  lie  hesitate  to 
answer  in  the  attirinativc  without  surrenderin!^  the  principle  for 
which  he  contends  ? 

But  we  can  })ut  a  still  stronger  and  clearer  case.  Another 
colony  sets  out  from  the  mother  country,  composed  of  different 
ingredients.  Here,  we  will  suppose  they  are  all  equal  in  condi- 
tion and  in  wealth.  K.  thousand  of  them  ai*e  Irish,  and  a  thou- 
sand Scotch.  They  arrive  at  their  destination,  and  divide  the 
land  fairly  between  them,  sharing  as  brothers  should  share.  A 
hundred  years  pass  over  their  heads.  During  this  period  the 
Irish  have  acted  as  Irishmen,  when  congregated  in  masses,  will 
act.  They  have  only  half  tilled  their  soil,  have  followed  the  old 
obsolete  plans  of  culture,  and  have  quarrelled  with  all  who 
offered  to  instruct  them  in  a  better  way.  They  have  been  fond 
of  sporting,  have  lived  extravagantly,  married  early,  and  multi- 
})lied  like  rabbits.  But  they  have  grown  ]ioorer  as  they  have 
grown  more  numerous ;  and  have  sold  half  their  lands  to  their 
Scotch  neighbours  in  return  for  food  and  aid  in  several  seasons  of 
scarcity  which  their  own  wilful  ignorance  or  improvidence  had 
brought  about.  At  the  end  of  the  century  they  are  8000  in 
number,  and  are  possessors  of  only  a  quarter  of  the  land.  In  the 
mean  time  their  fellow  settlers,  the  Scotch,  have  worked  hard, 
lived  frugally,  married  late,  studied  the  science  of  agriculture 
and  the  arts  of  life,  developed  all  the  native  resources  of  the  soil, 
brought  up  their  families  piously  and  wisely,  and  given  them  a 
solid  and  useful  education.  At  the  end  of  the  century  they 
find  themselves  4000  in  number,  and  possessors,  by  lawful  pur- 
chase or  inheritance,  of  three-fourths  of  the  soil.  What  becomes 
of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  govern?  and  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  universal  suffrage  here?  Are  the  <S000  idle, 
incompetent,  and  reckless,  to  rule  and  make  laws  for  the  4000 
sober,  diligent,  and  ])rudent  ?  Docs  not  the  very  fact  of  their 
heiiuf  so  fjreat  and  so  impoverished  a  majoritij  prove  their  nvfitness 
and  incapacifi/  for  (jovernincj  ?  And  would  it  not  be  the  grossest 
of  all  wrongs,  and  the  most  flagrant  of  all  follies,  in  such  a  case 
to  allow  the  votes  of  the  8000  to  overpower  those  of  the  4000  ? 

In  fact,  the  notion,  which  so  commonly  prevails,  of  the 
natural  and  inherent  title  of  the  majority  to  govern  and  decide 
for  the  minority,  is  the  result  of  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
assum))tion.  The  supposed  right  —  regarded  as  an  original  one, 
and  prior  to  all  convention  —  can  by  no  ])rocess  of  reasoning  be 
made  good.  Apart  from  contract  and  constitutional  arrange- 
ments, and  ancestral  and  time-consolidated  habit,  the  majority 
can  have  no  more  claim  to  decide  for  and  control  the  minority 
than  the  minority  have  to  decide  for  and  control  the  majority. 
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There  is  no  abstract  principle  on  whicli  such  a  claim  can 
be  based.  The  law  of  justice  scouts  it ;  the  law  of  wisdom 
dreads  it;  the  law  of  force,  even,  defies  it  almost  oftener 
than  it  submits  to  it.  A  mere  preponderance  of  numbers 
by  no  means  implies  preponderance  either  of  capacity,  of 
good  intention,  or  even  of  strength.  Wisdom  generally  lies 
with  the  minority,  fairness  often,  power  not  unfrequently. 
There  is,  and  can  be,  no  law  of  nature,  no  axiom  of  eternal 
morals,  in  virtue  of  which  three  foolish  men  are  entitled  to  bind 
and  overpower  two  wise  men,  or  three  weak  men  two  strong 
men.  The  truth  we  believe  to  be,  that  the  claim  so_  broadly 
made,  and  often  so  carelessly  admitted  —  that  the  decisions  of 
the  majority  shall  be  binding  on  the  minority,  and  shall  have 
the  force  of  laAV  over  all  —  is  the  mere  result  of  actual  or  tacit 
arrangement  in  the  constitution  of  society;  that  the  simple 
majority  required  at  our  hustings  and  in  our  parliament,  the 
positive  or  proportionate  majority  required  in  certain  cases  in 
America  and  France,  the  fixed  majority  required  in  Scotch 
juries,  and  the  unanimity  required  in  English  ones  —  to  give 
validity  to  the  decisions  of  the  respective  bodies,  —  are  all  alike 
matters  of  arrangement,  and  not  of  natural  right. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  his  '  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,' 
has  stated  the  case  so  clearly  and  forcibly,  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  use  words  of  our  own  while  his  are  at  hand.  He 
writes  thus :  — 

'  The  power  of  acting  by  a  majority  must  be  grounded  on- 

*  two  assumptions  —  first,  that  of  an  incorporation  produced  by 

*  unanimity ;  and,  secondly,  a  unanimous  agreement  that  the 
'  act  of  a  mere  majority  (say  of  one)  shall  pass  with  them  and 

*  with  others  as  the  act  of  the  whole. 

'  We  are  so  little  afifected  by  things  which  are  habitual,  that 
'  we  consider  this  idea  of  the  decision  of  a  majority,  as  if  it  were 

*  a  law  of  our  original  nature.  But  such  a  constructive  whole, 
«  residing  in  a  part  only,  is  one  of  the  most  violent  fictions  of 
'  positive  law  that  ever  has  been  or  can  be  made  on  the  prin- 
'  ciples  of  artificial  incorporation.  Out  of  civil  society,  nature 
'  knows  nothing  of  it ;  nor  are  men,  even  when  arranged  accord- 
'  ing  to  civil  order,  otherwise  than  by  very  long  training, 
«  brought  at  all  to  submit  to  it.  The  mind  is  brought  far  more 
'  easily  to  acquiesce  in  the  proceedings  of  one  man,  or  of  a  few, 
'  who  act  under  a  general  procuration  for  the  State,  than  in  the 
'  vote  of  a  victorious  majority  in  councils  in  Avhich  every  man 
«  has  his  share  in  the  deliberation.  For  there  the  beaten  party 
«  are  exasperated  and  soured  by  the  previous  contention,  and 
'  mortified  by  the  conclusive  defeat.  This  mode  of  decision  -— 
<■  where  wills  may  be  so  nearly  equal,  where,  according  to  cir- 
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*  cumstanccs,  the   smaller  number  may  be   the  stronger  force, 

*  and  where  apparent  reason  may  be  all  on  one  side,  and  on  the 

*  other  little  else  than  imi)etuou3  appetite  —  all  this  must  be 

*  the  result  of  a  very  particular  and  special  convention,  con- 

*  firmed  afterwards  by  long  habits  of  obedience,  by  a  sort  of 

*  discipline   in    society,   and   by  a  strong  hand    invested   with 

*  stationary  and  permanent  power,  to  enforce  this  sort  of  eon- 

*  structive  general  will.     Wliat  organ  it  is  that  shall  declare 

*  the  corporate  mind,  is  so  much  a  matter  of  positive  arrange- 

*  ment,  that  several  States,  for  the  validity  of  several  of  their 

*  acts,  have  required  a  proportion  of  voices  much  greater  than 

*  that  of  a  mere  majority.  These  proportions  are  so  entirely 
'  governed  by  convention,  that  in  some  cases  the  minorifi/  de- 

*  cidcs.*  The  laws  in  many  countries  require  more  than  a  mere 
'  majority  to  condemn ;  less  than  an  equal  number  to  acquit. 
'  In  our  judicial  trials  we  require  unanimity  either  to  condemn 

*  or  absolve.  In  some  corporations  one  man  speaks  for  the 
'  whole ;  In  others  a  few.  Till  the  other  day,  in  the  constitu- 
'  tion  of  Poland  unanimity  was  required    to  give  validity  to 

*  any  act  of  their  great  national  Council  or  l)iet.     This  ap- 

*  proaches  much  more  nearly  to  rude  nature  than  the  institu- 

*  tions  of  any  other  country.     Such,  indeed,  every  common- 

*  wealth  must   be,  without  a  positive   law  to  recognise  in  a 

*  certain  number  the  will  of  the  entire  body. 

'  As  in  the  abstract  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  out  of  a  state 

*  of  civil  society,  majority  and  minority  are  relations  which  can 

*  have  no  existence  ;  and  that,  in  civil  society,  its  own  specific 

*  conventions  in   each   corporation  determine  what  it  is    that 

*  constitutes  the  people,  so  as  to  make  their  act  the  signification 

*  of  the  general  will; — to   come   to  particulars,  it  is  equally 

*  clear  that  neither  in  France  (1790)  nor  in  England  has  the 

*  original  or  any  subsequent  compact  of  the  State,  expressed  or 

*  implied,  constituted  a  majority  of  men,  told  hij  the  head,  to  be 

*  the  acting  people  of  their  several  communities.     And  I  see  as 

*  little  of  policy  or  utility,  as  there  is  of  right.  In  laying  down 

*  the  principle  that  such  majority  arc  to  be  considered  as  The 
'  People,  and  that  their  will  is  to  be  law.' 

It  Is  Indeed  abundantly  certain  that  the  will  of  the  numerical 
majority  was  not  originally,  and  has  never  been  in  England, 
the  ruling  and  deciding  authority.  It  cannot,  therefore,  now 
be  made  so  except  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  the  whole,  or 

*  As  in  the  case  of  the  French  Chambers  (July,  1851),  on  the 
debate  on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution,  v/hen  278  votes  carried 
their  will  against  446.  In  many  chibs  two  black  balls  are  sufficient 
to  exclude  a  candidate  whom  two  hundred  vote  for. 
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by  the  dissolution  and  unanimous  reconstruction  of  the  social 
structure  on  this  basis,  or  by  the  forcible  coercion  of  the 
smaller  number. 

The  conventionalism  which  lies  at  tlie  root  of  all  these 
social  and  political  arrangements  is  strongly  brought  out  by 
another  fallacious  and  self-refuting  conclusion,  which  has  not 
obtained  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  which  flows  from 
the  assumption  that  every  man  has  an  equal  natural  right  — 
antecedent  to  and  Irrespective  of  convention  —  to  participate 
In  framing  the  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed,  whether 
these  laws  relate  to  the  Imposition  of  taxes,  or  the  enforcement 
of  duties  or  restraints.  Of  course  this  right  must  Include 
another  (of  which  it  Is  In  fact  only  a  varying  expression)  — 
that  of  refusing  obedience  to  any  law  which  he  had  no  share  in 
framing.  If  this  position  were  a  sound  one — (as  It  would  be 
were  there  no  tacit  convention  In  the  case)  —  It  would  follow, 
first,  that  no  constituency  can  be  justly  held  bound  to  obey  any 
law  against  lohich  their  representative  voted;  since  with  no 
decency  or  propriety  of  language  can  they  be  said  to  have  had 
any  share  in  the  framing  of  a  law  against  the  framing  of  wliich 
they,  through  their  constitutional  organ,  struggled  and  pro- 
tested. It  would  follow,  secondly,  that  no  elector  ichose  candidate 
was  rejected  could  be  bound  to  obey  any  law  passed  by  a  par- 
liament to  which  his  candidate  was  not  sent,  even  where  the 
member  for  his  borough  or  county  voted  In  favour  of  such  law ; 
since  it  is  obviously  an  impudent  fiction  to  speak  of  such  an. 
elector  as  represented  by  the  very  man  against  ichom  he  votedj 
and  who,  therefore,  by  that  act,  he  declared,  did  not,  and  should 
not,  represent  him.  It  would  follow,  finally,  that  In  no  case 
could  the  defeated  minority  be  bound  to  obey  laws  Imposed  on 
the  community  against  their  will,  by  the  triumphant  majority ; 
since  it  is  a  mockery  and  an  abuse  of  words  to  represent  them 
as  having  contributed  to  sanction  laws  which  they  repudiate  and 
condemn,  and  which  they  did  all  In  their  power  to  prevent  from 
becoming  law.  •  If  the  Chartists  are  right  in  their  first  principle, 
viz,  that  by  an  inalienable  natural  right  every  freeman's  consent 
Is  necessary  to  a  law  which  Is  to  bind  him,  it  is  certain  that  he 
may  righteously  disobey  any  law  to  which,  either  personally,  or 
through  the  delegate  of  his  choice,  he  did  not  give,  or  actually 
refused  his  consent.  If  this  conclusion  is  rejected,  as  obviously 
inadmissible*,  nothing  remains  but  to  acknowledge  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  premises  from  which  It  Is  logically  deduced. 

*  So  clearly  does  this  appear,  that  ilr.  Spencer,  in  his  able  and 
logical  work  on  Social  Statics,  admits,  as  one  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable of  privileges,  the  right  of  every  man  '  to  ignore  the  State.' 
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Other  parties,  arguing  from  a  basis  somewliat  less  broad, 
(Ic'lciul  'complete'  suffrage  on  the  plea  that  'representation 
'should  be  coextensive  with  taxation;'  that  every  man  who 
])ays  any  portion  of  the  State  taxes,  has  a  rif/kt  to  a  voice  in  the 
clfi'tion  of  those  who  arc  to  levy  and  to  vote  away  those  taxes. 
^Whatever  be  the  force  of  this  claim,  we  are  sure  it  is  an  unsafe 
ground  on  which  to  base  any  amendment  of  the  representation. 
A  man  who  i)ays  money  to  the  State  has  an  unquestionable 
light  to  the  article  which  he  has  paid  his  money  for — viz.,  pro- 
tection and  justice:  the  other  assumed  right  is  by  no  means  so 
♦. asy  to  be  made  good  in  argument,  nor  to  be  carried  out  in  prac- 
liec.  For,  if  the  fact  of  being  taxed  is  the  thing  which  entitles  a 
man  to  a  vote,  two  conclusions  surely  follow:  first,  that  a  man 
who  is  not  taxed  (Uight  ]iot  to  have  a  vote  ;  and  secondly,  that 
every  man  should  have  a  number  of  votes  in  some  degree  ])ro- 
l)ortioned  to  the  taxes  which  he  pays.  If  the  principle  relied 
upon  by  the  claimants  be  sound,  then  any  poor  man  who  shall 
escape  taxation  by  denying  himself  the  enjoyment  of  any  taxed 
luxuries  (as  under  our  present  fiscal  system  he  may  easily 
dtV),  loses  thereby  his  title  to  the  suffrage ;  and  if  the  revenue 
should  be  raised,  as  many  of  our  Parliamentary  KeFormers 
now  propose,  wholly  by  direct  taxes  levied  uj^on  realised  pro- 
})crty,  then  the  great  mass  of  the  people  —  three-fourths  or 
more  of  the  community  —  would  be  justly  and  legitimately 
disfranchised,  and  would  have  no  right  to  complain  of  their 
(  xclusion : — And,  again,  it  would  follow,  that  if  the  man  who 
is  taxed  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings  annually,  becomes 
thereby  entitled  to  a  vote,  the  man  who  is  taxed  to  the  amount 
of  100/.,  nmst,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  be  entitled  to  four  hun- 
dred votes.  An  electoral  system,  therefore,  fairly  based  upon 
this  popular  watchword,  would  throw  the  representation  almost 
entirely  into  the  liands  of  the  rich.  If  repi'csentatiou  is  to  be 
coextensive,  it  must  also  be  coequal  with  taxation.  By  the 
actual  system,  the  vote  of  a  man  with  100,000/,  a  year,  is  of  the 
same  numerical  value  as  the  vote  of  a  man  having  forty  shillings 
;i  year.  Under  the  full  and  legitimate  working  out  of  the  prin- 
(■i[tle  laid  down  by  the  democratic  party,  the  first  vote  would 
counterbalance  50,000  of  the  others.  Are  these  arguers  })re- 
] tared  for  this  practical  deduction  from  their  premises?  And 
wliich  system  is  most  truly  just  and  ■popular  —  theirs  or  the 
existing  one  ? 

JMcanwhile,  for  the  sanie  reason,  and  arguing  from  the  very 
grounds  taken  by  them,  the  proposal  of  the  friends  of '  complete 
suifi-age'  would  involve  the  very  acme  of  injustice  ;  since  it  would 
virtually  throw  the  representation  into  the  hands  of  the  non-tax- 
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paying  classes.  It  would  call  on  one  class  of  the  community  to 
make  up  the  revenue,  and  another  class  to  return  the  members. 
It  would  divide  those  Avho  pay  the  taxes  from  those  who  spend 
them,  move  effectually  even  than  the  most  privileged  and 
partial  system  of  former  days.  For,  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact, 
who  now  pay  the  taxes  ?  the  represented  or  the  unrepresented 
classes  —  the  electors  or  the  non-electors  ?  Clearly  the  former, 
as  has  been  well  shown,  in  an  overwhelming  and  yearly  increas- 
ing proportion.  The  ten-pound  householders,  the  county  free- 
holders, the  larger  tenants,  and  the  classes  above  these,  are  the 
main  contributors  both  to  the  State  and  to  the  local  revenues. 
Perfect  accuracy  in  the  allotment  is  of  course  unattainable,  but 
from  calculations  recently  published  and  apparently  most  care- 
fully made*,  it  appears  that  out  of  a  total  annual  taxation  of 
sixty-six  millions,  the  middle  and  upper  classes  pay  above  forty- 
five  millions,  and  the  woi'king  classes  not  quite  twenty-one 
millions.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  it  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  both  unsafe  and  unjust  to  give  to  a  class,  who 
pay  only  31  per  cent,  of  the  taxes — and  with  whom,  moreover, 
(as  we  have  before  shown  f)  it  is  perfectly  optional  whether  they 
will  pay  even  this  proportion,  or  any  proportion  at  all — the  en- 
tire or  main  control  over  the  selection  of  those  who  are  to 
regulate  the  expenditure  of  the  totality  of  these  taxes.  An 
economical  administration  of  the  public  money  would  clearly 
not  be  secured  by  any  such  ai'rangement ;  nor,  probably,  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  public  burdens.  Indeed,  Ave  think 
it  is  a  matter  Avhich  well  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  our' 
statesmen,  whether  the  course  in  which  we  have  for  many 
years  been  proceeding,  and  in  the  following  out  of  which  a  new 
extension  of  the  suffi-age  Avould  be  a  great  and  further  stride,  — 
the  course  of  extending  political  power  to  the  lower  orders,  at 
the  same  time  that  pari  passu  we  exonerate  them  from  taxation, 
—  be  not  one  of  questionable  policy  and  uncertain  issue. 

We  are  thus  brought  back  to  our  original  position: — that  the 
true  theory  of  the  English  Constitution  is  not  the  representation 
of  numbers,  nor  yet  of  property,  but  of  classes ;  —  and  that  the 
suffrage  is  not  so  much  a  natural  claim  as  a  civil  function — not 
an  indefeasible  right,  but  a  means  to  an  end.  The  franchise  is 
a  scheme  for  the  attainment  of  an  object — that  object  being  a 
government  Avhich  shall  fully  understand,  duly  represent,  and 
sedulously  attend  to,  the  interests  and  views  of  the  various 

*  North  British  RevieAv  for  November,  1851.  'Principles  of 
'  Taxation.' 

t  See  No.  cxc.  of  this  Journal. 
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i>ses  Avhlch  together  make  up  the  totality  of  the  nation.  This 
iiciple  once  made  good,  our  course  i.s  coinjiai'ativcly  clear  and 
~y;  for  we  have  only  now  to  inquire  Avhat  arrangement  and 
tribution  of  the  suffrage  will  best  attain  the  aim  in  view, 
i  liis  principle  indicates  as  our  first  rule  the  extension  and  the 
limitation  of  the  franchise,  in  'the  first  instance,  to  all  who  arc 
in  all  points  qualified  to  exercise  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  afterwai'ds  the  progressive  and, the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  it  as  the  number  of  the  qualified  increase.  Now  this 
*  qualification  '  in  a  voter  implies  theoretically  three  things, 
—  competence  to  comprehend  his  own  and  his  country's  in- 
terest ;  harmony  of  interests  between  himself  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large ;  and  freedom  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.  Or  to  speak  more  tersely,  it  implies  capacity  to 
choose  a  good  representative,  wilUnf/ness  to  choose  him,  and  in- 
dependence, or  ability  of  circumstances,  to  choose  him.  If  any 
of  these  three  elements  of  sufficiency  be  wanting,  the  elector  is, 
in  the  eye  of  theory,  disqualified  from  the  beneficial  exercise 
of  the  franchise ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  bestow  it  upon 
him.  But  here  comes  in  our  practical  difficulty.  We  want 
some  criterion  of  these  qualifications.  We  cannot  examine  the 
case  of  each  individual  candidate  for  the  franchise,  and  test,  by 
actual  investigation,  his  possession  of  the  three  requisites.  We 
must  fix  upon  some  general  standard  which  shall,  on  the  tchole, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  indicate,  or  give  a  rational 
presumption  of,  the  presence  of  the  said  qualifications.  This 
6tandard  can  rarely  give  us  more  than  an  approximation  to  the 
solution  of  our  problem:  the  criterion  must  at  best  be  a  rude 
one.  Xow  this  criterion  varies  in  different  countries:  with  most 
of  our  continental  neighbours  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount 
of  direct  taxes  is  the  favourite,  if  not  the  sole  one.  With  us  it  is 
and  has  always  been  the  possession  of  property — indicated  in  the 
county  by  the  actual  ownership  or  occupancy  of  a  certain 
amount  of  land,  and  in  boroughs  by  residence  in  a  rate-paying 
house  of  a  certain  annual  value.  Now  the  principle  of  this  cri- 
terion is  assailed  by  many :  it  is  alleged  that  the  possession  of 
property  is  about  the  coarsest,  vulgarest,  and  most  inconclusive 
test  that  could  be  selected ;  that  thousands  who  possess  no  i)ro- 
perty  and  cannot  afford  to  live  in  a  ten-pound  house,  are  men- 
tally and  morally  admirably  qualified  to  exercise  the  franchise  ; 
and  tliat  thousands  who  own  great  wealth  and  live  in  costly 
residences,  are  disqualified  by  ignorance,  meanness,  and  servility. 
We  may  grant  them  both  statements  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  IStill  we  think,  that  no  better  criterion  than  a  property 
one  can  be  devised,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  practically  good 
one,  though  the  details  of  it  might  be  altered  with  advantage. 
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Its  fellow-candidate  for   ]:)ublic  acceptance  at  present  is  an 
educational  test.     It  is  proposed  that  every  man  who  has  at- 
tained a  certain  amount  of  information,  or  mastered  a  given 
amount   of  instruction,    shall  be  entitled    to    be   put   on    the 
register.     Mr.  Symons  has  put  forth  a  suggestion  —  not  with- 
out  a   certain  plausible    ingenuity,   that   any    one   not   civilly 
disqualified  by  crime  or  pauperism — who  presents  himself  in 
the  Revising  Barrister's  Court,  and  can  write  from  the  dictation 
of  the  Barrister,  accurately  and  intelligibly,  a  sufficient  number 
of  sentences,  shall  be  held  to  have  given  proof  of  his  quali- 
fication, and  shall  be  endowed  with  the  franchise.     Now,  in  the 
first  place,  we  submit  that  the  faculty  of  reading  and  writing  with 
accuracy  and  facility  is  but  a  very  imperfect  te.-t  of  real  capacity. 
Many  a  sagacious  artisan,  many  a  shrewd  long-headed  farmer, 
who  spells  ill,  writes  a  scandalous  scrawl,  and  reads  only  when 
aided  by  the  index  of  a  dirty  finger,  is  endowed  with  all  the  in- 
tellectual capacity  and  moral  requirements  for  a  perfect  elector. 
Nay,  we  know  many  well-educated  gentlemen,  whom,   under 
such  a  system,  the  revising  Barrister  would  reject  with  infinite 
disgust,  and  pronounce  disqualified,  on  the  faith  of  their  illegible 
autographs.     And  many  who  could  pass  their  examination  in 
the  Court  with  credit  and  eclat,  would  be  wholly  destitute  both 
of  the  sagacity  to  select  a  good  candidate,  and  the  courage  to 
vote  for  him  in  the  face  of  sinister  inducements  or  impediments. 
But  even  though  education  and  intellectual  capacity  could,  by 
some  yet  undiscovered  machinery,  be  gauged  and  tested,  we  should, 
still  have  arrived  at  only  one  of  our  three  requisite  elements  of 
qualification ;  harmony  of  interest  and  wishes  with  the  public 
good,  and  independence  of  undue  influence,  would  remain  wholly 
unascertained.     ]Moreovcr,    Avhile   we    fully    and    unreservedly 
allow,  that  a  mere  property  qualification  admits  many  who  had 
better  be  excluded,  and  excludes  some  whom  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  enfranchise,  yet  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is 
not  a  more  faithful  and  adequate  test  even  of  capacity  than  a 
mere  intellectual  one  could  be.     "We  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
it  is  actually  itself  the  best  educational  test  that  can  be  devised. 
If  the  property  has  been  inherited,  it  affords  a  rational  presump- 
tion that  education  has  been  conferred  also,  since  a  parent  who 
can  bequeath  means  to  his  son  will  rarely  have  left  him  without 
instruction.     If  the  property  reach  a  certain  amount,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  positive  proof  that  the  education  customary  in  the 
rank  of  life  thus  indicated  has  been  gone  through.     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  property  has  been  acquired  by  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  skill,  v,-hat  better  criterion  could  you  desire?     The 
very  object  of  the  criterion  wc  seek  is,  to  confer  the  franchise 
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upon  those  men  who,  in  nny  way,  have  manifested  the  qualities 
needed  for  its  judici(»us  and  patriotic  exercise.  And  when  the 
choice  Hes  between  the  man  of  whom  all  we  know  is  that  he  has 
acquired  property,  and  the  man  of  whom  all  we  know  is  that  he 
has  received  an  education,  which  of  the  two  should  we,  prima 
facie,  most  surely  presume  to  be  fitted  for  electoral  duties, — the 
instructed,  cultivated,  even  clever  man,  irJio  lias  acfjuind  no  pro- 
pert;/,  and  whose  actual  position  therefore  indicates  that  even 
his  knowletlge  and  talent  have  not  been  able  to  counteract  the 
sinister  and  fatal  operation  of  certain  other  qualities,  —  such  as 
want  of  steadiness,  want  of  judgment,  want  of  character, — which 
have  kept  him  down  in  the  world,  which  have  prevented  him 
from  doing  well  for  himself,  and  will  therefore  most  probably 
prevent  him  from  choosing  well  for  his  country  ; — or  the  man 
whose  station  in  life  clearly  points  to  his  possession  of  mental 
and  moral  powers,  of  industry,  of  sense,  of  foresight,  of  perse- 
verance ;  of  those  endowments,  in  short,  which  most  precisely 
designate  his  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise?  '  The 
possession  of  pro})erty  is,  then,  in  every  case  a  presumption,  and 
in  most  cases  a  proof  of  educational  fitness ;  tlie  want  of  pro- 
perty is  a  presumption,  though  not  always  a  sound  one,  of  the 
reverse. 

All  tests  and  criteria  are  rough  and  rude ;  the  possession  of 
property  less  so,  however,  we  believe,  than  any  other  that 
could  be  j)ractically  worked.  But  our  present  system  is  de- 
fective and  unjust  in  this  —  that  it  selects  two  kinds  or  forms 
of  propertf/ o)ili/  as  cunferriiifj  the  franchise.  Let  us  continue 
to  maintain  a  property  qualification ;  but  let  us  not  insist  that 
the  property,  so  favourably  and  honourably  distinguished,  must 
be  invested  in  one  sj)ecial  mode.  If  a  man  has  accumulated 
by  diligence  and  frugality  50/.  or  100/.,  and  spends  it  either 
in  the  purchase  of  a  freehold,  or  in  removing  his  residence 
from  an  8/.  to  a  10/.  house,  his  realised  ju-operty  confers  upon 
liim  the  distinction  of  a  vote.  But  if  he  invests  the  same 
sum,  earned  by  similar  qualities,  in  the  savings'  bank,  or  in 
railway  shares  or  debentures,  or  in  the  purchase  of  a  deferred 
annuity  —  which  would  probably  be  much  wiser  modes  of  dis- 
posing of  it — it  carries  with  it  no  such  privilege.  This  seems 
neither  equitable  nor  wise.  It  might  easily  be  rectified,  and 
such  rectification  would  be  at  once  one  of  the  safest,  simplest, 
justest,  and  most  desirable  extension  of  the  franchise  that  could 
be  suggested.  Let  the  production  before  the  registration  courts 
of  a  savings'  bank  book,  showing  a  credit  of  50/.,  of  at  least  six 
months' standing,  or  o?  a,  ho?Hi  Jide  certificate  of  shares  to  tlio 
same  value  in  a  valid  railway,  or  of  coupons  to  the  same  auiouut, 
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be  held  to  entitle  a  man  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  list  of  voters  for 
that  year.  If  next  year  he  has  withdrawn  and  spent  his  money 
or  parted  with  his  investments,  he  will  have  lost  his  franchise. 
As  long  as  he  holds  property  which  gives  him  an  interest  in  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  his  country's  institutions,  and  intimates 
the  exercise  of  sagacity  and  prudence,  he  will  remain  an  elector. 
When  these  qualifications  are  no  longer  producible  he  will 
cease  to  be  so.  It  would  be  simply  necessary  to  surround  this 
franchise  with  the  needful  securities  against  the  fraudulent  manu- 
facture of  votes. — A  measure  of  this  kind  would  at  once  include 
within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  many  of  those  among  the 
working  classes  whom  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  country  to  place 
upon  the  list  of  voters,  and  who  well  deserve  to  be  there.  It 
would  be  a  great  stimulus  to  diligence  and  saving  with  all  to 
whom  the  suffrage  is  really  an  object  of  ambition ;  and  none  else 
ought  to  have  it.  It  would  remove  all  valid,  and  nearly  all 
plausible,  objections  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  present  system, 
since  it  would  bring  the  franchise  within  the  reach  of  all,  or  neai'ly 
all,  who  are  qualified  to  exercise  it  independently  and  judiciously ; 
for  we  cannot  think  that  the  power  of  voting  for  members  of 
Parliament  would  be,  whether  we  consider  themselves  only  or 
the  community,  a  desirable  possession  for  those  who  are  either 
too  poor,  too  dependent,  or  too  unenergetic  and  self-indulgent, 
to  be  able,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  lay  by  50/.  as  a  pro- 
vision for  age,  misfortune,  or  advancement.  It  is  possible  that 
this  suggestion  might  Avith  advantage  be  extended  to  other 
modes  of  investment,  or  to  all :  but  those  are  details  for  the 
practical  statesman,  which  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  here. 
The  great  principle  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  is, 
that  the  franchise  should  not  be  given  to  the  working  classes, 
but  should  he  attainable  hi/  them  ;  that  it  should  not  be  conferred 
as  a  boon,  but  should  be  made  capable  of  being  achieved  by  the 
same  qualities  which  are  needed  to  exercise  it  welL 

The  project  of  enlarging  the  constituency  by  a  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  assessable  value  which  confei's  the  franchise  in 
towns,  is  open  to  two  serious  objections.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  in  no  degree  remove  the  present  theoretical  defect  of  that 
branch  of  qualification,  viz.,  its  inequality  in  different  towns.  At 
present,  a  ten  pound  house  in  Ludlow  or  in  \Yarwick,  is  in- 
habited by  the  same  class  of  men  who  in  London  or  in  Man- 
chester would  inhabit  one  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pound  rent. 
Hence,  the  franchise,  though  nominally  the  same,  is  in  reality 
far  lower  in  the  latter  cases  than  in  the  former.  This  inequality 
is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  qualification ;  if  we  were  to 
endeavour  to  rectify  it  by  ascertaining  the  equivalent  of  a  ten 
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pound  house  in  each  ditiorcnt  borougli,  and  fixinj];  the  franchise 
accordingly,  we  should  find  ourselves  involved  in  endless  dif- 
ficulties and  embarrassments.  In  the  second  place,  if  you 
reduce  the  franchise  from  ten  pounds  to  eight,  you  admit  hut 
few  additional  voters,  and  still  exclude  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
operative  classes.  If  you  reduce  it  to  six  ])0unds,  you  admit 
pearly  the  whole  of  the  working  classes  in  the  metropolis  and 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  (most  of  whom  live  in  houses 
paying  a  yearly  rent  of  six  to  seven  pounds);  but  you  con- 
tinue to  exclude  those  same  classes  in  most  other  districts. 
In  other  words,  you  admit  not  the  higher  class  of  operatives 
throughout  the  kingdom  (which  is  your  object),  but  all  the 
operatives  in  certain  districts  (which  is  not  your  oVjject).  The 
operatives  whom  you  admit  will  belong,  probably  it  is  true, 
to  the  most  intelligent  and  thriving,  but  also  to.  the  most  ex- 
citable section  of  that  portion  of  the  community.  The  reduction 
of  the  qualification  fi'om  ten  pounds  to  eight  will,  indeed,  have 
this  counterbalancing  advantage ;  it  would  enable  most  of  the 
artisans  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and 
Sheffield,  who  were  really  anxious  for  the  franchise,  to  obtain 
it,  by  creating  a  demand  (which  would  speedily  be  supplied)  for 
a  class  of  dwellings  somewhat  superior  to  those  they  now  in- 
habit. But  on  the  whole  it  would  neither  meet  the  objects  of 
the  Conservative  Reformers,  nor  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
Radicals.  It  would  simply  extend  a  test  of  electoral  fit- 
ness which  is  admitted  to  be  theoretically  objectionable  and 
practically  unequal. 

The  operation  of  ]\Ir.  Locke  King's  proposal,  to  extend  the 
county  franchise  from  a  fifty  pound  to  a  ten  pound  tenancy, 
would  be  very  questionable.  In'  some  cases,  in  the  larger  vil- 
lages and  the  smaller  towns,  it  might  perhaps  introduce  a 
valuable  class  of  voters;  but  in  small  hamlets  and  in  purely 
rural  districts  a  more  dependent  class  than  the  ten  or  twenty 
pound  tenants  are  nowhere  to  be  found.     The  objection  to  the 

*  fifty  pound  tenant-at-will  clause  '  Avas  that  it  conferred  the 
franchise  upon  a  number  of  men  who  were  almost  certain  to 
vote  under  the  direction  of  their  landlords.      A  '  ten   pound 

*  tenant-at-will  clause '  would  enormously  augment  this  number 
and  incalculably  increase  this  certainty.  Such  a  result  can  be 
desired  by  no  party  but  the  Tory  gentry.  A  far  preferable 
mode  of  enlarging  the  constituency  might  be  found  in  the  plan 
of  uniting  a  number  of  small  towns  in  the  election  of  a  member; 
a  precedent  for  which  may  be  found  in  two  or  three  cases  in 
Scotland. 

We  purposely  avoid  entering  into  any  lengthened  discussion 
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of  these  and  other  definite  proposals ;  our  object  being  to  steer 
clear  of  details,  while  bringing  out  as  strongly  as  possible  the 
principles  Avhich  should  guide  us,  and  the  aims  we  should  keep 
in  view,  in  our  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  end  to  be 
sought  for  once  distinctly  seen,  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
sought  become  comparatively  easy  of  discovery.  We  pass  over, 
therefore,  all  consideration  of  the  ballot,  of  the  abolition  of 
property  qualification  for  members,  of  the  adoption  of  the  muni- 
cipal or  household  suffrage,  and  several  other  propositions  Avhich 
have  at  various  times  been  candidates  for  popular  favour.^  But 
befoi'e  we  conclude,  two  important  points  remain,  to  which  w^e 
must  direct  attention,  and  which  we  will  treat  as  briefly  as 
we  can. 

One  of  the  favourite  points  of  the  democratic  panacea  —  the 
point  on  which,  next  to  universal  suffrage,  its  advocates  have  laid 
the  greatest  stress — is  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  equal  elec- 
toral districts  (dasiviQ.i^  that  is  of  equal  population),  which  should 
return  one  or  two  members  each.  This  scheme  has  a  simplicity 
and  mathematical  exactness  and  completeness  about  it,  which 
renders  it,  at  first  sight,  very  attractive.  But  since  we  have 
shown  that  neither  property  nor  mere  numbers  can  form  a 
desirable  or  equitable  basis  for  representation,  nor  ever  did 
form  its  original  basis  in  this  country,  the  whole  argument  on 
•which  this  favourite  recommendation  is  founded,  falls  to  the 
ground.  If  votes  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  property  —  if 
property  is  the  thing  to  be  represented  —  then  parliamentary  as. 
well  as  parochial  elections  should  be  carried  on  under  '  Sturges 
*  Bourne's  Act,'  according  to  rateable  assessment.  If  every  man 
is  entitled  to  a  vote  —  if  population  is  the  thing  to  be  repre- 
sented—  then  the  most  perfect  theoretical  system  would  be  that 
which  should  give  to  every  man  a  vote  for  the  whole  658  mem- 
bers*, and  whatever  practicable  system  approached  nearest  to 
this  in  action  would  be  the  most  defensible.  Granting  their 
premises,  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates  of  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts would  be  unassailable.  But  we  hold  their  premises  to  be 
luisound;  and  we  believe  that  they  themselves  would  shrink 
from  some  of  the  practical  consequences  of  their  recommendation. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  members  allotted  to  the  three 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  greatly  changed.  As 
thus : — 


*  The  French  approach  nearly  to  this  theoretical  perfection  in  tlieir 
system.  Thus  Paris  returns  34  raemhers,  and  its  250,000  electors 
vote  lor  all  34. 
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A  plan  of  representation  which  would  thus  require  readjust- 
ment every  ten  years;  nay,  which,  to  be  carried  out  with 
scrupulous  fairness,  would  require  readjustment  every  Parlia- 
ment, or  possibly  every  Session,  would,  to  say  the  least,  prove 
enormously  inconvenient.  But,  passing  over  this,  what  man  is 
there  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  whether  Radical  or  Conser- 
vative, acquainted  with  the  records  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
before  the  Union,  or  with  the  proceedings  and  character  of 
Irish  ^Members  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  since  that  event, 
who  would  not  look  with  dismay  upon  such  an  increase  of  their 
proportionate  numbers  us  either  the  census  of  1841  or  that  of 
1851  would  have  given  them,  on  the  basis  of  equal  electoral 
districts  ?  At  present,  in  our  House  of  Commons,  the  solid 
and  reflective  English  element  outnumbers  its  capricious  and 
volatile  Irish  companion  in  the  proportion  oi  Jive  to  one,  and 
even  with  that  ])reponderance,  has  difficulty  in  reducing  it  to 
order.  "What  would  be  the  result,  was  it  only  three  to  one,  as 
by  the  census  of  1851,  or  two  to  one,  as  by  that  of  1841. 

But,  in  truth,  the  proposed  plan  would  present  anomalies  to  the 
full  as  startling  and  extreme  as  any  that  exist  under  the  present 
system.  Thus  the  Metropolis  alone  would  return  nearh/  as  many 
members  as  the  whole  of  Scotland.  By  the  last  census  (that  ()f 
1851)  Scotland  had  a  population  of  2,870,784,  and  at  the  equal 
rate  of  one  member  to  41,500  inhabitants,  would  be  entitled  to 
69  members:— the  metropolis,  by  the  same  census,  had  a  j)opu- 
lation  of  2,361,000  ;  and  therefore,  at  the  same  rate,  would  return 
57  members.  Tiiat  is,  one  city— already  enormously  and  dispro- 
portionately powerful  as  the  centre  where  all  the  rank,  wealth, 
grandeur,  and  genius  of  the  empire  are  too  much  concen- 
trated, and  especially  influential  over  the  Legislature  as  being 
the  seat  of  its  deliberations,  —  would  haveall  tliese  uncoir^ 
stitutional  and  accidental  advantages  enhanced  bv  commanding 
as  many  votes  as  a  whole  incorporated  kingdom.  Indeetl^ 
throughout  the  country,  the  operation  of  tlie  plan  of  elec- 
toral districts  would  be  to  suanij)  and  overj)()wer  the  quiet, 
slow,  rural  element  of  the  English  nation,  by  the  pushing, 
energetic,  mobile  element  which  characterises  towns  and  cities. 
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This  would  be  the  needless  aggravation  of  an  intrinsic  and 
natural  unfairness,  so  to  speak.  As  it  is,  and  inevitably,  forty- 
thousand  persons  in  a  city  —  with  their  faculties  brightened, 
their  energies  aroused,  their  ambition  stimulated,  and  all  the 
vehement  and  restless  qualities  of  their  nature  excited  into  pre- 
ternatural activity,  by  a  life  of  constant  collision  and  publicity 
—  are  an  immense  over-match  for  forty  thousand  others  scat- 
tered in  the  country,  who  are  slower  thinkers,  enjoy  more 
placid  and  sluggish  tempers,  and  lead  a  life  of  comparative 
dulness  and  isolation.  The  greater  influence  on  national 
feelings  and  proceedings  which  will  be  exercised  by  the  former 
body,  is  an  indefeasible  privilege  which  cannot  be  taken  from 
them,  but  which  assuredly  needs  not  to  be  enhanced  by  legis- 
lative arrangements.  Yet  the  proposed  plan  —  though  as  an 
equivalent  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  absorb  small  boroughs 
into  the  surrounding  country  constituencies — would  enormously 
increase  this  disproportionate  weight ;  —  would  allot  seven  (or 
now  eiglit)  members  each  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glas- 
gow, six  to  Dublin,  Jive  to  Birmingham  and  Leeds,  four  to 
Sheffield  and  Bristol;  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Metropolis 
would  have  no  less  ih'Aw  fifty-seven. 

We  pass  over,  purposely,  all  discussion  as  to  the  effect  which 
such  a  division  of  the  kingdom  into  new  electoral  districts, 
Avould  have  upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  Liberal  and  Tory 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Considerations  of  that  kind 
Avould  be  beside  the  mark  here.  The  justice  or  wisdom  of  a 
measure  of  organic  reform  cannot  be  afl^ected  by  the  results  it 
would  produce  on  the  preponderance  of  this  or  that  set  of  special 
doctrinal  views,  and  ought  not  to  be  argued  on  any  such 
grounds.  But  the  operation,  which  the  proposed  change  would 
have  in  aggravating  what  appears  to  us  the  chief  defect  in  the 
existing  representative  system,  deserves  more  detailed  consider- 
ation. That  defect  is  the  exclusive  representation  of  majorities. 
At  present,  it  is  only  by  a  happy  accident  that  the  minority 
is  ever  represented  at  all.  Under  the  actual  system,  each 
elector  votes  for  all  the  members  returned  by  his  consti- 
tuency ;  —  for  both,  Avhere  there  are  two  ;  for  all  four,  where, 
as  in  the  metropolis,  there  are  four.  The  mischievous  operation 
of  this  will  be  perceptible  and  more  and  more  serious,  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members,  and  the  largeness  of 
the  district.  For  example,  in  Andover  there  are  252  electors 
and  two  members:  one  himdred  and  twenty-seven  electors 
may  monopolise  the  whole  representation,  leaving  the  almost 
equal  and  very  possibly  much  wiser  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five,  wholly  unrepresented.  In  Liverpool,  again,  out  of 
17,310  electors,  8659  may  utterly  paralyse,  ignore,  blot  out  of 
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constitutional  existence,  the  remaining  8657.  In  London,  there 
ai'C  four  members :  and  we  find  that  practically,  at  the  last 
general  election,  6722,  the  lowest  number  who  voted  for  the 
Liberal  candidates,  had  four  representatives,  while  6719,  the 
highest  number  voting  for  the  Tory  candidates,  had  no  repre- 
sentatives at  all.  Li  Paris,  the  case  is  still  more  flagrant. 
There  are  34  members  and  250,000  electors  —  each  elector 
voting  for  the  whole  number.  The  contest  is  generally  a  very 
close  one ;  and  the  result  might  easily  be  that  the  34  candi- 
dates who  obtained  125,001  votes  should  be  elected,  and  the 
candidates  who  obtained  124,999  votes  should  be  rejected :  — 
in  which  case  an  obvious,  practical,  and  mighty  wrong  would 
be  conunltted  on  one  half  of  the  constituency. 

Now  in  England,  under  our  present  system,  we  do  not,  It  is 
true,  obviate  this  injustice,  but  we,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralise 
it  by  the  variety  of  our  constituencies.  The  minority  which 
loses,  by  a  nari'ow  chance,  the  representation  in  the  large 
towns,  belongs  often  to  the  same  party  which,  by  an  equally 
narrow  chance,  gains  it  in  the  smaller  boroughs.  The  defeated 
moiety  In  the  city  becomes  the  triumphant  moiety  in  the 
county.  Thus  an  inequitable  result  in  one  quarter  is  practically 
corrected  by  a  countervailing  iiieqiiitij  in  another.  If,  how- 
ever, the  reforming  and  conservative  parties,  for  example,  bore 
the  same  numerical  proportion  to  each  other  in  every  separate 
constituency,  as  they  do  in  the  country  at  large,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  whole  representation  would  be  monopolised  by  one 
party,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  other.     '  To  take  a 

*  recent  warning  —  suppose  Parliament  had  been  dissolved  on 

*  the   Papal  Aggression  question :    is    there  a  single    English 

*  constituency  that  would  have  returned  Sir  James  Graham  ? 

*  Yet  to   say  nothing  of  the  fact  that    Sir    James   Graham's 

*  opinions  on  this  subject  were  shared  by  a  highly  respectable 

*  minority  in  every  constituency,  no  rational  politician  could  see 

*  Sir  James  Graham  excluded  from  Parliament  without  deep 

*  regret.  Our  Constitution,  in  fact,  gives  no  security  for  the 
'  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  opinions  opposed 
'  to   the  mania  of  the  moment,  unless  that  mania  happen  to 

*  divide  the  town  and  country  constituencies  into  opposite 
'  arrays.     In  case  it  array  them  both  on  one  side,  the  majority 

*  not  only  has  its  will,   but  the  question   at  issue   cannot  be 

*  argued  within    the   court    of  ultimate    decision,  because  the 

*  electoral  system  does  not  recognise  the  existence  of  minorities.' 
There  is  nothing  except  the  variety  of  our  constituent  bodies  to 
prevent  the  entire  legislature  from  being  composed  of  the 
nominees  of  one  half  of  the  nation  {plus  one) :  the  other  halt 
{minus  one)  might  be,  for  all  political  purposes,  utterly  anuliii- 
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lated  and  forgotten.  Such  a  result  would  embody  so  manifest 
an  injustice,  that  few  would  defend  it  in  principle,  or  endure  it 
in  practice. 

Various  suggestions  liave  been  thrown  out  for  mitigating  or 
removing  this  anomaly.  Some  have  proposed  that  no  elector 
should  vote  for  more  than  one  member.  This,  where  there  are 
two  members,  would  remedy  the  evil  in  question,  but  would  in- 
volve an  unfairness  of  an  opposite  kind  ;  since,  in  that  case,  the 
majority  and  minority  might  each  return  one  member,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  equally  represented,  unless  the  majority  should  ex- 
ceed two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Others  suggest  that  each  consti- 
tuency should  have  three  members,  each  elector  still  being  re- 
stricted to  one  vote.  But  this  would  involve  the  disfranchise- 
ment or  amalgamation  of  many  boroughs,  or  the  augmentation  of 
the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  most  inconvenient 
extent.  A  third  proposition  has  recently  been  made,  of  a 
highly  ingenious  kind,  —  viz.  that  besides  the  local  members, 
there  should  be  a  certain  number  oi  national  members,  and  that 
any  electors  who  pleased  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  the  local  register,  and  inscribe  themselves  among 
the  voters  for  these  national  representatives.*  The  objection  to 
this  scheme  is  its  novelty :  a  discussion  of  its  merits  would 
lead  us  into  too  wide  a  digression  for  our  limits. 

Xow,  from  the  possible  extreme  result  of  the  exclusive 
representation  of  a  small  numerical  majority  of  the  nation,  we 
are  protected  only  by  those  very  anomalies  and  incongruities 
wdiich  the  advocates  of  equal  electoral  districts  so  mercilessly- 
and  inconsiderately  assail.  If  the  whole  country  were  one  vast 
'  electoral  district,'  the  perfection  of  the  theory,  and  the  mis- 
chief of  the  practice,  would  have  reached  their  climax:  the 
larger  and  more  homogeneous  the  districts,  the  more  nearly  are 
both  approached:  — the  more  various  the  constituencies,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  effectually  are  both  avoided.  Xow,  the 
proposed  plan  of  equal  electoral  districts  would  render  the  con- 
stituencies frightfully  homogeneous,  and  similar  one  to  another. 
There  would  be  a  certain  number  of  purely  city  constituencies ; 
there  would  be  three  or  four  counties,  as  "Westmoreland,  Ar- 
gyle,  and  Sutherland,  which  would  afford  purely  rural  consti- 
tuencies ;  but  all  the  rest  would  be  mixed  and  uniform,  com- 
posed of  a  blended  aggregate  from  small  towns  and  the  adjoining 
country  districts.  If  the  plan,  developed  by  'My.  Mackay  in  the 
Pamphlet  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  were 
adopted,  to  all  towns  with  a  population  of  41,0G0,  and  upwards, 
a  member  would  be  given  for  every  41,000  inhabitants.     In 


*  See  a  most  able  paper  in  the  'Spectator'  of  October  18.  1851. 
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this  category,  includin<T  tlic  metropolis  and  its  diflerent  districts, 
there  ai'e  (or  were   in    1841)  40  cities,  towns,  and   boroufrhs, 
which  now,  amonn;  them,  return   78  mcniber.-=,  rc[)resentinf  an 
aggregate  population  of  5,178,000;  —  which  population,  on  the 
proposed  basis,  would  entitle  them  to  124  members.     There  are 
12  parliamentary  boroughs,  and  several  others,  at  present  un- 
represented, with  a  population  of  between  30,000  and  40,000. 
These  boroughs,   many  of  them   containing  four-fifths  of  the 
population  required  to  constitute  a  parliamentary  district,  might 
be  classed  with  those  just  alluded  to,  inasmuch  as  the  town- 
people   would   be    sui'e  to  control  the  elections.     But,   to  be 
within  the  mark,  let  us  take  124  as  the  number  of  purely  town 
representations,   what  would    be    the    result?     The    House  of 
Commons  would  then  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  —  one  class, 
the  124  representing  constituencies  exclusively  of  one  character, 
and  all  the  rest,  534   in  number,   representing  mixed  consti- 
tuencies of  town  and  country  people,  of  one  uniform  tone  and 
colour,   so  that  the  majority  in    one  would  probably  be    the 
majority  in  all.     If  again,  however,  the  prevalent  plan  of  giving 
two  members  to  each  constituency  were  adopted,  the  electoral 
districts  would  include  a  population  of  83,000,  and  would,  of 
course,  be  only  half  as  numerous.     In  that  case,  the  number  of 
pure  constituencies  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  the  mixed 
ones  would  be  increased  ;  and,  becoming  necessarily  more  and 
more  homogeneous  as  they  became  larger  in  extent,  the  evil  of 
the  exclusive  representation  of  the  majority  would  become  more 
and  more  enhanced. 

Finally :  any  very  wide  and  general  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise would  have  a  noxious  operation  not  commonly  perceived, 
unless  it  were  accompanied  with  a  provision  never  hitherto 
suggested  or  desired.  In  order  to  reap  from  it  the  public 
benefits  which  its  really  patriotic  advccates  anticipate  from  it  — 
in  order  to  render  it  even  innocuous  or  safe,  it  would  require  to 
be  coupled  with  a  provision  to  rnahe  voting  compulsory,  or,  at 
least,  so  to  facilitate  it  by  arrangements  and  enforce  it  by 
consequences  as  to  render  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  virtually 
as  universal  as  its  possession.  The  reason  will  be  apparent  on  a 
little  consideration.  It  is  obvious  that  all  which  tiie  most  com- 
plete representation  —  even  if  such  actually  and  successfully 
followed  from  'complete'  suffrage — could  do,  would  be  to  confer 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people  the  power  to  act  as  they  liked  ;  — 
to  act  wisely,  if  wisdom  were  their  salient  characteristic  ;  to  act 
selfishly  and  unwisely,  if  folly,  ignorance,  or  ill-intention  pre- 
dominated in  their  ranks.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
universal  or  quasi-universal  suffrage  —  *  complete  suffrage,'  as 
VOL.  XCV.   NO.  CXCIII.  T 
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Mr.  Sturge  calls  it  —  icould  really  throw  the  representation  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  —  whether  it  icould  give  us  the  real, 
deliberate  judgments  and  feelings  of  the  masses.  If  it  would  do 
this  —  if  its  operation  would  be  to  render  Parliament  the  bond 
fide  embodiment  of  the  genuine  opinions  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
working  classes — if  it  would  procure  us  their  individual,  uncan- 
vassed,  unbiassed  answers  to  the  questions,  '  Which  of  two 
'  men,  whose  life  and  character  you  know,  will  you  choose  as 

*  your  legislator  ? '     *  Which  of  two  sets  of  political  doctrines 

*  will  you  patronise  ? '  '  Which  side,  on  such  and  such  a 
'  question,  will  you  adopt?' — we  should  dread  and  deprecate  its 
advent  still,  but  much  less,  assuredly,  than  we  now  do.  But 
we  think  it  as  certain  as  the  effect  of  any  untried  or  partially 
tried  cause  can  be,  that  it  would  not  do  this  ;  — -that  universal 
suffrage,  or  any  near  approach  to  it,  would,  practically  and  in 
all  ordinary  times,  throw  the  representation  into  the  hands  of 
one  section  —  and  that  neither  the  most  numerous  nor  the  most 
desirable  section — of  the  working  classes ; — that  it  would  rarely 
give  us  the  natural  feelings  or  unsuggested  opinions  of  the  masses 
themselves,  but  only  the  reflected  ones  of  those  self-constituted 
and  self-regarding  leaders  wiio  (as  is  too  often  the  case  in  strikes,) 
seek  to  exjololter  them  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  political 
crotchets  or  personal  aims ;  —  and  that  whenever  it  did  give  a 
genuine  representation  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people,  it 
would  only  be  on  those  occasions  of  blinding  and  perilous  ex- 
citement when  they  Avould  be  the  most  likely  to  think  super- 
ficially, to  feel  passionately,  and  to  be  led  easily  and  fearfully 
astray.  ^V^e  are  not  speaking,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the 
operation  of  universal  suffrage  in  the  abstract,  or  as  it  might  be 
in  an  ideal  England — one  not,  we  trust,  quite  chimerical,  but 
one,  as  certainly,  not  yet  realised — in  which  the  labouring  poor 
should  be  as  sober,  as  instructed,  and  as  well-to-do,  as  our  middle 
ranks  now  are :  we  are  speaking  of  its  inevitable  tendency  iu 
our  country  as  it  actually  is — among  our  people,  such  as  history 
and  circumstances  have  made  them. 

The  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  great  mass  of  the  poor 
is  the  rock  on  which  in  our  actual  condition  universal  suffrage 
Avould  be  inevitably  Avrecked.  It  is  certain  that,  to  the  vast 
majority  of  agricultural  peasants  the  possession  of  a  vote 
would  at  present  be  a  dead  letter,  an  unvalued  privilege,  a 
nuisance  rather  than  otherwise.  They  understand  nothing  of 
pohtics,  they  feel  not  the  slightest  interest  about  them ;  their 
care  and  anxiety  are  naturally  enough  confined  to  the  material 
wants  of  their  own  fluuily  ;  and  theyliave  not  education  enough 
to  discover,  scarcely  to  understand  if  it  were  explained  to 
them,  the    bearing    of  this   or    that   political  measure,  of  the 
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triumph  of  this  or  that  candidate,  on  their  social  state.  Not 
knowing  how  to  vote,  not  understanding  why  they  should 
vote,  not  caring  for  whom  they  voted,  apart  from  occasional 
personal  jn-edilections,  they  would  in  ordinary  practice  never 
vote  at  all,  unless  bribed,  cajoled,  or  driven  to  the  polling- 
booth.  Hence  among  this  class  the  suffrage  would  cease  to  be 
exercised  l)y  all  save  a  turbulent,  agitating,  and  intriguing  few, 
who  would  be  far  from  being  eitiier  fair  or  favourable  specimens 
of  their  fellows.  In  towns,  indeed,  where  the  working  popula- 
tion is  both  more  intelligent,  and  more  accustomed  to  feel  an 
interest  in  political  discussions,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
electors  would  record  their  votes;  but  even  here,  generally 
speaking,  the  largest  class — the  class  whose  opinions  and  wishes 
we  most  desire  to  ascertain  —  would  be  the  last  and  slowest  to 
express  them.  There  are  two  sections  of  workmen  :  there  is 
the  steady,  peaceful,  industrious  artisan,  who  desires  nothing 
more  than  to  support  his  family  in  comfort  and  independence, 
by  honest  and  unremitting  industry,  and  to  pass  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  society ;  and  there  is  the  soi- 
disant  enlightened  artisan,  fonder  of  talking  than  of  working,  a 
reader  of  newspapers  rather  than  of  books,  a  frequenter  of  the 
public-house,  the  club-room,  and  the  union ;  who  prefers  the 
company  of  fellow-politicians  to  that  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  whose  languid  performance  of  his  personal  duties  is  a  poor 
guarantee  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  patriotic  ones. 
For  the  first  of  these  men,  a  day  lost  at  elections  or  in  a  canvass 
is  a  real  and  unjdoasant  sacrifice;  it  is  a  supper  the  less  or  the 
scantier  for  his  children,  it  is  an  unfinished  job,  a  lost  engage- 
ment, an  interrupted  labour.  The  excitement  and  general  idle- 
ness prevalent  for  many  days  during  election  times  interfere 
with  his  regular  duties,  and  diminish  his  already  inadequate 
earnings.  His  vote  is  to  him  a  nuisance  and  a  loss.  For  the 
second,  the  noise  and  tumult  of  hustings  and  committee-rooms 
form  a  natural  and  favourite  atmosphere ;  he  is  in  his  element 
in  popular  commotions,  and  for  him  the  oftener  they  come  the 
better.  The  result  is,  that  the  one  whose  vote  we  wish  to  have, 
whose  opinion  we  should  be  glad  to  know,  is  silent ;  the  other, 
whose  vote  is  of  no  value,  either  intrinsically,  or  as  indicative  of 
the  genuine  i'eelings  of  the  labouring  class,  never  misses  an 
occasion  of  recording  it.  And  thus  universal  suffrage,  when  un- 
accompanied by  the  provision  we  have  suggested  to  neutralise 
its  evil,  ends  in  eliciting,  not  the  universal  sentiment,  but  the 
notions,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  the  least  numerous,  least 
competent,  and  least  important  section  of  the  masses. 

There  are  two  circumstances  in  which  this  objection  would  not 
Spply,  but  where  it  would  give  place  to  another  and  a  still  more 
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decisive  one.  Two  conditions  may  be  supposed  under  which  the 
suffrages  of  nearly  all  the  working-class  might  possibly  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  under  one  of  these  conditions  those  suffrages  would 
not  be  genuine  and  spontaneous,  and  under  the  other  they  would 
not  be  safe  or  beneficial.  When  questions  were  in  agitation,  or 
interests  at  stake,  which  interested  men  of  property,  but  which 
•were  of  faint,  remote,  or  hidden  concern  to  jJroUtaires,  every 
conceivable  influence  would  be  brought  to  bear  by  the  former 
upon  the  latter,  in  order  to  drive  or  lead  them  to  the  poll. 
Persuasion,  bribery,  intimidation,  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
influence  of  local  position,  or  family  connexion,  would  be  em- 
ployed, without  scruple  and  without  mercy,  to  induce  the  unin- 
terested labourers  to  record,  not  their  wishes,  but  the  wishes  of 
their  superiors  in  rank.  Or  when  demagogues  and  agitators  by 
profession  had  any  cry  which  they  desired  to  raise,  any  sinister 
or  personal  purpose  which  they  wished  to  serve,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  they  would  contrive,  by  secret 
agents,  by  monster  meetings,  by  inflammatory  harangues,  by  the 
circulation  of  exciting  tracts,  to  arouse  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  secure  a  triumph  at  the  hustings  or  the 
polling-booth.  But  in  neither  of  these  cases  should  we  obtain 
the  genuine  expression  of  the  popular  voice.  In  neither  would 
the  honest  advocates  of  universal  suffrage  have  attained  their 
aim.  In  both  cases  there  would  have  ensued,  from  the  trial 
of  their  plan,  a  result  which  they  did  not  wish  for,  and  had 
not  foreseen.  In  both  cases  the  people  would  have  been  exploite 
for  the  selfish  purposes  of  others.  In  both  cases,  all  which  uni- 
versal suffrage  had  effected,  would  have  been  the  multiplication 
of  the  political  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  same  political  artists 
as  at  present. 

Occasionally,  however,  crises  of  vast  excitement  and  mighty 
significance  arise,  when  popular  interests  are  too  manifestly  and 
too  painfully  involved  to  permit  popular  feeling  to  slumber,  when 
the  generally  languid  and  concealed  connexion  between  political 
affairs  and  the  social  welfare  of  the  masses  comes  suddenly  out 
into  startling  and  vivid  light ;  or,  when  some  abnormal  exacer- 
bation of  their  material  privations  arouses  them  to  seek  in  poli- 
tical operations  at  once  an  explanation  and  a  cure.  On  such 
occasions  Universal  Suflfrage  will  become  something  more  than 
a  name,  or  an  instrument  for  other  men  to  work  with.  Under 
the  supposed  excitement  nearly  every  man  will  give  his  vote 
without  being  either  bribed,  or  coaxed,  or  goaded  to  the  hustings. 
But  these  are  precisely  the  occasions  when  Universal  Suffrage 
is  least  likely  to  return  a  healthy  or  serviceable  answer  to  the 
appeal  made  to  it.  The  popular' mind  is  then  in  a  state  of  too 
vehement  emotion  to  promise  either  careful  consideration  or  a 
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just  perception  of  its  true  interest?,  or  even  to  afford  a  fair 
]( jiresentation  of  its  ordinary  workings.  In  five  cases  out  of  six 
iliese  moments  of  general  awakening  from  the  usual  monotonous 
:iji;ithy  of  daily  labour  will  occur,  cither  in  periods  of  scarcity  or 
ot' commercial  convulsion;  in  ])eriods,  that  is,  when  the  greatest 
(  Molness  and  patience  are  needed  to  weather  the  crisis,  without 
aggravating  or  prolonging  it.  If  any  tiling  can  add  to  the 
danger  and  augment  the  sufferings  of  such  times,  it  is  for 
j)opular  commotion  to  be  superinduced  upon  pojjular  privation. 
If  any  thing  is  calculated  to  increase  the  peril  and  the  wretched- 
ness to  incurable  intensity,  it  is  for  the  masses  to  be  endowed 
with  the  power  of  political  action  at  seasons  of  such  peculiar 
difficulty,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  maddening  excite- 
ment. A  system  of  rule  under  whicli  the  sovereign  j)ower  is 
dormant  and  inert  when  ordinarily  comfortable,  and  called  into 
action  and  made  omnipotent  only  when  frantic  with  misery ; 
under  which  it  abnegates  its  functions  in  hours  of  calm,  to 
resume  them  in  its  moments  of  passion ;  under  which  it  drops 
the  reins  when  the  driving  is  easy  and  the  road  is  smooth,  to 
snatch  them  at  those  difficult  and  perilous  passages  when  the 
cool  and  dexterous  hand  of  long  experience  is  especially  required 
—  surely  carries  its  own  coudenmation  on  its  face. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  widely  popular 
franchise ;  in  order  to  make  it  what  its  sincerest  advocates  desire 
it  should  be  —  an  actual  reality,  not  a  mere  deceptive  name; 
in  order  to  enable  universal  suffrage  to  express  the  universal 
will ;  —  it  would  require  to  be  united  with  some  provision  for 
making  the  exercise  of  it  universal  also — compulsory,  or  virtually 
80.  Practically,  we  believe,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
doing  this.  The  non-exercise  of  the  franchise  at  one  election 
might  incur  forfeiture  of  it  at  the  next;  or  a  voting  paper,  like  the 
census-paper,  might  be  left  at  each  man's  house  to  be  filled  up, 
and  be  called  for  by  the  proper  officer,  who  should  take  the 
declaration  of  the  signer  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  signature 
and  vote.  The  rule  once  decided  on,  the  arrangements  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  would  be  merely  matters  of  detail  for 
official  ingenuity.  On  principle  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  sucli  enforced  performance  of  a  patriotic  function.  The 
object  which  the  State  has  in  view  is  to  obtain  the  expression 
of  opinion — the  vote  —  of  every  enfranchised  citizen.  The 
natural  and  self-suggested  mode  of  securing  this  object,  is 
surely  not  to  leave  every  citizen  at  the  mei'cy  of  his  own 
laziness,  indifference,  or  forgetfulness,  so  that  he  may  register 
his  vote  or  not  as  he  pleases,  but  to  ask  himforit,  —  cxnct\y 
as  it  asks  him  for  other  things  which  it  wants  from  him  — 
his  tax-paying  liabilities,  for  example,  or   the  numbers,  ages. 
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and  occupations  of  his  household.  Not  only  can  there  be 
no  objection,  but  there  is  eveiy  inducement,  on  the  score  of 
principle,  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  If  the  franchise  is 
conferred  upon  a  citizen  Avith  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  the 
State,  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  object  of  the  Constitution 
— viz.,  good  government,  and  fair  representation  of  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  the  people, —  it  is  at  least  as  necessary  to  ensure 
its  exercise,  as  to  bestow  it :  to  do  the  one,  and  omit  the  other, 
is  to  leave  the  work  half  done.  If  it  be  given  —  as  it  is  some- 
times claimed — on  the  plea  of  right, — then  it  is  fit  that  the 
citizen  should  be  reminded  that  every  right  involves  a  cor- 
responding duty ;  that  to  claim  his  share  in  the  privileges  of 
citizenship,  and  yet  neglect  to  perform  his  share  in  its  functions 
and  obligations,  is  neither  permissible  nor  just.  In  truth  the  para- 
mount object  of  the  suffrage  is  to  secure  good  legislators  and 
rulers :  he  who  will  not  do  his  part  towards  securing  this  national 
blessing,  clearly  neither  deserves  the  franchise,  nor  can  estimate 
its  meaning  and  Its'value.  The  State  does  not  leave  it  optional 
with  a  citizen  whether  he  will  serve  on  a  jury,  or  fill  up 
a  census-paper  or  a  tax-paper,  or  accept  a  parochial  or  muni- 
cipal office.  Why  should  it  leave  it  at  his  option  whether  or 
not  he  will  help  to  elect  the  nation's  lawgivers  and  chiefs?  If, 
indeed,  those  whom  he  chooses  were  to  legislate  for  him  alone, 
there  might  be  some  show  of  justice  in  allowing  him  a  dis- 
cretion as  to  whether  he  should  trouble  himself  about  the 
matter.  But  when  he  has  had  the  function  assigned  to  him  — 
whether  imposed  upon  him  as  a  social  obligation,  or  conferred ' 
upon  him  in  consequence  of  his  own  claim  —  of  choosing  those 
who  are  to  govern  all  his  fellow-citizens, — then  to  neglect  that 
choice,  or  to  be  careless  over  it, — to  choose  bad  men,  or  to 
abstain  from  choosing  any, — or  to  abstain  from  preventing  bad 
men  from  being  chosen,  is  an  obvious  dereliction  of  duty,  to 
which  the  State  should  never  make  itself  a  party.* 

How  far  the  English  public  is  as  yet  from  having  risen  to  the 
'  height  of  this  great  ai'gument,'  will  appear  from  a  comparison 
of  the  number  of  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  contest  Avith  the 
numbers  on  the  register.  From  the  same  comparison  Ave  may 
also  learn  how  partially  the  franchise  is  valued  in  ordinary  times 
even  by  those  more  educated  classes  Avho  now  possess  it;  —  and 
Ave  can  scarcely  be  Avrong  in  applying  the  argument,  a  fortiori, 
to  those  less  enlightened  and  less  political  classes  to  Avhom  it 

*  A  proposal  to  make  voting  compulsory  Avas  recently  negatived 
in  the  iate  French  Chamber;  but  in  this  case  it  Avas  proposed  to 
make  the  neglect  punishable.  By  the  actual  laAA-,  unless  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  electors  vote,  the  election  is  void. 
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is  proposed  to  extend  it.  The  followinir  table  is  made  out  from 
the  best  and  most  recent  materials  extant.  AVe  have  been  oblijied 
to  confine  it  to  s'nujle  elections  —  those  where  only  one  ^lember 
was  habitually  or  on  that  occasion  returnable,  —  as  there  is  no 
published  account  of  the  number  who  actualhj  polled ;  and  where 
there  are  two  or  more  candidates,  therefore,  the  uncertain  num- 
ber of  plumpers  and  split  votes  render  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
this  otherwise  than  by  an  examination  of  each  separate  poll- 
book.  The  fiiiurcs  are  taken  from  Dodd's  ]-*arliamentary  Com- 
panion for  1851,  and  Ptidgway's  Parliamentary  ^Manual  for  the 
same  year. 
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Lincoln 
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London 

20,250 
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Aylesbury  (1848^ 

1,405 
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Lyme  Regis  (D.) 

317 

293 

Aylesbury  (1850) 

1,405 
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Lymington 
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224 
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390 
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1,003 
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Cardigan  - 
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New  Ross  - 
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Carlow 
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265 

Orkney 
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1,013 
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417 
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191 

York 
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2,422 

Lancaster  - 
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1,256 

1  Youghall  - 

408 
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We  feel  averse  to  tables  in  which  a  considerable  conjec- 
tural element  must  necessarily  enter.  Otherwise,  if  we  could 
have  ventured  to  give  the  estimate  we  had  framed  from  •  the 
recorded  votes  of  the  number  of  electors  who  actually  jDolled 
in  the  larger  box'oughs  and  counties,  we  should  have  brought 
out  still  more  strongly  the  two  conclusions  deducible  from 
this  table ;  viz.  first,  the  inadequate  number  o^  the  re- 
gistered electoi's  who  take  the  trouble  to  vote  —  sometimes 
not  half,  often  not  above  two-thirds ;  and  secondly,  the 
much  larger  proportion  of  electors  who  record  their  votes 
in  small  fcoroughs,  and  those  imder  local  influence,  than  in 
the  larger  constituencies ;  showing  that  where  left  to  them- 
selves, they  are  languid  in  the  matter,  and  vote  in  full  numbers 
only  when  driven  to  the  poll.  "We  believe  we  are  near  the  mark 
in  stating  that,  taking  together  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Lambeth,  Leeds,  jNIary- 
lebone,  Newcastle,  and  Nottingham,  out  of  131,169  electors, 
only  72,187,  or  55  per  cent.,  recorded  their  votes  ;  while  in 
Bridgenorth,  Cirencester,  Devonport,  Dover,  Horsham,  Lym- 
ington,  Westbury,  Aylesbury,  Hastings,  Pontefract,  and  Taun- 
ton, out  of  10,638  electors,  9850  voted,  or  92  i^er  cent. 
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Art.  I.  —  Nnnvcllcs   Causes    CeUhres.      Recucillls   et  mis   en 
ordre  par  M.  le  Comte  de  Marcourt.     Paris:   1846. 

T^HE  work,  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  title  to  this  Article, 
is  one  of  an  intended  series  which  was  interrupted  by  tlie 
revolution  of  1848.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  more  of  it 
than  these  two  volumes;  and  we  believe  that  no  more  has 
been  published.  They  form,  however,  a  complete  work,  con- 
taining the  life  and  remains  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  French  Bar  during  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  periods,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  intrepid  of  the 
statesmen  who,  after  the  Bar  was  silenced,  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  the  attempt  to  erect  a  stable  government  out  of  the  ruins  left 
by  the  Convention.  "We  believe  that  a  short  notice  of  it  may 
be  interesting,  both  as  illustrating  the  remarkable  social  state 
which  preceded,  and  in  fact  brought  on,  the  great  French  Revo- 
lution, and  also  as  throwing  light  on  tlie  military  revolution 
of  the  18th  Fructidor,  which,  next  to  that  of  1789,  has  been 
the  event  which  has  most  affected  the  fortunes  of  France  and 
of  Europe, —  a  revolution  which  depx'ived  France  of  the  glorious 
peace  which  Pitt  was  eagerly  offering  to  her,  which  led  her  to 
play  double  or  quits  with  Fortune,  imtil  the  luilucky  throw, 
sure  to  come  at  last,  stripped  her  of  the  winnings  of  twenty 
years  of  successful  war,  and  which  during  the  fitty-six  follow- 
ing years  has  always  placed  her  sceptre  in  the  hands  which 
know  best  how  to  use  the  sword. 

Tronson  du  Coudray  was  born  at  Kheims,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1750.  His  family  belonged  to  the  noblesse  of  the 
town ;  a  class  which  tiie  facilities  of  locomotion,  the  prepondei*- 
ance  of  Paris,  and  a  growing  contempt  for  pronncial  illustration, 
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and  indeed  for  provincial  life,  have  now  nearly  extinguished  in 
France,  as  they  have  in  England ;  but  which,  a  century  ago, 
constituted  in  every  city  a  respected  aristocracy,  with  a  piiblic 
spirit  and  a  public  opinion  of  its  own.  He  was  one  of  ten 
children,  and  the  means  of  his  family  would  not  have  enabled 
him  to  receive  more  than  a  very  narrow  education ;  but  the 
talents  which  he  displayed  as  a  boy  attracted  general  notice,  and 
the  city  of  Rheims  supplied  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  him 
through  the  University.  His  favourite  study  was  the  law,  then 
a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal  foreign  education  ;  not,  indeed,  the 
municipal  law  of  France,  (for  among  the  heterogeneous  ill- 
assimilated  provinces  into  which  France  was  then  divided,  there 
was  no  general  law  of  France,  any  more  than  in  England  thei'e 
is  a  general  law  of  copyholds,)  but  the  great  magazine  of  juris- 
prudential experience,  skill,  and  philosophy,  —  the  Roman  Civil 
Law.  His  exertions  injured  his  health,  and  he  was  advised  to 
try  a  total  change  of  scenes  and  pursuits.  He  connected  him- 
self with  a  commercial  firm  in  Rheims,  and  travelled  on  the 
business  of  the  house  through  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia. 
His  health  was  restored,  but  on  his  return  he  found  himself 
engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  his  partners.  This  decided  the  course 
of  his  future  life.  He  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  his  success 
made  him  resolve  to  make  the  law  his  profession.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  in  1778,  four  years  after  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI.,  he  was  received  as  avocat  in  Paris,  and  began  his  short 
but  illustrious  career. 

The  system  of  criminal  procedure  which  then  prevailed  in 
France,  as  it  still  does  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  is  one 
which  in  England  is  adopted  merely  as  preparatory  to  trial. 
It  is  called,  by  foreign  jurists,  the  process  by  inquiry,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  which  we  adopt,  which  they  call  the 
process  by  accusation.  Under  the  latter  system  the  sovereign, 
on  the  complaint  of  an  individual,  brings  forward  and  supports 
a  specific  accusation,  against  which  the  accused  defends  himself: 
a  time  is  appointed  for  the  decision,  at  which  all  the  evidence  on 
each  side  must  be  ready.  If  at  the  trial  any  link  is  wanting  in 
the  prosecutor's  chain  of  evidence,  so  much  the  worse  for 
justice ;  if  one  is  wanted  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  so  much 
the  worse  for  innocence.  When  once  the  curtain  has  been 
raised  the  play  must  be  played  out.  The  witnesses  are  bound 
to  remain  in  attendance,  the  jury  are  kept  from  their  homes, 
the  court  sits  on  from  hour  to  hour,  or,  if  necessary,  from  day 
to  day,  until  the  verdict  has  been  pronounced.  But  the  process 
by  inquiry,  as  is  the  case  with  us  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
liminary proceedings  before  the  committing  magistrates,  is  not 
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confined  within  any  fixed  period.  The  question  which  tlie 
Court  has  to  decide  is  not  whether  a  prosecutor  has  jjrovcd  that 
a  specified  accused  person  has  committed  a  specified  offence,  but 
whether  any  and  what  offence  has  been  committed,  and  who 
has  committed  it. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  is  at  first  ex  parte.  If  a  plausible 
case  is  made  out  against  an  individual  he  is  arrested,  im- 
prisoned, and  examined ;  his  own  examinations  being  expected 
to  afford  or  to  indicate  the  best  evidence  against  him.  When 
all  the  criminatory  [yroof  has  been  collected,  it  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  prisoner,  who  now,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
knows  the  nature  of  the  charge,  and  for  the  first  time  has  legal 
assistance.  As  justice  has  not  hurried  herself  in  collecting  the 
evidence  against  him,  she  does  not  hurry  him  in  preparing  his 
defence.  No  time  is  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  ]>roceed- 
ings.  They  are  to  end  as  soon  as  the  Court  is  convinced  of  his 
innocence  or  of  his  guilt.  Further  proofs  on  either  side  may 
be  adduced  at  what  appeared  to  be  the  last  moment.  An 
accusation  is  a  drama,  in  which  all  the  unities,  action,  time,  and 
place,  are  preserved.  An  inquiry  resembles  a  novel,  in  which 
event  succeeds  event,  and  the  story  wanders  on  from  year  to 
year. 

The  first  important  cause  in  which  Tronson  du  Coudray  was 
engaged  was  a  remarkable  one. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1773,  a  horseman,  who  was  approach- 
ing Peronne,  found  on  the  high  road  a  boy  of  about  eleven 
years  old,  covered  only  by  half-consumed  rags,  attenuated  by 
want  and  fatigue,  and  uttering  inarticulate  cries.  The  traveller 
took  his  new  acquaintance  with  him  to  Peronne,  set  before  him 
food,  which  he  devoured  with  a  voracity  which  showed  that  he 
had  long  endured  hunger,  and  endeavoured  to  learn  his  history. 
This,  however,  he  found  impossible,  for  the  boy  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  A  charitable  woman  took  charge  of  him  for  some 
■weeks,  at  the  end  of  which,  through  the  intervention  of  M.  de 
Sartine,  the  well-known  minister  of  police,  he  was  placed  on 
the  2nd  of  September  in  the  Bicctre,  then  used  as  an  asylum 
for  foundlings.  Food  and  rest  restored  his  bodily  health,  but 
he  shrank  from  the  contact  of  the  boys  among  whom  he  was 
thrown.  They  belonged,  most  of  them  by  birth,  all  of  them  by 
education,  to  the  lower  orders.  His  appearance,  and,  as  far  as 
his  infirmities  permitted  it,  his  manners,  were  aristocratic.  He 
had  the  quick  intelligent  look  which  often  animates  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  derive  knowledge  only  thi'ough  their 
eyes,  and  the  docility  and  refinement  which  are  the  results  of 
early  cultivation.     He  was  of  course  oppressed  and  persecuted 
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by  his  vulgar  companions;  his  spirits,  and  at  last  his  health, 
failed :  and  after  remainins:  twenty-two  months  in  the  Bicetre, 
he  was  removed  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris.  The  Abbe  de 
I'Epee,  always  in  search  of  objects  whom,  by  means  of  the. 
wonderful  system  of  signs  of  which  he  was  the  inventor,  he 
could  enable  to  communicate  with  their  fellow  creatures,  found 
the  deaf  and  dumb  boy  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  removed  him  to  his 
own  house,  and  in  a  few  months  rendered  him  capable  of  telling 
something  about  liimself.  The  story  which  Joseph  (that  was 
the  name  given  to  him  by  the  Abbe)  related  was,  that  he 
remembered  having  lived  with  his  flither,  and  mother,  and  sister, 
in  a  fine  house  with  a  large  garden,  and  that  he  used  to  ride  in 
a  carriage  and  on  horseback ;  that  his  father  was  tall,  his  face 
marked  by  wounds  received  in  battle ;  that  he  died,  and  that 
his  mother  and  sister,  as  well  as  himself,  wore  mourning; 
that  he  was  taken  from  home  by  a  man  ou  horseback,  and 
turned  loose  in  a  wood,  wandered  for  some  days  until  he 
reached  the  high  road,  and  then  passed  through  the  adventures 
which  we  have  related. 

Joseph's  story,  Avliich  bears  a  wonderful  similarity  to  that 
related  by  Casj^ar  Hauser,  sixty  years  afterwards,  excited 
deep  interest.  It  was  frequently  told  by  the  Abbe  in  the 
sort  of  lectures  which  he  gave  to  those  who  visited  his  es- 
tablishment ;  and  both  the  speaker  and  the  audience  indulged 
in  conjectures  as  to  what  the  great  family  might  be  of  which 
Joseph  was  probably  the  representative.  A  lady  who  was 
present  on  one  of  these  occasions,  apparently  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1777,  mentioned  that  in  the  autumn  of  1773, 
a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  the  only  son  of  Count  Solar,  the  head  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Solar,  which  has  produced  several  knights 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  had  left 
Toulouse,  where  his  fixther  and  mother  then  resided,  and  had 
never  returned.  He  was  said  to  have  died  soon  after.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  was  Joseph.  Inquiries  were  made  at 
Toulouse,  and  the  suggestion  became  plausible.  The  fiunily  of 
the  Count  had  consisted  of  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the 
boy  born  in  the  year  1761,  and  deaf  and  dumb.  The  father 
had  died  in  the  beginning  of  1773,  and  the  mother  had  sent  her 
son  from  Toulouse  to  Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  under  the  care  of  a 
young  lawyer  named  Cazeaux.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  Cazeaux  had  returned,  but  not  the  boy ;  he  was  said  to 
have  died  in  January,  1774,  of  small  pox.  The  mother  died  in 
1775. 

The  Abbe  de  I'Epee  took  up  the  cause  of  his  pupil  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  belon«;ed  to  his  character.     He  believed  that 
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in  Avhat  had  passed  lie  could  trace  the  hand  of  Providence. 
Young  Solar's  mother,  he  maintained,  either  to  escape  from  the 
burden  of  an  imperfect  child,  or  to  secure  for  herself  or  for  lier 
daughter  his  inheritance,  had  given  him  to  Cazeaux  to  be 
exposed.  To  conceal  the  crime  he  had  been  taken  600  miles 
oflf,  to  Peronne,  and  abandoned  to  what  appeared  certain 
destruction  in  a  wood.  But  the  eye  of  God  was  watching.  A 
traveller  was  sent  to  rescue  him,  a  woman  to  receive  him,  the 
Abbe  himself  to  instruct  him ;  and  now  able  for  the  lirst  time  to 
tell  his  story,  he  asked  for  restoration  to  the  honours  of  his 
house,  and  for  the  punishment  of  Cazeaux,  the  only  surviving 
actor  in  the  crime. 

The  Due  de  Penthievre,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  was  among 
those  whom  the  Abbe  interested  for  his  ])7-otef/e.  He  provided 
munificently  for  Josei)h's  support,  and  supplied  funds  for  the 
expensive  legal  proceedings  necessary  to  establish  him  as  Count 
Solar. 

The  boy  was  taken  to  Clermont,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Countess  Solar,  where  she  and  her  son  had  lived  during  the 
first  four  years  of  his  life.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those 
who  had  known  him  only  when  four  years  old  would  recognise 
him  at  seventeen.  Some  recognition,  however,  there  was; 
Madame  de  Solar's  father  Avas  still  living;  he  fancied  that 
Joseph  resembled  his  grandson,  and,  what  he  thought  more  im- 
portant, he  felt  for  him  an  ali'ection  wliicli  must  be  instinctive. 
The  Countess's  brother  believed  Joseph  to  be  his  nephew, 
because  he  had  the  round  shoulders  and  large  knees  of  the 
Count.  The  woman  who  kept  the  school  at  Clermont,  at 
which  the  young  Count  had  been  placed,  her  daughter,  and  two 
servants,  also  perceived  a  resemblance.  It  was  recollected  too 
that  the  young  Count  had  on  his  back  a  mole  in  the  shape  of  a 
lentil ;  a  similar  mole  was  found  on  the  back  of  Joseph. 

It  appears  that  Joseph  possessed  considerable  natural  talents, 
and  that  his  deafness  was  not  complete.  He  soon  ascertained 
the  nature  of  the  claim  which  was  made  on  his  behalf,  and  en- 
deavoured to  promote  it.  He  had  sufficient  se'lf-command  to 
feign  perfect  insensibility  to  sound,  and  sufficient  acuteness  to 
make  out  something  of  the  conversations  which  passed  belbre 
him.  He  learned  some  facts  connected  with  the  Solar  family, 
and  reproduced  them ;  and  thus  a  considerable  body  of  evidence 
of  his  identity  was  collected.  The  evidence,  however,  on  the 
Other  side  was  strong.  Many  persons  belonging  to  Toulouse, 
who  had  been  intimate  with  the  young  Count,  denied  even  his 
resemblance  to  Josejjh  ;  and,  what  seemed  to  be  almost  decisive, 
the  young  Countess  Solar  did  not  recognise  Joseph  as  her  brother. 
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nor  did  he  know  her  to  be  his  sister.  Each  treated  the  other  as 
a  stranger.  The  identity,  therefore,  of  Joseph  and  the  young 
Count  sank  from  a  probability  to  a  possibility  —  a  possibility 
which  must  vanish  altogether,  if  the  death  of  the  latter  could  be 
established. 

The  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  however,  and  the  public,  had  taken  up 
Joseph's  cause  with  the  inconsiderate  vehemence  to  which  the 
French  are  subject.  He  claimed,  before  the  Cour  du  Chatelet, 
in  Paris,  the  name  and  honours  of  Count  Solar ;  and  the  first 
step  taken  by  the  court  was  to  order  the  arrest  of  Cazeaux,  and 
his  prosecution  as  the  abductor  and  exposer  of  Joseph. 

As  a  sj)ecimen  of  Tronson  du  Coudray's  powers,  we  extract 
his  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  the  arrest  was  made.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  he  was  then  a  young  advocate  making 
his  first  important  speech. 

*  At  mid-day  the  officers  of  justice,  accompanied  by  a  furious 
'  mob,  seized  M.  Cazeaux,  dragged  him  through  the  streets  of 

*  Toulouse  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  threw  him  into  a 
'  horrible  dungeon,  called  la  Misericorde,  to  wait  among  con- 
'  demned  felons  for  the  departure  of  the  cart  which  was  to  carry 
'  him  to  Paris.     The  next  day,  and  again  at  noon,  both  hands 

*  and  feet  in  irons,  he  was  thrown  into  it,  and  thus  set  out  on  a 

*  journey  of  five  hundred  miles.  While  they  were  in  motion  he 
'  was  chained  to  the  cart :  when  they  halted  he  was  chained  to 
'  the  inn  table ;  at  night  he  was  chained  to  his  bed.     "  At  every 

*  "  village,"  he  has  often  said  to  me  in  our  consultations,  "  the 

*  "  inhabitants  crowded  round  the  carriage,  and  speculated  on" 
'  "  my  crimes.     He   is  a  highwayman,  said   some.      He    is  a 

*  "  murderer,  said  others.     He  is  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel ; 

*  "  no,  he  is  to  be  burned,  look  at  his  chains ;  and  I  could  not 
'  "  close  my  ears  or  hide  my  face."  Painful  as  this  picture  is, 
'  I  must  dwell  on  it  for  an  instant.  For  seventeen  days  this 
'  innocent  man  (for  innocent  he  is;  I  shall  prove  it  even  to 

*  demonstration)  was  exposed  to  fresh  witnesses  of  his  dis- 
'  honour.     For  seventeen  days  he  read  in  hundreds  of  eyes  the 

*  horror  and  the  disgust  which  his  presence  inspired.  For 
'  seventeen  days  he  heard  repeated  at  every  stage  prophecies  of 
'  his  infamous  execution.  Though  his  conscience  told  him  that 
'  he  was  innocent,  a  hundred  voices  proclaimed  his  guilt.  "  I 
'  "  am  innocent,"  he  repeated.  "  Nonsense,"  they  replied, 
'  "look  at  your  chains."     And  he  could  not  close  his  ears  or 

*  hide^  his  face.     Ah,   Messieurs,   if  I  could   allow  myself  to' 

*  admit  the   supposition   that  he  is  guilty,  his  guilt  has  been 

*  atoned  for.     The  sufferings  of  seventeen  days  such  as   those 

*  avenge  society.     Let  another  scene  of  this  tragedy  pass  before 
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*  u^.      The  iguouiinious  journey   at    Icnstli    came    to    an   end. 

*  M.  Cazeaux   readied  Paris ;  be  was  tidcen  from  his  cart  and 

*  thrown  into  one  of"  the  vaults  of  the  Grand-Chiitelet.     Thence 

*  ho  was  transferred  to  a  still  lower  duno;eon,  without  light  or 

*  air,  and  kept  for  six  days  without  examination.     For  six  days 

*  —  and   the  law  says   tliat  every  prisoner  shall  be  examined 

*  within  twenty-four  hours.     For  six  days  my  unhappy  client 

*  was  left  in  darkness  and  in  solitude  to  brood  over  the  cruelties 

*  which  he  had  suffered,  and  to  imagine  those  which  he  had  to 

*  undergo.     If  the  ])ast  indicates  the  future,  what  is  the  amount 

*  of  the  oppression  that  is  reserved  for  him  ? '  * 

Tronson  du  Coudray  then  proceeded  to  prove,  by  the  depo- 
sitions of  a  host  of  witnesses,  that  the  day  on  which  the  young 
Count  left  Toulouse,  under  the  care  of  Cazeaux,  was  the  4th  of 
September,  1773.  It  was  on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  same 
year,  that  Joseph  was  found  in  the  wood  near  Peronne.  From 
these  respective  dates  he  traced  the  contemporary  history  of  the 
two  youths;  showed  that  in  November,  1773,  the  Count  Solar 
was  at  Bagneres,  and  Joseph  at  the  Bicetre ;  and,  finally,  that 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1774,  Count  Solar  died  at  Charlas, 
near  Bagneres,  of  small  pox,  having  survived  his  father  about  a 
year. 

Cazeaux  was  of  course  acquitted ;  but  the  veil  was  never 
removed  from  the  early  history  of  Joseph.  That  he  was  the 
8on  of  a  man  of  fortune  and  rank,  that  during  his  father's  life 
he  was  treated  with  kindness,  and  that  when  his  father  died  his 
mother  sacrificed  him  to  family  pride  or  cupidity,  are  facts 
which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  he  could  have  invented  them.  And  the  circumstance  that 
such  a  sacrifice  could  be  made  without  detection  throws  some 
light  on  the  state  of  French  society  before  the  Eevolutiou.  A 
frightful  mystery  must  have  been  confided  for  many  years  to 
many  persons ;  persons  not  selected  as  peculiarly  fit  to  be  its 
depositaries,  but  the  ordinary  domestics  of  a  great  family.  Yet 
80  strong  was  the  feudal  principle  of  loyalty  by  which  they  were 
bound  to  keep  the  secrets  of  the  House  in  which  they  served, 
that  not  a  whisper  ever  revealed  the  domestic  tragedy  in  which 
many  must  have  been  actors  and  many  more  spectators.  If 
such  events  were  to  take  place  now  in  France,  if  the  deaf  and 
dumb  child  of  opulent  parents  were  exposed  by  his  family,  and 
were  rescued  by  accident,  and  public  curiosity  were  seeking  out 
his  relations,  not  a  month  would  pass  befoi'e  some  accomplice  or 
some  confidant  would  supply  a  clue   by  which  they  would  be 

♦  Tome  i.  p.  40,  41,  42. 
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ascertained.  The  strong  domestic  discipline  of  the  eighteenth 
century  suppressed  all  indication. 

Another  set  of  events,  distinguishing  those  times  from  ours, 
is  the  treatment  of  Cazeaux.  "We  have  extracted  Tronson  du 
Coudray's  description  of  his  violent  arrest,  and  of  his  ignominioua 
transportation  to  Paris.  The  subsequent  proceedings  in  the 
inquiry  were  of  a  piece  with  its  atrocious  beginning.  For 
twenty-two  days  he  was  left  in  a  dungeon,  unlighted  and  un- 
ventilated,  with  no  intercourse  with  mankind,  except  six  ex- 
aminations, each  of  which,  such  was  then  the  pace  at  which 
justice  advanced  in  France,  lasted  eight  hours.  The  intercession 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  procured  for  him  a  more  toler- 
able prison,  and  legal  assistance.  He  asked  to  be  admitted  to 
bail.  It  was  refused.  He  demanded  that  Joseph  should  be 
taken  to  Toulouse,  to  Bagneres  de  Bigorre,  and  to  Charlas,  the 
last  places  in  which  Count  Solar  had  been  known,  and  staked 
his  life  on  the  result.  If  Joseph  was  there  recognised  as  the 
Count,  he  would  make  no  further  defence. 

It  is  obvious  to  us,  and  must  have  been  obvious  to  the  judges 
of  Cazeaux,  that  this  experiment  would  have  been  decisive. 
If  Joseph  was  the  Count  Solar,  a  thousand  witnesses  were  there 
to  proclaim  it ;  if  he  was  not,  there  were  there  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses to  deny  it.     This  again  was  refused. 

*  On  what  grounds  ?'  asked  Tronson  du  Coudray.    '  A  reason 

*  has  been  given,  but  one  which  this  Court  Avould  not  have 

*  conjectured  —  one    which    it    can    scarcely    believe  —  but  I 

*  must  report  it  as  I  received  it.     The  ground  is,  that  the  ex- 

*  pense  would  be  too  great.     This  is  the  answer  to  the  cries  oi 

*  an  innocent  man  in  his  despair.     This  is  the  sort  of  excuse 

*  which  keeps  our  prisons  full.     The  expense !  when  the  ques- 

*  tions  at  issue  are  the  rank  and  fortune  of  one  citizen  and  the 

*  honour  and  life  of  another.     The  expense  !  when  an  impostor 

*  is  to  be  exposed  or  a  murderer  to  be  punished.     The  expense  L 

*  as  if  the  most  sacred  debt  owed  by  the  Crown  were  not  the 

*  pi'otection  of  its  subjects.'* 

For  eleven  months  Cazeaux  Avas  detained  in  the  prisons  of 
the  Chatelet  of  Paris,  uncondemncd,  unacquitted.  All  his  little 
fortune  was  wasted,  his  pi-actice  destroyed,  and  his  health 
ruined.  And  if  he  had  not  appealed  to  the  Parliament  of 
Rouen,  there  seems  no  reason  for  fixing  any  term  at  which  the 
inquiry  would  have  terminated.  How  are  this  cruel  rigour  and 
indifference  to  be  accounted  for  ?  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
judges  of  the  Chatelet  had  any  personal  quarrel  with  M.  Ca- 

*  Tome  i.  p.  84. 
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zeaux.  It  does  not  appeal-  tliat  until  they  ordered  liis  arrest 
they  had  ever  heard  ot"  liini.  lie  was  an  obscure  provincial 
lawyer,  wliose  name  had  never  reached  the  capital. 

We  believe  that  it  was  to  this  very  obscurity  that  he  owed 
his  sufferings.  lie  was  a  rotuvier,  and  he  was  accused  of"  having 
injured  a  noble.  The  Court  cared  no  more  about  his  feelings, 
or  his  sufferings,  or  his  ruin,  than  a  Braniin  cai'cs  about  the 
fortunes  of  a  Pariah,  or  a  Boer  about  those  of  a  Hottentot.  He 
belonged  to  a  caste  for  whom  those  who  then  governed  France 
had  no  fellow  feeling.  One  cannot  wonder  that  when  the 
millions  of  whom  that  caste  was  composed  suddenly  passed  from 
abject  weakness  and  contempt  to  absolute  power,  tliey  felt  no 
sympathy  for  those  from  whom  they  had  received  none,  and 
looked  with  indificrence,  or  in  many  instances  with  pleasure,  on 
the  exile,  the  ruin,  and  even  the  judicial  murder  of  those  who 
were  known  to  them  only  as  insolent  superiors. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  interested  by  the  actors  in  this 
remarkable  drr.ma  sufficiently  to  wish  to  know  their  subsequent 
history.  Joseph,  admitted  to  be  probably  an  injured  gentle- 
man, though  certainly  not  Count  Solar,  entered  the  army  and 
was  killed  early  in  the  revolutionary  war.  A  M.  Avril,  a  rich 
old  bachelor,  a  judge  in  the  Chatelet,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  against  Cazeaux,  sought  his  acquaint- 
ance after  his  acquittal,  and  made  him  a  splendid  amends  by 
bequeathing  to  him  a  considerable  fortune.  The  revolution 
came,  and  for  a  time  diminished  the  prejudices  of  caste.  The 
Countess  Solar  was  poor.  Cazeaux  had  become  rich.  They 
married,  fixed  themselves  at  Mandres,  near  Brunoy,  a  few 
leagues  from  Paris,  on  a  part  of  the  property  inherited  from 
Avril,  and  lived  there  through  the  Kevolution,  the  Consulate, 
the  Empire,  and  the  Restoration.  ^I.  Cazeaux  died  in  1831; 
his  wife  in  183o.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  degree  in  which  manners 
have  degenerated  in  France,  that  JNI.  Cazeaux,  a  provincial  and 
a  rotwier,  was  considered  in  his  old  age  a  model  of  elegance. 
The  only  dmwback  on  the  tranquil  happiness  of  his  later  life 
was  that  more  than  once  a  dramatic,  or  a  melodramatic  writer 
took  Joseph,  or  the  Abbe  de  rFpee,  lor  his  hero,  and  turned 
Cazenux  into  a  hired  assassin.  Cazeaux  had  to  write  and  to 
explain ;  and  there  is  always  some  degradation  in  having  to 
confess  that  one  has  been  treated,  however  innocent,  as  a  male- 
factor, and  in  having  to  2)rove  that  the  treatment  was  not 
deserved. 

We  proceed  to  a  trial  of  a  very  diiibrcnt  kind,  —  to  a  comedy 
rather  than  a  tragedy. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  one  of  the  principal 
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employments  of  the  Courts  was  to  decide  on  demands  made  by 
wives  for  a  formal  separation  from  their  husbands. 

Such  a  separation  was  decreed,  on  proof  that  the  husband 
had  either  treated  his  wife  with  cruelty  or  had  defamed  her 
character.  On  both  these  grounds  the  Marchioness  Soyecourt 
demanded  a  separation  from  her  husband,  the  Marquis.  We 
shall  not  dwell  on  the  evidence  by  which  she  supported  these 
charges,  or  on  the  arguments  by  which  Tronson  du  Coudray 
refuted  them.  The  interest  of  the  cause  lies  in  the  relative 
situation  of  the  parties,  and  in  the  insight  which  their  ante-nuptial 
arrangements,  and  their  post-nuptial  conduct,  give  us  into  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  ancien  regime. 

The  Marquis  de  Soyecourt  had  lost  successively  two  wives, 
when  he  proposed  to  marry  the  Princess  Nassau-Saarbruck. 
She  had  little  fortune,  and  was  no  longer  young ;  but  her  rank 
was  high,  and  this  seems  to  have  attracted  the  Marquis.  He 
was  also  a  man  of  high  birth,  though  not  equal  to  hers,  and  he 
had  a  large  fortune.  By  the  marriage-settlement  the  Marquis 
engaged  to  allow  his  wife  400Z.  a-year  pin-money  ;  to  keep 
for  her  exclusive  use  a  coach  and  six,  three  footmen,  two  ladies- 
maids,  and  a  postilion,  all  to  be  selected  by  herself;  and,  if  she 
required  it,  to  give  her  a  dame  dhonneur. 

On  these  terms  the  marriage  took  place  in  July,  1783,  and 
they  immediately  took  possession  of  the  Marquis's  country 
house,  Tilloloy,  in  Picardy.  A  large  party  had  been  assembled 
in  the  house  by  the  Marquis  eight  days  before  the  marriage, 
and  remained  there  till  the  family  moved  to  Paris  in  December- 
Open  house  was  kept  for  the  neighbours,  so  that  Tilloloy,  for 
five  months,  was  a  scene  of  constant  fete.  The  same  sort  of 
life  was  continued  at  Paris,  and  if  gaiety  and  dissipation  were 
the  Marchioness's  objects  she  enjoyed  them  in  perfection.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  times  that  Du  Coudray, 
among  his  praises  of  the  Marquis's  marital  conduct,  dwells  on 
his  having  every  morning  paid  his  wife  a  visit  in  her  apartment 
to  inquire  after  her  health. 

We  have  mentioned  the  clause  in  the  settlement  which  gave 
the  lady  a  household  of  her  own.  Her  servants  abused  their 
independence  with  the  insolence  of  uneducated  persons.  They 
neglected  the  orders  of  the  Marquis,  they  refused  to  perform 
for  him  any  services,  to  announce,  for  instance,  his  visitors,  or  to 
serve  him  at  table,  and  they  were  supported  by  their  mistress. 
He  defended  himself  by  dismissing  two  women  who  were  the 
most  offensive.  The  Marchioness  instantly  quitted  his  house 
and  made  a  legal  demand  for  separation,  and  for  alimony,  which, 
she   fixed   at   4000/,    a-year,   being   about  half  of  his   whole 
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income.  Her  grounds  of  complaint  were,  that  he  had  dismissed 
her  servants,  wliich  she  termed  cruelty,  and  that  he  had  de- 
clared that  her  child  was  not  hid,  which,  with  more  reason,  she 
called  defamation.  Immediately  afterwards  the  jNIarquis  was 
committed  to  the  Bastile  on  a  lettrc  de  cachet.  This  was  in 
1786.  A  lettrc  de  cachet  was  not  then  a  thing  to  be  freely 
discussed.  The  ^larquis  was  not  informed  on  what  grounds, 
or  on  whose  solicitation,  this  was  issued :  he  was  told,  however, 
that  if  he  would  arrange  matters  with  his  wife  it  would  be 
recalled.  He  refused  to  submit,  and  after  some  months'  im- 
prisonment was  released,  but  exiled  to  Tilloloy.  Tronson  du 
Coudray  complains  bitterly  that  this  exile  prevented  his  calling 
personally  on  his  judges,  and  informing  them  of  the  merits  of 
his  cause.  For,  according  to  a  practice  which  then  prevailed 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Continent,  and  now  exists  in 
many  parts  of  it,  particularly  in  Italy,  the  parties  in  a  cause 
visited  separately  their  judges,  and  each  told  his  own  story  in 
private.  What  was  the  ultimate  result  of  the  Marchioness's 
comj)laint  does  not  appear.  We  have  only  Tronson  du  Cou- 
dray's  pleading.  Though  delivered  scarcely  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  it  implies  a  state  of  habits  and  feelings  which  seem 
to  be  separated  by  centuries  from  those  of  modern  France. 

The  longest  and  perhaps  the  most  important  argument  in  this 
collection  is  that  which  Tronson  du  Coudray  delivered  in  the 
end  of  1788,  before  the  Parlement  of  Rouen,  on  behalf  of  the 
Sieur  Thibault  against  jNI.  Froudiere. 

Two  brothers  named  Thibault,  I'ich  old  bachelors,  lived  to- 
gether at  Paris  in  1786,  with  a  small  household,  in  which  one 
Marie  Clereaux  was  a  housemaid.  They  suspected  her  honesty, 
examined  her  trunks,  found  there  some  handkerchiefs  belonging 
to  one  of  the  brothers,  and  five  hundred  francs,  the  possession 
of  which  she  could  not  account  for,  and  which  they  therefore 
assumed  to  be  the  produce  of  former  thefts.  They  immediately 
dismissed  her,  retaining  the  five  hundred  francs,  but  took  no 
further  proceedings.  A  few  days  after  she  came  to  them,  ac- 
companied by  a  commissaire  de  police,  and  demanded  from  them 
the  money,  and  a  certificate  of  good  conduct.  They  refused  both, 
assigning  as  the  grounds  of  their  refusal  the  facts  which  we  have 
related.  She  admitted  that  the  handkerchiefs  had  been  found 
in  her  box,  but  maintained  that  they  had  been  placed  there  by 
the  Thibaults,  and  required  them  either  to  give  up  to  her  the 
money  or  to  indict  her  for  theft.  They  were  of  course  forced 
to  accept  the  challenge,  and  j)rosecuted  her  before  the  Court  of 
the  Bailliage.     She  was  condemned,  and  appealed  to  the  Par- 
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lement  de  Rouen.  In  this  appeal  her  counsel  was  M.  Frou- 
diere. 

The  French  press  was  then  subject  to  a  censorship,  fr.om 
which  legal  papers,  signed  by  advocates,  were  alone  exempted. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  great  capital  delight  in  gossip  and  scandal, 
which  were  abundantly  supplied  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  of  law.  They  formed  the  favourite  literature  of  the 
time.  Our  readers  must  recollect  the  pleadings  of  Beaumarchais, 
and  the  avidity  with  which  all  Paris  devoured  his  requetes  and 
his  repliques  in  matters  which  might  have  been  supposed  to 
possess  no  public  interest.  M.  Froudiere  signed,  printed,  and 
distributed  on  the  behalf  of  Marie  Clereaux,  a  requete,  in 
which  her  former  defence,  that  the  handkerchiefs  had  been 
placed  by  the  Thibaults  in  her  box,  was  repeated.  It  seems 
now,  hov/ever,  to  have  occurred  to  her,  or  to  her  counsel,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  assign  a  motive  for  such  conduct,  and  to 
show  what  could  have  induced  two  men  of  fortune  and  station 
to  conspire  for  the  purpose  of  imputing  to  their  own  servant  a 
capital  crime.  The  motive  assigned  in  the  requete  was  that 
Marie  Clereaux  had  become  the  involuntary  depositary  of  a 
frightful  secret. 

*  A  few  nights,'  she  said,  *  before  the  day  on  which  my  boxes 

*  were   searched,  and  the   handkerchiefs  found  in  them,  I  was 

*  awoke  by  the  cries  of  a  woman.     I  thought  that  I  recognised 

*  the  voice  of  my  fellow  servant,  Marie- Aune  Delaunay.     They 

*  continued  for  some  time.     I  became   too  uneasy  to  stay  in 

*  bed,  got  up,  and  groped  my  way  in  the  dark  towards  the 

*  room  from  which  they  seemed  to  issue.     It  was  that  of  the 

*  younger  M.  Thibault,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  a  passage, 

*  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  As  I  reached  the  passage 
'  the  cries  of  the  woman  were  mingled  with  those  of  a  child. 

*  I  was  alarmed,  and  went  back  ;  they  became  more  Adolent, 
'  and  I  went  again  towards  the  room ;  there  was  a  strong  light, 

*  like  that  of  a  large  fire,  under  the  door.    I  knocked,  and  called, 

*  but  the  door  was  kept  shut,  and  Thibault  cried  from  within 

*  that  nothing  was  the  matter,  and  desired  me  to  go  back  to  my 
'  room.     I  stayed  some  time  before  the  door,  during  which  I 

*  heai'd  nothing  but  the  suppressed  sobs  of  the  woman,  and  from 

*  time  to  time  the  low  wailing  of  the  child.     I  knocked  again 

*  and  was  fiercely  and  peremptorily  ordered  away,  if  I  valued 
'  my  life.     I  did  not  venture  to  remain  at  the  door,  but  lin- 

*  gered  at  the  end  of  the  passage.      Suddenly  I  heard  a  frightful 

*  shriek,  succeeded  by  perfect  silence.  I  ran  back  to  my  bed, 
'  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  thinking  over  the  horrors  that 
'  I  had  heard.     The  next  day,  and,  indeed,  until  I  was  turned 
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•  awav,  M.  Thibault's  room  was  kept  locked.  Neitlicr  he  nor 
'  Marie- Anne  Delaunay  would  give  me  any  explanation.    They 

•  merely  answered   my  inijuirics   by  saying  that  nothing  had 

•  happened,  and  that  it  Avould  be  better  for  me  if  I  niinded  my 

•  own   affairs.     I   never  again  heard    the    voice  of  tiie    child. 

•  What  became  of  it  is  known  only  to  the  Thibaults  and  ^Marie- 

•  Anne  Delaunay.  I  was  not  wise  enough  to  ^  follow  their 
■  ndvice,  and  mind  my  own  affiiirs ;  from  time  to  time  I  alluded 
Mo  what  had  passed.     I  was  caught  once  trying  to  enter  M. 

•  Thibault's  room.  The  next  day,  on  returning  from  a  message 
'  on  which  I  had  been  sent,  I  found  my  boxes  broken  open.     I 

•  was  told  that  projierty  of  my  masters  had  been  found  in  them. 

•  I    was  discharged    without    a    character,    was  robbed  of  the 

•  little  money  that  I  had  saved,  and  when  I  asked  for  reparation 

•  I  was  prosecuted  for  theft.' 

The  libel  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  excitable  population 
of  Paris.  It  was  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Kevolution.  The  press 
took  up  the  cause  of  poverty  against  aristocratic  fraud  and 
("luclty.  Nothing  was  too  monstrous  to  be  believed  when  two 
rich  men  were  accused  by  a  servant  girl.  The  skill  with  which 
I  ho  dreadful  story  was  rather  hinted  at  than  told,  the  veil 
ilirown  over  its  catastrophe,  yet  raised  enough  to  show  what 
ir  must  have  been,  the  credibility  given  to  the  whole  by  the 
ofHcial  signature  of  the  advocate,  seem  to  have  blinded  every 
one  to  its  original  improbability  and  to  its  defective  proof.  A 
furious  mob  attacked  the  house  of  the  Thibaults,  and  were  not 
ililven  away  by  the  troops  till  they  had  broken  through  its 
<loors  and  thrown  torches  into  the  sitting  rooms.  The  two 
l.rothers  fled  from  house  to  house,  pursued  every  where  by  im- 
precations as  the  burners  of  the  child.  The  elder  Thibault, 
a  man  of  seventy,  ventr.red  to  walk  in  the  Cour  Dauphin. 
A  crowd  soon  collected  ;  he  hurried  back,  slipped,  and  fell ;  they 
;4icd  on  him,  and  trampled  him  under  foot;  and  though  he 
v\  as  saved  by  the  police  from  being  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot, 
lie  died  in  three  days  of  the  injuries  which  he  then  received. 
A  furious  mub  interrupted  his  funeral,  threw  the  coffin  on  the 
;jiound,  and  endeavoured  to  exclude  it  from  the  church.  A 
sister  died  broken-hearted  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  sur- 
\  Iving  brother,  after  one  or  two  narrow  escapes  from  the  mob, 
protected  himself  by  concealment.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Court  before  which  INIarie  Clereaux's  ajipcal  was  tried,  were 
disturbed  by  the  vociferations  of  the  spectators,  and  more  than 
once  suspended.  And  we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  it  was 
luider  this  pressure  from  without  that  the  judges  gave  their 
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decision,  if  decision  it  can  be  called.  They  ordered  her  release, 
without  either  acquitting  her  or  finding  her  guilty.      - 

M.  Thibault  proceeded  against  Froudlere  before  the  Parle- 
ment  de  Rouen,  as  responsible  for  the  libel.  Tronson  du  Cou- 
dray's  argument  for  the  plaintiff  consists  of  six  distinct  speeches; 
the  five  first  containing  the  attack,  the  sixth  the  reply.  They 
are  now  published  from  a  copy  corrected  by  the  author. 

The  first  tells  in  detail  the  story  of  which  we  have  given  the 
outline.  In  the  second  and  third,  Du  Coudray  meets  Frou- 
diere's  excuse,  that  the  requete  was  a  necessary  part  of  Marie 
Clereaux's  defence.  The  statements  contained  in  the  requete 
were  a  part  of  the  defence  only  so  far  as  they  were  true,  and 
Froudlere,  a  practised  advocate,  accustomed  all  his  life  to  sift 
evidence,  must  have  seen  at  once  that  they  were  false.  They 
rested  on  the  bare  assertion  of  Marie  Clereaux,  not  merely  un- 
supported by  any  other  testimony,  but  opposed  by  a  vast  body 
of  negative  evidence.  No  one  had  ever  heard  of  the  existence 
of  the  child  whose  murder  was  the  foundation  of  her  story.  No 
one  had  ever  suspected  any  female  in  the  house  of  pregnancy. 
The  two  Thibaults,  whom  she  accused  of  this  combination  of 
frightful  crimes,  had  each  passed  a  long  life  with  unimpeached 
reputation.  On  her  first  trial  she  had  merely  affirmed  that  the 
handkerchiefs  had  been  placed  by  the  Thibaults  In  her  box,  but 
had  not  suggested  any  motive  for  such  wickedness.  It  was 
only  on  the  appeal,  after  Froudlere  became  her  counsel,  and 
not  early  even  in  that  proceeding,  that  the  murder  of  the  child 
was  brought  forward.  It  was  the  duty  of  Froudlere  at  once  to 
tell  his  client  that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  the  propagation 
of  such  a  calumny,  instead  of  becoming  her  active  accomplice. 

'  Your  guilt,'  said  Tronson  du  Coudray,  addressing  his  ad- 
versary, 'is  a  hundred  times  deeper  than  that  of  your  client. 

*  The    calumnies    of  Marie  Clereaux  were  buried  among  the 

*  manuscripts  of  the  pleadings,  yours  were  scattered  by  the  press 

*  over  all  Paris.     Marie  Clereaux  was  a  poor  wretch  without 

*  morals  or  shame,  whose  testimony  carried  no  weight,  you  are 
'  an  advocate,  a  man  of  talent  and  of  knowledge,  all  that  you 

*  authenticate  is  believed.     When  Marie  Clereaux  was  interro- 

*  gated  she  betrayed  herself  by  the  extravagance  of  her  answers, 

*  you  covered  her  absurdities  with  the  skill  of  an  experienced 

*  pleader.     Marie  Clereaux  had  mere  audacity,  you  employed 

*  eloquence,    imagination,    sarcasm,    and    philosophy.       Marie 

*  Clereaux,  with  all  her  evil  intentions,   addressing   only  her 

*  judges,   was  impotent.     You,  appealing  to  the  public,  have 

*  destroyed  the  lives  of  some  of  your  victims  and  the  happiness 

*  of  all. 
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*  You  ask  what  interest  you  had  in  attacking  ^I.  Thibanlt  ? 

*  This  was  your  interest.     You  wished  for  celebrity,  you  wished 

*  to  create  an  effect,  you  wished  to  be  talked  of.     An   honour- 

*  able  advocate  may  have  these  weaknesses,  but  his  self-love  is 
'  tempered  by  his  feelings  of  propriety.     He  refuses  to  obtain 

*  notoriety  by  calumny ;   he  repels  the   suggestions  of  vanity, 

*  he  is  ashamed  of  having  allowed  them  even  to  soil  his  mind. 

*  An  unscrupulous  man  delights  to  show  his  powers  of  sarcasm 

*  and  invective.     He  delights  in  being  feared  as  well  as  praised, 

*  in  inspiring  at  the  same  instant  terror  and  admiration.     Ha- 

*  bitual  indulgence  in  these  passions  produces  the  hateful  state 

*  of  mind  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  malignity ;   a  state  of 

*  mind  in  which,  if  the  first  object  is  to  do  good  to  oneself,  the 

*  second  is  to  do  harm  to  others.     You  say  that  you  did  not 

*  hate  M.  Thibault.     Certainly  you  did  not,  for,  I  believe,  that 

*  until  you  were  Marie  Clereaux's  counsel  you  had  never  heard 

*  his  name.     But  your  mind  was  filled  with  a  much  worse 

*  passion  than  hatred  of  an  individual.     You  had  no  particular 

*  wish  to  injure  M.  Thibault,  but  you  had  a  general  determina- 

*  tion  to  injure  every  one  who  stood  in  your  path ;  every  one, 

*  by  injuring  whom  you  could  advance  yourself.     This  is  the 

*  circumstance  which  interests  the  public  in  this  cause.     This  is 

*  the  circumstance  which  makes  your  example  dangerous.     You 
'  do  not  hate  M.  Thibault ;  it  would  be  a  hundred  times  better 

*  if  you  did.     It  would  be  a  single  fact,  disgraceful,  criminal, 

*  but  not  alarming.     The   only  inference  would  be,  that  it  is 

*  dangerous  to  incur  your  enmity.     But  that  without  any  feel- 

*  ing   of  hatred,   of  resentment,   or  even  of  jealousy,  merely 

*  because  it  happened  to  suit  you  so  to  do,  you  covered  an 

*  innocent  stranger  with  opprobrium ;  this  is  enough  to  spread 

*  terror  all  around  you.     It  is  possible  to  avoid  incurring  your 

*  hatred.     There  is  no  mode  of  protecting  oneself  from  your 

*  malignity.* 

'  And  here,'  said  Du  Coudray,  at  the  end  of  the  third  speech, 

*  I  might  sit  down.     I  have  proved  by  the  clearest  evidence, 

*  that  you   have   aided    in   disseminating    atrocious  calumnies. 

*  But  you  answer,    "  The  evidence  is  not  to  be  trusted ;    at 

*  "  least,  the  inference  of  my  opponent  is  not  to  be  drawn 
(r-om  it.  It  is  impossible  that  a  man  of  my  station  and 
character   could   knowingly  have    been    an    accomplice    in 

*  "  a  calumny.     I   believed  Marie  Clereaux's  statements  to  be 

*  "  true.     I  now  believe  them  to  be  true.     If  they  are  false, 

*  *•  it  is  my  error,  not   my  fault."     To   this  answer  of  yours 

*  Tome  i.  p.  329.  403. 
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*  I  have  a  reply  whicli  my  compassion  for  you  scarcely  allows 
'  me  to  utter.  Ten  times]  during  the  pleadings  I  have  thought 
'  of  suppressing  it,  but  you  have  made  it  necessary  to  my  cause, 

*  and  it  must  come  out. 

'  This  is  a  dreadful  moment  for  you,  M.  Froudiere,  probably 

*  the  most  terrible  that  you  will  ever  undergo.     You  are  in  the 

*  presence  of  the  judges  to  whom  you  owe  an  account  of  your 

*  whole  conduct,  and  never  more  so  than  now.     You  are  in  the 

*  presence  of  the  whole  order  to  which  you  belong ;  you  have 

*  summoned  it  to  hear  your  justification.  You  are  in  the  pi'e- 
'  sence  of  an  audience  as  large  as  this  vast  hall  can  contain,  be- 

*  longing  to  every  class  of  society,  but  all  uniting  in  their  hatred 

*  of  falsehood    and  treachery.     Here    is  no   room    for  subter- 

*  fuge,  for  equivocation,  for  sophistry,   or  even  for  palliation. 

*  You  Vv^ill  have' to  give  me  a  clear,  a  precise,  and  a  convincing 

*  answer,  or  to  surrender  for  ever  all   claim  to  public  esteem. 

*  As  for  myself,  I  think  no  more  of  the   interests  of  my  client, 

*  I  rely  no  longer  on  the  privileges  of  my  profession ;  I  shall 

*  speak  with  the  moderation,  with  the  impartiality,  and,  I  trust, 

*  with  the  candour  of  a  bystander  or  a  witness.      You   shall 

*  not  reproach  me  with  exaggerating  a  word  or  a  look. 

*  These  then,  J\L  Froudiere,  are  the  facts  which  have  been 

*  your  secret  terror  during  the  whole  of  this  long  inquiry  ;  the 

*  facts  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  by  chicanery,  by 

*  intimidation,   and  by  corruption ;  fxcts,  whose   overwhelming 

*  weight  is  increased  by  their  certainty,  by  their  being  proved, 

*  not  by  testimony  or  by  inference,  but  by  record. 

*  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  argued  on  the  supposition 
■*  that  Marie  Clereaux  had  no  accomplice  in  her  calumnies,  that 
'  your  crime  was  that  of  an  instrument.     I  thought  it  right  to 

*  demonstrate,  that  even  on  that  supposition  you  are  inexcusable. 

*  I  now  change  the  line  of  my  argument.    I  now  maintain, —  and 

*  the  frightful  story  which  I  have  to  relate  will  prove  that  I  am 
^  right ; — I  now  maintain,  that  whether  the  inventor  or  not  of  the 

*  calumny  (I  leave  this  in  doubt  because  it  is  not  demonstrably 
'  in  proof.)  you  were  at  the  very  least  an  active  assistant  in  its 

*  production ;  that  you  developed  and  fashioned  her  falsehoods, 

*  if  you  did  not  originally  suggest  them. 

*  You  have  pleaded,  in  the  name  of  Marie  Clereaux,  that  M. 

*  Thibault  was  the  father  of  a  child  by  Marie-Anne  Delaunay, 
'  and  destroyed  that  child.  You  have  pleaded,  in  the  name  of 
'  ISIaric  Clereaux,  that  M.  TJnbauit  conspired  her  death,  in 
'  order  to  get  rid  of  a  \\  itness  of  his  crimes.  You  have  boasted 
'  that  yom-  pleadings  in  Marie  Clereaux's  case  were  intended, 
'  not  so  much  for  the  judges  as  for  the  nublic. 
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'  "Well,  I  affirm,  ami  the  records  of  a  court  of  justice  will 

*  ])rovc  it  to  be  true,  that  you,  ^I.  Froudierc,  have  already  been 
'  convicted  of  having,  in  an  action  in  which  a  pi'iest,  your 
'  (.lergvnian  and  benefactor,  was  concerned,  introduced  falsely 
'  into  the  pleadings  precisely  the  same  calumnies  and  nearly  in 
'  the  same  words. 

'  I  affirm  that  you  were  convicted  of  having  falsely  asserted 
'  tliat  this  priest  had  had  a  child  by  his  servant,  and  hud  de- 
'  stroyed  it. 

•  I  affirm  that  you  were  convicted  of  having  falsely  asserted 
'  tiuit  this  priest  had  endeavoured  to  poison  one  of  his  parishioners. 

'  I  affirm  that  you  were  convicted  of  having  falsely  asserted 
'  that  his  object  was  to  get  rid  of  a  witness  of  his  crimes. 

'  And  I  affirm  that  you  boasted  that  your  pleadings  should 
'  be  read  by  all  the  shepherds  of  tlie  country.'  * 

The  effect  of  this  denunciation  was  of  course  ten-ible.  After 
a  short  pause  the  Advocate-General  rose,  and  addressing  the 
Court,  said,  'We  are  filled  with  horror!  iSI.  Tronson  du 
'  I'oudray's  story  is  frightful.  I  tremble  like  every  one  else.  A 
'  jzroat  criminal  is  before  us.  If  M.  Thibault  has  instructed  his 
'  counsel  to  state  fiicts  that  cannot  be  proved,  his  whole  fortune 
'  would  not  pay  the  damages  to  which  INl.  Froudiere  would  be 

*  entitled.  If  these  facts  can  be  proved,  jNI.  Froudiere  is  a 
'  monster,  from  whom  society  ought  to  be  delivered.' f 

The  records  of  the  trial  to  which  Du  Coudray  referred  were 
III  the  Provincial  Court  of  Bernay.  The  Parlement  ordered 
their  production.  They  fully  supported  Du  Coudray's  opening. 
It  appeared  that,  twelve  years  before,  in  1776,  M.  Froudiere, 
having  quarrelled  with  I'Abbe  de  Boisgruel,  the  cure  of  his 
])urish,  had  accused  him  of  precisely  the  same  crimes  as  those 
Avhich  the  rcquete  of  Marie  Clereaux  imputed  to  M.  Thibault, 
had  been  prosecuted  by  him  for  scandal,  and  had  been  forced 
t.i  pay  a  large  sum  as  damages  and  to  retract  the  charge  in  the 
lace  of  the  congregation. 

The  principal  trial  was  never  terminated  :  the  Revolution 
swept  away  the  plaintltl",  the  defendant,  and  the  court.  All 
that  remains  of  it  are  six  speeches,  which  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  eloquence  of  the  illustrious  bar  of 
Fi-ance. 

The  last  of  Tronson  du  Coudray's  legal  pleadings  to  which 
we  shall  call  the  readers'  attention,  carries  us  still  further  on  to 
the  Revolution.  It  is  the  mcmoire  for  the  Sieur  Reveillon. 
Kcveillon  was  the  son  of  humble  parents :  while  a  child  he  was 

*  Tome  i.  p.  374.  t  Tome  i.  p.  371. 
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apprenticed  to  a  paper  maker,  and  In  1743,  when  he  was  fifteen, 
the  failure  of  his  master  threw  him  on  the  world.  He  had  no 
money,  and  for  some  days  could  procure  no  employment,  and 
he  was  dying,  as  in  a  country  without  poor  laws  a  man  may 
die,  of  cold  and  hunger,  when  a  lad  of  his  own  age  and  con- 
dition saved  him  by  pledging  his  tools,  and  raising  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  support  him  till  he  found  work  in  his  trade.  His 
progress  was  slow.  In  1752,  after  nine  years'  service  as  journey-* 
man,  he  had  saved  only  eighteen  francs.  With  this  capital  he 
began  the  trade  of  a  paper  merchant,  and  in  ten  years  so  far 
increased  it  as  to  be  able  to  become  a  paper  maker.  Now,' 
however,  his  difficulties  began.  He  was  an  inventor ;  he  de- 
viated from  the  narrow  line  and  routine  processes  of  his  trade.^ 
He  became  of  course  an  object  of  jealousy  both  to  the  paper 
makers,  whose  productions  he  surpassed,  and  to  other  classes  of 
tradesmen,  for  whose  commodities  his  inventions  might  become 
substitutes.  In  France  every  manufacture  was  then  a  corpora- 
tion, with  its  own  privileges,  its  own  bye-laws,  and  its  own 
monopolies.  Some  corporation  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to 
every  new  tool  which  he  employed.  Every  new  process  which 
he  used,  every  new  article  which  he  oflfered  for  sale,  was  the 
property  of  the  engravers,  or  the  tapestry  weavers,  or  the 
printers,  or  the  embroiderers.  Actions  were  commenced  against 
him  which  would  have  ruined  him  by  their  costs,  even  if  he  had 
succeeded  in  defeating  every  one  of  them. 

The  remedy  to  which  he  had  recourse  is  characteristic  of  the 
times:  he  obtained  permission  to  Intltle  his  establishment 
'  Manufacture  Roy  ale.'  Immediately  all  legal  persecution  was 
at  an  end.  An  establishment  supposed  to  be  conducted  by  the 
king  might  of  course  employ  what  tools  and  processes,  and  make 
and  sell  what  wares,  the  royal  manufacturer  thought  fit. 
Under  the  protection  of  this  title,  Reveillon  became  one  of  the 
great  manufacturers  of  France.  His  plant  and  workshops  co- 
vered five  acres  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  He  paid  more 
than  200,000  llvres  a  year  In  wages,  which,  considering  the 
value  of  money  at  that  time  In  Paris,  was  equal  to  20,000/.  a 
year  in  London  now.  A  painter  of  eminence,  who  received 
10,000  livres  a  year,  superintended  the  designs  of  the  painted 
papers:  under  him  Avere  four  artists,  all  of  considerable  merit. 
The  whole  number  of  persons  whose  support,  directly  or  In- 
directly, depended  on  Reveillon's  manufactory  must  have 
amounted  to  thousands.  During  the  memorable  winter  of  1788, 
the  severity  of  the  frost  for  some  weeks  stopped  the  works ;  he 
continued  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  before.  The  jealousy, 
however,  of  his  rivals  was  not  extinct.     They  whispered  about 
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la  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  that  Keveillon  was  the  friend  of 
the  noblesse ;  that  he  was  looking  out  for  tiic  Cordon  of  St. 
^lichacl;  and,  at  last,  that  he  had  said,  that  fifteen  sous  a  day 
•A  as  wages  enough  for  a  workman.  Such  was  then  the  state  of 
mind  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  that  on  the  12th  of  June, 
17S9,  without  warning,  without  explanation,  a  ferocious  mob 
uuirchcd  on  Keveillon's  premises  with  a  declared  intention  of 
burning  them  down  and  murdering  the  proprietor.  Happily  for 
liim  he  was  then  at  the  archbishop's,  exercising  his  privilege  of 
vt)ting.  A  body  of  national  guards  were  drawn  up  in  the  first 
court  yard:  the  rioters  after  some  parley  retired,  announcing 
their  intention  to  return  the  next  day,  but  in  arms.  At  noon, 
the  next  day,  they  kept  their  engagement;  a  strong  body  of 
.-(ildiers  was  present,  but  remained  inactive.  The  mob  broke 
through  the  gates,  and  lighted  three  great  fires  in  the  yards. 
Into  these  they  threw  every  thing  that  was  consumable, — furni- 
ture, pictures,  books,  including  all  those  belonging  to  the  trade, 
hangings,  linen,  and  clothes.  When  all  that  would  burn  had 
been  burnt,  they  broke  to  pieces  the  chandeliers  and  glasses, 
tore  down  the  wainscoting  and  chimney-pieces,  and  stole  all  the 
money  and  plate.  Having  thus  amused  themselves  for  two 
hours,  they  at  last  thought  fit  to  fire  on  the  troops.  And  then 
at  last  the  troops  fired  in  return,  and  the  mob,  having  leisurely 
and  effectually  done  its  work,  retired. 

We  have  refrained  from  extracting  any  of  Tronson  du  Cou- 
dray's  comments  on  this  outrage,  because  he  does  not  appear  to 
Ir.ive  perceived  its  importance.  All  that  he  dwells  on,  all  that 
ai)pears  to  have  struck  him,  is  the  malignity  of  the  authors  of 
the  imputation.  The  really  formidable  symptom  was  the  effect 
of  that  imputation.  The  object  Avhich  Colbert  and  his  suc- 
cessors had  been  pursuing  for  a  century,  the  object  to  which 
they  had  sacrificed,  and  even  now  continue  to  sacrifice,  the  agri- 
culture and  commerce  of  France,  was  beginning  to  be  attained. 
France  was  becoming  a  manufacturing  nation.  Paris  was  not 
then,  what  unha|)pily  it  is  now,  a  great  manufacturing  town, 
but  it  had  a  large  manufacturing  population.  This  is  the 
])opulation,  the  offspring  of  the  French  prohibitory  commercial, 
or  rather  anti-commercial  system,  which  for  sixty  years  has 
rendered  unstable  every  form  of  French  government,  imperial, 
I  cgal,  oligarcliical,  and  democratic,  and  at  length  has  enabled  an 
usurper  to  destroy  liberty,  on  the  pretence  that  it  leads  to 
anarchy.  The  facility  with  which  the  population  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine  i)elieved  the  absurd  calumnies  which  Marie 
Clcrcaux  cast  on  the  Thibaults,  and  which  his  manufacturing 
rivals  directed  against  Reveillon ;  the  ferocity  to  which  in  both 
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cases  that  belief  impelled  tliera ;  the  subservience  in  the  former 
case  of  a  court  of  justice  to  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  mob ; 
and  the  inactivity  in  the  second  case  of  the  public  force,  were 
symptoms  of  the  state  of  mind  both  in  the  people  and  in  its 
rulers,  which  six  weeks  after  showed  themselves  in  the  un- 
punished murder  of  the  garrison  of  the  Bastile,  and  three  years 
afterwards  in  the  paid  massacres  of  September. 

With  the  memoir  for  the  Sieur  Reveillon,  the  collection  of 
Tronson  du  Coudray's  legal  pleadings  ends.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  as  we  know  that  the  period  between  the  plunder  of 
Reveillon's  establishment  in  1789,  and  Du  Coudray's  entrance 
into  the  legislative  body  in  1795,  was  the  most  brillant  portion 
of  his  forensic  life.  He  was  one  of  the  few  advocates  whom 
the  Reign  of  Terror  did  not  silence ;  who  ventured  to  defend 
those  who  were  sent  to  undergo  what  Avas  meant  to  be  a  mere 
form  of  trial  before  the  ferocious  judges  and  the  sanguinary  jury 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He  dared  to  snatch  victims  from 
Dumas, '  Coffinhal  and  Fouquier  Tinville.  He  wrote  to  the 
Convention  to  offer  himself  as  the  defender  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  Convention  not  only  refused  the  request,  but  excluded  al! 
mention  of  it  from  their  journals.  Du  Coudray  published  his 
offer  in  every  newspaper  that  dared  to  print  it.  '  If  Louis,'  he 
said,  in  his  letter  to  the  newspapers,  '  had  enjoyed  a  free  choice 

*  of  his  counsel,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  propose  myself, 

*  But  when  it  became  certain  that  Target  had  refused,  and  pro- 

*  bable  that  Tronchet  would  do  so  too,  it  seemed  to  me  frightful 

*  that   such  a  prisoner  should  be  deserted  by  all  those  whose 

*  profession  it  is  to  defend  the  unfortunate.     I  know  my  in- 

*  suflSciency,  but  as  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  bar,  I  feel 

*  it  to  be  my  duty,  if  there  be  any  risk,  to  be  among  the  first  tc 

*  encounter  it.' 

His  services,  however,  were  accepted  by  Marie  Antoinette, 
a  still  more  dangerous  client ;  for  Louis  was  only  despised,  and 
was  put  to  death  principally  as  a  defiance  of  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  to  gratify  the  national  vanity  by  showing  that  the 
democrats  of  France  were  as  decided  and  as  unprejudiced  as 
those  of  England  had  been  150  years  before.  jVIarle  Antoinette 
was  hated  and  feared.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  vigour  and 
the  boldness  of  his  defence ;  and  it  was  the  more  heroic,  as  he 
must  have  known  its  utter  fruitlessness.  Its  only  effect  was  to 
involve  him  in  her  danger.  He  was  denounced,  imprisoned, 
and  in  a  few  houi-s  would  have  been  on  a  charette  on  his  way  to 
the  guillotine.  He  was  saved,  as  no  one  else  was  saved,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Convention  ordering  his  release. 

At  length  the  Convention  approached  the  end  of  its  memor- 
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able  rclgn.  For  three  years  it  had  exercised  absolute  power, 
K-ijislative  and  executive  ;  it  had  beaten  down  an,  almost  general 
insurrection,  it  had  waged  successfully  an  almost  general  war,  it 
had  been  more  terrible  to  its  subjects,  to  its  enemies,  and  to  its 
iVicnds,  thau  any  government  wliich  modern  Europe  had  thea 
si;en,  and  while  terrifying  and  crushing  all  around  it,  it  had  been 
znorc  enslaved,  more  trampled  on,  frightened  into  more  ai)ject 
submission  by  its  committees  than  even  was  the  case  witii  the 
victims  of  its  own  o])pression.  Those  among  its  members  who 
had  survived  the  persecutions  which  had  successively  driven 
into  exile  or  to  the  scaffold,  the  Girondins,  the  Dantonists,  the 
ilcrbcrtists,  and  the  Terrorists,  resolved  to  leave  behind  them  a 
( onstitutiou  which  should  render  impossible  the  tyranny  of 
either  an  individual  or  an  assembly.  For  this  purpose  they 
niacted  the  constitution  of  1795,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  jargon 
of  that  period,  de  I'An  III.  This  constitution  attempted  to 
realise  the  favourite  theory  of  continental  philosophers,  the  total* 
separation  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers.  The  mem- 
})ers  of  the  legislative  body  were  incapable  of  any  other  functions. 
Tiiey  were  not  to  be  ministers,  they  were  not  to  be  generals, — 
In  short,  they  were  not  to  do  anything  but  legislate.  The 
Directory  was  to  be  a  collective  king,  acting  by  its  ministers. 
It  made  war,  and  peace,  and  treaties,  it  nominated  to  every 
office  that  was  not  elective,  it  did  every  thing  except  make  laws. 
As  respects  administration  it  was  omnipotent,  as  respects  legisla- 
tion it  was  impotent.  It  had  not  even  a  suspensive  veto.  It 
could  not  dissolve,  it  could  not  even  prorogue,  the  legislative 
Ijody.  Above  both  powers  was  the  Constitution,  to  be  altered 
only  by  a  new  constituent  assembly  summoned  for  that  express 
j)urpose. 

Jt  is  interesting  to  study  the  working  of  the  constitution  of 
1795,  for  it  corresponds  in  many  important  particulars  with 
that  of  1848.  Each  was  the  work  of  an  assembly  which  itself 
had  reigned  despotically.  Each  was  based  on  the  incompatibility 
of  executive  and  legislative  functions.  Each  vested  these 
l)0wers  in  two  distinct  authorities,  to  neither  of  which  it  gave 
any  means  of  controlling,  or  indeed  of  influencing  the  other ; 
and  neither  constitution  supplied  any  machinery  by  which  a  dif- 
ierence  of  opinion  between  these  two  great  authorities  could  be 
settled.  Each  constitution  seemed  to  assume  that  its  directory 
and  its  legislature,  or  its  president  and  its  assembly,  would  act 

*  Rejecting  in  this  the  distinctions  taken  by  Montesquieu;  to 
■vvlioni,  Madison  observes  in  the  Federalist,  the  British  Constitution 
was  in  politics,  what  Homer  liad  been  to  Aristotle  in  epic  poetry. 
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together  in  perfect  harmony,  for  neither  appointed  an  umpire  to 
decide  their  disputes.  In  England  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
dissolve  Parliament  supplies  such  an  umpire.  In  case  of  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature,  or 
between  any  two  and  the  third,  Parliament  is  dissolved,  and  the 
great  umpire,  the  people,  is  consulted.  When  that  experiment 
was  tried  in  1784,  a  House  of  Commons  was  returned  which 
differed  from  the  opinions  of  its  predecessor  and  agreed  with 
those  of  the  King  and  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1831  the 
new  House  agreed  with  the  views  of  the  King,  but  differed  both 
from  those  of  its  predecessor  and  of  the  House  of  Lords :  the 
House  of  Lords  therefore  submitted.  In  1835  the  new  House 
agreed  in  opinion  with  its  predecessor,  and  differed  from  both 
the  King  and  the  House  of  Lords :  the  King  and  the  House  of 
Lords  therefore  yielded.  The  presence  of  this  safety-valve 
enables  the  balanced  constitution  of  England  to  work.  Its 
absence  destroyed  the  French  constitutions  of  1795  and  1848. 

No  legislative  body  elected  by  the  people,  and  believing  itself, 
thei'efore,  to  be  the  impersonation  of  the  national  will,  is  satisfied 
with  the  mere  business  of  making  laws.  It  soon  perceives  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  laws  are  interpreted  and  carried  into 
execution  is  quite  as  important  as  their  enactment,  and  it  cannot 
bear  to  see  its  intentions  eluded  and  frustrated,  or  even  imper- 
fectly performed,  by  what  it  considers  its  subordinate,  the  ex- 
ecutive. It  sees  that  the  spirit  of  a  government  depends  on  the 
spirit  of  its  ministers,  and  that  the  same  law  may  be  a  blessing 
in  the  hands  of  one  administrator,  a  curse  in  the  hands  of  ano- 
ther, and  nugatory  in  those  of  a  third.  It  begins  by  requiring 
that  those  in  whom  it  has  not  confidence  shall  be  dismissed,  and 
it  soon  requires  that  those  in  whom  it  has  confidence  shall  be 
appointed.  An  executive,  however,  to  which  the  constitution 
has  expressly  given  the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  its 
ministers  does  not  easily  acquiesce  in  these  pretensions.  Its 
favourites  are  seldom  those  of  the  legislature  ;  those  of  the  legis- 
lature are  often  its  enemies.  It  ofiends  the  popular  body,  both 
by  its  appointments  and  by  its  dismissals,  and  a  quarrel  begins, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  a  mediator,  is  decided  by  violence. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1795,  Tronson  du  Coudray  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Conseil  des  Anciens,  one  of  the  two 
houses  into  which  the  legislature  was  divided.  Its  duties  were 
to  adopt  or  reject,  without  amendment,  the  laws  passed  by  the 
other  house,  the  Conseil  des  Cinq  Cents. 

It  has  always  been  the  misfortune  of  those  who  have  had  to 
rule  France  under  republican  institutions,  that  they  have  had 
to  administer  a  form  of  government  unpopular  with  the  bulk  of 
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the  nation.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  dangerous  even  to  a  mo- 
narchy or  to  an  aristocracy.  Experience,  however,  shows  that 
either  of  those  forms  may  subsist  for  centuries  supported  only 
by  a  minority,  and  even  by  a  small  minority.  An  unpopular 
democracy  sounds  like  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  must  be- 
come a  contradiction  in  fact.  As  soon  as  the  people  has  found 
the  means  of  ascertaining  and  expressing  its  will,  it  will  select 
or  accept,  or  submit  to  the  master  whom  it  prefers  to  self- 
government. 

The  French  people  during  the  last  sixty  years,  that  is  to  say 
ever  since  they  have  been  able  to  manifest  their  wishes,  have 
been  far  more  influenced  by  hate  than  by  love ;  they  have  been 
far  more  acute  in  discovering  the  faults  than  the  merits  of  their 
institutions,  far  readier  to  pull  down  than  to  repair,  far  more 
destructive  than  conservative.  The  oppressions  and  abuses 
which  had  accumulated  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  immediate 
successors,  rendered  the  bulk  of  the  nation  furiously  anti- 
monarchical.  The  Reign  of  Terror  rendered  it  furiously  anti- 
democratic. On  the  5th  of  October,  1795,  (13th  Vendemaire) 
the  Convention  had  to  fight  a  lloyalist  insurrection^  on  nearly 
the  same  ground  on  which,  three  years  before,  the  Monarchy 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  Republican  mob.  There  were  three 
places,  however,  in  which  Democracy  was  not  extinguished. 
It  still  prevailed  in  the  Convention,  in  the  low  populace  of 
Paris,  and  in  the  army. 

The  Convention  had  been  elected  just  after  the  10th  of 
August,  when  the  Republican  fever  was  at  its  height.  A 
majority  of  its  members,  by  voting  for  the  death  of  the  King, 
had  given  up  all  hopes  of  favour,  perhaps  of  safety,  under  a 
restoration,  and  nearly  all  enjoyed  influence,  patronage,  and 
Consideration,  which  must  vanish  as  soon  as,  fi-om  sovereigns, 
they  became  not  merely  subjects  but  the  subjects  of  a  hostile 
faction,  as  violent,  and  perhaps  as  unscrupulous,  as  they  had 
been  themselves. 

The  Parisian  populace  had  the  love  of  tumult  and  the 
hatred  of  authority  which  belongs  to  the  lowest  classes  in  all 
great  capitals,  and  the  indifference  to  human  life,  the  readi- 
ness to  take  it  and  to  risk  it,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  mobs 
of  Paris.  But  it  was  dispirited,  by  its  recent  defeats,  its 
leaders  had  perished,  it  had  been  disarmed,  it  had  been  excluded 
from  the  National  Guard,  and  was  at  this  instant  merely  a 
shadow  of  the  tremendous  insurrectionary  power  which,  three 
years  before,  and  thirty-five  years  afterwards,  could  sport  with 
the  institutions  of  France. 

The  army  was  almost  the  only  great  body  that  had  gained 
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by  the  Revolution.  The  bar  had  been  silenced,  the  clergy 
had  been  murdered  or  exiled,  the  landed  proprietors  had 
fled,  abandoning  their  estates  to  the  holders  of  assignats,.  the 
merchants,  bankers,  and  rentiers  had  been  beggared,  but  the 
army  stood  erect  in  the  general  ruin.  The  camp  and  the 
garrison  had  afforded  an  asylum,  which  the  denunciator  and 
the  public  prosecutor  did  not  venture  to  violate.  In  the  three 
years  of  the  Republic  it  had  obtained  successes  which  eclipsed 
all  the  glories  of  all  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Its  rewards 
had  been  as  splendid  as  its  victories.  Men  who  four  years 
before  were  following  the  plough,  —  who  under  the  ancien 
regime  would  have  hoped  for  nothing  higher  than  to  be  Serjeants  or 
under-lieutenants,  —  found  themselves  generals  and  proconsuls, 
the  arbiters  between  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  and  influencing 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  We  may  conceive  the  contempt  or 
hatred  with  which  Hoche,  or  Bernadotte,  or  Moreau  looked 
on  the  counter-revolutionists,  whose  object  was  to  restore  the 
reign  of  favour,  privilege,  and  caste,  under  which  no  one  could 
hold  a  commission  until  his  nobility  was  certified  by  the  court 
genealogist. 

Supported  by  the  army,  and  Avielding  all  legislative  and  all 
executive  power,  the  Convention  was  irresistible.  But  it 
feared,  with  great  reason,  that  tlie  legislative  body  which  was 
to  succeed  it,  elected,  though  indirectly,  by  universal  suflrage, 
and  representing  the  Monarchical  feeling  of  France,  would 
•abolish  Republican  institutions.  It  took  two  different  means 
-to  prevent  this.  One  was  the  old  expedient,  constantly  failing, 
and  constantly  reproduced,  of  trying  to  fetter  the  supreme 
^ower  by  forbidding  it  to  alter  the  Constitution,  except  at  a 
•remote  period,  and  on  conditions  scarcely  capable  of  perform- 
ance. No  change  was  to  be  made  until  it  was  demanded  by 
three  successive  legislatures,  and  after  three  intervals  of  three 
years  each.  The  other  was  effectual,  but  transitory.  The 
Convention  decreed  that  two-thirds  of  the  first  legislative  body 
should  be  taken  from  among  its  own  members.  As  the 
members  of  the  Directory  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature, 
this  secured  to  the  new  government  a  democratic  executive, 
ns  well  as  a  democratic  legislative. 

For  the  first  year  the  pressure  from  without  kept  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  Directory  in  tolerable  union.  The  Anti-Repub- 
lican minority,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Barbe-Marbois, 
Portalis,  Simeon,  Tronson  du  Coudray,  and  Dupont  de  Nemours, 
knew  well  that  as  soon  as  the  legislative  body  was  changed  by 
one-third,  in  May,  1797,  from  a  weak  minority  they  would  form 
part  of  a  large  majority.     A  majority  which,  appointing  the 
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Directory,  and  through  tlicm  the  ministers,  the  judges,  and  tlie 
countless  officials  of  France,  and  wielding  the  whole  patronage 
of  the  army,  would  be  far  more  powerful,  and  far  less  respon- 
sible, than  any  constitutional  monarch,  and,  indeed,  than  any 
despot  can  be.  They  waited,  therefore,  patiently  for  what 
appeared  their  inevitable  triumph,  and,  without  carrying  on  a 
systematic  opposition,  contented  themselves  with  endeavouring 
to  repeal,  or  to  modify,  the  worst  legislative  atrocities  of  the 
Convention.  Some  of  Tronson  du  Coudray's  best  speeches 
belong  to  this  period  of  tranquillity,  —  the  last  that  he  was 
ever  to  enjoy. 

One  of  these  was  made  on  the  6  Pluviose  an  IV.  (27th 
January,  1796,)  against  the  law  of  the  9  Florcal  an  III.  (28th 
April,  1795).  By  that  law  the  properties,  or  rather  the 
expectancies,  of  all  emigrants  were  confiscated  by  anticipation. 
So  that  if  a  son  emigrated,  the  State  became  instantly  entitled 
in  possession  to  all  the  emigrant's  presumptive  share  in  his 
father's  estate.  When  we  recollect  that  by  the  law  of  the 
3  Brumaire  an  III.  (24th  October,  1794,)  all  who  in  any 
meetings  had  proposed  or  concuri-ed  in  any  liberticidal  proceed- 
ings (that  is  to  say,  who  had  opposed  on  any  occasion  the 
democratic  faction),  and  all  those  who  by  blood,  or  even  by 
mere  affinity,  were  connected  with  emigrants,  were  incapable  of 
public  service,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ruling  faction  in  the  Con- 
vention had  resolved  to  deprive  of  the  means  of  subsistence  all 
the  adherents  of  INIonarchy  or  Aristocracy  who  had  escaped  the 
executioner, — to  starve  all  whom  it  could  not  murder. 

*  You  deprive  a  man,'  said  Tronson  du  Coudray,  *  of  half  his 

*  fortune,  and  your  excuse  is  that  his  gmndson  has  emigrated. 

*  You  cannot  call  this  a  punishment,  unless  to  have  been  the 

*  grandfjither  of  an  emigrant  is  a  crime.     But  if  it  is  not  a 

*  punishment  it  is  a  robbery,  and  a  robbery  more  mischievous 

*  and  more  hateful  than  any  that  is  expiated   on  the   scaffiald. 

*  "VVe  can  bar  our  doors  against  thieves,  we  can  appeal  against 

*  the   partiality  or  the  corruption   even    of  a   magistrate,   but 

*  against  the  injustice  of  a  law  there   is   no  defence,  and  no 

*  remedy.     An  individual  commits  his  crimes  one  by  one,  the 

*  law  can  rob  at  once  thousands  or  millions.     Not  only  all  sense 

*  of  security,  but  all  morality,  is  destroyed  when  the  example  of 

*  wrong  is  set  by  the  guardian  of  right,  when  the  power  which 

*  we  have  to  dread  is  that  which  was  created  for  our  protection. 

*  Of  all  means  of  government,  be  assured,  the  weakest,  the  most 
'  absurd,    is   injustice.     Its    insolence   irritates,    its    oppression 

*  rouses  hatred,  its  falsehood  spreads  distrust ;  and  when  once  a 

*  Government,  and  above  all  a  popular  Government,  has  lost 
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'  the  public  confidence,  it  is  on  the  eve  of  destruction.     It  falls 

*  before  the  first  assailant,  however  weak,  or  however  contempt- 
'  ible,  because  its  own  friends  are  still  weaker,  and  still  more 

*  worthless.'* 

A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  3  Frimaire  an  V.  (23rd 
November,  1796),  an  attempt  was  made  to  modify  the  law  of 
the  3  Brumaire  an  IV.  That  law  had  been  an  act  of  violence 
perpetrated  by  the  Convention  in  its  dying  struggles.  It  was 
proposed,  and  passed  after  a  single  reading,  on  the  day  before 
that  memorable  assembly  reluctantly  surrendered  its  powers. 
Tronson  du  Coudray  resisted  the  partial  repeal,  and  conse- 
quently the  partial  retention,  of  a  law  of  which  every  portion 
was  atrocious. 

'  You   know,'  he  said,  '  that  that  law  was  extorted  by  a 

*  dominant  fiiction.     It  was  the  price,  even  at  that  time  perhaps 

*  an  extravagant  price,  at  which  the  anti-revolutionary  minority 

*  purchased  the  Constitution.     Those  who  paid  that  price  were 

*  perhaps  excusable.      They  yielded  to  necessity^     But  what 

*  excuse  is  there  for  us,  who  have  the  power  in  our  own  hands, 

*  if  we  retain  any  fragments  of  a  law  which  introduces  into 

*  a  constitutional  government  the  worst  deformities  of  the  revo- 

*  lutionary   period  —  a  law  which   recreates   "suspects"!  by 

*  hundreds  of  classes  —  a  law  which  as  soon  as  a  citizen's  name 
'  has  been  inserted  on  the  list  of  emigrants, —  an  insertion  per- 

*  haps  founded  on  mistake   or  on  malice,  —  deprives  of  their 

*  rights  and  of  their  employments  perhaps  twenty  of  his  rela- 

*  tions  and  connexions  —  a  law  which  expels  from  France,  or 
'  buries  in  her  prisons,  all  the  most  respected  and  the  most 
'  respectable  members  of  her  clergy  —  a  law  which  drives  into 

*  perpetual  exile  every  public  servant,  whom  it  has  incapacitated, 

*  if  within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 

*  aware  of  his  incapacity,  he  has  not  resigned  his  office  —  a  law 

*  which  creates  privileged  classes,  as  it  has  created  "  suspects," 

*  and  allows  the  vilest  royalist  or  anarchist,  if  he  have  sat  in 

*  one  of  the  three  revolutionary  assemblies,  to  sit  on  the  bench, 
'  or  even  in  the  legislature  —  a  law  which  affects  to  allow  those 
'  who  disapprove  of  republican  institutions  to  quit  France,  but 
'  to  quit  France  as  beggars  ;  which  professes,  indeed,  to  permit 

*  them  to  carry  with  them  their  fortunes,  but  neither  in  the 
'  form  of  money  nor  of  merchandise,  and  sells  this  favour  at  a 

*  Tomeii.  p.  35.  41. 

f  There  is  no  English  equivalent  for  a  '  suspect.'  It  is  a  tech* 
nical  revolutionary  term,  indicating  a  person  presumed  to  be  a  traitor 
though  not  actually  convicted  of  treason. 
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price  which  leaves  them  nothing  to  take  away  —  a  law  which 

*  breathes  in  every  sentence  the  insolence  of  those  who  de- 
manded, and  tlie  cowardice  of  those  who  conceded,  it,  which 

*  lias  not  a  clause  which  is  not  intended  to  serve  some  sordid 
'interest  or  some  base  malignity.'* 

The  ultra-democratic  faction,  however,  was  too  strong,  and 
these  laws  continued,  except  during  an  interval  of  a  few  months, 
to  disgrace  the  French  statute-book,  until  they  and  the  party 
which  they  were  intended  to  maintain,  were  swept  away  by 
Bonaparte. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  resemblance  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1795  to  that  of  1848.  They  each,  with  an  impru- 
dence which  posterity  will  scarcely  believe,  provided  that  the 
change  both  of  the  legislative  and  of  the  executive  powers 
should  take  place  at  the  same  period.  Under  the  constitution 
of  1795,  the  1  Praireal  an  V.  (20th  May,  1797)  was  the 
period  fixed  for  the  substitution  of  a  new  for  one  of  the  existing 
directors,  and  of  250  new  members  of  the  legislature,  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  for  250  who  sat  there  as  ex-conven- 
tionalists. 

The  political  character  of  the  250  new  members  showed  what 
was  the  prevailing  feeling  in  France.  They  were  all,  we  be- 
Keve  without  exception,  anti-republicans.  The  Royalist,  or 
rather,    perhaps,  the    anti-democratic,    party    had    therefore    a 

ajority  of  two  to  one.  The  Constitution,  with  a  folly  which 
I  again  is  almost  inconceivable,  had  left  to  chance  the  selection  of 
the  retiring  director.  On  this  chance  the  destinies  of  France 
turned.  Barras,  La  Reviellere-Lepeaux,  and  Rewbell  were 
llie  three  democratic  directors.  The  two  others,  Carnot  and 
Letourneur,  though  not  Royalists  in  opinion,  favoured  in  fact 
the  tactics  of  the  Royalist  party.  They  treated  the  Revolution 
as  ended,  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
the  law,  and  opposed  all  the  violent  expedients  by  which  the 
democratic  majority,  both  in  the  Directory  and  in  the  Legis- 
lature, endeavoured  to  control  public  opinion,  and  to  force  the 
French  people  to  retain  institutions  which  they  abhorred.  If 
the  lot  had  fallen  on  La  Reviellere,  or  on  Barras,  or  on  Rewbell, 
the  majority  in  the  Directory  would  have  been  turned  against 
the  democratic  faction ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  Royalist 
majority  in  the  Legislature  would  elect  a  Royalist  Director. 
It  fell  on  Letourneur.  The  new  director  therefore,  Barthelemy, 
was,  with  Carrot,  still  in  a  minority 


Carrot, 
Roywi 


If  the  Roya^t  majority  in  the  Legislature  had  been  only 
Tome  ii.  p.  91. 
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tolerably  prudent,  they  would  have  Avaited  until  the  lot  of  retire- 
ment was  drawn  by  one  of  the  republican  directors  —  an  event 
which  could  not  be  delayed  for  more  than  two  years,  and-  was 
probable,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  the  very  next  year. 
The  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  electoral  bodies,  being  then 
all  unanimous,  might  probably  have  eftected  a  legal  restoration 
of  the  Monarchy.  We  say  ■probably,  not  certainly,  for  the  army 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  still  anti-monarchical.  The  army,  however, 
had  not  then  taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  it  would  have  ventured  to  oppose  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
But  the  Eoyalists  acted  with  the  usual  impatience  of  a  French 
majority.  They  declared  instant  war  against  the  Directory,  or 
rather  against  its  republican  majority ;  but  apparently  without 
having  seriously  considered  what  were  their  means  for  carrying 
it  on.  Executive  power  the  legislative  body  had  none,  except 
the  pohce  of  the  place  in  which  they  sat  Their  members  were 
excluded  by  the  Constitution  from  all  other  public  functions ; 
and  their  powers  of  legislation  were  fettered  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  prohibited  them,  for  instance,  from  allowing  the  emi- 
grants to  return,  or  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  their  properties : 
it  prohibited  their  making  any  pi-ovision  for  the  exercise  of  any 
religion.  When  they  had  repealed,  which  they  immediately 
did,  the  law  of  the  3rd  Brumaire,  they  had  exhausted  their 
powers  of  legitimate  anti-revolutionary  legislation.  They  v/ere 
forced,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  factious  opposition  —  a 
conduct  almost  always  adopted  by  a  legislative  body  which  has 
quarrelled  with  the  executive,  but  almost  always  unsuccessful. 
The  country  at  whose  expense  such  a  battle  must  be  fought  is 
not  reconciled  to  the  inconvenience  by  being  told  that  such  are 
the  rules  of  the  game.  When  it  sees  bad  measures  proposed 
and  good  measures  rejected,  it  does  not  accept  the  apology,  that 
such  are  the  means  by  which  a  bad  government  is  to  be  fright- 
ened out  or  starved  out.  It  does  not  choose  to  be  misgoverned 
in  order  to  prevent  misgovernment. 

'  Such,  however,  was  the  course  adopted  by  the  legislative  body. 
The  Conseil  des  Anciens,  indeed,  to  which  Tronson  du  Coudray 
belonged,  acted  with  some  prudence.  It  rejected  some  of  the 
absurd  or  ill-timed  decrees  of  the  Cinq  Cents,  and  it  was  saved, 
by  having  no  initiative,  from  proposing  any  itself.  The  Cinq 
Cents  began  by  attacking  the  Government  in  its  most  vulnerable 
point— its  finance.  The  state  of  the  revenue,  after  five  years  of 
civil  and  external  war,  and  eight  of  revolutions,  was  of  course 
deplorable.  The  fear  of  a  counter-revolution  had  stopped  the  sale 
of  the  confiscated  property  :  general  distress  rendered  the  taxes, 
direct  and  indirect,  unproductive ;  public  credit  was  gone,  except 
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tliiit  which  was  to  be  obtained  by  making  purchases  ami  contracts 
nil  credit  at  extravagant  prices;  the  armies  were  ill- fed,  ill- 
clothed,  and  unpaid,  except  so  far  as  they  supported  themselves 
I IV  exactions  or  rapine.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Cinq 
(\iits  refused  to  sanction  any  further  taxes,  and  required  the 
jiinducc  of  those  which  existed  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of 
cdinmissioncrs  appointed  by  itself,  and  to  be  applied  in  pay- 
iiu'ut,  uot  of  the  most  urgent  demands,  but  of  those  intitled  to 
Iiiral  priority.  It  forbade  the  notes  issued  by  the  Treasury  to  be 
:i Acpted  in  payment  for  the  national  property.  It  would  not 
allow  the  growing  produce  of  the  taxes  to  be  discounted;  it 
would  not  allow  the  ordinary  revenue  to  be  applied  to  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  or  the  extraordinary  revenue  to  oi'dinary 
ones;  it  intercepted  a  sum  of  money  which  Bonaparte  had  sent 
direct  to  Toulon  from  the  funds  of  the  army  of  Italy,  in  the 
]i(>I)e  of  expediting  some  necessary  supplies.  In  quiet  times 
such  interference  would  have  been  merely  vexatious  and  incon- 
venient. At  a  period  of  distress  and  struggle  it  was  ruinous. 
Some  of  these  propositions  were  rejected  by  the  Conseil  des 
Aiiciens,  chiefly  ^hrough  the  influence  of  Tronson  du  Coudray, 
but  what  passed  was  enough  seriously  to  aggravate  the  existing 
pecuniary  difliiculties. 

From  the  purse  the  Opposition  proceeded  to  the  sword. 
They  proposed  to  give  an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  from  the 
Executive  to  military  men  dismissed  or  degraded  ;  they  proposed 
iliat  the  National  Guard,  instead  of  comprehending,  according 
1  the  Republican  theory,  all  capable  of  military  service,  should 
Ic  an  elected  and  comparatively  small  body,  drawn  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  in  which  anti- 
rovolutionary  opinions  predominated.  They  proposed  a  law 
nominally  to  define  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  power 
and  of  its  ministers,  but  really  to  increase  the  punishment  of 
any  illegal  act  and  to  facilitate  the  proof;  and  to  complete  the 
jiaiallel  between  their  conduct  and  that  of  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  1851,  they  proposed  that  the  guard  of 
the  Legislature  should  be  Increased  by  the  addition  of  cavalry 
and  artillery,  and  put  under  the  direct  command  of  the  In- 
s[)octeurs  de  la  Salle  du  Corps  Legislatif,  whose  functions 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  modern  Questors.  As  the 
Constitution  forbade  the  presence  of  any  regular  troops  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Paris,  except  on  the  express  requisition  of 
the  Legislature,  this  measure,  and  the  proposed  reconstruction 
of  the  National  Guard,  would  have  given  to  the  anti-revolu- 
tionary party  the  military  command  of  Paris.  Animated  by 
the   contest,  they  ventured  on   still  more  dangerous  ground  : 
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they  proposed  to  take  into  consideration  the  events  in  Genoa 
and  in  Venice,  and  to  inquire  under  what  circumstances,  and 
by  whose  authority,  a  French  army  had  overturned  the  two 
most  ancient  and  most  glorious  governments  of  Italy. 

The  Directory  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  which  naturally 
suggests  itself  to  a  continental  government  when  attacked  by  a 
parliamentary  majority.  They  resolved  to  crush  their  opponents 
by  force.  It  was  obvious,  indeed,  that  such  conduct  involved 
the  destruction  of  Kepublican  institutions ;  for  the  only  force 
which  they  could  call  on  was  the  army,  and  when  once  the  army 
had  been  called  on  —  when  once  a  military  body  had  subdued 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  —  nothing  would  remain  but 
to  submit,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  chief  whom 
the  army  should  think  fit  to  adopt.  But  they  could  obtain  an 
immediate  triumph :  they  could  obtain  a  few  months,  perhaps 
a  few  years,  of  supreme  unresisted  power ;  and  when  at  last 
they  should  have  to  surrender,  they  might  justly  hope  to  be 
better  treated  by  an  usurping  soldier  than  by  a  restored  monarch. 
They  turned,  therefore,  towards  the  armies.  It  was  easy  to 
persuade  the  soldiers,  for,  in  fact,  it  was  true,  J;hat  the  financial 
measures  of  the  Legislature  had  contributed  to  the  penury 
under  which  they  were  suffering.  It  was  equally  easy  to  per- 
suade them,  for  it  was  also  true,  that  a  portion  of  the  Legisla- 
ture were  striving  to  restore  the  monarchy.  As  for  the  Generals, 
Hoche,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  Sambre-et-Meuse,  had 
been  insulted,  in  the  Cinq  Cents,  by  a  wanton  imputation  of 
embezzlement ;  Moreau,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  had  been  kept  inactive  by  the  want  of  supplies  ;  Bona^ 
parte  had  been  threatened  with  impeachment  for  his  treatment 
of  Genoa  and  Venice ;  and  all  were  furious  at  the  prospect  of  a 
restoration,  which  would  degrade  them  from  what  were  then  the 
highest  positions  in  France  —  almost  in  Europe  —  to  be  the 
subjects  of  a  Court,  to  have  to  solicit  its  favours,  and,  indeed, 
to  implore  its  pardon.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  apply  a 
torch  to  such  materials.  On  the  first  signal  of  the  Government, 
addresses  from  the  armies  to  the  Directory,  and  from  one  army 
to  another,  poured  in.  The  violence,  we  may  say,  the  ferocity, 
of  these  military  state  papers  is  an  amusing  contrast  to  the  mea- 
sured language  of  civil  diplomacy.  We  extract  as  a  sample  a 
portion  of  the  address  which  was  forwarded  from  Augereau's 
division,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  army  of  Italy  :  — 

'  Conspirators !  you  wish,  then,  for  war.     You  shall  have  it ; 

*  you  rascals,  you  shall  have  it.     But  do  you  doubt  the  result  ? 

*  What  have  you  to  hope  in  such  a  contest  ?  You  have,  it  is 
.*  true,  on  your  side,  numbers,  cunning,  and   treachery.     But 
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'  y<JU  are  cowards,  and  you  are  defenceless.  We  have  arras, 
'  and  virtue,  and  courage ;   the  recollections  of  victory,  and  the 

•  enthusiasm  of  liberty.     And  you,  the  wretched  instruments  of 

•  the  crimes  of  your  masters,  — you,  who  hate  us  for  having  pro- 
'  tected  your  properties  and  your  frontiers;  —  you,  who  have 

•  rewarded  us  with  contempt   and  penury,  tremble  !     From  the 

•  Adige  or  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine  is  but  a  step ;  —  tremble ! 
'  Your  iniquities  are  recorded,  and  their  punishment  is  on  the 

•  points  of  cur  bayonets.' 

'  Citizen-Directors  ! '  said  Baraguy  d'Hillier'sJ  division,  *  We 
'  swear  before  you  eternal  hatred  against  the  factious,  and  eter- 
'  nul  war  against  the  Royalists.  Rely  on  our  fidelity  and  our 
'  zeal.  Our  bayonets  will  always  defend  you  from  all  enemies, 
'  without  or  within.' 

Encouraged  by  these  addresses,  the  Directory  ventured  on  a 
decisive  move.  They  ordered  a  body  of  27,000  men,  a  part  of 
the  army  of  the  Sambre-et-Meuse,  to  march  on  Paris.  On  the 
■J()  Messidor  (14th  July),  the  first  column  reached  La  Ferte 
Alais,  about  twenty- five  miles  from  Paris,  and  therefore  within 
tlie  circle  from  which  the  Constitution  excluded  all  regular 
troops,  except  when  expressly  demanded  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Legislature,  of  course,  asked  the  Directory  for  an  expla- 
nation or  an  excuse,  and  on  the  22  Thermidor  (9th  of  August), 
tlic  Directory  made  their  answer.  The  presence  of  the  troops 
within  the  forbidden  circle  was  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  officer  in  command.  His  orders  were  to  march  from  the 
Rinne  to  Brest;  this  was  the  shortest  road,  and  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  constitutional  prohibition.  As  to  the  addresses 
from  the  army,  the  Directory  deplored  them,  but  deplored  still 
more  their  causes.  These,  they  said,  were  the  want  of  supplies, 
the  arrears  of  pay,  the  insolence  of  the  returned  emigrants,  the 
l)nests,  and  the  journalists,  and  the  contempt  shown  towards 
tlie  armies  and  towards  Republican  institutions. 

'  We  trust,'  they  continued,  '  that  we  shall  save  France  from 
'  tliC  ruin  with  which  she  is  threatened,  and  extinguish  the 
'  torches  of  civil  war,  though  they  are  lighted  by  those  who  are 

•  supposed  to  be  the  guardians  of  peace.  But  while  we  are 
'  resolved  to  face  the  danger,  we  will  not  conceal  it.  We  will 
'  tear  the  veil  from  the  conspirators  who  are  determined,  by 
'  fraud  or  by  force,  to  overthrow  the  Republican  constitution, 
'  and  to  plunge  France  into  the  horrors  of  a  fresh  revolution.' 

This  was  a  declaration  of  war.     The  Anciens  threw  on  Tron- 

1  du  Coudray  the   task  of  drawing  up  the    counter-declara- 

:i.ui,  and  on  the  20th  of  August  (3  Fructidor),  he  presented  his 
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memorable  report,  the  last  independent  state  paper  which  was 
to  appear  in  France  for  nearly  seventeen  years. 

'  We  have  been  fighting,'  it  began,  *  for  liberty  during  eight 

*  years,  and  we  now  seem  to  be  almost  in  the  arms  of  despotism. 

*  Not  the  despotism  of  the  throne  which  we  overthrew  on  the 

*  14th  of  July,  not  the  despotism  of  the  scaffold  which  disap- 

*  peared  on  the  9  Thermidor,  but  the  more  formidable,  because 
'  the   more  permanent,   despotism    of  the  sword.     A  political 

*  party  has  called  for  the  assistance  of  the  army.     Are  they  so 

*  blind  as  to  think  that  freedom  can  survive  a  military  inter- 

*  ference  ?     Most  truly  has  the  Constitution  said,  "  the  duty  of 
«  "the  army  is  to  obey,  —  it  cannot  deliberate."     Every  military 

*  quality,  in  fact,  is  incompatible  with  deliberation,  and  even 

*  with   discussion.     His   ardour,   his    enthusiasm,  the  habit  of 

*  obeying  the  orders  and  following  the  example  of  his  leaders, 

*  the  recklessness  of  the  camp  and  the  intoxication  of  success,  — 

*  all  unite  to  render  the  soldier  impetuous  and  unreflecting.    He 

*  is  violent  while  he  debates,  and  headstrong  as  soon  as  he  has 
'  decided.     A  few  sentences  from  the  chief  whom  he  has  been 

*  accustomed  to  adore  convert  him  into  a   blind   but   furious 

*  instrument.     It  is  thus  that  republics  perish, — it  is  thus  that 
'  he  who  was  only  a  general  in  the  camp  became  an  emperor  in 

*  the  forum.     It  is  thus  that  emperor  after  emperor  fell,  and  that 

*  the  destinies  of  the  civilised  world  came  to  depend  on  the  re- 

*  suit  of  a  mutiny  among  the  praetorian  cohorts.    Directors,  have 

*  you  ever  thought  on  the  fall  of  those  who  have  had  recourse 

*  to  such  assistance  ?     Have  you  ever  measured  the  interval 

*  between  their  triumph  and  their  ruin  ?     We  know  that  you 

*  would  not  wish  to  survive  the  liberty  of  France,  —  we  know 

*  that  you  will  perish  in  its  defence,  as  we  shall  have  perished 

*  before  you.     But  how  diiferent  will  be  our  dying  moments. 

*  We  shall  die  for  a  cause  which  we  have  embraced,  well  know- 

*  ing  its  danger,  and  looking  on  that  danger  with  calmness. 

*  AVe  shall  quit  life  with  indifference,  because  we  value  it  only 

*  at  what  it  is  worth,  and  because  we  know  that  our  names  will 

*  be  honoured  by  a  grateful  posterity.     You  will  feel  that  the 

*  blood  of  your  fellow-countrymen  has  flowed  as  well  as  your 

*  own,  that  your  own  hand  has  lighted  the  conflagration  which 

*  has  destroyed  you,  that  your  names,  Republicans  as  you  call 

*  yourselves,  will  always  be  associated  with  the  birth  of  des- 

*  potism.'* 

The  denunciations  of  Tronson   du  Coudray  had  the  usual 
fate  of  political  prophecies.     The  Directors  cared  far  more  for 

*  Tome  ii.  p.  112.  134. 
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an  immediate  triumph  than  for  a  danger  which  they  proltahly 
thouglit  remote.  They  put  tlie  garrison  of  Paris,  amounting  to 
:il)()ut  10,000  men,  luidcr  the  command  of  Augereau,  the 
^'iicral  whose  division  had  joined  in  the  most  violent  addresses 
aij:ain8t  the  Legislature,  they  placed  as  a  reserve  a  large  portion 
ol'  the  army  commanded  by  Iloclie  on  the  edge  of  the  constitu- 
tional circle  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  they  borrowed  from 
lloche  himself  50,000  francs,  his  wife's  fortune,  to  be  employed 
in  corrupting  the  1200  men  who  formed  the  ordinary  guard  of 
the  Legislature.  Of  these  preparations  the  two  first  were  of 
cn-jrse  notorious.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Directory  intended 
t(i  employ  force.  A  speech  of  Talleyrand's  was  quoted.  With 
Ills  usual  perspicacity  and  his  usual  indifference  he  said,  '  The 
'  ])lan  of  attack  is  laid,  and  must  succeed.  The  Councils  have 
'  only  one  course  to  take,  —  to  surrender  at  discretion.' 

The  Legislature  seem  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  con- 
sidered what  were  their  means  of  resistance.  Thibaudeau  has 
dc-cribed  two  of  the  meetings  at  which  the  heads  of  the  Oppo- 
sition held  councils  of  war.  They  were  convoked  at  Tronson 
(\\\  Coudray's.  Among  those  present  were  Simeon,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Cinq  Cents,  and  Lafond  Ladebat,  president  of  the 
Anciens,  Portalis,  and  Pichegru.  The  imminence  of  the  danger 
was  admitted.  It  was  certain  that  La  Reviellere  had  declared 
tliat  the  sword  was  now  the  only  arbiter ;  it  was  probable  that 
t!ie  day  on  which  the  leading  members  of  the  Opposition  were 
t;)  be  arrested  was  fixed.  Portalis  and  Du  Coudray  proposed 
to  accuse  the  three  conspiring  directors  of  high  treason,  to  sus- 
])end  them  in  their  functions,  direct  them  to  be  arrested,  and,  if 
ilicy  resisted,  declare  them  hors  la  hi.  Thibaudeau  asked 
A\  hat  was  their  physical  force  to  execute  such  purposes.  '  The 
'  (luard  of  the  Legislature,  a  portion  of  the  11th  Regiment,  and 

*  tlie  National  Guard,  when  organised,'  was  the  answer.  But 
even  the  law  under  which  the  National  Guard  was  to  be  called 
(lut  had  not  passed.  In  the  meantime  it  was  proposed  to  send 
cut  into  each  of  the  twelve  arrondissements  of  Paris  twenty-five 
nun  from  the  guard  of  the  Legislature,  to  form  little  military 
centres,  round  which  the  •Aui\-\-c\i\xh\\Cii.nhourgeoisic  might  rally, 
ricliegru,  the  soldier  of  the  party,  showed  the  weakness  of  such 
resources,  and  at  the  second  meeting  it  was  decided  that  they  had 
no  present  means  of  employing  force,  and  must  therefore  wait 
until  they  were  provided  with  their  National  Guard.  '  We 
'  l)artcd,'  says  Thibaudeau,  '  as  men  who  were  not  to  meet  again. 

*  '^  1  could  not  sleep,  and  amused  myself  by  drawing  a  picture 

*  *•  of  our  situation."  — "  Our  struggles,"  it  records,  "  are  as 
'  "  fruitlcBs  as  those  of  a  sick  man  on  his  bed.     Kuin  has  sur- 
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'  "  rounded  us,  and  is  pressing  us  more  and  more  closely  every 
' "  day.     We    speak    boldly    from    the    Tribune,    but    all   our 

*  "  courage  is  assumed.  The  Directory  treats  us  with  the  c«n- 
* "  tempt  which  is  due  to  weakness ;  it  knows  that  immediate 
'  "  despotism  is  within  its  grasp,  and  it  cares  not  what  may 

*  "  follow.  The  legislative  body  will  not  attack,  it  will  not 
'  "  resist,    it  Avill  lie  down  to    be  trampled   on.     What  do   I 

*  "  advise  ?  —  Nothing.  The  triumph  of  crime  is  at  hand. 
' "  Kepublicans  have  only  to  draw  round  them  their  cloaks  and 

*  "  fall  decorously." ' 

Schiller  compares  the  state  of  Brussels,  during  the  anxious 
interval  between  the  entry  of  Alva  and  the  beginning  of  his 
persecution,  to  that  of  a  man  who  has  just  emptied  a  cup  of 
poison,  and  is  Avaiting  for  the  first  symptoms  of  its  working. 
Such,  too,  was  the  state  of  Du  Coudray  and  of  his  friends.  An 
enemy  whom  they  could  neither  escape  nor  resist  was  watching 
for  the  most  convenient  opportunity  to  spring  on  them. 

Barras,  to  whom  La  Reviellere  and  Rewbell  had  entrusted 
the  enterprise,  at  first  pi'oposed  to  act  on  the  16  Fructidor ;  but 
this  was  the  2nd  of  September,  —  a  date  associated  with  too 
much  horror  to  be  selected  for  another  insurrection. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  Directors  met  as  usual.  At 
four,  when  they  rose,  Barras  took  La  Reviellere  and  Rewbell 
aside,  and  told  them  that  the  time  was  come,  and  that  Augereau 
had  his  orders.  The  ministers  were  now  summoned  to  Rewbell's 
apartment ;  the  three  Directors  joined  them  there  ;  sentinels  were . 
placed  at  the  doors  and  windows  to  prevent  egress  or  com-  . 
munication  ;  and  they  waited  the  result. 

At  midnight  Augereau  surrounded  the  Tuileries  with  his 
troops.  The  guard,  partly  bribed  and  partly  intimidated,  gave 
up  their  posts  without  resistance.  A  detachment  was  sent  to 
seize  the  two  opposing  directors ;  Barthelemy  was  taken  in  bed, 
Carnot  escaped  through  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.  So 
silently  had  all  been  done,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
Fructidor,  many  of  the  obnoxious  members  went  as  usual  to 
their  respective  halls  in  the  Tuileries,  and  were  arrested  as  they 
entered  the  building ;  others,  among  whom  was  Tronson  du 
Coudray,  after  having  been  driven  from  the  Tuilei'ies  were 
seized  in  a  house  in  which  they  had  met  to  deliberate  and  pro- 
test :  all  were  sent  to  the  Temple.  The  remnant  of  the  two 
legislative  bodies,  deprived  of  all  those  to  whom  they  owed  their 
vigoui*,  or  courage,  or  intelligence,  met  to  ratify  the  violence  of 
the  night  and  of  the  morning,  to  re-enact  with  aggi*avations  tbe 
laws  of  the  3rd  Brumaire,  to  extinguish  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  to  sentence  to  transportation  for  life  the  two  directoi-s, 
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Carnot  and  Barthelemy,  all  the  proprietors,  publishers,  and 
editors  of  foji-ty-two  newspapers,  and  more  than  fifty  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  Legislature,  among  whom  was  of 
course  Tronson  du  Coudray. 

Barthelemy,  Tronson  du  Coudray,  Pichegru,  and  thirteen 
others,  as  the  most  important  victims,  were  sent  off  the  very 
same  evening  towards  Rochcfort  on  their  road  to  the  tropical 
marshes  of  Guiana.  Tiiey  were  carried  in  what  were  called, 
and  indeed  really  were,  cages  de  fer ;  that  is  to  say,  carts  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron  grating  instead  of  a  tilt,  with  one  small 
iron  door  closed  by  a  padlock.  The  journey  lasted  thirteen 
days.  The  prisoners  passed  the  nights  in  the  frightful  dungeons 
which  disgrace  the  provinces  of  France.  They  passed  the  days 
exposed  to  the  brutalities  of  their  escort  and  of  the  low  revo- 
lutionary populace  of  the  towns,  to  whose  outrages  they  were 
pointed  out  as  royalists  and  traitors.  Once  Du  Coud ray's 
patience  seems  to  have  been  worn  out.  It  was  as  they  were 
passing  through  Etampes,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  a  de- 
partment in  which,  not  two  years  before,  he  had  been  returned 
by  a  triumphal  majority.  '  Yes,'  he  cried  to  the  crowd  that 
was  insulting  him,  '  it  is  I,  it  is  your  representative,  whom  you 

*  see  in  this  iron  cage  ;  it  is  I,  whom  you   sent  to  defend  your 

*  rights,  and  it  is  in  my  person  that  they  are  violated.     They 

*  are   dragging  me   to  the  place  of  punishment,   untried,   un- 

*  accused.     My  crime  is,  that  I  have  protected  liberty  and  pro- 

*  perty,  that  I  have  striven  to  restore  peace  to  the  country  and 

*  the  soldier  to  his  family  ;   that  I  have  kept  my  oath  to  the 

*  Constitution.    These  are  the  crimes  for  which  you  league  with 

*  the  Government  to  torture  me.' 

The  voyage  lasted  seven  weeks,  and  apj)ears  to  have  re- 
sembled the  celebrated  middle  passage  of  the  slave  trade,  except 
that  the  sufferings  of  tlie  negroes  were  the  result  merely  of  the 
indifference  of  the  slave  traders  to  the  misery  of  their  cargo,  those 
of  the  depnrtes  were  intentionally  inflicted.  To  want  of  sj)ace 
and  want  of  air  was  added  want  of  food.  By  the  eighth  day 
only  three  out  of  the  sixteen  were  able  to  stand,  and  it  is  difficult, 
when  we  read  the  journal  of  Ramel,  to  understand  how  any  of 
them  reached  Cayenne  alive. 

The  coast  of  French  Guiana  is  among  tlie  most  unhealthy 
portions  of  the  globe.  It  is  alluvial,  intersect^^d  by  almost  a 
network  of  sluggish  rivers,  covered  with  rank  vegetation, 
infested  even  beyond  the  average  of  that  coast  by  the  flying  and 
creeping  and  crawling  pests  of  tro|)ic<d  jungles,  streams  and 
marshes,  and  enjoys  no  variation  of  season,  except  that  the  heat 
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is  accompanied  by  constant  drought  for  one  half  of  the  year,  and 
by  constant  rain  for  the  other  half. 

The  prison  selected  for  the  exiles  was  the  fort  ot  Sinnamary, 
situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  about  seventy  miles  from  the 
town  of  Cayenne.  It  is  a  solitary  square  wooden  building, 
about  140  yards  each  way,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide 
ditch.  Before  it  runs  the  river,  immediately  behind  and  on 
each  side  is  an  impenetrable  forest.  In  the  court-yard  were 
eight  huts,  built  to  serve  as  prisons  for  the  negroes.  One  of 
them  was  occupied  by  the  Terrorist  Blllaud-Varennes,  who  had 
been  transported  some  months  before.  The  new  comers  were 
distributed  in  the  seven  that  remained.  Tronson  du  Coudray 
had  for  his  companions,  Lafond,  the  ex-president  of  the  Conseil 
des  Anciens,  and  Barthelemv,  the  ex-director. 

The  first  who  sank  under  the  climate  was  General  de 
Murinais.  His  health,  indeed,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
hardships  of  the  voyage.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character  and 
family,  whose  crime  was  that  he  belonged  to  the  majority  of  the 
Conseil  des  Anciens,  and  was  one  of  its  inspectors.  Tronson 
du  Coudray  pronounced  his  funeral  eulogium  :  Ramel  tells  u& 
that  it  drew  tears  from  the  garrison  and  the  negroes.  A  strong 
testimony  to  its  eloquence  was  an  order  from  Jeannot,  the 
governor,  a  nephew  of  Danton's,  that  Vv'hoever  in  future  tried  ta 
excite  compassion  for  the  deportes  should  be  instantly  shot. 

The  next  victim  was  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  the  hero  of  the  9th 
Thermidor,  to  whose  courage  and  decision  it  was  owing  that 
the  Directors  themselves  were  not  bound  to  the  plank  of  the 
guillotine. 

A  few  days  after,  the  fever  of  the  country  seized  Tronson  du 
Coudray.  He  appears  to  have  borne  his  imprisonment  more 
impatiently  than  his  companions.  He  did  not,  says  Eamel, 
complain  of  his  physical  sufferings,  but  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  inflicted.  The  illegality  and  violence  of  the 
coup  d^itat  affected  him  more  than  its  cruelty.  He  was  always 
crying  out  for  a  trial  and  a  judge  ;  and,  even  in  his  last  illness, 
was  as  much  irritated  by  the  injustice  of  his  treatment  as  he  had 
been  on  the  first  night  that  he  spent  in  the  Temple.  His 
friends,  however,  persuaded  him  to  apply  to  be  removed  to  the 
hospital  of  Cayenne.  The  governor's  answer  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  feelings  and  language  of  the  Revolutionary  proconsula 
that  we  insert  it  verbatim :  — 

*  Je  ne  sais  pourquoi  ces  messieurs  ne  cessent  de  m'impor- 

*  tuner.    lis  dolvent  savoir  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  etc  envoyes  a  Sinna- 

*  mary  pour  vivre  cternellement.' 

He  died  on  the  27th  of  May,  1798,  six  ^--^nths  after  his  arri- 
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val  at  Slnniiniary,  about  seventeen  months  before  the  base 
despotism  of  the  Directory  made  way  for  the  glorious  despotism 
of  the  Consulate.  When  that  event  recalled  the  exiles  from 
Sinnanmry,  only  two  were  found  there  ;  —  Barbc-jMarboi-s  and 
Lafond-Ladcbat.  Eight  liad  escaped  almost  miraculously  in  an 
open  boat;  the  rest  had  died. 

More  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  this  tragedy  was 
enacted  on  the  shores  of  French  Guiana.  It  is  now  to  be  re- 
peated on  a  much  grander  scale.  Among  the  defects  of  charac- 
ter which  nuist  destroy,  at  no  distant  period,  the  present  tyrant 
of  France,  one  of  the  most  certainly  fatal  is  the  want  of  origin- 
ality. He  is  essentially  a  copyist.  He  can  originate  nothing; 
his  opinions,  his  theories,  his  maxims,  even  his  plots,  all  are 
borrowed,  cither  from  the  Convention  or  from  the  Directory,  or 
from  a  still  more  dangerous  model  —  from  a  man  who,  though 
he  possessed  genius  and  industry,  such  as  arc  not  seen  coupled, 
or  indeed  single,  once  in  a  thousand  years,  yet  ruined  himself 
by  the  extravagance  of  his  attempts.  It  would  be  well  for 
him  if  he  could  utterly  forget  the  whole  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  might  then  trust  to  his  own  sense  or  to  that  of  his 
advisers.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  be 
a  good  guide,  but  cither  would  probably  lead  him  into  fewer 
dangers  than  a  blind  imitation  of  what  was  done  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  by  men  very  unlike  him,  and  in  a  state  of  society, 
both  in  France  and  in  Europe,  very  unlike  any  thing  which  now 
€xists. 

In  the  meantime,  like  all  bad  imitators,  he  exaggerates  all  that 
is  monstrous  in  his  monstrous  originals.  The  2nd  of  December 
was  a  parody  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  only  in  larger  proportions. 
Instead  of  10,000  troops,  w^hich  was  the  whole  force  of  Auge- 
reau,  Louis  Napoleon  occupied  Paris  with  about  60,000.  The 
Directory,  on  that  night,  arrested  sixteen  of  their  opponents ; 
Louis  Napoleon,  seventy-eight.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
whom  the  Directory  sent  to  Guiana  was  335.  Those  whom 
Louis  Napoleon  has  seized,  and  has  either  already  sent  away  or 
detains  in  the  irightful  prisons  of  Kochefort  and  Brest,  and  the 
other  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  arc  already  counted  by  thousands  : 
the  lowest  estimate  that  we  have  heard  is  8000  ;  the  highest 
12,000  ;  and  we  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  nearer  to  the  truth. 
A  single  department,  the  Nicvre,  has  furnished  more  than  a 
thousand.  A  traveller  through  the  middle  of  France  in  the 
latter  pjvrt  of  February,  found  the  roads  swarming  with  pri- 
soners on  their  way  to  the  coast.  Some  in  long  strings  on  foot, 
others  piled  together  in  diligences,  in  caleches,  and  in  carts. 
The  Directory  published  the  names  of  their  victims ;  those  of 
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Louis  Napoleon  are  known  only  to  himself  or  to  his  agents ; 
among  them  may  be  many  of  the  persons  supposed  to  have 
perished  in  the  massacre  of  the  5th  of  December.  All  that 
is  known  is,  that  about  3200  have  since  disappeared  from 
Paris  :  they  may  have  been  killed  on  the  Boulevards,  and 
thrown  into  the  large  pits  in  which  those  who  fell  on  that  day 
were  promiscuously  interred ;  they  may  have  been  among  the 
hundreds  who  were  put  to  death  in  the  court-yards  of  the  bar- 
racks, or  in  the  subterraneous  passages  of  the  Tuileries  ;  they  may 
be  in  the  casemates  of  Fort  Bicetre  or  in  the  hagnes  of  Roche- 
fort,  or  they  may  be  at  sea  on  their  way  to  Cayenne. 

The  story  of  one  we  will  relate,  for  we  know  it.  It  is  that  of 
Hippolyte  Magen,  the  young  author  of  the  successful  tragedy 
of  '  Spartacus.'  He  was  arrested  on  the  2nd  of  December,  but 
his  friends  were  told  not  to  make  themselves  uneasy  ;  that  his 
liberal  opinions  were  known,  and  that  he  was  imprisoned  merely 
to  pi'event  his  compromising  himself.  Week,  however,  after 
week  went  on,  during  which  his  place  of  confinement,  the  case- 
mates of  Fort  Bicetre,  was  gradually  filled  with  3000  prisoners. 
His  friends  were  thinking  with  great  anxiety  of  the  influence 
which  the  cold  of  a  Parisian  winter,  endured  in  damp  dark 
vaults,  and  the  pestilential  air  produced  by  the  crowds  which 
have  been  thrust  into  them,  might  produce  on  a  constitution 
unaccustomed  to  hardship.  At  length  they  found  that  he  had 
quitted  Fort  Bicetre,  but  that  he  had  quitted  it  on  his  road  to 
Cayenne.  Untried,  indeed  imaccused  ;  but  sentenced  to  a. 
death  in  comparison  of  which  the  Noyades  were  merciful. 
Those  who  are  shocked  only  by  the  arbitrary  violence  of  the 
deportations,  —  who  see  in  them  only  the  exile  of  10,000  per- 
sons, without  public,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  Avithout  even  private 
inquiry,  on  the  evidence  of  secret  informers,  probably  the  pri- 
vate enemies,  or  the  debtors,  or  perhaps  the  heirs  of  those  whom 
they  denounce ;  —  those  who  see  only  this,  horrible  as  it  is,  see 
only  a  portion  of  the  horrors  that  are  going  on.  They  see  their 
injustice  and  their  oppression,  but  only  a  part  of  their  cruelty. 
Even  if  Cayenne  were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  deportes, 
—  if  there  were  barracks  or  even  prisons  to  lodge  them,  whole- 
some food  to  support  them,  and  the  other  provisions  made  for 
them  which  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  an  European  un- 
der the  tropics,  the  climate  alone  Avould  destroy  them.  The 
whole  number  of  those  who  were  transported  to  Cayenne  in  the 
end  of  1797  and  1798  was  only  335.  So  small  a  number  was 
easily  provided  for.  Yet  of  those  335  there  were  living  in  1800 
only  115,  including  23  who  had  escaped  soon  after  their  arrival. 
Of  the  312  who  remained  in  the  colony,  210  died  in  two  years. 
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What  will  be  the  result  Avlicn  tliousands  arc  thrown  at  once 
into  a  country  of  which  the  old  inhabitants  will  be  scarcely 
more  numerous  than  the  strangers  ?  The  deportes  are  sent,  not 
to  exile,  but  to  death. 

The  grief  with  which  England  contemplates  the  calamities  of 
France  is  mixed  with  surprise.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  nation  so  jealous  of  authority,  so  impatient  of  control, 
and  so  careless  of  life,  submits  to  an  oppression  of  which  there 
is  no  other  example  on  this  side  of  the  Alps :  to  an  oppression 
of  wiiich  the  Eurojiean  models  exist  only  in  Home  or  Naples. 
We  believe  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  terror 
inspired  by  deportation.  Men  who  would  affront  the  guillotine 
or  the  musket- ball  shrink  from  the  slow  torture  of  the  crowded 
convict  ship  and  the  pestilential  prison.  We  have  ah'cady 
stated  that  the  number  of  persons  undergoing  or  sentenced  by 
these  cruelties  is  believed  to  exceed  10,000.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand more  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  vaults  and  casemates  which 
the  French  dignify  with  the  name  of  prisons  —  often  piled, 
crammed,  and  wedged  together  so  closely  that  they  can  scarcely 
change  their  positions.  This  is  about  one  in  ninety  of  the  adult 
males  of  France.  This  is  as  if  in  England  four  persons  were 
seized  in  every  parish.  Over  every  one  of  these  prisoners  de- 
portation is  suspended.  It  is  suspended  indeed  over  the  head 
of  every  Frenchman.  AVe  have  before  us  a  few  of  the  procla- 
mations of  the  prefects  and  generals,  each  of  whom  seems,  like 
a  Turkish  pasha,  to  have  within  his  district  supreme  legislative 
and  executive  power. 

Thus,  M.  Pietri,  the  prefet  of  the  Haute  Garonne,  declares 
that  every  person  present  at  any  meeting  not  authorised  by 
M.  Pietri  himself  shall  be  held  to  be  a  member  of  a  secret 
society,  and  punishable  as  such. 

That  every  one  who  in  a  commune  in  which  he  is  not  resident 
disseminates  any  political  opinions  [sc  livre  a  une  propagande 
quelconque],  shall  be  held  a  promoter  of  civil  war. 

The  prefet  of  Valenciennes  declares  enemies  of  the  country 
all  who  suggest  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  [loyaute]  of  the 
Government,  or  of  any  of  its  acts. 

The  prefet  of  the  Bas  Khin  orders  the  arrest  of  all  who  dis- 
tribute negative  voting  papers. 

General  d'Alphonse,  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cher,  subjects  to  military  execution  — 

Every  person  interfering  in  an  election  in  a  commune  in 
which  he  does  not  reside. 

Also  every  person  spreading  rumours  or  suggesting  doubts 
tending  to  unsettle  people's  minds  [inquieter  les  esprits]. 
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The  prefet  of  Bordeaux  subjects  to  the  same  pumshment  all 
persons  carrying  weapons,  unless  specially  authorised. 

Also  all  persons  distributing  [col-portant]  printed  or  written 
papers. 

Also  all  persons  who  assist,  or  receive,  or  even  supply  with 
food,  any  persons  pursued  by  the  authorities. 

For  this  last  crime,  we  see  in  a  Lyons  paper  of  the  30th 
December,  that  one  Brun  was  sentenced  to  ten  years',  and  one 
Astier  to  twenty  years',  imprisonment  in  irons. 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  tyranny  is  either  a  sudden  and 
universal  insurrection,  or  silent  abject  submission.  There  can 
be  no  middle  course.  The  French  have  preferred  the  latter. 
They  are  bold,  but  not  resolute.  They  are  violent  and  im- 
petuous, but  not  enthusiastic.  The  audacity  with  which  the 
mob  has  from  time  to  time  risen  against  the  garrison  of  Paris, 
murdered  its  outposts,  stormed  its  barracks,  and  repulsed  its 
assaults,  is  the  fruit  not  so  much  of  any  love  of  freedom,  or 
hatred  of  despotism,  as  of  indifference  to  what  they  were  hazard- 
ing. A  life  alternating  between  toil,  vice,  and  debauchery, 
endeared  by  few  social  sympathies,  ennobled  by  no  ulterior 
objects,  a  mere  struggle  for  existence  and  amusement,  is  readily 
risked,  because  it  is  scarcely  worth  preserving.  The  emeutier 
gambles  with  it,  as  he  is  ready  to  gamble  with  any  thing  else 
that  he  possesses ;  if  he  wins,  he  has  a  week  or  two  of  triumph 
and  boasting  and  importance ;  if  he  falls,  his  troubks  are  over, 
and  he  quits  a  world  in  which  he  had  to  suffer  far  more  than  to 
enjoy.  Such  insurgents  may  sweep  away  by  a  sudden  assault 
an  unprepared  or  inadequate  regular  force.  For  one  day,  for 
two  days,  and  it  may  be  for  three,  they  can  repel  from  their 
barricades  even  a  considerable  army,  but  they  are  unfit  for 
prolonged  civil  war.  They  want  skill,  they  want  combination, 
and,  above  all,  they  want  pertinacity.  As  long  as  the  army 
remains  Napoleonist  we  hope  nothing  from  the  people.  But  that 
army  is  changed  by  one-seventh  every  year.  Every  year  60,000 
conscripts  join  it,  taken  from  the  people,  participating  in  its  fears 
and  its  hatreds.  How  many  of  these  will  be  the  relations,  or 
the  friends,  or  at  least  the  acquaintances,  of  those  who  have  died 
or  have  been  ruined  in  fortune  or  in  health,  or  in  both,  in 
Louis  Napoleon's  dungeons  or  transports,  or  penal  settlements  ? 
His  prisoners  are  of  course  selected  from  among  the  most  active 
and  most  influential  members  of  their  own  circles.  The  heads 
of  secret  societies,  the  leaders  of  associated  workmen,  the  village 
patriots,  or  at  least  the  village  demagogues,  are  just  the  victims 
whom  a  jealous  tyrant  would  seize,  and  whose  seizure  would 
produce  the  deepest  and  widest  discontent.      With  this  dis- 
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content  the  army  must  every  year  sympatliisc  more  extensively, 
as  every  year  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  its  members 
■will  consist  of  those  who,  when  they  joined  it,  were  in  a  state 
of  irritation  and  disaffection.  And  it  is  obvious  that  when  once 
he  loses  the  support  of  the  army,  he  is  gone. 


Art.  II.  —  1.  The  Scheme  of  Secular  Education  proposed  by  the 
National  Puhlic  Schools''  Association,  compared  with  the  Man- 
chester and  Sol  ford  Borongli  Bill. 

2.  So7ne  Thou(jhts  about  the  School  of  the  Future.  By  the 
Key.  F.  B.  Zincke.     London:   1852. 

3.  The  Educational  Almanac  for  1852. 

4.  Hints  on  an  Improved  and  Self-paying  System  of  National 
Education.  By  the  Rev.  Riciiakd  Dawes,  Dean  of  Here- 
ford. 

T^Te  arc  inclined  to  think  that  the  Education  Question  might 
be  brought  more  within  tiie  reach  of  settlement  than  at 
this  moment  it  seems  to  be,  if,  instead  of  advocating  theories 
which  in  the  present  state  of  society  are  impracticable,  or  look- 
ing abroad  for  models  such  as  few  Englishmen  care  to  follow, 
the  leaders  of  parties  would  condescend  to  open  the  book  of 
experience,  which,  though  not  yet  covered  with  the  cobwebs  of 
ages,  lies  at  their  own  door,  and  will  quite  repay  the  labour  of  con- 
sulting it.  "VVe  express  ourselves  thus,  because  we  should  be  loth 
to  distrust  the  honesty  of  purpose  by  which  they  equally  profess 
to  be  guided.  Even  Archdeacon  Denison,  puerile  as  many  of 
his  notions  are,  so  far  commands  our  respect,  that  we  believe  him 
to  be  sincere  in  his  advocacy  of  them ;  while  wiser  men  than 
he  have  become  manifestly  desirous  of  narrowing  the  space  which 
has  heretofore  divided  them,  and  of  meeting,  if  it  be  possible, 
upon  common  ground.  Consider,  for  example,  the  present  as- 
pect of  the  controversy  between  the  Lancaster  National  School 
Association  and  the  promoters  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Scheme,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  only  twelve  months 
ago.  You  cannot  say  now,  as  you  might  have  said  then,  that 
it  is  any  question  concerning  religious  instruction  which  keeps 
them  apart.  The  men  of  Lancaster  no  longer  prohibit  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  schools.  They  give,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  ready  sanction  to  this  or  to  any  other  method  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  which  the  managing  committees  may  prefer : 
indeed,  it  appears  to  us,  that  they  refrain  from  enforcing  such  in- 
struction, only  because  they  are  imwilling  to  accomplish  by  rule 
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that  which  they  are  satisfied  that  the  people  of  their  own  accord 
will  desire  to  have  done.  Meanwhile  Manchester  and  Salford, 
assuming  that  education  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  people 
unless  it  were  based  upon  religion,  make  religious  instruction  a 
sine  qua  non  in  their  curriculum.  They  do  not,  however,  re- 
strict it  to  such  a  routine  as  either  the  Church  of  England,  or 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  any  particular  Non- conformist  com- 
munion shall  select.  By  no  means.  Schools  resorted  to  by  the 
children  of  Churchmen,  superintended  by  Church  Committees, 
and  maintained  out  of  Church  contributions,  are  permitted,  or 
rather  required,  to  instruct  religiously,  according  to  the  Church's 
formularies  ;  while  Komanists  educate  in  Romish  docti'ines,  and 
Protestant  Xon-conformists  of  every  denomination,  each  in 
agreement  with  the  dogmas  which  it  inculcates.  Now  really, 
except  so  far  as  the  one  enjoins  what  the  other  is  content  to 
permit,  we  can  discover  no  very  wide  difference,  on  religious 
grounds,  between  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  rival  asso- 
ciations. And  as  to  other  matters,  have  not  both  equally  thrown 
the  theory  of  voluntaryism  overboard  ?  Are  they  not  alike  con- 
vinced, that  if  the  people  are  to  be  educated  at  all,  funds  for  the 
accomplishment  of  so  important  a  work  must  be  provided  by 
some  surer  and  steadier  process  than  the  circulation  of  the 
begging-box  ?  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  encourage  a  hope,  that 
as  far  as  these  belligerents  are  concerned,  the  war  waged  up  to 
a  certain  point  will  not  be  continued  a  outrance.  For  with  all 
their  blunders  both  in  politics  and  philanthropy,  —  and  in  our 
opinion  they  have  committed  many,  —  we  think  too  well  of  the 
practical  good  sense  of  the  leaders  in  the  Lancaster  scheme  to 
doubt,  that  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  an  Education  Bill  alto- 
gether, they  will  postpone  their  own  crotchet,  at  least  for  the 
present ;  and  accept  and  support,  next  Session  of  Parliament,  the 
measure  of  their  rivals,  if  it  be  only  in  order  to  establish  a 
principle  which  is  common  to  both.  Still  the  question  recurs, 
why  go  to  Parliament  at  all  for  a  bill,  or  for  bills,  founded  upon 
mere  speculation,  or  the  usages  of  foreign  lands?  Why  not 
look  round  for  some  institution  or  system,  not  in  America,  nor 
yet  in  Holland,  much  less  in  France  or  in  Belgium,  but  at 
home,  which  has  over-ridden  diflficulties  from  which  the  workers 
out  of  systems  usually  shrink ;  and  if  they  find  that  it  does  its 
work  well,  why  not  adopt  it  in  whole,  or  so  alter  and  enlarge 
it,  as  to  render  it  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  nation  at  large  ? 
We  beg  to  assure  tbem  that  such  a  machine  is  even  now  in 
full  play,  though  it  may  have  heretofore  attracted  less  attention 
than  it  deserves. 

And  here,    in   anticipation  of  any  possible  reference  to  the 
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National  School  System  wliich  has  accomplished  so  much  for 
Ireland,  we  are  constrained,  at  tlie  outset,  to  express  our  convic- 
tion that  it  is  quite  unsuitod  to  the  religious  and  political  con- 
dition of  England.  The  Irish  arc  essentially  a  Roman  Catholic 
people  ;  they  have  not  only  no  particular  predilection  for  the 
ipsissima  verba  of  Scripture,  but  they  prefer  being  taught  the 
substance  of  what  Scripture  reveals, — by  the  priests,  and  through 
the  medium  of  books  stamped  with  the  priests'  approval.  The 
judicious  men  who  concocted  the  Irish  scheme,  and  compiled  the 
text-books  which  form  an  essential  ingredient  in  it,  accomplished 
immense  good.  They  contrived  to  intersperse  among  geographic 
and  scientific  details,  extracts  from  Scripture,  on  the  whole  faith- 
fully and  skilfully  rendered :  every  one  of  which  sets  forth  the 
excellency  of  moral  virtue,  and  expresses  not  alone  the  depravity, 
but  the  evil  consequences,  of  vice.  But  it  is  exactly  in  its  mode 
of  handling  this  matter,  that  the  Irish  system,  interwoven  as  it 
is  with  the  Irish  class-books,  must  Ml  to  meet  the  wishes  and 
the  wants  of  the  people  of  this  country.  England  is  essentially 
a  Protestant  country.  Its  inhabitants  desire  to  drink  their  reli- 
gious knowledge  from  the  fountain-head.  IN  either  Churchmen 
nor  Protestant  Non-conformists  would  be  content  to  receive  as 
divinely  revealed,  doctrines  or  precepts  communicated  to  them 
on  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  Bible :  indeed,  we 
question  whether  English  Romanists  themselves  are  not  equally 
jealous  of  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  however  willing 
they  may  be  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  certain  portions  of  it 
which  the  Church  has  sanctioned.  But  however  this  may  be,  it 
would  not  be  just, — indeed  we  may  go  further,  it  is  manifestly 
impossible, — to  force  upon  a  people  essentially  Protestant,  the 
school-system  or  the  school-books  which  do  excellent  service 
among  a  people  essentially  Romish.  v5till  who  will  assert  that 
a  law  of  expediency,  which  has  been  applied  to  good  effect 
in  the  case  of  the  one  country,  ought  not  to  be  applied  in  that  of 
the  other?  In  Romish  Ireland  you  require  the  Protestant 
minority  to  be  satisfied  with  just  as  much  of  biblical  instruc- 
tion in  their  week-day  schools,  as  the  Romish  majority  will  bear. 
You  do  not,  indeed,  offer  violence  to  the  conscience  of  either 
party.  They  are  alike  free  to  attend  or  to  avoid  the  schools  which 
Government  has  established  and  the  Country  supports.  But  you 
very  properly  refuse  to  such  as  reject  your  system,  all  participa- 
tion in  the  endowments  which  have  been  granted  to  it,  and  to 
it  alone.  What  is  there  to  prevent  your  adopting,  mutatis 
mutandis,  a  similar  principle  of  action  in  your  dealings  with  the 
Protestant  majority  and  the  Romish  minority  in  England  ?  For 
a  scheme  to  be  national,  must  accord  with  the  genius,  the  temper, 
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the  habits,  and  desu'es  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  which  com- 
pose the  nation.  And,  whatever  Mr.  Denison  or  his  friends 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion  aAiong 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  England  in  regard  to  the  source 
whence  all  religious  instruction  ought  to  be  derived.  Whether 
they  worship  in  the  cathedral  or  the  conventicle,  they  hold  that 
Scripture  is  the  only  standard  of  Divine  truth,  and  will  not  of 
their  own  accord  desire  that]  the  consciences  of  their  children 
should  be  enslaved,  by  the  compulsory  annexation  thereto,  as  a 
class-book  in  their  week-day  schools,  of  any  other  compendium 
of  faith  and  moral  duty,  however  skilfully  drawn  up,  or  recon- 
cilable, by  logical  process,  to  the  Sacred  Text.  Are  we  speaking 
at  random  in  regard  to  this  fact  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried ;  it  is  at  this  moment  in  progress ;  and 
the  results,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to  trace  them,  fully 
bear  us  out  in  our  opinion. 

Some  time  in  the  summer  of  1846,  two  gentlemen  met  on 
the  deck  of  a  river  steam-boat,  Avhich  was  plying  its  usual 
course  from  the  Nine  Elms  Pier  to  Hungerford  Market.  One 
was  the  late  Lord  Ashburton,  better  known  to  the  monied 
and  political  world  as  Mr.  Alexander  Baring;  the  other  was 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glelg,  now  Chaplain-General  of  Her  Majesty's 
Forces,  and  Inspector-General  of  Military  Schools.  There  had 
occurred  not  long  previously  some  modifications  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government,  by  which  the  present  Lord  Ashburton,  then 
Mr.  B.  Baring,  was  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Control  to  . 
the  Pay  Office.  The  two  passengers  by  the  steam-boat  touched 
many  other  topics  of  conversation  upon  this  event,  when  Lord 
Ashburton  remarked,  that  this  son,  though  he  could  not  re- 
fuse the  advancement  which  had  been  pressed  upon  him,  was 
little  pleased  with  his  change  of  office ;  because  as  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  he  had  been  always  engaged  in  important 
affairs  of  State,  whereas  at  the  Pay  Office  there  was  only  routine 
business  to  attend  to,  and  not  very  much  of  that.  '  Does  Mr. 
'Baring  really  desire  to  undertake  a  great  and  a  difficult  work?' 

*  Certainly, '  was   the   answer,    '  provided   it  be  a  useful   one.' 

*  A  useful  work,'  and  a  great  one  too,  even  if  it  do  not  prove, 
as  we  anticipate  that  it  will,  the  forerunner  of  another  greater 
than  itself,  was  immediately  suggested. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  military  talents  and  states- 
manlike opinions  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  nobody  can  deny  that 
he  was  a  kind-hearted  and  amiable  man.  He  did  great  things 
for^  the  army  during  his  reign  as  commander-in-chief :  and  has 
a  right  to  the  merit  of  having  established,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  or^jhans  of  soldiers,  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea. 
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It  was  intended  to  be  a  home  for  these  children,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  till  they  shoidd  attain  the  age  of  fourteen,  when 
the  boys  were  either  to  be  apprenticed  out  to  trades,  or  enlisted 

—  while,  for  the  girls,  situations  should  be  found  as  domestic 
si  rvants,  or  in  factories.  But,  besides  clothing,  feeding,  and 
otherwise  taking  care  of  them,  it  was  determined  to  educate 
botii  classes  after  the  most  approved  fashion:  and  Dr.  Bell, 
being  then  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  organised  the 
school,  and  watched  over  it  anxiously.  Finally,  the  desire  to 
educate  grew  with  what  it  fed  on.  No  sooner  were  the  Asylum 
children  taught  to  repeat  by  rote  so  many  words  in  the 
liDur  without  understanding  them,  than  His  Royal  Highness 
determined  to  extend  a  similar  boon  to  the  children  of  soldiers 
actually  serving;  and  one  or  more  non-commissioned  officers 
from  each  corps  being  transferred  to  Chelsea,  learned  there 
all  that  Dr.  Bell  undertook  to  teach,  and  went  back  again  to 
iMiiimunlcate  the  results  of  their  training  to  their  regiments. 

'i'imc  passed,  and  year  by  year,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
\-ylum  entered  In  their  minute-book,  records  of  the  flourish- 
ii.u"  state  of  the  institution.  The  masters  and  mistresses  were 
(1(  -cribed  as  attentive  and  able ;  the  general  discipline  w^as  mild ; 
'lIu'  children  were  healthy,  happy,  and  of  good  report;  the 
-\  -tcm,  as  regarded  both  nurture  and  education,  was  perfect. 
It  is  true,  that  on  the  female  side  of  the  house,  things  occa- 
sinnally  ivent  wrong.  Comparatively  few  of  the  girls  reared. 
tlicre  turned  out  well;  indeed,  the  sore  became  at  last  so  ma- 
il L:;uant,  that  the  Commissioners  quietly  resolved  among  them- 
^1.  Ives  to  receive  no  more  female  children  into  the  place.  But 
boys  continued  to  be  admitted,  though  in  progressively  dimi- 
nishing numbers,  down  to  the  period  of  which  we  now  write ; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt,  taking  the  minute-book  as  an 
authority,  that  their  lot  was  In  every  respect  an  enviable  one. 

There  arc  people  In  the  world  who  have  an  awkward  trick  of 
(II -trusting  even  official  documents.  The  teachers  In  the  Asylum 
were  known  to  be  discharged  sergeants,  who  frequented  the  low 
public-houses  that  abound  in  that  locality,  and  whose  manner 
of  expressing  themselves  in  common  conversation  was  not  such 
as  to  create  a  very  lively  impression  of  their  aptitude  to  commu- 
ni<  ate  to  others  either  literary  tastes  or  urbanity  of  manners.  A 
irhmcc  within  the  rails,  likewise,  exhibited  a  set  of  poor,  thin, 
wanfaced,  spiritless-looking  children,  many  of  whom  had  their 
heads  covered  with  black  silk  caps  —  a  sure  token  of  disease 

—  while  not  a  few  wandered  about  dragging  heavy  logs 
which  were  fastened  with  chains  to  their  ankles.  Such  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  did  not  very  accurately  correspond  with 
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the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  which  the  Commissioners 
boasted  ;  and  doubts  of  the  reality  of  the  latter  multiplied  them- 
selves. How  far  these  were  or  were  not  well-founded,,  will 
best  appear  from  the  following  narrative,  which  we  are  enabled 
to  give  on  the  very  best  authority. 

A  few  days  after  the  conversation  in  the  steam-boat,  noticed' 
above,  Mr.  Baring,  then  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces, 
called  upon  Mr.  Gleig,  and  the  two  gentlemen  proceeded  to- 
gether to  the  Asylum.  No  announcement  having  been  made  of 
their  intention  to  visit  the  place,  they  found  it  in  what  may  be 
called  its  every-day  dress.  It  was  school-hour,  yet  to  and  fro 
numbers  of  boys  were  passing, — along  the  walks  and  about  the 
corridors,  some  laden  with  baskets  of  coals,  some  carrying  fil- 
thier utensils,  some  bearing  provisions,  some  sweeping  out  the 
colonnade  in  front  of  the  building.  A  large  wheel  was  then 
used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water,  by  the  process  of  the 
forcing-pump,  from  certain  underground  tanks  to  the  top  of  the 
house.  Three  or  four  unfortunate  boys  were  at  work  upon 
this  wheel,  straining  beyond  their  strength,  and  in  constant  risk, 
should  they  lose  their  hold,  of  having  their  limbs  broken ;  while 
others,  in  the  kitchen,  seemed  to  be  kept  to  the  tether  by  the 
not  very  euphoneous  oratory  of  the  cook,  and  an  occasional  box 
on  the  ears.  Our  visitors,  after  noticing  these  things,  penetrated 
through  the  door-way,  and  were  greeted  by  sounds  of  the 
strangest  and  most  discordant  kind.  The  hoarse  harsh  voices 
of  men  rose,  occasionally,  above  the  hubbub  of  children,  both 
being  from  time  to  time  drowned  in  the  crash  of  many  ill-tuned' 
instruments.  Then  would  come  the  sound  of  a  smart  blow,  fol- 
lowed by  a  shriek ;  and  succeeded  by  what  startled  and  shocked 
as  much  as  either,  a  brief  but  profound  silence.  This  was  not 
a  very  promising  commencement  of  their  proper  business ;  but 
it  did  not  deter  the  visitors  from  going  through  with  it.  They 
mounted  the  stairs,  opened  the  schoolroom  door,  and  became 
witnesses  to  a  scene  which  neither  of  them,  we  should  think,  is 
likely  to  forget  in  a  hurry.  The  schoolroom  was  a  huge  hall, 
measuring  perhaps  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  length  by  thirty  in 
breadth.  Two  enormous  fire-places,  so  constructed  as  to  con- 
sume an  immense  quantity  of  fuel  without  diffusing  any  pro- 
portionate amount  of  heat,  testified  to  the  good  intentions  of 
the  architect,  however  little  they  might  vouch  for  his  skill.  In 
other  respects  the  fitting  up  was  meagre  enough.  A  single 
platforni,  whither,  when  the  writing  lesson  came  on,  the  children 
by  classes  were  supposed  to  repair,  occupied  about  twenty  feet 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  All  the  rest  was  void,  except 
where  chairs  stood  for  the  accommodation  of  the  masters ;  and 
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.!j:c3  for  the  punishment  of  the  boys.  For  in  addition  to  the 
nine,  which  these  sergeant-masterd  appear  to  have  used  very 
tVoely,  they  had  at  their  command  four  instruments  of  torture, 
in  the  shape  of  iron  cages,  each  occupying  a  corner  of  the  room. 
Observe,  that  these  cages  were  so  constructed,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  little  prisoners  to  stand  upright;  who  were 
lu'vcrtheless  required  to  turn  a  heavy  handle  continually  ;  and 
whose  diligence  or  its  opposite  was  marked  by  a  process,  which, 
if  they  did  not  see  it,  they  never  failed  to  feel. 

The  visitors,  if  painfully  surprised  at  the  ornamental  arrange- 
iiunts  of  this  place  of  study,  were  still  more  amazed  by  behold- 
ing its  machinery  at  work.  Four  or  five  groups  of  boys  were 
LTutiiered  round  as  many  sergeant-masters,  some  bawling  out 
sounds,  which  were  not  words,  though  they  intended  to  represent 
tliem ;  some  roaring  forth  arithmetical  tables;  some  repeating  the 

s ;  some  conversing, 
themselves.  There 
was  no  order,  no  regularity,  no  attention  :  indeed,  the  latter 
would  have  been  impossible,  inasmuch,  as  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  classes  was  one,  more  numerous  than  the  rest,  which  seemed 
to  be  taking  lessons  on  the  fiddle.  It  was  altogether  one  of  the 
strangest,  and  in  spite  of  other  and  more  bitter  feelings,  the 
most  ludicrous  scenes,  which  school  examiners  were  probably 
ever  called  upon  to  witness.  As  to  the  acquirements  of  these 
pour  lads,  their  proficiency  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  exactly 
-neli  as  might  have  been  expected.  They  had  learned  nothing. 
They  could  not  read,  they  could  not  write,  they  could  not  cipher, 
♦liL-y  could  not  spell.  They  did  not  know  whether  Great  Britain 
was  an  island,  or  how,  if  divided  from  France  at  all,  the  two 
nations  were  separated.  '  We  can't  help  it,  Sir,'  said  one  of  the 
sergeant-schoolmasters,  when  appealed  to  on  the  subject  of  his 
-cliool.  •  We  never  learned  these  things  ourselves.  How  can 
•  we  pretend  to  teach  them?'  The  Paymaster-General  of  the 
l^)ices  had  seen  enough.  He  repaired  at  once  to  the  War 
( >Hice,  over  which  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  then  presided,  and 
Mr.  Gleig  being  called  in  as  amicus  curice,  the  work  of  reform 
lic^an. 

The  work  of  reform  is  cot  easy  of  accomplishment  under  any 
circumstances.  A  proposal  to  remodel  the  Asylum  amounted, 
in  the  present  instance,  to  a  vote  of  censure  on  Commissioners, 
( ommandant,  chaplain,  doctor,  —  on  every  body,  in  short,  who 
had  heretofore  been  charged  with  the  management  of  that  in- 
stitution.*   It  was  resisted,  of  course,  both  openly  and  covertly  ; 

*  Our  readers  must  observe,  that  an  entire  change  of  functionaries 
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but  It  was  carried.  In  like  manner,  a  project  of  annexing  to 
the  boys'  school  a  normal  or  training  institution  for  regimental 
schoolmasters  raised  a  storm  in  the  camp.  The  Horse  Guards 
became  seriously  alarmed;  the  army  astounded.  What"  had 
soldiers  to  do  with  book-learning  ?  They  did  not  want  people 
who  could  read  and  write,  —  such  were  nuisances  in  the  ranks. 
Mischief  enough  had  been  done  by  the  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment.  If  the  schoolmaster  were  brought  into  cantonments 
or  garrisons,  there  would  be  an  end  of  military  discipline  in  a 
year.  The  liberal-minded  and  thoughtful  men,  who  had  taken 
up  a  wise  project,  listened  patiently  to  all  these  remonstrances, 
and  overruled  them.  The  Asylum  was  remodelled.  There  was 
appended  to  it  a  training  institution  for  regimental  school- 
masters ;  and  the  experience  of  five  years  has  exposed  fully,  and 
to  the  conviction  v/e  believe  of  all  parties,  the  groundlessness  of 
the  alarm  with  which  the  undertaking  was  at  the  outset  con- 
templated. Not  only  has  discipline  not  been  relaxed  in  the 
army ;  it  has  been  braced  up.  Crime  is  less  frequent  than  it 
used  to  be ;  men's  manners  are  softened,  their  very  language 
taking  a  different  tone,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
education  among  them.  And  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  to  be 
educated  has  grown  into  a  fashion.  So  at  least  we  collect  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  the  able  and  indefatigable  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  at  the  War  OflficCj  before  the 
late  Committee  on  Military  Expenditure,  by  which  this  im- 
portant subject  was  very  fully  investigated. 

'  Do  you  find,'  asks  Sir  James  Graham,  '  that  where  school- 
masters (meaning  schoolmasters  trained  at  Chelsea)  have  been  sent, 
there  is  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  going  to  school?'  —  'To  such  an  extent  that  the 
schoolmasters  complain  that  they  are  overworked,  and  have  no  time 
to  themselves ;  that  they  cannot  overtake  the  demands  made  upon 
them  for  instruction.  The  men  come  to  the  school  in  such  numbers, 
and  with  such  a  desire  for  instruction,  that  we  have  been  obliged,  in 
some  instances,  to  grant  the  schoolmaster  an  assistant,  for  the  purpose 
of  overtaking  the  demands  upon  him.' 

'  Then,  from  your  experience,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  your  opinion 
is,  that  when  each  regiment  shall  have  had  the  appointed  establish- 
ment of  instructors,  the  soldiers  generally  will  avail  themselves  of 
that  advantage,  and  that  the  system  of  instruction  will  be  complete 
throughout  the  British  army  ?' — '  I  am  certain  that  when  the  system 
shall  be  thoroughly  spread  over  the  whole  army,  there  will  not  be  a 
body  of  better  instructed  men  in  any  service  in  the  world  than  in  the 
British  army.' 

has  taken  place  since  1846.  Commandant,  Chaplain,  Masters, 
Doctor,  &c.,  being  all  of  recent  appointment. 
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*  With  your  knowledge  of  the  British  army,  have  you  a  confident 
belief  thiit  that  instruction  will  tend  to  the  easy  maintenance  of 
discipline  without  severity?'  —  'I  am  quite  certain  it  will;  and 
what  is  more,  I  ara  quite  sure  of  this,  that  with  the  limited  enlist- 
ment bill,  whereby  a  man  can  enter  the  service  at  eighteen,  and,  if 
he  pleases,  leave  it  at  twenty-eight,  he  may  enter  it  with  all  the 
ignorance  that  is  to  be  found,  eitlier  in  the  towns  or  in  the  most 
ignorant  rural  districts  of  England,  but  he  will  have  an  opportunity, 
of  which  I  believe  he  will  avail  himself,  (from  the  great  length  of 
time  a  soldier  lias  on  his  hands)  of  making  himself  a  thoroughly 
well-educated  man,  fit  to  find  his  way  in  the  world,  in  any  capacity.' 

'  What  is  the  quality  of  the  instruction  provided?'  — '  The  quality 
of  the  instruction  is  very  high.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  rudimental 
for  children,  and  after  those  rudiments  it  goes  on  to  history,  sacred 
and  of  all  other  descriptions,  geography,  geometry,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  as  high  up  as  algebra,  and  even  into  higher  branches. 
It  conveys  instruction  in  mensuration  and  fortification.  Those  who 
are  capable  of  being  instructed  in  a  short  time  are  instructed  at  the 
Military  Asylum,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  drawing.' 

'  You  have  sent  forth  twenty-three  masters  from  the  Normal  School ; 
I  have  those  masters,  when  sent  forth,  undergone  a  strict  examination 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge  which  they  are  to  teach  ?' — '  They  have 
undergone  a  strict  examination  in  every  branch  of  knowledge ;  they 
are  all  fit,  and  they  are  certified  to  me  by  the  master  of  the  school, 
and  by  the  Inspector-General  of  schools,  not  only  as  being  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  those  branches,  but  as  being  perfectly  competent 
j    to  teach  all  those  branches.' 

\  So  much  for  the  opinion  of  one  who  is  as  competent  as  most 
'r  persons  to  judge  of  the  probable  effects,  in  a  moral  point  of 
\  view  of  education  in  the  army.  Let  us  see  next  what  is  said 
■  upon  the  subject  by  gentlemen  actually  in  command  of  corps, 
:  and  belonging,  as  such  to  a  class,  among  whom  *  the  fear  of 
*  change '  wrought,  as  might  have  been  expected,  no  small  tribu- 
lation at  the  outset  of  the  measure. 

'  Mr.  Mills  to  the  Secretary  of  War. — Can  you  state  the  numbei* 
of  scholars  educated  in  the  garrison  and  regimental  schools  ?' — '  That 
is  not  a  question  I  can  answer  at  present ;  but  with  reference  to  that 
subject  I  should  wish  to  state  shortly  in  what  condition  those  schools 
are  at  present,  and  I  think  it  a  statement  which  will  be  very  in- 
tiTesting  to  the  Committee.  The  Training  or  Normal  School  in 
the  Royal  ^lilitary  Asylum,  Chelsea,  was  opened  in  the  spring  of 
ls47,  with  thirty  civilian  students.  In  the  spring  of  1849  five 
trained  masters  went  out ;  one  to  the  depot  for  recruits  to  the  Guards, 
at  Croydon,  one  to  Weedon,  one  to  Preston,  one  to  Plymouth,  and 
one  to  Horfield,  near  Bristol ;  all  as  garrison  schoolmasters.  In 
the  autumn  of  1849,  a  second  batch  of  seven  went  out,  and  were 
attached  to  the  13th  Regiment  at  Belfast,  the  14th  at  Newport,  the 
21st  at  Edinburgh,  the  30th  at  Manchester,  the  40th  at  DubUn,  the 
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52nd  at  Preston,  and  the  93d  at  Stirling.  In  the  winter  of  1849,  a 
third  batch  of  six  went  out  to  the  4th  regiment  at  Portsmouth,  the 
48th  at  Dublin,  the  57th  at  Enniskillen,  the  1st  battalion  of  the  71st 
at  Naas,  the  92d  at  Clonmel,  and  the  12th  Lancers  at  Cork,  re- 
spectively. Besides  these,  trained  masters  have  been  appointed  to 
the  1 9th  regiment  in  Canada,  the  72d  at  Trinidad,  and  to  the  84th 
and  87th  in  India.  Serjeant  Barnes,  trained  at  Chelsea,  was  re- 
moved from  the  12th  Lancers,  discharged,  and  re-enlisted  under  the 
new  system,  and  settled  at  Balincolig.  Wherever  a  trained  master 
goes,  the  number  of  adults  attending  school  increases  rapidly.  Take, 
as  instance,  the  12th,  21st,  28th,  39th  and  the  40th  regiments,  where 
the  adult  scholars  have  advanced  from  a  very  small  figure,  to  108, 
150,  128,  154,  ISO,  and  171,  respectively.  Several  schoolrooms 
have  been  erected,  and  existing  buildings  have  been  adapted  to 
school  purposes,  in  sixteen  different  stations.  As  we  go  on  supplying 
the  different  stations  with  convenient  places  of  study,  the  system  will 
more  develop  its  excellences.  The  same  books  and  implements  are 
used  in  all  the  schools.  "With  reference  to  the  good  effects  likely  to 
be  produced  in  the  ranks  from  the  general  adoption  of  the  system,  I 
beg  leave  to  read  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Browne  of  the  21st  Fusileers.' 

Mr.  Hume,  '  Of  what  date  is  it?' — '  I  have  not  got  the  date,  but 
it  is  very  lately ;  it  is  since  he  received  a  schoolmaster  from  the 
training  school.  He  says,  "  The  schoolmaster  is  behaving  admirably^ 
and  the  new  system  of  education  has  already  had  a  visible  effect  on 
the  regiment  in  many  ways.  Many  men  have  been  able  to  fit  them- 
selves for  promotion,  who  were  previously  unable  to  do  so ;  others 
have  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  have  found  occupation  for  time 
which  used  to  be  spent  in  public  houses.  It  is  very  popular,  and 
next  to  the  good  conduct  warrant,  is,  I  think,  the  greatest  boon  the 
army  has  received  since  I  entered  it.  Experience  has  convinced 
me,  that  crime  diminishes  in  proportion  as  men  have  rational  occu* 
pation  and  comfort  in  their  quarters.  We  have  had  very  few  defaulters 
during  the  past  month,  and  in  six  days,  none ;  which  is  very  unusual 
in  a  place  like  Edinburgh,  and  is,  I  think,  to  be  attributed  to  the 
school,  and  the  occupations  attendant  on  it." — '  What  force  has  Colonel 
Browne?' — '  I  think  the  force  of  the  regiment  is  about  700  men.' 

'  In  the  same  strain  we  have  letters  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stuart  of 
the  13th,  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Magennis  of  the  27th,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Patton  of  the  12th,  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stretton  of  the 
40th,  and  from  Lieutenant- Colonel  Spark  of  the  93d.' 

Mr.  Maule  gave  his  evidence  and  quoted  his  authorities,  so 
long  ago  as  February  1850.  Many  additional  masters  have 
since  gone  out  from  Chelsea,  and  the  reports  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  of  the  results  attendant  on  them,  do  not,  as  we  are 
given  to  understand,  vary  from  the  preceding.  No  douht  ia 
regiments,  as  well  as  in  civil  life,  much  must  depend  upon  the 
care  that  is  taken  of  such  institutions  by  those  in  authority. 
If  commanding   and   other  officers   either  discountenance   the 
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iKiols,  or,  which  is  quite  as  injurious,  treat  them  with  noglect, 

it   would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  they  should  flourish.     But 

instances  of  this  sort  are,  we  believe,  rare;  and  hence  the  suc- 

( CSS  of  the  system,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried,  seems  to  be 

Mnij)lete.     We  must  look  a  little  more  closely  than  we  have  as 

•  (lone  into  the  constitution  of  these  schools,  and  their  conse- 

h  lit  fitness  for  the  classes  of  persons  among  whom  they  have 
boon  established. 

The  British  army  is  composed  of  men  taken,  generally,  from 
tlii^  lower  orders  of  society.  With  few  exceptions  our  recruits  are 
(oinposed  of  agricultural  labourers  and  operatives  out  of  work  ; 
to  whom  may  be  added  a  small  sprinkling  of  tapsters,  clerks, 
scriveners,  serving  men,  and  broken  down  young  gentlemen.  They 
Cdine  to  us  from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  profess  as  many  forms  of  Christianity  as  are  to  be  found 
among  the  five  and  twenty  millions  of  human  beings  which  to- 
grther  make  up  the  sum  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
After  four  or  five  years'  service  a  large  proportion  of  them 
marry,  and  their  children  are  of  course  brought  up  in  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  their  parents.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  you 
iiuiid  not  find  gathered  together  in  any  one  place,  a  more  per- 
tr  t  epitome  of  religious  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  than 
in  a  regiment  of  the  line.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  difference 
b>  tween  the  religious  condition  of  a  regiment,  and  that  of  a 
civil  community  of  similar  magnitude,  the  bias  is  against  the 
rciximent.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
(lur  service  than  you  will  find  anywhere  out  of  Ireland;  indeed, 
the  balance  of  numbers  may  be  said  upon  the  whole  to  agree 
N  cry  nearly  with  that  presented  by  the  population  of  the  three 
l:iiigdoms;  about  one  fourth  of  our  soldiers  are  Romanists,  and 
't  the  remaining  three-fourths,  one,  if  not  more,  belongs  in  part 
;•'  tiie  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  part  to  other  denominations 
lint  in  conformity  with  the  Church  of  England. 

To  introduce  into  a  body  so  constituted  an  educational  system 
wliich,  without  putting  in  abeyance  religious  instruction,  should 
yet  deal  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gratify  all  without 
(ifKnding  the  prejudices  of  any,  was  an  undertaking  from  which 
timid  or  bigoted  theorists  would  have  shrunk.  For  they  greatly 
mistake  the  constitution  of  the  army  who  suppose,  that  you 
can  control  the  religious  opinions  and  practices  of  the  men  by 
word  of  couunand.  The  soldier  is  quite  as  sensitive  on  this 
head  as  the  civilian  ;  and  the  authorities,  civil  and  military,  under 
whom  he  acts,  pay  (as  they  ought  to  do)  the  utmost  deference  to 
his  prejudices.  Divine  worship,  our  men  are  indeed  required 
to  attend :  we  trust  the  time  will  never  come  when  such  a  regu- 
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lation  shall  be  dispeused  with :  but  they  are  at  perfect  liberty 
to  choose  the  particular  form  under  which  they  shall  worship 
their  Maker,  and  branch  off,  every  Sunday,  into  parties,  accord- 
ing as  they  happen  to  be  Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  or  Pro- 
testant non-conformists.  You  could  not  force  sectarian  teaching 
of  any  kind,  or  in  any  place,  upon  men  so  circumstanced,  or. 
upon  their  children.  Yet  the  men  themselves  would  reject, 
especially  for  their  children,  any  system  of  education  which 
was  avowedly  divorced  from  religious  instruction.  What  has 
been  done  ?  That  which  we  are  satisfied  might  be  done  in 
every  town,  district,  and  parish  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  business  of  the  school — we  mean,  of  the  childrens' 
school — opens  every  morning  in  barracks  at  a  quarter  before 
nine  o'clock  with  prayer.  This  may  occupy,  perhaps,  five 
minutes,  after  which  the  trained  master  reads  to  his  scholars, 
collected  together,  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  explains  it  in  its 
grammatical  and  historical  bearing ;  deducing  from  the  whole 
such  a  lesson  in  moral  and  religious  truth  as  it  seems  to  convey. 
He  touches,  in  so  doing,  upon  no  topic  of  sectarian  controversy 
He  has  been  trained  to  speak  as  the  Scriptures  speak,  without 
casting  about  for  inferences  which  lie  beneath  the  surface.  He 
tells  how  men  were  created, — how  they  fell,  —  how  the  work  of 
redemption  was  prepared  and  consummated;  —  and  illustrates 
the  moral  and  religious  duties  of  the  present  generation,  by 
referring  to  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  Scriptural  characters, 
Moreover,  he  omits  no  opportunity,  —  whether  he  be  giving  a 
lesson  in  history,  in  geography,  or  in  natural  science, —  of 
directing  the  attention  of  his  scholars  to  the  power,  the  wisdom, 
the  justice,  and  the  goodness  of  God;  and  it  is  fair  to  our 
grown  men  to  state  that  they  receive  such  allusions,  as  often  as 
they  occur,  quite  as  submissively  and  thankfully  as  the  children. 
But  beyond  this  the  schoolmaster  is  strictly  forbidden  to  go. 
To  the  clergymen  or  ministers  who  have  charge  of  the  troops,  is 
committed  the  care  of  seeing  that  the  lambs  of  their  respective 
flocks  are  fed  on  such  crumbs  of  polemical  doctrine  as  appear  to 
them  necessary  for  edification.  And  it  would  be  unjust  towards 
that  respectable  body  of  gentlemen  not  to  add,  that  in  a  vast 
majority  of  instances  they  carefully  attend  to  this  matter. 
Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  the  time  table,  according  to  which  the 
childrens'  schools  in  our  army  work. 

The  diildren  assemble  at  a  quarter  to  9  o'clock. 
The  l\Iaster  reads  a  few  verses  of  Scripture,  then  Prayers. 
The  Master  gives  a  Eible-lesson  to  the  whole  School ;  at  the  close 
of  which  the  children  fidl  off  to  their  classes. 
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The  subjects  taught  arc,  besides  elementary  reading :  — 

Scripture  History. 

Knglixnd. 

Colonies. 

India. 

Greece. 

Rome. 

France. 

Arithmetic,  Slate  and  Mental. 

Geography. 

Natural  History. 

Object  Lessons. 

Grammar  :  Dictation  and  Composition. 

Writing. 

All  from  Gleig's  Series.*^ 

The  school  hours  for  the  men  necessarily  vary  according  to 
the  demands  that  duty  makes  upon  their  time.  Generally 
speaking,  volunteer  privates  attend  from  two  to  four  in  the 
afternoon,  non-commissioned  officers  and  recruits  from  four  to 
six,  when  they  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. But  there  are  extra  lessons,  especially  in  the  winter 
evenings,  for  such  as  desire  to  proceed  into  higher  branches, 
and  geography,  mathematics,  algebra,  and  fortification  are  then 
studied.  The  same  class-books  ar^  used  iu  the  adult  as  in  the 
childrcns*  school ;  and  the  master  not  unfrequcntly  gives  lessons 
in  mechanics,  natural  history,  and  such  like. 

We  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  two  or  three  facts  connected 
with  these  schools.  Except  in  the  cases  of  recruits,  who 
attend,  by  order,  till  they  are  dismissed  drill,  the  whole  of  the 
attendance,  as  well  by  the  adults  as  by  the  children,  is  voluntary. 
Nobody  is  forced  to  go  to  school,  and  everybody  pays  for  the 
instruction  which  he  himself  receives.  There  is,  indeed,  a  gra- 
duated scale,  which  exacts  more  from  the  sergeant  than  from  the 
corporal,  more  from  the  corporal  than  from  the  private,  and 
more  from  the  private  than  from  his  son  or  daughter;  but 
everybody  pays,  —  the  sergeant  eight  pence,  the  corporal  six- 
pence, the  private  soldier  four  pence,  per  month.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  children  pay  according  to  the  numbers  from  each 
family  admitted  into  school ;  —  one  child  four  pence,  two  children 
sixpence,  three  children,  and  all  above  three,  eight  pence 
monthly.  Of  the  money  so  received,  two-thirds  go  to  the 
schoolmaster,  over  and  above  his  pay  from  Government,  which 
is  2s.  6d.  a  day,  —  while  the  remaining  third  suffices  to  make 

♦  We  recommend  this  Series  of  School-books  as  by  far  the  best 
which  has  yet  appeared. 
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good  the  necessary  wear  and  tear  of  school  materials,  the  whole 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  copy-books,  are,  at  the  outset, 
supplied  by  the  Secretary  at  War. 

At  last,  then,  we  have  a  substantial  fact  to  deal  with.  Here 
is  a  system  of  education  which,  though  exposed  to  all  the  lets 
and  hindrances  of  which  the  world  has  of  late  heard  a  great  deal 
too  much,  works  well.  By  no  means  passing  over  those  weighty 
truths  on  which,  and  on  which  alone,  both  public  and  private 
morality  can  rest  secure,  it  yet  manages  so  to  bring  them  under 
the  notice  of  the  scholars  as  to  elevate  the  principles  of  all, 
without  wounding  or  giving  offence  to  the  prejudices  of  any. 
Nor  does  it  interfere  with,  or  take  the  place  of,  that  more  dog- 
matic teaching  which  Churches  and  their  Ministers  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  control.  On  the  contrary,  the  children 
trained  in  regimental  schools,  under  masters  qualified  morally 
as  well  as  intellectually  to  conduct  them,  are  noted  for  the 
attention  which  they  pay  to  the  catechising  of  the  minister, 
whether  it  take  place  on  Sunday  or  any  other  day  in  the  week. 
And  we  are  not  aware  of  their  failing  in  any  instance  to  profit 
by  it,  provided  the  minister  be  as  earnest  as  he  ought  to  be  in 
impressing  upon  them  the  value  of  the  instruction  which  he 
communicates.  What  is  there  to  prevent  the  adaptation  of  this 
system,  modified,  of  course,  in  its  details,  to  the  acknowledged 
wants  of  a  nation,  composed,  like  its  army,  of  persons  professing 
many  creeds,  yet  all  alike  willing  to  be  taught,  provided  their 
favourite  opinions  be  dealt  with  tenderly?  Popular  prejudice, 
we  shall  be  told,  which,  taking  the  name  of  popular  opinion, 
would  drive  from  his  place  any  minister  who  should  have  the 
hardihood  to  take  the  lead  in  such  an  enterprise,  or  even  openly 
to  approve  of  it.  We  wish  that  some  minister  would  pluck 
up  heart  of  grace  to  dare  the  adventure.  We  are  confident 
that  it  would  prove,  like  many  others,  far  more  perilous  in 
appearance  than  in  reality ;  we  venture  to  predict  that  he 
would  both  keep  his  place,  and  carry  his  measure. 

Of  the  abstract  necessity,  in  a  country  like  this,  where  the 
people  are  acquiring  from  day  to  day  increased  influence  over 
state  affairs,  of  bringing  education  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes,  nobody  will  pretend  to  entertain  a  doubt.  Neither  can 
it  be  questioned  that  to  render  such  education  beneficial  to  the 
commonwealth  as  well  as  to  individuals,  it  must  be  based 
equally  upon  the  religious  as  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  prin- 
ciple, Man  is  not  a  moral  and  intellectual  being  merely ;  he  is 
a  religious  being  also ;  and  any  system  of  instruction  which  over- 
looks this  fact,  or  passes  by  any  one  of  these  three  fundamental 
attributes  of  man's  nature,  is  not  only  defective   quoad  such 
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omission,  but  faulty.  An  exclusively  intellectual  education 
teads,  by  a  very  obvious  process,  to  hard-heartedncss  and  tl»e 
contempt  of  all  moral  influences.  An  exclusively  moral  edu- 
cation tends  to  fatuity  by  tiic  over-excitement  of  the  sensi- 
bilities. An  exclusively  religious  education  ends  in  insanity,  if 
it  do  not  take  a  directly  opposite  course  and  lead  to  atheism. 
Whatever  education,  therefore,  is  ottered  to  the  people,  and  by 
whomsoever  conmumicated,  must,  to  effect  a  good  purpose,  pro- 
vide for  the  culture  of  all  these  three  principles  ;  and  certainly 
the  religious  principle  is  to  the  full  as  important  as  either  the 
intellectual  or  the  moral. 

But  what  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  cultivating  the  reli- 
gious princii)le  ?  Mr.  Denison  will  say  that  the  term  implies  an 
excessive  dosing  of  the  child's  memory  with  the  Catechism,  the 
■Liturgy,  and  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England.  Dr.  M'Hale 
Would  probably  confine  his  syllabus  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
biographies  of  the  Saints,  and  an  aptitude  in  stating  reasons 
why  the  Pope  should  be  honoured  as  infallible,  and  tiie  priest  re- 
garded as  the  keeper  of  the  consciences  of  the  laity.  The  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  whether  bond  or  free,  clings  to  its  Confession  of 
Faith,  with  its  greater  and  lesser  Catechisms ;  while  among  Non- 
conformists of  every  class,  there  are  pet  topics,  and  pet  forms  of 
speech,  which  seem  to  be  as  important  in  their  eyes, — which  are 
certainly  quite  as  often  in  their  mouths, — as  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  or  the  Ten  Commandments.  But  will  any  unprejudiced 
•person  aflBrm,  that  a  familiarity  Avith  the  Church  Catechism, 
iiowever  accui'ate,  that  a  belief  in  the  Pope's  supremacy,  or  the 
acceptance  of  any  other  distinguishing  dogma  of  any  sect  under 
the  sun,  has  the  smallest  tendency  to  make  men  God-fearing 
in  their  secret  thoughts,  and  therefore  sober,  chaste,  and  holy  in 
their  outwai'd  conversation?  The  question  admits  but  of  one 
answer.  These  things  may  be  important,  inasmuch  as  they  keep 
together,  from  generation  to  generation,  particular  Churches, 
and  serve  as  shibboleths  whereby  to  detect  pretenders  to  Church 
communion ;  but  on  the  religious  principle,  properly  so  called, 
their  influence  is  of  the  most  equivocal  kind,  inasumch  as  the 
solitary  purpose  served  by  them  is  to  excite  a  zeal  which  not 
unfrequently  degenerates  into  uncharitableness. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  all,  even  the  least  bigoted  among  us, 
apt  to  confound,  in  our  consideration  of  this  subject,  the  means 
with  the  end.  Our  Church,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  our 
religion.  It  is  but  the  casket  within  which  the  jewel  lies: 
and  individuals  conform  to  one  or  another  of  the  many  sects 
into  which  the  Universal  Church  is  divided,  solely  because 
they  believe  that  there,  more  brightly  than  in  the  rest,  the  jewel 
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slimes.  But  except  where  a  nation  is  so  constituted  as  to 
consist  wholly  and  entirely  of  the  members  of  some  particular 
Church,  the  Government,  if  it  desire  to  deal  justly  by  its  .sub- 
jects, ought  as  much  as  possible  to  stand  aloof  from  a  too  intimate 
connexion  Avith  any  of  the  people's  Churches.  It  may  find  itself, 
as  our  Government  does  at  this  day,  compelled  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  to  acknowledge  one  as  the  Church  established  by 
law.  And  in  consideration  of  benefits  supposed  to  accrue  to  the 
Constitution  from  the  commingling  of  Lords  Spiritual  with  Lords 
Temporal  in  Parliament,  it  may  continue  to  carry  to  the  Throne 
for  approval  bills  passed  by  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  But 
apart  from  these  points,  which  affect  the  temporal  interest  more 
than  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  realm,  even  our  Government, 
hampered  as  in  some  sort  we  feel  it  to  be,  is  bound  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality  in  its  dealings  with  all  classes  of  persons,  what- 
ever may  be  the  Church  or  religious  Community  to  which  they 
belong.  The  Queen's  Government  desires  of  course  to  see  the 
whole  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  religious,  because  without  re- 
ligion there  can  be  no  safeguard  for  honesty,  sobriety,  and  a 
willing  obedience  to  the  laws.  But  it  cannot  undertake  to 
teach  religion  according  to  any  particular  form,  even  though 
the  admirers  of  that  form  be,  as  in  England  they  probably  are, 
equal  as  regards  numbers  to  the  admirers  of  all  other  forms  put 
together.  For  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
with  its  necessary  result,  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  ex- 
ploded for  ever  the  Church  and  State  principle  to  which  our  fore- 
fathers clung.  We  have,  no  doubt,  a  Church  established  by  law, 
of  which  the  fabrics  are  maintained  out  of  local  rates,  and 
to  the  ministers  of  which  their  endowments  are  secured  by  the 
self-same  process  which  secures  their  estates  to  all  other  cor- 
porate bodies,  including  the  glebes  attached  to  dissenting  chapels, 
and  the  rents  or  other  revenues  of  monastic  institutions.  And 
this  Church  is  so  far  in  connexion  with  the  State,  that  its  highest 
court  of  appeal  is  that  of  the  Sovereign,  acting  through  a 
judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  But,  except  so  far 
as  the  last  of  these  incidents  be  a  privilege  (and  there  are  eminent 
men  within  the  Church  itself  who  look  upon  it  as  the  very 
reverse),  the  Church  has  nothing  to  boast  of  as  her  own  which 
ehe  does  not  share  with  Non- conformists.  Her  fabrics  are 
indeed,  for  the  present,  exclusively  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. We  imagine  that  this  will  not  long  continue  to  be  the 
case,  and  we  doubt  whether  churchmen  themselves  desire  its 
continuance.  But  however  this  may  be,  parish  churches  are  so 
maintained,  not  on  account  of  the  assumed  super-excellence  of 
the  particular  form  of  Christianity  taught  within  their  walls,  but 
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because  the  original  founders  of  these  edifices  burdened  their 
estates  with  the  cost  of  niaintaining  them;  and  the  land,  whether 
it  remain  with  the  descendants  of  these  testators  or  have 
changed  owners  a  scoreof  times,  has  never  got  rid  of  this  burden, 
•which  has  by  so  much  diminished  its  marketable  value.  What 
is  there  in  this  accident,  however,  to  bind  the  Church  more 
closely  to  the  State,  than  either  the  chapel  or  the  meeting-house  ? 
The  chapel  or  the  meeting-house,  if  they  who  build  them  so  deter- 
mine by  a  proper  legal  instrument,  may  be  kept  in  repair  for  all 
time  coming  out  of  lands  charged  with  this  burden.  And  the 
aelf-same  law  which  now  compels  the  Non-conformist  landowner 
to  repair  the  parish  church,  will  force  the  Churchman's  children, 
ehould  such  land  become  theirs  by  pux'chase  or  inheritance,  to 
keep  up  the  chapel  or  the  meeting-house  with  which  their  estate 
is  connected.  But  should  we  therefore  say,  that  the  meeting- 
house or  the  monastery  is  in  union  with  the  State  ? 

It  appears  then,  that  so  far  as  law  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
obligation  upon  the  Government  of  this  country  to  educate  the 
rising  generation  in  any  one  form  of  Christianity  rather  than  in 
another.  The  moral  obligation,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
point  to  a  different  course.  The  Government,  which  is  bound  to 
protect  all  alike,  ought  to  deal  impartially  with  all.  It  may  insist 
upon  the  children  of  the  people  being  educated,  and,  in  justice  to 
itself,  to  society,  and  the  laws,  require  that  such  education  shall 
foster  the  religious  as  well  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  principles. 
But  the  care  of  biassing  the  understanding  of  individuals  towards 
the  church,  the  chapel,  or  the  conventicle,  it  must  leave  to  those 
orders  of  men,  whether  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church, 
Romish  priests,  or  Non-conformist  ministers,  who  live  by  the 
Gospel,  because  they  undertake  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

We  believe  that  any  minister  of  the  Crown  who  should  be 
honest  enough  to  enunciate  this  proposition,  and  in  a  manly 
and  fearless  spirit  endeavour  to  act  up  to  it,  would  be  supported 
both  in  Parliament  and  by  the  country  far  more  extensively  than 
is  supposed.  Who,  indeed,  are  they  that  deny  the  abstract 
justice  of  the  principle  ?  Certainly  not  the  dissenting  interest, 
which,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  at  least,  works 
pretty  much  up  to  the  point  designated  in  these  pages.  Cer- 
tainly not  the  middle  classes  of  churchmen,  shop-keepers, 
farmers,  and  so  forth,  who  send  their  own  children  to  schools, 
the  best  within  their  reach,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
they  are  taught  by  churchmen  or  dissenters.  Certainly  not  the 
poor,  who  either  neglect  to  educate  their  children  altogether,  or 
fieek  education  for  them  at  any  seminary  which  their  em- 
ployers and   benefactors  may  recommend.     And  certainly  not 
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the  whole  body  of  the  clergy.  We  are  not  prepared  to  dispute 
the  fact,  that  a  majority  of  these  gentlemen  would  resist  the 
motion  ;  or  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  aristocracy  might 
co-operate  with  them;  indeed,  there  is  no  hiding  the  truth 
from  ourselves  or  from  others,  that  some  of  the  most  earnest  and 
true-minded  members  of  the  body  would  probably  take  the  lead 
in  such  opposition.  But  what  then  ?  If  heads  be  fairly  counted 
there  will  be  found  among  the  lay  members  of  the  Church,  a 
large  and  intelligent  majority  in  favour  of  comprehension;  while 
of  the  clergy,  the  minority  will  prove  far  more  considerable  than 
the  unobservant  imagine.  Holy  men  are  usually  quiet  men. 
They  love  to  do  good  in  secret.  They  would  rather  see  re- 
ligion spread  and  work  out  its  sanctifying  purposes  around  them, 
than  fight  to  the  death  in  defence  of  the  Apostolical  Succession 
and  Church  Supremacy.  And  all  this,  in  the  settled  conviction, 
that  these  doctrines,  if  conformable  to  scriptural  truth,  as  many 
holy  men  beheve  them  to  be,  will  receive  a  readier  acceptance 
from  educated  and  thoughtful  persons,  than  from  persons  either 
wholly  uninstructed  or  taught  to  repeat  by  rote  certain  for- 
mularies Avhich  neither  they  nor  their  teachers  understand. 

We  are  not  going  to  tax  our  own  and  our  reader's  patience 
by  noticing,  one  by  one,  the  arguments  wherewith  Mr.  Denison 
and  controversialists  of  his  school  endeavour  to  silence  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  system  so  little  in  unison  as  this  with  their  views  of 
sacerdotal  domination.  They  have  been  stated  and  refuted 
scores  of  times ;  indeed  they  all  meet  in  one  point, — namely,, 
that,  forasmuch  as  the  commission  to  teach  all  nations  was 
given  by  Christ  to  his  Apostles  exclusively,  and  that  Peter, 
in  particular,  was  charged  to  '  feed  my  lambs,'  therefore  the 
clergy,  being  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  inheritors 
of  St.  Peter's  plenary  powers,  are,  by  an  authority  to  which  all 
human  laws  ought  to  subserve,  vested  with  the  right  of  super- 
intending and  dii'ecting  the  education  of  the  people.  The  State, 
accordingly,  if  it  interfere  at  all  in  this  matter,  is  bound  to  in- 
terfere through  them  ;  because,  without  their  co-operation,  there 
must  either  be  no  religious  instruction  at  all, — which  would  stamp 
the  whole  device  as  a  scheme  of  Satan, — or  religious  instruction 
would  be  given  by  unauthorised  persons,  in  contempt  of  the 
express  will  of  the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity.  Now,  with- 
out stopping  to  ask  for  reasons  why  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate  successors 
of  the  Apostles  in  this  country,  we  should  be  extremely  obliged 
to  any  member  of  that  body  if  he  would  show  when,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  the  commission  to  '  teach '  first  began  to 
be  understood  in  the  sense  which  is  here  applied  to  it.     For  our- 
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selves,  we  have  always  believed  it  to  imply  a  command  to 
*  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,'  and  to  do  so  especially 
in  lands  and  among  people  to  whom  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion had  not  yet  reached.  We  certainly  cannot  discover,  either 
in  the  New  Testament,  or  any  where  else,  the  smallest  indica- 
tion that  Peter,  Paul,  or  Barnabas  ever  kept  a  school,  or  made 
it  his  business  to  superintend  the  course  ot"  study  earned  on  in 
a  school.  It  is  our  behef,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Apostles, 
and  primitive  teachers  ordained  by  them,  found  too  much  occu- 
pation in  preaching  to  pay  heed  to  less  urgent  affixirs  ;  and  that, 
under  Divine  Providence,  their  preaching  proved  effectual,  be- 
cause it  was  addressed  to  jiersons  whose  understandings  had 
been  previously  enlarged  in  Jewish, — many  of  them  in  heathen 
schools, — where  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  had  never  been  heard. 
Nor  can  we  discover  any  evidence  which  goes  to  prove  that  the 
converts  of  these  preachers  either  withdrew  their  children  from 
the  ordinary  schools  of  secular  learning  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods, or  that  new  schools  were  set  on  foot  under  the 
management  of  ordained  persons,  even  in  Christian  communities. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  till  we  come  down  to  the  dark  ages,  that  any 
trace  can  be  discovered  of  that  monopoly  of  education  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  to  which  Mr.  Denison  now  lays  claim. 
Surely  Mr.  Denison  is  not  prepared  to  take  a  precedent  from 
the  dark  ages  ;  surely  he  will  not  contend,  that  practices  forced 
on  by  the  weight  of  circumstances,  and  organised,  so  far  as  they 
went,  in  times  of  general  barbarism,  are  either  good  in  them- 
selves, or  of  Divine  institution,  and  therefore  binding  upon 
aociety,  so  long  as  the  world  endures.  Besides,  it  is  an  excellent 
maxim  in  law,  that  rights  suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance  beyond  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  cease  to  be  rights.  Assuming,  therefore, 
that  the  clergy  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  establish  a  monopoly  in 
the  business  of  education,  what  became  of  this  monopoly  after 
learning  revived,  and  the  art  of  printing  brought  books  within 
the  reach  of  other  than  monkish  collectors  ?  Nor  are  there  any 
monuments  in  England  coeval  with  the  Reformation,  which 
speak  to  the  zeal  of  her  reformed  clergy  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  No  doubt  we  have  our  Universities  sti*ictly  clerical 
in  their  system  of  management,  but  wholly  of  Popish  origin.  "We 
have  Eton  likewise,  and  Winchester  and  Westminster,  and  the 
Charter  House, — all  excellent  in  their  degree,  however  monastic 
in  many  of  their  arrangements.  But  what  benefits  do  they  con- 
fer upon  the  people  ?  The  people  scarcely  know  them  by  name. 
What  the  people  wanted  three  hundred  years  ago  was  a  paro- 
chial system  ;  the  endowed  school  beside  the  endowed  church, 
the  manse  and  the  schoolmaster's  house  facing  each  other.    xVnd 
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had  there  been  the  same  energy  and  self-devotion  south  of  the 
Tweed  which  made  themselves  conspicuous  among  the  Reformers 
north  of  that  river,  England  would  have  had  such  a  system. 
But  where  is  it  now  ?  It  has  no  existence,  nor  ever  had.  The 
Keformation  in  England,  being  a  courtly  movement,  was  con- 
ducted according  to  the  caprices  of  a  succession  of  stern 
monarchs,  who  thought  more  of  enriching  their  favourites,  than 
of  providing  for  the  education  of  their  people,  out  of  the  plunder 
of  the  Church.  And  the  clergy,  by  what  influence  guided  it 
is  not  Avorth  while  to  inquire,  failed  to  defeat  —  if  they  ever 
seriously  remonstrated  against  —  so  iniquitous  a  policy. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  clerical  right,  granting  it  to  have 
been  established  under  the  papal  regime,  fell  into  abeyance  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  so  continued  till  about  fifty 
years  ago.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half,  such  a  thing  as  a 
parish  school  was  unheard  of  from  Land's  End  to  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.  Many  endowments  for  educational  purposes 
emanated,  it  is  true,  from  the  bounty  of  individuals ;  and  old 
■women  professed  to  do  in  villages,  what  schoolmasters,  not  always 
better  instructed  than  they,  undertook  to  effect  in  towns  and 
populous  districts.  But  over  these  endowed  schools  the  clergy 
set  up  no  other  claim  of  superintendence  than  the  wills  of  the 
founders  might  have  established,  while  the  dames  and  other 
teachers  taught  as  they  could  or  as  they  pleased,  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  We  admit  that  the 
bishops  had  power  in  those  days  to  shut  up  any  school  within 
their  respective  dioceses,  against  which  their  wrath  might  be 
du'ected.  But  the  licensing  process  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded on  all  sides  rather  as  a  relic  of  feudal  power  than  any 
thing  else.  When  exercised  at  all,  it  seems  to  have  been  exer- 
cised very  capriciously.  It  could  prevent  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion by  hindering  private  persons  from  opening  schools  on  their 
own  account,  but  it  operated  in  no  respect  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
clergy  to  promote  or  encourage  the  spread  of  secular  knowledge 
among  their  parishioners.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half,  there- 
fore, the  clergy,  who  now  desire  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
legitimate  directors  of  popular  education  in  this  country,  seem 
to  have  considered  that  they  had  done  their  part,  when  their 
sermons  were  preached  and  their  Sunday  catechisings  attended 
to.  What  have  they  done  since  to  justify  the  claim  which 
their  over-zealous  advocates  now  advance  for  them  ? 

The  educational  history  of  the  last  fifty  years  presents  so  little 
to  captivate  the  imagination  or  to  elevate  the  hopes,  that  apart 
from  the  consideration  that  it  must  be  familiar  as  a  household 
word  in  the  memory  of  the  reader,  we  could  not  bring  ourselves 
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t  I  trace  It  down,  even  in  outline.  Begun  in  a  spirit  of  contro- 
\t  lay  and  uncharitablcncsa,  the  movement  has  led  to  few  re- 
>iiltd  on  which  any  right-minded  man  can  look  with  satisfaction. 
riie  Churcli  slept  till  Joseph  Lancaster  broke  in  upon  her  re- 
p  i.~c;  and  then,  placing  the  amiable,  but  most  wearisome,  Dr. 
Hull  in  her  front,  she  marched  forth  to  do  battle.  She  got 
toirether  the  National  Society,  which  was  national  only  in  name. 
S;ie  pledged  herself  to  eftect  a  purpose,  sectarian  in  every  sense 
(il  the  word,  and  if  she  have  not  redeemed  the  pledge,  the  power 
;iiid  not  the  will  has  fallen  short.  Nor  Avcre  other  Churches  and 
M  cts  slack  in  buckling  on  their  armour  for  a  similar  purpose. 
None  of  these  assume  so  grandiloquent  a  title  as  that  of  which 
I  he  seat  of  government  is  in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster;  but 
many  perform  their  parts  with  quite  as  much  zeal,  and  at  least 
cijual  effect;  and  all  united  embrace,  perhaps,  a  sphere  of  action 
not  greatly  more  narrow  than  that  on  which,  through  the 
National  Society,  the  Church  operates.  What  evidence  is  there 
in  all  this,  that  the  right  of  the  clergy  to  educate  the  people  is 
reasonable  in  itself,  or  that  the  people  show  any  decided  incli- 
nation to  admit  it  ? 

But  perhaps  there  is  in  the  Church  system  some  peculiar 
excellence ;  some  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  which 
justifies  its  supporters  in  claiming  for  themselves  the  foremost 
place,  at  least,  among  the  educationists  of  the  day.  This  is  possi- 
i)le,  but  we  confess  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  where 
the  supposed  excellence  lies.  The  Church  scheme,  like  that  of 
the  Wesleyans  or  the  Independents,  is  eleemosynary  throughout. 
It  depends  for  its  continuance  from  year  to  year  on  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  generous.  The  schools  In  connexion  with 
It,  though  more  numerous  joerhaps  than  those  of  all  the  other 
denominations  put  together,  seem  to  be,  at  least  as  much  as 
those  in  competition  with  them,  subject  to  constant  fluctuations. 
They  rise  and  fall,  flourish  and  decay,  according  to  circum- 
stances which  it  is  as  difficult  to  foresee,  as  It  is  impossible 
to  control  them  Avhen  they  occur.  Most  men  grow  weary 
of  annual  subscriptions,  no  matter  how  praiseworthy  the 
ol)ject  which  they  are  designed  to  support.  IMany,  as  they 
subscribe  grudgingly  to  a  new  scheme  when  it  is  first  pro- 
[luricd,  so  they  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
and  pronouncuig  It  a  failure.  Nor  is  It  only  because  of  the 
uncertain  source  whence  their  revenues  are  derived,  that 
Church  schools,  —  even  more  than  the  schools  connected  with 
other  denominations,  —  live  but  from  day  to  day.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  instruction  communi- 
cated, for  which  there  Is  notoriously  no  fixed  standard.     Let 
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this  be  of  a  liberal  and  practical  kind,  and  let  practical  men 
see  to  it,  and  a  school  will  flourish  in  the  face  of  a  thousand  dis- 
advantages. Let  the  old  hum-drum  line  be  followed,  which  Dr. 
Bell  and  his  admirers  sketched  fifty  years  ago,  and  no  extent  of 
liberality,  as  regards  money  contributions,  will  long  keep  the 
school  from  sinking.  Go  to  King's  Somborne,  in  Hampshire, 
and  you  will  find  a  school  projected  in  1842  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  in  1850  rendered  self-supporting.  Whence  comes 
this?  Because  Dr.  Dawes,  now  worthily  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Hereford,  took  his  own  view  of  what  popular  education  ought 
to  be,  and  steadily  and  unswervingly  acted  up  to  it.  He  had 
the  usual  resources  to  count  upon ;  namely,  large  contributions 
from  his  own  means,  with  small  support  by  a  few  tenant-farmers. 
He  began  full  of  hope  and  zeal,  and  he  triumphed.  He  set 
out  with  making  his  school  something  more  than  a  mill  in  which 
reading  and  spelling  might  be  ground.  His  course  compre- 
hended the  elements  of  all  the  sciences  which  contribute  by  the 
readiest  process  to  awaken  the  dormant  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
to  enlarge  its  faculties.  Geography,  natural  history,  mechanics, 
mathematics,  grammar,  natural  philosophy,  agricultural  che- 
mistry, were  all  taught  in  his  school.  He  made  it  a  place  to 
which  not  the  labouring  poor  alone,  but  tenant-farmers,  shop- 
keepers, and  thriving  tradesmen,  might  be  glad  to  send  their 
children ;  and  here  is  the  result :  — 

'  The  payments  for  the  labourer's  children  are  twopence  per  week 
for  one,  and  a  penny  for  every  additional  child  in  the  same  family. 
For  the  children  of  all  those  above  the  mere  labourer,  and  whose' 
parents  are  living  in  the  parish,  six  shillings,  and  for  those  of  a 
similar  class  out  of  the  parish,  ten  shillings  per  quarter. 

*  The  school  opened  in  October,  1842,  with  38  children,  which, 
in  October,  1843,  had  increased  to  106. 

*  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  to  110. 
'  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  to  144. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  to  158. 

*  On  the  opening  of  the  school,  the  number  of  children  paying  by 
the  quarter  was  1 1,  increased  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  25,  of  which 
number  one  was  from  an  adjoining  parish. 

*  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  number  was  27,  of  which  3 
were  out  of  other  parishes. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  34,  of  which  there  were  10 1  and  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  36,  of  which  14  were  from  other  parishes : 
and  at  this  present  time  the  number  is  45,  of  which  22  are  from 
neighbouring  parishes. 

'  The  amount  of  school  payments  for  the  successive  years  are  as 
follow,  the  first  column  being  the  total  amount,  including  books,  &c.; 
the  second  being  for  books  alone,  and  showing  the  amount  to  which 
they  have  been  purchased  by  the  children. 
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'Payments  of  1st  year  to  Michaelmas  1843 
„  2(1  year  to  Micbaelinas  1844 

„  3d  year  to  Michaelmas  1845 

„  4th  year  to  Michaelmas  1846 

„  5th  year  to  Michaelmas  1847 

„  6th  year  to  Michaelmas  1848 

„  7th  year  to  Michaelmas  1849 

'  •  This  result  is  very  encouraging ;  and  is  a  proof,  that  the  class 
above  the  labourer  will  send  their  children  to  our  parish  schools, 
when  the  education  to  be  had  at  them  is  such  as  to  qualify  them 
for  their  pursuits  in  life. 

,  '  The  amount  paid  for  books  the  quarter  (Lady-day,  1848)  was 
greater  than  the  whole  amount  for  the  first  year,  and  is,  for  the 
last  year,  more  than  four  times  the  whole  amount  for  the  first,  and 
^is,  notwithstanding  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
many  of  the  books. 

'  The  following  was  the  state  of  the  school  at  Midsummer  last  (1850) : 

Total      -  -  -     219  children. 

31  paying  10^.  per  quarter — 27  boys  and  4  girls. 

24  paying  6s,  per  quarter — 11  boys  and  13  girls. 

112  pence  children— 52  boys  and  60  girls. 

And  in  the  junior  school  of  boys  and  girls,  52,  all  of  whom  pay  2d. 

each.*     This  school  is  taught  entirely  by  the   girl   pupil-teachers, 

superintended  by  the  school-mistress. 

'Payments  from  Lady-day  1849,  to  Lady-day  1850,  were — 

£     s.  d. 
Boys'  school  -  -  -  -  -     74    9     8 


£    s.    d. 

Girls'  school      - 

-    36  17    9 

Junior  school  of  small  boys  and  girls 

-     10     5     2 

}. 


2  11 


^121   12     !'■ 


Contrast  with  this  the  fortunes  of  a  National  School,  founded 
about  the  same  time,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Braxted,  in  Essex. 
There  was  no  need  of  the  begging-box  here.  The  lord  of  the 
manor — the  owner,  indeed,  of  almost  all  the  land  in  the  parish, 
-^commemorated  his  accession  to  the  estate  by  building  two 
commodious  schoolrooms,  with  a  residence  for  a  teacher  and  his 
wife.  In  order  that  the  control  of  this  school  might  remain 
with  himself,  he  refused  all  contributions  towards  the  payment 
of  the  master's  salar}',  —  which  he  settled  at  30/.  a  year, — to  be 
provided  for  out  of  his  own  pocket,  together  with  the  children's 
weekly  pence,  each  child  paying  a  penny.     The  same  generous 

•  Total  of  pence-paying  children,  164. 
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disposition  which  led  to  all  this,  caused  him  to  furnish  such 
books  and  other  implements  of  teaching  as  were  deemed  neces- 
sary; and,  in  1843,  under  a  master  and  mistress  selected  by 
himself,  the  school  opened.  What  followed  ?  The  opening 
fete,  whereat  tea  and  cakes  abounded,  brought  fifty  or  sixty 
children  together,  and  the  school  was  well  filled.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  the  attendants  had  diminished  from  fifty  to 
thirty ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  to  twenty-one  ;  and,  in  1846, 
the  doors  were  closed,  amid  many  and  bitter  reflections  on  the 
indifference  of  the  poor  to  the  blessing  of  a  religious  education. 
But  were  these  reflections  just  ?  We  think  not.  The  children 
were  taught  nothing,  during  these  three  years  of  attendance, 
beyond  what  Dr.  Bell  undertook  to  teach  in  1799.  They 
learned  the  collects  and  their  catechisms,  a  prayer  and  graces 
before  and  after  meals.  They  wore  out  many  I^ew  Testaments 
by  frequent  thumbing.  Their  writing  took  the  shape  of  hiero- 
glyphics upon  slates; — and  there  their  training  ended.  How 
can  any  thinking  man  at  the  present  day  expect  to  interest  the 
poor  or  their  children  in  such  a  mockery  of  education  as  this  ? 
Tor  the  poor  must  really  make  some  sacrifice  if  they  are  in 
earnest  in  striving  to  get  their  children  educated.  They  must 
not  only  disburse  the  weekly  penny,  but  keep  their  children 
from  the  chance  of  earning  a  small  addition  to  the  family  fund ; 
and,  which  is  in  many  instances  quite  as  hard  to  bring  about, 
they  must  discipline  their  own  tempers,  so  as  to  induce  in  their 
households  habits  of  regularity  and  personal  cleanliness.  To 
bribe  them  into  making  such  sacrifices,  you  must  offer  to  them 
an  article  of  which  they  can  appreciate  the  value ;  which  you  will 
certainly  not  do  so  long  as  you  restrict  your  curriculum  within 
the  limits  circumscribed  by  the  National  Society's  regulations. 

We  have  quoted  these  two  instances, — one  of  perfect  success, 
the  other  of  absolute  failure,  —  because  they  are  extremes.  But 
the  interval  between  is  neither  a  void,  nor  a  dead  level.  You 
descend  by  very  many  steps  from  King's  Somborne  to  Great 
Braxted,  and  are  struck,  as  you  proceed,  with  the  variety  of 
expedients  to  which  conscientious  educationists  have  recourse. 
One  clergyman  (and  let  us  do  the  clergy  the  justice  to  say,  that 
however  mistaken  in  their  views  many  of  them  may  be,  they 
are  almost  to  a  man  friendly  to  popular  education,)  is  driven  to 
his  wits'  ends  for  the  lack  of  funds.  He  has  begged,  he  has 
preached,  he  has  got  up  bazaars,  till  these,  with  all  other  ex- 
ternal resources,  begin  to  fail ;  and  now,  rather  than  see  his 
school  die,  he  stints  himself  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  Another 
flatters  himself  that  he  is  in  a  fiiir  way  of  causing  his  school  to 
aintain  itself;  but  if  he  do,  it  will  be  by  a  process  which  offers 
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a  positive  premium  to  ignorance.  His  master  is  a  trained  man. 
He  can  teach  not  only  granunar,  l)ut  all  the  ohxjits:  but  these 
'  itter  he  imparts  from  his  store  according  as  pupils  pay.     lie  has 

-i-ale, — reading,  for  a  weekly  penny  ;  reading  and  writing  for 
, .,  i)-pence ;  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  f(n'  three-pence ; 
and  so  on  up  to  six-pence,  or  perhaps  a  shilling,  for  Heaven 
knows  how  many  additional  subjects.  This  gentleman's  school 
luiibahly  outlives  those  of  his  more  modest  neighbour.  As  the 
])oor,  however,  think  a  great  deal  more  of  a  penny  disbursed  to- 
day, than  of  the  chances  of  success  in  after  life,  which  a  liberal 
education  may  give  to  their  childi*en,  the  vast  majority  of  the 

linlars  who  frequent  it,  come  on  the  easiest  terms,  for  a  while; 

id  go  away,  as  soon  as  work  is  offered  to  them,  well  nigh  as 
hitle  instructed  as  they  were  when  they  entered.  But  why 
jmrsue  the  subject  further.  Not  only  the  lleports  of  her 
.Majesty's  Inspectors,  but  the  unprejudiced  exercise  of  his  own 
powers  of  observation,  must  convince  every  thinking  man,  that 
education  on  the  voluntary  principle  is  at  its  last  gasp.  And  yet 
wo  are  admonished  to  listen  to  the  repetition  of  the  cry,  '  The 
'  Ciiurch  wants  no  assistance  from  the  State.  Let  the  State 
'  (inly  hold  back,  and  she  will  engage  to  do  this  great  work  of 
'■  L'liarity  through  the  voluntary  offerings  of  her  children.' 

It  is  not,  however,  in  her  method  of  working  out  details 
al.me,  that  the  Church,  considered  as  the  guardian  of  popular 
<  (lucation,  exhibits,  even  more  than  other  voluntary  associations, 
,~i:j;ns  of  internal  weakness.  Sectaries  have,  for  the  most  part, 
some  definite  principle  of  action  —  she  has  none.  Of  her 
Training  Institutions,  which  number  little  short  of  a  score, 
there  arc  scarcely  two  which  instruct  according  to  the  same 
method,  make  use  of  the  same  text  books,  or  hold  the  same 
di  igmatic  opinions ;  yet  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  ap- 
j)n)aching  to  a  state  of  collapse.  Battcrsea,  once  so  flourishing, 
has  been  recently  at  the  point  of  dissolution,  and  is  saved  only  for 
a  time,  and  by  a  great  etibrt.  St.  IMark's  cannot  fill  more  than 
half  of  its  pupils'  cells,  and  Westminster  languishes.  Hei-e  they 
agree ;  but  look  deeper  into  their  affairs,  and  what  do  we  find. 
At  "Westminster  the  Bell  theory  is  still  assiduously  worked 
out ;  every  thing  is  done  by  a  multiplication  of  monitors,  with 
masters  and  mistresses  to  superintend  ;  and  the  text  books  are 
still  broken  catechisms,  parables,  miracles,  Osterveld's  Abridg- 
ment, the  Faith  and  Duty  of  a  Christian  Man,  and  a  thorough- 
going Chui'ch  History  of  England.  St.  Mark's,  embracing  a  wider 
range,  fits  its  students  to  become  rather  High  Church  deacons 
or  missionaries  than  schoolmasters.  In  addition  to  Latin,  and 
we  believe  Greek,  chanting  and  intoning  are  taught  there, — feasts 
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fasts,  and  rituals  religiously  attended  to.  Meanwhile,  with  a 
view  to  counteract  such  pernicious  tendencies.  Low  Church 
has  set  up  an  institution  of  her  own,  over  the  ordering  of  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Burgess  of  Chelsea  watch.  Here,  in 
the  Metropolitan,  as  it  is  called,  the  Apostolical  Succession  is 
elaborately  ridiculed,  and  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration 
condemned.  Why  speak  of  Exeter  and  Cheltenham,  of  Oxford 
and  Norwich,  of  Chichester  and  Worcester,  of  Durham  and  Ches- 
ter? All  these,  with  many  more,  come  in,  each  for  its  share  both 
of  the  Church's  munificence  and  of  the  Government  grant ;  yet 
the  methods  of  training  which  they  respectively  adopt  are  as 
various  as  the  religious  principles  and  views  inculcated  in  them 
are  discordant.  And  all,  except  perhaps  Cheltenham  and  the 
Metropolitan,  are,  as  we  believe,  with  difficulty  kept  alive. 
Now  what  is  to  be  said  in  support  of  a  devise  like  this  ?  It  is 
eleemosynary  —  it  languishes  for  lack  of  funds.  It  is  under 
the  control  of  the  clergy  —  the  work  which  it  does  is  done  most 
inadequately.  It  is  a  Church  devise  —  the  religious  doctrines 
circulated  by  it  aro  as  discordant  as  they  can  well  be.  And  it  is 
opposed  in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  by  Independents,  Wesleyans, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  each  of  which  has 
its  Training  Institution  likewise.  Will  Mr.  Denison  be  good 
enough  to  explain  to  us  how,  out  of  such  elements,  he  is  to  con- 
struct a  machine  which  shall  operate  in  any  way  to  diffiise 
throughout  society  the  twofold  blessings  of  orthodox  religious 
principles  and  a  solid  and  practical  secular  education  ? 

A  consideration  of  these  facts,  borne  out  as  they  are  by 
the  Reports  of  Government  Inspectors,  not  less  than  by  uni- 
versal experience,  seems  to  establish  two  points ;  first,  that  the 
voluntary  or  eleemosynary  principle  on  which  education  has 
heretofore  been  conducted,  fails  to  supply  the  absolute  wants  of 
the  nation;  next,  that  the  Church  is  incapable,  when  left  to 
herself,  of  educating  the  children  even  of  her  own  communion, 
as  the  State  has  a  right  to  require.  Indeed  they  prove  more. 
The  principle  of  voluntaryism  was  abandoned  when  the  House  of 
Commons  first  voted  its  supply  in  aid  ;  and  has  more  and  more 
sunk  into  disrepute  in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  have  enlarged  themselves.  Where  would  the 
best  of  the  Church's  Training  Institutions  be,  did  they  not  re- 
ceive Government  assistance,  no  matter  whether  it  come  in  the 
shape  of  direct  grants,  or  as  payments  to  Queen's  scholars  and 
pupil  teachers?  And  when  we  look  further  afield,  is  it  not 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  half  the  school- 
houses  in  the  provinces  have  sprung  up?  Yet  with  all  this,  and 
with  a  large  subsidy  added  by  Government,  with  the  produce 
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of  Queen's  letters,  charity  sermons,  and  individual  generosity, 
generation  after  generation  of  Englishmen  grow  u\)  in  worse 
than  heathen  ignorance.  Indeed  we  will  go  further.  The  sort 
of  education  which  young  people  receive  at  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  the  seminaries  conducted  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  tends  rather  to  depress  than  to  elevate  their  moral 
nature.  It  sharpens  their  wits  only  so  far  as  to  render  them 
conceited ;  but  neither  moulds  their  pi'inclplcs  nor  inspires  them 
with  a  thirst  of  self-improvement  in  after  life.  By  far  the 
largest  number  of  criminals  belong  to  tliat  class,  of  which  it  is 
recorded  that  they  '  can  read  and  write  imperfectly,'  and  no 
more. 

Conscious  of  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  has  advanced,  and 
anxious  by  any  practicable  means  to  work  against  it,  two  great 
parties  have  arisen  in  the  manufacturing  disti'icts  ;  both  equally 
desiring  to  be  taxed  in  order  that  their  countrymen  may  receive 
education,  though  they  differ  between  themselves  as  to  the  plan 
on  which  this  education  shall  be  conducted.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation eschews,  in  theory,  all  strictly  religious  training,  and 
declines  to  avail  itself  either  of  existing  school-houses,  or  of  the 
machinery  already  in  existence.  It  comes  to  Parliament  for  an 
Act  which  shall  divide  all  England  and  AValcs  into  educational 
districts,  rendering  each  responsible  for  the  building,  the 
establishment,  and  the  maintenance  of  schools,  more  or  less  in 
number,  according  to  its  population  and  their  wants.  jNIan- 
chester  and  Salford  are  more  modest.  They  would  legislate 
only  for  a  combination  of  specified  boroughs,  and  raise  a  rate 
in  aid  of  existing  educational  establishments.  According  to 
their  plan  every  street,  or  cluster  of  streets,  which  can  boast  of 
a  school-house  and  a  teacher,  may  come  upon  the  rate  for  an 
amount  of  aid,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  poor  scholai-s 
which  belong  to  it.  Of  course,  the  trustees  of  schools  so  ap- 
plying must  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  competent  inspectors, 
that  they  educate  effectually  ;  and  it  is  further  required  of  them 
to  show,  that  among  the  branches  of  instruction  attended  to  in 
the  school,  religious  knowledge  is  included.  But  the  Board  of 
General  Management  makes  no  inquiry  as  to  the  particular 
formularies  through  which  rehgious  knowledge  is  imparted.  If 
the  school  be  attended  by  the  children  of  Church  of  England 
parents,  and  managed  by  a  Church  of  England  committee,  the 
inspector  is  satisfied  so  long  as  the  religion  of  the  Church  is 
taught.  If  Dissenters  form  the  majority  of  pupils,  and  take  the 
lead  in  the  management,  they  will,  in  like  manner,  be  assisted 
out  of  the  rate,  provided  it  be  shown  that  they  instruct  in 
their  own  way  so  as  to  satisfy  the  inspector.      It  may  be  well, 
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however,  to  place  the  details  of  the  rival  schemes  in  juxta- 
position ;  which  we  do  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  pam- 
phlet,  entitled  '  The  Scheme  of  Secular  Education    proposed 

*  by  the  National  Public  Schools'  Association  compared  with  the 

*  Manchester  and  Salford  Boroughs'  Education  Bill.' 


CONCESSIONS   EEQUIRED. 
1.   A  Neic  Basis  for  School  Management. 
National  Public  Schools'  Flan.  Local  Plan. 

Basis  of  the  Association. — I.    The  Not  required. 

National  Public  School  Association  is 
formed  to  promote  the  establishment, 
by  law,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  a 
system  of  free  schools,  which,  supported 
by  local  rates,  and  managed  by  local 
committees  specially  elected  for  that 
purpose  by  the  ratepayers,  shall  impart 
secular  instruction  only  ;  leaving  to  pa- 
rents, guardians,  and  religious  teachers, 
the  inculcation  of  doctrinal  religion,  to 
afford  opportunities  for  which,  the  schools 
shall  be  closed  at  stated  times  in  each 
■week. 

II The  school  authorities  shall  con- 
sist of — 

1.  School  committees,  elected  by  the 
ratepayers,  in  each  district. 

2.  County  boards,  elected  by  the 
school  committees  within  the  county. 

S.  Inspectors  and  other  officers,  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  boards. 

4.  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the 
crown  to  secure  the  establishment  of  the 
system. 

2.   Basis  of  Schools  as  now  Managed. 
Rejected.  VI. — (1.)  The  proprietors  or  mana- 

gers of  all  schools  open  to  the  inspection 
of  H.  M.  inspectors,  or  to  inspectors  to- 
be  appointed  under  this  Act,  and  em- 
ploying teachers  who  have  obtained  cer- 
tificates of  merit,  or  teachers  whose  com- 
petency to  conduct  the  schools  is  certified 
by  the  inspectors  theieof,  maii  place  such 
schools  in  union  with  district  committee. 
(3.)  No  school,  contrary  to  wish  of 
proprietors  or  managers,  to  be  admitted 
into  union. 

3.  Authority  for  constituting  School  Districts. 

I. — 1.   Tlie  division  of  England   and  Not  authorised. 

Wales  into  counties,  and  the  subdivision 
of  counties  into  parishes  and  townships, 
shall  be  made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of 
this  system. 
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lOacli  county  shall  contain  an  eclu- 
I  onal  system  complote  williin  itself. 
I. — 1.  Municipal  boroughs  and  dis- 
triits  governed  by  local  commissioners, 
-hall  form  separate  school  districts,  in- 
<li  IHiidently  of  the  parishes  of  which  they 
may  he  composed  or  form  a  part. 

\III. — :?.  'Hie  county  boards  shall 
u:;ite  districts  c-ontaining  fewer  than 
iiili  thitants,  and  i)arts  of  i)arishes  not  in- 
od  in  boroughs,  or  districts,  to  ad- 
iig  districts,  and  thereby  Jo  form 
1)1  unions,  wliicli  unions  shall  act  in 
A  respect  as  if  they  wore  districts  of 
...elves. 

4.   Reference  to  cxistimj  Municipal  Authorities. 
Jiijectecl.  I. — (1.)   For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

hereinafter  mentioned,  the  municipal 
boroughs  of  IVIanchester  and  S  dford,  be, 
and  be  hereby  constituted  res])ectively, 
school  districts  ;  and  in  each  of  the  said 
boroughs  the  municipal  council  shall, 
out  of  their  own  members,  annually 
elect  a  school  committee  for  such  dis- 
tricts respectively. 

XI. — (3),    (4.)  If,  «7jen    additional 

school    accommodation   is  required,   no 

notice  be  given  to  the  municipal  council, 

\  of  any    intention   to   erect,    within    six 

months,  such  school  room  by  voluntary 
effort,  the  district  committee  to  issue 
notice  of  their  intention  to  erect  or  pro- 
vide the  necessary  school  accommoda- 
tion, 
5.    New  Authoritij  for  Levying  and  Expending  Rates. 

Ill 3.   The  school  committees  shall  Not  admitted. 

fce  required  to  establish  and  support  four 
<lescriptions  of  schools,  for  which  purpose 
they  shall  be  empowered  to  levy  rates. 

VIII 20.  The  county  boards  shall 

establish,  support,  and  manage  normal 
achools,  for  the  training  of  teachers  ;  and 
shall  have  power  to  establish  schools  for 
the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind  (10). 

VI.  —  The  school  committees  shall 
have  power  to  levy  and  raise,  in  each 
fichool  district,  a  rate  for  the  purposes  of 
this  system. 

2.  And  may  purchase,  lease,  or  hire 
school  buildings,  and  may  purchase  land, 
either  absolutely,  or  on  chief  or  ground 
rent,  and  erect  school  buildings  thereon. 

3.  .4nd  may  purchase,  lease,  or  rent 
existing  school  rooms,  notwithstanding 
any  trusts  or  endowments  for  any  spe- 
cific kind  of  teaching  therein. 

VIII. — If  any  district  neglect  to  es- 
tablish or  support  schools,  the  county 
board  shall  levy  rates  for  the  purpose. 
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and  appoint  a  school  committee  for  such 
district.  '' 

13.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the 
county  boards  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
districts,  in  proportion  to  the  rateable 
value  of  their  property.  ' 

6.    Recognition  of  existing  Authorities  in  the  Levying  of  Rates. 
Not  provided  for.  III. — (i.)  The  municipal  council,  on 

the  recommendation  of  the  district  com- 
mittee, for  purposes  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, shall  lay  a  school  rate  within  that 
district, 

(2.)  On  the  same  assessment  as  the 
borough  rate. 

(3.)  Proviso:  the  school  rate  not  to 
exceed,  in  any  one  year,  sixpence  in  the 
pound  upon  the  rateable  value  of  pro- 
perty within  the  respective  boroughs. 

7.    New  Authority  for  prescrihiiig  Instruction. 

VI. — 7.  No  master  or  teacher  shall  be  Not  instituted. 

appointed  to  any  school  who  has  not  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  qualification  from 
the  examiners  appointed  by  the  county 
board,  so  long  as  there  is  a  candidate  for 
the  vacancy  who  has  received  a  certifi- 
cate, unless  the  county  board,  on  special 
cause  shown  to  it,  shall  authorise  the 
school  committee  to  dispense  with  the 
certificate. 

VIII 5.  The  county  boards  shall 

prepare  such  course  of  instructions  as 
they  shall  deem  best  suited  to  the  four 
descriptions  of  schools,  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  requirements  of  different  lo- 
calities; and  they  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  the  adoption  of  such  courses  of 
instruction. 

6.  It  shall  be  necessary  for  the  county 
boards  to  sanction  all  books  before  they 
are  admitted  into  any  of  the  schools. 

8.    New  Central  Authority.  , 

IX Commissioners    shall    be    ap-  Not  required. 

pointed  by  the  crown,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  It  shall  be  also  their  duty  to 
procure  as  much  information  as  possible 
of  the  state  of  education  in  this  and  other 
countries,  to  convey  whatever  may  ap- 
pear useful  to  the  county  boards,  and  to 
present  an  annual  report  to  Parliament. 

9.  Existing  Central  Authority. 
Rejected.  XVI — Complaints  or  appeals  against 

district  committee  or  inspector  to  be 
made  to  committee  of  council  on  educa- 
tion, whose  decision  is  final. 
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10.    Frve  Kducation  to  he  the  liiyht  of  all. 


National  PuUlc  Schooh'  Plan. 
V. — 1.  All  persons  shall  havetlie  right 
of  free  admission,  at  the  ages  mentioneil, 
to  the  day,  evening,  or  Infant  schools  of 
the  tlistiict  in  which  they  reside. 


Local  Jian, 

VII. — (I.)  All  schools  admitted  as 
aforesaid  into  union,  to  be  free  sctiools. 

(6.)  Margin.  Free  education  to  be 
the  right  of  all. 


1 1 .    Respect  to  Opinions  of  Ratepayers. 
IX. — Tlie  provisions  of  this  system  to  III.  —  (7.)  Any  ratepayer  may  require 

be  enforced  by  adequate  penalties.  his  rate  to  be  appointed,  under  the  pro- 

visions of  this  Act,  for  the  support  of 
any  class  of  schools  in  union  ;  and  the 
amount  of  this  rate  shall  be  appropriated 
accordingly. 

(8.)  I'roviso ;  if,  in  any  case,  the 
amount  of  rate  so  required  to  bo  appro- 
priated to  any  class  of  schools  as  afore- 
said, shall  exceed  the  amount  of  aid 
required  by  '^uch  schools,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  municipal  council 
shall  apply  such  surplus  to  the  general 
purposes  of  this  Act,  as  if  such  special 
appropriation  had  not  been  made. 

Here  wc  have  a  tolerably  clear  view  of  the  systems  of 
management  which  these  rival  associations  propose  to  establish. 
The  following  sets  forth  the  provisions  which  it  is  proposed  to 
make  in  each  for  guarding  the  rights  of  conscience  among  the 
supporters  of  existing  schools  :  — 


Xutional  Public  Schools'  Plan. 

VI. — 3.  The  school  committees  may 
purcha.se,  lease,  or  rent  existing  school 
rooms,  notwithstanding  any  trusts  or 
endowments  for  any  specific  kind  of 
teaching  therein. 

Provided  always  that  the  trustees, 
managers,  or  proprietors  of  the  schools 
so  transferred  shall  have  .power  to  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  sole  right  to  use 
the  buildings  for  Sunday  schools,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  re- 
ligious instruction  in  conformity  with 
their  respective  trust  deeds,  at  such  times 
as  they  may  not  be  required  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction  under  this  system. 
(See  s.  VIII.  c.  2.) 

Basis  ov  the  Association.  —  The 
National  Public  School  Association  is 
formed  to  promote  the  establishment, 
by  law,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  a 
system  of  free  schools,  which  shall  im- 
part secular  instruction  only  ;  leaving  to 
parents,  guardians,  and  religious  teachers 
the  inculcation  of  doctrinal  religion,  to 
afford  opportunities  for  which  the  schools 
shall  be  closed  at  stated  times  in  each 
week. 

IV. — In  which  school  children  shall  be 
instructed  in  reading,  grammar,  writing. 


Local  Plan. 
VI.  — (1.)  Lawful  for  the  proprietors 
or  managers  of  all  schools  open  to  the 
inspection  of  H.IVI.  inspectors,  or  to  in- 
spectors to  be  appointed  under  this  Act, 
and  employing  teachers  who  have  ob- 
tained certificates  of  merit,  or  teachers 
whose  competency  to  conduct  the  schools 
is  certified  by  the  inspectors  thereof,  to 
place  such  schools  in  union  with  district 
committee. 

VII. — (2. )  In  all  schools  which,  at'the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  are  per- 
mitted or   permissible,  by  some  minute 
of  the  committee  of  council  on  educa- 
tion, to  participate  in  any  of  the  benefits 
of  the  parliamentary   grant  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  following  conditions 
of  union  to  l)e   imperative ;   in  addition 
to  the  conditions  jirescribed  by  any  new 
existing  minute   of  such   committee  of 
council,   so   far  as   is   applicable  to  any 
such  schools  or  classes  of  schools  :  — 
i.    To  keep  a  register  of  attendance, 
absence,  and   conduct,   of   the 
scholars,    and    periodically    to 
furnish  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
district  committee, 
ii.   To  admit  the  secretary,  or  other 
officer   of    the    district    com- 
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arithmetic,  geography,  history ;  in  the 
various  qualities  and  uses  of  the  objects 
by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  and 
generally  in  such  kinds  of  useful  know- 
ledge, together  with  industrial  training, 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  or  the 
growing  intelligence  of  the  people  may 
demand.  In  addition  to  these,  shall  be 
sedulously  inculcated — a  strict  regard  to 
truth ;  justice,  kindness,  and  forbear- 
ance, in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow- 
creatures  ;  temperance,  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  all  other  virtues  conducive  to 
the  right  ordering  of  practical  conduct 
in  the  afiairs  of  life. 

VI — 5.  The  school  committees  shall 
set  apart  hours  in  every  week, 

during  which  the  school  shall  be  closed 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  instructions  of  the 
teachers  of  religion  in  the  various 
churches  and  chapels,  or  other  suitable 
places.  No  compulsion  shall  be  used  to 
force  attendance,  nor  shall  any  penalty 
or  disability  whatever  be  imposed  for 
non-attendance  on  such  religious  in- 
struction.     (  See  s.  VI.   c.  3.) 

VIII.  7. — In  regard  to  all  the  books 
employed  in  the  schools,  and  in  regard 
to  the  instruction  and  discipline  therein 
carried  on,  the  county  boards  shall  make 
and  enforce  such  regulations  as  shall 
secure  to  dissidents  and  objectors  the 
full  rights  of  conscience. 

VI J  6.   No  minister  of  religion  shall 

be  capable  of  holding  any  salaried  office 
in  connection  with  the  schools. 
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mittee,  to  compare  the  attend- 
ance of  the  children  with  the 
register, 
iii.   Not  to  compel  children  attending 
sucli  schools  either  to  learn  any 
creed  or  formulary,  or  to  attend 
any  Sunday  school  or  place  of 
religious    worship,    to    which 
their  parents,  or  persons  having 
the  care  and    maintenance  of 
them,  shall,  in  writing  object. 
iv.   All    schools,    not    being    infant 
schools,  to  produce  annually  to 
the  district  committee  in  form, 
hereunto   in    schedule    A.    an- 
nexed, a   certificate   from    the 
teacher  of  the  school,  counter- 
signed by  the  inspector  thereof, 
that  the  general  instruction  of 
the  children  includes  reading, 
writing,    arithmetic,     English 
grammar,  English  history,  and 
the    elements    of    geography; 
and,  in  the  case  of  girls'  schools, 
plain  needlework  also. 
(2a.)  Proviso :  No  school  not  other- 
wise subject  to  the  inspection  of  H.  M. 
inspectors,    shall,    by    the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  be  required  to  admit  any  other 
than   the    local   inspectors   hereinbefore 
provided. 

(.3)  In  all  schools,  not  permissible  as 
aforesaid  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  parliamentary  grant  for  educational  . 
purposes,  it  shall  be  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  union,  in  addition  to  the  four 
conditions  aforesaid,  that  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  authorised 
version  shall  be  a  part  of  the  daily  in- 
struction of  the  scholars. 

Note. — But  it  is  declared  that  no  school  which 
is  permissible  under  section  2  of  this  clause  shall 
be  admitted  under  this  section. 

(5.)  The  district  committee  not  to  ac- 
quire by  union,  any  right  to  interfere 
■with  the  internal  management,  disci- 
pline, or  instruction  of  such  schools ; 
except  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of 
union  before  stated. 

V. — (2.)  Committee  of  council  to  ap- 
point local  inspectors,  in  conformity  with  ' 
existing  regulations   in    respect  to   the 
several  classes  of  schools,  which  H.  M. 
inspectors  may  examine. 

X. — (2.)  Guardians  of  the  poor  to 
require,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  poor  law  commissioners, 
children  of  persons  receiidng  out-door  pa' 
rochiid  relief  to  attend  school. 

IX. — (4.)  Proviso  ;  no  payment  out 
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of  tlic  rate  shall  be  made  to  any  school, 
in  which  the  master  or  tcaclier  shall  be  a 
person  in  holy  orders,  or  a  minister  of 
religion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  parallel  further.  Both 
schemes  have  something  to  recommend  them  :  both  a  good  deal 
thi^t  may  be  objected  to ;  though,  unque^tiona])Iy,  if  we  be 
driven  to  select  one  or  the  other,  we  shall  prefer  the  jNIanchcster 
and  Salford  devise.  But  why  choose  either?  AVhy  leave  either 
to  independent  members  of  Parliament,  or  to  individuals,  how- 
ever influential  out  of  doors,  to  do  in  part  what  ought  to  be 
done  wholly,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  head  of  the  Executive 
Government,  and  by  a  solemn  vote  of  the  Legislature  ?  Let  us 
explain  oui'selves. 

There  are  scattered  through  England,  especially  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  many  endowed  schools,  of  which  the  revenues 
are  considerable,  though  the  uses  to  which  they  arc  turned 
correspond  but  little  with  what  we  may  assume  to  have  been 
the  purposes  of  their  founders.  One  of  these,  in  the  parish  of 
Ash  next  Sandwich,  Kent,  occurs  to  us.  It  is  maintained  out 
of  the  produce  of  a  farm,  which  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago 
used  to  let  for  120/.  a  year,  and  may  now  be  worth  80Z.  The 
will  of  the  founder  directs  that  a  certain  specified  number  of 
boys  and  girls  shall  be  educated ;  and  the  numbers  so  fixed 
must  have  included  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  young  people  of 
the  place,  who  could  have  required  such  help  to  educate  them 
at  the  death  of  the  testator.  The  parish  has  doubled  and  qua- 
drupled its  population  since  ;  yet  the  trustees  of  the  charity 
refuse  to  throw  it  open,  and  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  items 
of  instruction  specified  in  the  will  of  the  benefactor.  Surely 
this  is  a  case  in  which  the  Legislature  might,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, interfere  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  singular  case.  Eng- 
land is  dotted  over  with  charitable  endowments — some  classical, 
some  for  general  educational  purposes  —  whicii  accomplish 
nothing,  because  the  age  has  outrun  their  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  executoi's  and  trustees  are  unable  to  enlarge  it.  Surely 
an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  well  applied  which  should  throw 
open  the  doors  of  these  temples  of  learning,  and  so  modify  both 
their  constitutions  and  systems  of  management,  that  the  people 
might  be  enabled  to  participate  in  the  advantages  which  they 
were  meant  by  their  founders  to  dispense. 

Though  eminently  wise  and  beneficial,  even  this  measure  would 
not  be  enough.  The  law  should  require  that  every  town,  borough, 
parish,  and  hamlet  of  which  the  population  may  reach  (say  to 
three  hundred  souls)  shall  pi'ovide  one  or  more  school-houses, 
with  residences  for  teachers,  according:  to  the  educational  wants 
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of  the  district,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants.  Where 
parishes  or  districts  fall  short  of  a  population  of  three  hundred, 
two  may  unite  for  education,  or  that  which  contains  less. than 
the  necessary  complement  may  take  in  a  portion  of  an  adjoin- 
ing district  of  which  the  population  is  excessive.  All  school- 
rooms so  provided  should  be  fitted  up  and  supplied  with  materials 
of  instruction,  agreeably  to  a  pattern  approved  of  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council ;  which  should  likewise  define  the  books 
to  be  used  as  class  books,  leaving  to  local  committees  the  right 
of  selecting  from  the  list  those  which  appear  most  suitable  to 
the  condition  and  requirements  of  the  scholars. 

A  bill  sc  worded  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  threaten  the 
rights  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  incorporated  bodies.  There 
are  more  school-houses  in  England  than  scholars  to  fill  them ; 
some  of  which  owe  their  existence,  like  that  of  Great  Braxted, 
to  the  munificence  of  private  persons  :  while  of  others,  built 
by  public  subscription,  the  property  is  vested,  for  particular 
purposes,  in  trust.  Are  they  to  be  pounced  upon  and  con- 
fiscated, or  shall  the  Legislature  compel  parishes  to  erect  ad- 
ditional school-houses,  when  those  already  in  existence  stand 
empty?  The  objection  is  more  plausible  than  real  —  for 
the  Legislature  is  not  bound  to  notice,  and,  of  course,  will  not 
notice,  existing  school-houses  at  all.  It  will  leave  to  parish 
authorities  the  care  of  settling  how  such  edifices  are  to  be  dealt 
with  —  whether  obtained  by  purchase  or  cession,  or  in  any 
other  way,  from  their  present  proprietors  —  the  single  point  to 
which  it  looks  being  this :  that  no  parish  or  district,  containing' 
more  than  a  fixed  amount  of  population,  shall  be  destitute  of  a 
school-house  and  teacher's  residence  throughout  England.  But 
as  the  proprietors  of  existing  school-houses  are  exactly  that  class 
of  persons  on  whom  the  building  rate,  if  called  for,  must  fall 
with  the  greatest  weight,  we  are  surely  not  impugning  either 
their  good  sense  or  their  liberality,  if  we  assume  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  they  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  rate,  by 
making  over  their  buildings  to  the  parish.  And  as  to  school- 
houses  held  in  trust,  the  trustees  can  easily  be  relieved  from  the 
restraints  under  which  they  now  lie,  by  a  law  which  shall  be 
permissive  only.  They  may  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
and  endeavour  to  compete,  both  as  regards  school-houses  and 
scholars,  with  the  national  scheme.  But  few,  we  suspect,  will 
be  tempted  to  embark  in  so  desperate  an  enterprise :  for  the 
voluntary  against  the  endowed  principle  is  no  fair  match,  par- 
ticularly if  the  value  of  the  instruction  communicated  be  all  on. 
the  side  of  the  latter. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  main- 
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tenance  of  teachers ;  Avhich  must  be  raised,  like  the  poor  fund 
or  the  church  fund,  by  rate  levied  on  all  the  property  of  the 
parish  or  district,  without  exception.  It  need  not,  in  any  case, 
exceed  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  and  ought  to  be  limited  to 
this  amount.  For  there  is  probably  no  district  in  England, 
inhabited  by  three  hundred  persons,  which,  when  all  are  rated 
in  a  like  proportion,  —  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  down  to 
the  occupant  of  a  forty  shilling  cottage,  —  will  not  support 
amply  its  local  teachers,  besides  supplying  its  school  with 
hooks,  slates,  and  every  other  requisite  for  tuition. 

The  school  so  built  and  so  endowed  must  be  open,  free  of 
charge,  to  the  children  of  all  parties  alike  who  are  rated  for 
its  maintenance.  Of  course  the  nature  of  the  instruction  will 
be  pitched  sufficiently  high  to  render  it  an  object  with  tenant 
farmers,  and  the  middle  orders  of  tradesmen  and  shop-keepers, 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  But  there  can  be  no  harm  in  this, 
but  the  reverse ;  for  the  fact  of  having  been  brought  together 
in  their  childhood,  at  task  and  play,  will  serve  to  engender  a 
more  kindly  feeling  among  employers  and  their  servants  in  after 
life  than  generally  prevails  at  this  moment. 

The  general  superintendence  of  each  school  should  devolve 
upon  a  local  committee,  to  be  chosen  by  the  rate-payers,  voting 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  contributions.  But 
it  should  be  provided,  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  the 
churchwardens,  and  all  ministers  of  religion  officiating  within 
the  limits  of  the  parish  or  district,  shall  be,  ex  officio,  members 
of  this  committee. 

It  should  be  the  business  of  the  committee  to  control  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  education  rate ;  to  see  that  the 
school  is  adequately  supplied  with  materials;  and  to  support 
and  encourage  the  teachers  by  frequent  visits  to  the  school 
during  hours  of  work ;  to  suspend  any  or  all  of  them  for  appa- 
rent incompetency,  and  to  dismiss,  should  moral  depravity  be 
proved.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  committee  must  report, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  which 
shall  be  authorised  to  confirm  or  reverse  such  sentence,  ac- 
cording as  the  results  of  further  inquiry  may  suggest. 

In  order  to  provide  competent  teachers  of  both  sexes,  an 
adequate  number  of  training  colleges  must  be  instituted  and 
supported  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council ; 
from  one  or  other  of  which,  local  committees,  acting  for  parishes, 
may  select  teachers  suited  to  the  wants  and  social  and  intellec- 
tual condition  of  their  respective  localities. 

All  schools  supported  out  of  local  rates,  and  furnished  with 
teachers  by  Government  training  institutions,  should  be  regularly 
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inspected  and  reported  upon  by  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of 
schools  ;  such  report  to  be  laid  every  Session  on  the  tables  of 
both  houses  of  Parliament. 

With  respect  to  attendance,  we  believe  that,  for  the  present, 
that  must  be  left  to  the  option  of  children  or  their  parents. 
Neither  would  it  be  just  to  fix  any  one  arbitraiy  standard  of 
instruction,  by  which  all  schools  are  equally  to  be  tried.  This 
point,  however,  ought  to  be  insisted  upon  in  every  instance ; 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  of  a  parish  or  district, 
to  these  the  instruction  communicated  in  the  national  schools 
shall  conform.  In  manufacturing  towns,  for  example,  the 
ordinary  attainments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  will  be 
judiciously  followed  up  by  instruction  in  mechanics,  in  the  con- 
struction and  uses  of  machinery,  in  design,  and  in  chemistry  as 
apjjlied  to  the  arts,  and  so  forth.  In  the  rural  districts,  natural 
history,  agricultural  chemistry,  the  properties  of  light  and  heat, 
horticulture,  and  even  botan}'-,  may  all  be  turned  to  good  prac- 
tical account.  And,  assuming  that  these  subjects  are  well 
taught,  we  have  the  experience  of  Mr.  Dawe's  school  to  con- 
vince us,  that  education  will  not  only  become  popular,  but  that 
it  will  soften  the  manners  as  well  as  elevate  the  tastes  of  the 
rising  generation. 

Finally,  on  the  subject  of  method,  and  the  best  and  most  effec- 
tive means  of  founding  all  knowledge  on  the  religious  principle, 
we  have  nothing  to  add  to  Avhat  has  already  been  stated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Article.  The  schools  of  our  regiments  and  the 
Training  Institution  at  Chelsea,  offer  models  which  cannot  be 
too  faithfully  imitated.  For  it  is  a  gross  insult  upon  the  Church 
of  England  to  assume  that  she  will  lose  ground  on  a  fair  trial 
with  other  sects  ;  or  that  children  who  are  not  dosed,  ad  nauseam, 
with  catechisms  and  liturgical  formularies,  every  day  of  the  week, 
must,  when  they  grow  up,  pass  of  necessity  to  the  conventicle. 

Such  are  the  views  which  we  entertain  of  what  is  not  only  re- 
quired but  practicable  in  this  country.  We  believe,also,  that  when 
accomplished,  all  parties  would  approve  of  it ;  and  we  are  certain 
that  unless  this,  or  something  like  it,  be  done,  the  evils  of  an 
overgrown  and  grossly  ignorant  population  will  soon  force  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  the  most  careless.  Nor  let  us  be 
told  that  ours  is  a  German  scheme ;  and  that  the  present  state 
of  Germany  furnishes  few  proofs  of  its  excellence.  The  present 
state  of  Germany  is  bad  enough,  thanks  to  the  breach  of  pro- 
niises  made  by  Kings  and  Emperors  so  long  ago  as  1814.  But 
it  would  be  ten  times  worse  than  it  is ;  even  worse  than  in  the 
darkest  times  of  1848,  had  not  the  people  learned,  through  the 
influence  of  a  liberal  education,  to  put  some  restraint  upon  their 
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passions,  and  to  make  a  law  to  themselves  amid  anarchy.  Coni- 
mre  all  our  recent  European  revolutions  with  that  of  1794  in 
France,  and  say  whether  education  have  not  a  tendency  to  re- 
strain from  the  commission  of  at  least  the  wildest  crimes;  but  do 
not  lay  to  the  door  of  the  school,  revolts  which  began  and  suc- 
ceeded long  before  the  school  existed. 

But  it  is  needless  to  argue  against  a  point  that  few  reasonable 
persons  would  defend.  The  great  question,  after  all,  is  this ;  to 
whom  shall  England  be  indebted  for  the  boon  of  a  really 
national  system  of  education?  Will  the  minister  who  now 
guides  the  councils  of  the  Crown  earn  this  harvest  of  glory  to 
lumself,  or,  shrinking  from  obstacles  which  the  slightest  show 
of  firmness  must  overbear,  will  he  leave  it  to  be  gathered  iu 
by  another  ? 


Art.  III.  —  1.    Lo   Sfato  Romano   daW  An7io   1815  al  1850. 
Per  LuiGi  Carlo  Fauini.     Vols.  I.  &  II.     Torino  :  1850. 
■     Vol.  III.,  1851. 

2.  The  Roman  State  from  1815  to  1850.  By  LuiGi  Carlo 
Farini.  Translated  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P.     Vols.  I.  and  II,     London:   1851. 

3.  Mcmorie  Storiche  suW  Intervento  Francese  in  Roma  ncl  1849. 
Di  Federico  ToRKE.     Vol.1.     Torino:   1851. 

4.  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d'ltalie  en  1848.  Par  JOSEPH 
Napoleon  Ricciardi,  Ancien  Depute  au  Parlcment  de 
Naples.     Paris:   1850. 

5.  Gli  ultimi  69  Giorni  della  Rep^ihlica  in  Roma.  Napoli : 
1849. 

6.  AlV  Euro-pa.  Annotazioni  storiche  retrospettice  dei  Costi- 
tuzionali  Romani.     Italia:    1851.     (Privately  printed.) 

7.  Gli  idtimi  Rivolgimenti  Italiani.  Di  F.  A.  GuALTERIO. 
Vol  I.    Firenze:   1851. 

8.  Ai  Sifjnori  Tocqueville  e  Falloux,  Lcttera  di  G.  Mazzini^ 
Losanna :   1849. 

TIJ'e  are  not  aware  that  Mesmerism,  in  any  of  its  successive 
developments,  has  as  yet  undertaken  to  foreshadow  great 
political  contingencies.  It  is  a  task  so  difficult,  and  so  far 
transcending  the  ordinary  range  of  human  judgment,  that  the 
higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  minds  seem  almost  to  run  equal 
chances  when  they  approach  it.  The  nudtitude  of  disturbing 
circumstances  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  their  play,  alike 
powerful  and  capricious,  commonly  derange  the  best  calculations 
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which  the  care  and  wit  of  man  can  devise  ;  and  a  knack  of  lucky 
conjecture,  an  order  of  faculties  resembling  that  which  solves 
conundrums,  often  seems  to  be  more  successful  in  its  hits  than 
comprehensive  mental  grasp  or  the  closest  logical  continuity. 

Yet,  although  the  forms  which  are  to  emerge  out  of  a  crisis 
are  thus  difficult  to  predict,  such  cases  have  often  happened  as 
satisfy  the  common  understanding  of  the  world,  that  the  crisis 
itself  must  shortly  come.  One  of  these,  for  all  who  have  given 
their  minds  to  it,  is,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  the  present 
case  of  the  Roman  or  Papal  States.  As,  when  we  see  a  ship 
about  to  be  launched,  with  the  downward  slope  before  her,  and 
the  props  or  stays  about  her,  we  need  no  prophet  to  acquaint 
us  that,  so  soon  as  these  hindrances  are  knocked  away,  the  mass 
must  move,  and  that  pretty  briskly ;  in  like  manner  the  slide 
lies  prepared,  down  which  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  is 
rapidly,  and  perhaps  precipitously,  to  descend,  so  soon  as  its 
artificial  and  purely  mechanical  supports  shall  be  withdrawn. 
!N"or  is  it  less  plain  in  this  case  than  in  the  former,  that  the 
effect  will  follow  upon  its  cause  when  the  latter  is  permitted  to 
operate  with  freedom.  But  the  ship  descends  to  ride  proudly 
on  the  waters :  that  vessel  of  state,  with  which  we  are  com- 
paring it,  will  sink  like  lead  into  their  unfathomable  abyss. 

A  course  of  historical  traditions  in  a  conservative  sense, 
derived  from  the  period  of  the  last  war,  has  imbued  us  Britons 
with  predispositions  so  favourable  to  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes,  as  to  counterbalance,  pro  tanto,  the  strong  Anti-papal  sen- 
timent of  the  country.  The  downfall  of  this  power  is  linked  in" 
our  recollections  with  the  sanguinary  propagandism  of  the  great 
French  Revolution  :  its  restoration,  with  the  triumphs  of  British 
arms  and  the  return  of  general  peace.  Ugly  tales,  indeed,  reached 
us,  though  piecemeal,  during  the  reign  of  Gregory  XVI.  But 
in  politics  the  English  are  a  forgiving  people :  their  wrath  rises 
slowly,  and,  when  risen,  it  is  easily  turned  away  by  any  indica- 
tion of  a  desire  to  amend.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  pleasant, 
in  another  it  is  almost  ludicrous,  to  look  back  upon  the  recep- 
tion which  was  generally  given  in  this  country  to  the  reforming 
measures  of  Pius  IX.  Warning  voices  might,  indeed,  be 
heard  :  the  voices  of  those  who  perceived,  in  the  measures  of 
the  Pontiff,  by  far  too  much  of  what  the  Greeks  called  to 
(popTLKov;  a  resolution,  or  a  tendency  equivalent  to  a  resolu- 
tion, to  have  a  maximum  of  credit  for  a  minimum  of  perform- 
ance, a  maximum  of  show,  with  a  minimum  of  substance  :  and 
at  the  same  time  either  an  utter  ignorance  or  a  very  culpable 
recklessness  as  to  the  consequences  likely  to  attend  upon  osten- 
tatious and  theatrical,  not  to  say  charlatan  and  mountebank, 
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politics ;  as  to  the  dangers  of  that  unsettling  process  which  they 
generatc  in  the  common  mind,  and  the  reacting  dangers  of 
the  refluent  tide  of  angry  disappointment.  To  few,  however, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  was  given  the  discerning  eye  ;  and 
Pius  IX.  was  speedily  invested,  not  only  with  every  virtue,  but 
with  every  talent,  under  heaven.  The  first  two  years  of  his 
reign  present  to  us  a  continuous  and  brilliant  political  romance. 
The  events  of  that  time  in  the  Koraan  States  already  seem  wholly 
without  any  matter-of-fact  or  historical  character ;  colour,  form, 
and  motion  are  all  borrowed  from  the  ideal.  Ariosto  or  Boiardo 
could  hardly  match  or  paint  them.  A  benignant  visage,  a 
majestic  head,  a  throne  looking  towards  both  worlds,  and  claim- 
ing to  be  the  link  between  them,  the  sweet  yet  sonorous  music 
of  a  voice  which  blends  in  one  the  highest  assumptions  of 
religion  and  the  plain  palpable  dictates  of  humanity  and  justice, 
the  rapid  succession  of  its  utterances,  each  one  seeming  to  rise 
higher  than  before,  a  nation  dissolved  in  joy  and  tears,  grown 
men  thrown  back  upon  the  wildness  of  childhood  by  the 
vehemence  and  height  of  their  exultation  ;  and  all  this  not 
inconveniently  near,  so  that  the  curious  eye  should  separate 
between  the  tinsel  and  the  gold,  the  diamond  and  the  paste, 
but  at  the  exactest  distance,  not  too  much  for  interest,  ample 
and  abundant  for  illusion,  and  for  that  mellowing  tone  which 
conceals  while  it  harmonises  and  enchants  :  such  was  the 
picture,  as  we  viewed  it  in  our  simplicity,  of  those  halcyon 
days  ;  like  a  myth  brought  down  from  fable  into  fact,  or  like 
the  opening  of  some  new  Apocalypse, — the  anticipation,  in  this 
vale  of  tears,  of  the  better  and  higher  land,  into  which  neither 
cruelty  nor  defilement,  neither  fraud  nor  force,  can  enter. 

*  The  earth  and  every  common  sight 

To  rae  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream.'  * 
We  may  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  world's  history  in  vain  to 
find  a  parallel  to  that  extraordinary  time  ;  not,  however,  for 
glory,  —  not  for  power  developed, — not  for  progress  achieved 
and  realised,  —  but  for  the  unhappy  issuing  of  the  best  inten- 
tions into  wholesale  harlequinade  ;  for  brilliancy  of  mere  glitter 
in  the  scene,  and  impenetrability  of  dense  delusion  in  the 
spectators. 

Such  was  the  first  act  of  the  disastrous  piece,  which  opened 
out,  as  it  proceeded,  into  the  Year  of  Revolutions  for  Europe, 
and   for  Rome  into  the  foul  murder  of  Rossi,  the  flight    or 

*  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the  Recollections  of  Childhood. 
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truancy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  joint  invasion  and  occupation  of 
the  country  by  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Naples.  And  we 
Enghsh  have  looked  on  with  a  kind  of  stupid  and  bewildered 
wonderment ;  conscious  that  something  has  gone  very  wrong, 
but  not  knowing  exactly  what ;  partly  befooled  by  mendacious 
*  correspondents ' ;  partly  unwilling  to  suspect  French  generals 
and  statesmen  of  deliberate  and  continued  falsehood,  told  in  the 
face  of  the  world  and  for  the  purposes  of  despotism;  pa.rtly 
haunted  by  the  traces  of  certain  dreams  that  we  had  a  little 
while  ago,  about  a  pope,  the  quintessence  of  wisdom  as  well  as 
benevolence,  who,  with  a  wave  of  his  sceptre,  had  called  back 
the  golden  age  ;  partly  possessed  with  a  dim  notion,  that  only 
Roman  Catholic  Powers  have  an  interest  in  the  Roman  State ; 
partly  hugging,  with  impenetrable  contentment,  our  own  ex- 
emption from  the  revolutionary  scourge,  and  satisfied  on  the 
whole  to  let  the  world  wag. 

All  these  reasons  we  summarily  thrust  aside ;  so  far,  at  least, 
as  to  open  a  way  for  our  pressing  upon  the  public  mind  a  serious 
consideration  of  the  case  of  the  Roman  States.  England,  which 
vibrates  to  every  shock  that  society  anywhere  receives,  must 
not  exempt  herself  from  the  law  of  sympathy  and  brotherhood, 
only  because  the  firm  tone  of  her  system  enables  her  to  endure 
the  pulsation  under  which  a  poorer  fibre  would  give  way.  The 
people  of  the  Roman  States  are  made  of  bone  and  sinew,  and 
nerve,  and  flesh  and  blood,  like  other  men:  and  it  is  an  ab- 
surdity, not  worth  argumentative  confutation,  to  hold,  that 
the  civil  and  social  relations  and  political  rights,  which  apper- 
tain to  them  as  men,  are  to  be  handled  only  by  the  adherents 
of  those  who  stand  in  a  particular  connexion  with  the  head  of 
their  government  as  Roman  Catholics.  In  France,  indeed,  we 
have  been  told,  with  very  sufficient  distinctness,  that  the  Roman 
subjects  are  elected  to  a  perpetual  martyrdom  for  the  good  of 
the  Papal  Church.  All  the  honours  of  that  martyrdom  they" 
are  to  enjoy,  together  with  their  traditions,  and  the  gains 
arising  from  the  resort  of  travellers  to  the  capital :  but  martyrs 
they  are  to  be,  —  politically  dead,  shut  out  from  those  principles 
of  government  M-hich  are  the  vital  conditions  of  society,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  idea.  Other  nations  may  claim  liberty  of 
conscience  ;  but  this  would  too  rudely  jostle  the  tender  suscep- 
tibilities of  a  Supreme  Pontiff.  Other  nations  may  vote  their 
own  taxes,  but  the  Romans  are  to  be  purely  passive  in  that 
matter;  other  nations  are  to  delimit  for  themselves  the  pos- 
sessions and  status  of  the  clergy,  but  the  process  is  to  be  pre- 
cisely inverted  for  some  three  millions  of  people  in  central  Italy, 
because  a  temporal  power,  conferred  upon  the  Church  by  events. 
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and  harmonising  with  the  state  and  exigencies  of  society  when 
it  was  acquired,  is  now  to  be  maintained  in  defiance  of  all  those 
.  xigencies,  upon  the  palpably  manufactured  i)retext,  that  it  has 
grown  into  and  become  inseparable  from  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  the  Pope. 

While  the  Pope  is  the  great  political  beggar  of  the  world, 
could  be  deposed  to-morrow  by  ninety-nine  votes  out  of  every 
liiindrcd  in  a  free  assembly  of  his  lay  subjects,  and  depends 
trom  day  to  day  upon  the  breath  of  foreign  authorities,  he  is 
not  content,  forsooth,  to  hold  his  temporal  [)Owcr  upon  any 
titles,  or  subject  to  any  condition,  so  precarious  as  that  to 
which  his  protectors  themselves  submit,  and  which  he  himself 
•  "ognises  in  their  cases—  the  consent,  namely,  of  the  governed. 
t  us  examine  the  composition  of  the  diplomatic  body  at  the 
irt  of  Pius  in  1848.  There  are  the  representatives  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  accredited  from  sovereigns  themselves  symbols 
oi'  the  popular  principle,  and  substitutes  for  the  rival  claimants 
under  the  principle  of  absolute  hereditary  right.  There  is  the 
:uiibassador  of  the  French  liepublic,  erected  upon  the  ruins  of 
kingship,  but  on  the  instant  acknowledged  by  the  Pope.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  royalty  now  prostrate  in  the  dust  was 
i:-i|f  of  revolutionary  origin;  but  from  the  very  hour  of  its 
I'hth  that  too  had  the  recognition  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  There 
i^  the  envoy  of  Sicily,  which  has  broken  the  duress  of  Naples 
ior  a  moment,  although  it  is  presently  to  be  reduced,  and  reduced 
not  by  foreign  but  by  domestic  arms.  There  is  the  minister  of 
Belgium,  a  country  owing  its  political  existence  to  its  own 
exertions,  which  emancipated  it  from  Holland.  There  is  Cas- 
tillani,  the  minister  of  Venice :  of  Venice  assured  to  Austria 
\)\  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  under  which  the  Papal  throne  itself 
Milisists;  of  Venice,  which  exists  in  independence  solely  by  the 
right,  and  amidst  the  convulsive  struggles,  of  revolution  ;  of 
Venice,  pressed  at  the  very  moment  by  the  Austrian  arn)S,  and 
consoled  under  that  pressure  by  the  following  address,  in  auto- 
graph, from  the  Pontiff: — 'God  give  his  blessing  to  Venice, 

'  and    DELIVER     IIEU     FROM     THE     CALAMITIES     &iHE    APPRE- 

'  HENDS,  in  such  manner  as  in  the  infinite  resources  of  His 
'  Providence  shall  please  him  for  the  purpose.  27  June,  1848. 
'■  Pius,  pp.  ix.' 

Very  good :  here  is  a  Lamannais- Ventura  Pope,  the  beau- 
idral  of  theocratic  revolution,  owning  no  allegiance  to  things  as 
tin  y  are,  drawing  no  lines  of  division  between  the  processes  of 
bit-by-bit  and  root-and-branch,  and  consecrating,  at  every  point 
of  the  compass,  in  the  most  varied  and  authentic  forms,  the 
principle  that  every  nation   may  fix   and   settle  for  itself  who 

VOL.  XCV.    NO.    CXCIV.  B  B 
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shall  be  its  governors,  taking  down  the  old  and  setting  up  the 
new  at  its  discretion,  and  that  none  shall  on  that  account  suffer 
any  detriment  in  its  religious  rights  and  privileges,  or  lose  caste 
in  its  relations  to  the  head  and  centre  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Nay,  even  in  the  mood  of  reaction,  what  was  the  language  of, 
the  Pontiff:  '  I  cannot  mingle  in  this  war;  you  are  all  alike 
*  my  children.'  That  is  to  say,  nations  and  communities  of 
men  are  not  to  be  called  to  account  by  spiritual,  any  more  than 
by  temporal,  power,  for  the  changes  they  may  choose  to  make 
in  their  laws  or  in  their  rulers. 

But  now  let  the  same  principle  which  liad  handled,  re- 
modelled, overthrown,  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  gross  outrage,  or  of  ludicrous  failure  to 
attain  the  purposes  of  government,  as  on  account  of  inadequacy 
to  make  a  full  reply  to  the  demands  of  modern  civilisation, 
proceed  to  try  the  same  processes  upon  that  hierocracy,  which 
in  theory  is  the  scandal  and  the  laughing  stock  of  Europe,  the 
grand  lusus  natures  of  the  political  creation,  and  which  in  prac- 
tice is  too  rotten  to  bear  the  rummaging  of  effective  reform  ;  and 
how  strange  is  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Pontifical  visage  I 
Sauce  for  the  gander  is  not,  it  seems,  to  be  sauce  for  the  goose. 
The  sanctity  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  infects  all  it  touches: 
and  the  mundane  terrestrial  instruments  of  taxation,  police, 
soldiery,  courts,  gaols,  and  the  like  which  it  employs,  must  not 
be  subjected  to  the  rude  touch  of  human  hands.  When  the 
Romans  do  that  very  thing  which  so  many  other  nations  have 
done  with  the  Pope's  sanction,  ■ —  that  is  to  say,  get  rid  of  their 
old  government  and  choose  a  new  one,  —  then  we  find  we  are  in 
a  new  element  altogether,  and  the  very  same  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion, which  to  others  is  allowed,  for  them  is  visited  by  ex- 
communication, or  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  These 
things  are  worth  looking  into. 

iSow,  let  us  at  the  outset  disclaim  all  intention  of  assailing 
that  spiritual  supremacy.  The  question  before  us  is  a  questioa 
of  social  and  political  justice.  It  is  in  our  view  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  papal  supremacy  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  more 
strengthened  or  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  temporal- 
power;  but  let  us,  above  and  before  all  things,  have  fair  play; 
and  do  not  let  us  conceal  religious  or  sectarian  objects  under 
the  plea  of  that  natural  and  general  justice,  which  is  anterior  to 
and  independent  of  them.  Let  us  inquire  frankly  whether  the 
Papal  power  ought  to  stand  or  to  fall  upon  these  last-named 
grounds.  Any  covert  purpose,  giving  a  colour  to  our  ideas,  and 
a  bias  to  our  arguments,  apart  from  the  true  bearings  of  the 
question,  would  at  once  be  detected,  and  would  raise  a  counter 
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influence  of  the  same  illcpitimntc  kind,  and  (niite  as  cftcctivc. 
^England  said  Aye  to  the  restoration  of  tlic  Pope  a  gencntion 
back  on  tlie  grounds  of  justice,  without  fear  of  being  told  that 
tjhe  Romanised  by  so  doing;  in  like  manner  let  her  say  No  to 
his  continuance  in  his  soNcreignty  now,  without  fear  of  sinister 
imputations,  if  she  is  convinced  that  justice  asks  it,  but  only 
with  and  on  condition  of  that  conviction.  And  let  it  by  no 
means  be  objected,  that  language  like  this  ought  not  to  be  used 
■with  regard  to  a  foreign  Power.  It  ought  not  to  be  used  of  a 
foreign  Power,  but  it  may  and  ought  to  be  used  of  a  foreign 
pupjjct.  He  that  consents  to  hold  a  throne  in  virtue  of  the 
military  occu|)ation  of  his  country  by  foreign  armies,  without 
any  rational  exppctation  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  ter- 
minate and  give  place  to  one  more  natural,  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  at  all;  he  lias  given  over  his  sovereignty  to 
anybody  and  everybody,  and  has  conferred  upon  niankind  at 
large  a  right  to  discuss  the  question  of  its  continuance  with  as 
little  rcfcrve  as  if  every  one  of  Adam's  children  had  to  give  a 
separate  and  authoritative  vote  upon  it. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  proceed  upon  the  abstract  objec- 
tion to  clerical  governnient,  strong  as  it  undoubtedly  is.  We 
are  of  those  who  object  to  uprooting  any  thing  until  after  it 
has  been  well  considered  what  is  to  succeed,  and  made  reasonably 
certain  that  the  contemplated  change  will  be  an  improvement. 
We  understand  and  sympathise  with,  the  feelings  of  persons 
who,  without  much  positive  admiration  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment, have,  nevertheless,  been  so  keenlv  alive  to  the  great  risks, 
both  political  and  religions,  which  might  follow  upon  its  dissolu- 
tion, that  they  have  clung,  beyond  hope  and  against  hope,  to  the 
desire  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  some  tolerable  terms  of  com- 
position between  the  Papal  thione,  with  the  sacerdotal  apparatus 
about  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  civilisation  of  our  time, 
with  its  political  accompaniments  on  the  other,  might  be  de- 
vised. But  the  resistless  teaching  of  experience  has  brought 
lis  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  terms  can  be  found.  Mo- 
rarchv  has  shown  itself  in  many  countries,  and,  we  trust,  will 
ehow  itself  in  more,  capable  ot  such  adaptation  to  the  times, 
that  it  has,  as  it  were,  started  v.itli  renovated  youth  upon  the 
path  of  ii  new,  yet  honourable  and  useful  existence.  Such  it 
is  in  Eng'and  :  such,  as  we  trust,  to  name  no  more,  in  Belgium 
and  Sardinia.  Hut  our  belief  is,  first,  that  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment has  experimentally  demonstrated  its  incapability  of  re- 
ceiving these  adaptations  ;  and,  secondly,  that,  on  account  of 
th:it  incapability,  it  must  very  sjieedily  cease  and  determine. 
AiiQX  establishing  these  propositions,  we  shall  proceed  to  press 
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the  importance  of  full  discussion,  or,  in  the  popular  phrase, 
ventilation  of  the  questions,  so  momentous  for  Italy,  for  Europe, 
and  for  Christendom,  —  what  is  and  what  ought  to  follow, 
when  the  antique  shadowy  projection  upon  the  scene  of  Time, 
that  gift  of  Constantine, 

,  .  .  quella  dote 
Clie  da  te  prese  il  primo  ricco  padre, 

together  with  all  its  real  historical  accretions,  shall  have  come  to 
be  numbered  simply  witii  the  things  that  were. 
We  ask  then, — 

1.  Can  the  Temporal  Government  of  the  Popes  accommodate 
itsplf  to  Constitutional  forms? 

2.  If  not,  can  it  or  ought  it  to  endure? 

3.  If  not,  then  in  what  manner  should  the  political  void  be 
filled,  and  the  See  of  Rome  provided  for,  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  subjects,  the  disappointment  of  revolu- 
tionary speculations  in  Italy,  or  elsewhere,  and  the  just  claims 
of  the  See  itself  as  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  the  largest  among 
Christian  Communions  ? 

The  first  question,  then,  to  be  examined  is  this,  —  Can  the 
Pnpal  Government  accommodate  itself  to  Constitutional  forms? 
Or,  to  illustrate  the  question  by  a  needful  paraphrase,  we  ask, 
not  only  whether  it  might  in  the  abstract  bear  this  accommoda- 
tion ;  not  only  whether  it  be  demonstrable,  or  not,  that  no  such 
thing  can  take  |)lace ;  but  rather,  and  chiefly,  is  it  within  the 
circle,  however  libei'ally  drawn,  of  reasonable  probability, — is  it 
wi'hin  the  moral  conditions  of  the  times  and  the  men,  that  any- 
such  adaptation  should  be  brought  about? 

In  making  the  inquiry  what  answer  should  be  given  to  this 
question,  we  may  ])roceed,  either  by  the  light  of  abstract  argu- 
ment, or  by  that  of  experience. 

"When  we  look  at  the  abstract  question,  we  are  met  at  once 
by  this  insuperable  difficulty.  Rare  in  Pagan  times,  the  col- 
lisions of  the  Church  with  the  State  have,  ever  since  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel,  made  up  a  large  and  essential  part  of 
the  history  of  the  world.  Tiiis  marked  diffei'ence  has  followed 
naturally  upon  the  enormous  change  which  Christianity  brought 
abcut  in  the  religious  element  of  society.  Before  its  promulga- 
tion, both  civil  and  religious  affairs  were  reducible  simply  to  the 
standard  of  human  will  and  choice ;  all  things,  therefore,  in  the 
last  resort  were  Caesar's;  but  now  we  have  a  new  Canon, — 
*  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar's,  and  unto  God 

*  Inferno,  xix.  116. 
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*  the  things  that  be  God's.'  Of  the  breadth  and  range  of  this 
latter  category  we  are  not  now  to  treat.  Witliout  doubt,  it  has 
been  widened  enormously,  at  different  times,  Irotn  the  operation 
of  motives  more  or  less  corrupt.  But,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
exists.  Wherever  there  is  Christianity,  there  is  a  system  pro- 
fessing to  influence  vitally  the  opinions  and  actions  of  men,  by 
motives,  machinery,  and  sancti(.)ns,  originally  independent  of  the 
State,  an  imperiam  in  impcrio  by  birth. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is,  —  Can  collision  possibly  be 
avoided  between  this  spiritual  authority  and  the  civil  power? 
Our  kinsmen  of  the  United  States  promise  to  solve  this  problem 
for  us:  and  along  with  reaping-machines,  yachts  to  sail  with 
railway  speed,  Hobbs's  locks,  and  Colt's  revolvers,  we  are  to 
owe  to  them  a  recipe  for  a  system  of  perfect  and  equal  religious 
freedom,  free  alike  from  connexion  and  collision  with  the 
State.  But  this  echo  from  America  is  no  answer  for  an  old 
European  country.  Beyond  the  Atlantic  it  really  aj)pears,  that 
things  civil  and  things  spiritual  move  in  their  separate  spheres, 
without  any  need  for  an  arbiter  between  them  ;  although,  if  one 
were  required,  there  can  be  littli;  doubt  within  which  of  the  two 
he  would  be  found.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Scotland,  or  in  ICngland, 
much  less  is  it  so  in  any  other  P^uropean  country.  With  Euro- 
pean ideas,  habits,  and  institutions,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  points  of  contact  and  of  intersection  in  the  respective 
orbits  of  Churches  and  States  are  numerous  and  sharp,  and 
absolutely  demand  the  presence  of  an  um[iire,  or  else  the  recog- 
nition of  a  power  and  competency  in  one  of  these  to  overrule, 
in  case  of  conflict,  the  volitions  of  the  other. 

Now,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  except  one,  this  necessity 
is  recognised  and  met  in  a  particular  manner.  In  every  country 
of  Europe,  except  one,  wiien  collision  arises  between  the  civil 
and  the  religious  power  in  the  external  forum,  and  there  alone 
it  can  arise,  because  there  alone  does  the  former  claim,  or  can  it 
enforce,  dominion,  it  is  settled  in  one  way  ;  the  civil  power,  as 
the  earthly  judge  and  measure  of  its  own  responsibilities,  over- 
rules, and  the  ecclesiastical  power  submits.  The  universal 
sense  of  Christendom  seems  to  recognise  this,  and  this  only,  as 
the  proper  method  of  solution  in  the  formidable  and  disastrous 
cases  where  such  conflicts  of  authority  arise.  No  doubt  this 
power,  like  every  other  however  lawfully  owned,  may  be  abused ; 
it  may  be  pushed  to  injustice  ;  it  may  be  betrayed  by  cowardly 
or  frauduknt  surrender:  that  is  not  the  point:  enough  for  the 
present  argument,  that  it  is  a  power  owned  by  the  State,  and 
lawfully  so  owned. 

We  say  the  universal  sense  of  Christendom.     For  not  only 
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do  all  countries  outside  the  Roman  border,  whether. absolute,' 
constitutional,  or  republican  in  their  form  of  Government,  bear 
direct  witness  to  this  principle,  but  indirectly,  and  in  a  strange 
and  monstrous  form,  the  States  of  the  Church  themselves  bear 
similar  testimony.  Even  there  we  do  not  see  the  intolerable 
anomaly  of  a  State  obeying  in  the  civil  sphere  the  dictates  of 
the  Church.  The  dilemma  is  effectually  avoided  in  another 
way.  There  is  no  State  at  all.  There  are  communes,  munici- 
palities, provinces,  with  their  executive  officers  and  their  Board- 
legislation  in  matters  of  Lilliputian  scale;  there  is  a  Senator  of 
Rome  to  boot,  the  pale  and  thin  Spectre  of  an  august  idea; — all 
these  are  the  alphabet  and  disjuncta  viemhra  of  a  State ;  but 
State  there  is  none ;  no  living  central  authority,  combining,, 
summing  up,  animating,  and  governing  the  whole :  no  organ  of 
the  common  life ;  no  one  legitimate  depository  of  those  ideas, 
traditions,  and  affections,  which  make  a  man  feel  that  a  large 
part  of  his  own  existence  is  inseparably  welded  with  that  of 
what  he  calls  his  country.  If  our  sober-minded  fellow-country- 
men lament  the  wildness  with  which  the  Italians,  and  the 
Roman  Italians  most  of  all,  pursued,  in  1848,  the  vision  of 
national  independence,  yet  let  us  reflect,  in  their  excuse,  that  the 
space,  filled  in  our  minds  with  all  manner  of  things  glorious,  is, 
of  necessity,  an  aching  void  in  theirs;  for,  unless  we  plunge 
into  an  intolerably  distant  past,  where  is  the  Roman  of  noble 
and  ardent  soul  to  find  that  food  for  his  social  nature,  and  his 
public  affections,  which  is  supplied  to  every  one  of  us  from  boy-, 
hood  in  large  redundance  by  the  long  and  shining  annals  of  our 
fatherland?  Rome  has  had  no  State  at  all,  no  hierarchy  of  political 
offices,  transmitted  from  man  to  man  through  schools  of  states- 
men, and  gathered  up  into  a  whole.  All  the  functions  of  civil 
government  were  performed,  we  say  not  how  abominably  ill, 
but  in  detail  and  in  isolation  one  from  another ;  in  the  lower 
grades  they  were  performed  by  laymen ;  as  the  scale  rose  from 
these  to  higher  duties,  every  thing  ])assed  into  the  hands  of  ec- 
clesiastics, of  prelates,  of  monsignori,  of  cardinals,  and  terminated 
in  the  Consistory  and  the  Pope ;  so  that  all  the  higher  functions 
of  the  State  life  became  simply  an  incidental  and  secondary  part 
of  the  organisation  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church. 

It  may  be  said,  and  we  do  not  deny  but  maintain  it,  that 
this  was  for  our  day  an  absurdity.  It  was  and  is  so ;  yet,  as 
tried  by  the  weights  and  measures  of  a  practical  man,  even  aa 
absurdity  is  better  than  an  impossibility.  For  at  any  rate  it- 
leaves  the  subject  in  the  world  of  actual  existences,  and  while 
there  is  life  there  is  hope.  Our  fear,  our  painful  conviction  is, 
that  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  substitute   con- 
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stitutional  government  for  despotism  in  the  lloman  States 
have  been,  and  have  been  sliown  by  experiment  to  be,  attempts 
to  remove  indeed  an  absurdity,  but  to  substitute  for  it  an 
impossibility. 

For  under  a  constitutional  system,  the  State,  which  has  here- 
tofore been  nothing  in  the  world  except  an  accidental  and 
subordinate  department  of  the  working  of  a  great  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  leaps  into  real,  palpable  existence,  and  must  and 
will  have  all  those  vital  functions  which  belong  to  an  organ  of 
civil  govex'nment.  It  nnist  take  into  its  own  hands  the  pro- 
tection of  person  and  property  against  violence,  the  adjustment 
of  all  civil  rights  as  between  individuals  and  classes,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  conditions  on  which  property  may  be  held,  the 
division  of  civil  powers  between  all  the  constitutional  bodies  of 
the  State,  the  absolute  and  exclusive  control  of  the  levying  of 
taxes  and  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  the  maintenance 
of  public  order,  the  right  of  making  war  and  making  peace,  the 
grand  debate  of  liberty  of  conscience;  and  yet  one  thing  more, 
the  most  vital  of  them  all,  the  sole  prerogative  of  determining 
the  limits  of  its  own  province  of  action.  In  England  we  do 
not  speak  of  this  or  that  power  as  belonging  to  the  Legislature, 
but  we  tell  out  boldly  the  principle  of  our  Constitution,  under 
tiie  name  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  or  more  properly 
of  the  Legislature.  A  phrase  which,  among  us,  is  for  practical 
purposes  well  understood,  and  being  so  understood,  it  is  invalu- 
able. No  specification  of  legislative  powers  could  exhaust  the 
list ;  and,  besides,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  good  government 
that  it  provides  a  definitive  issue  for  all  questions  which  may 
arise:  the  difficulty  of  human  fiallibility  must  still  encumber  it; 
but  the  question  of  jurisdiction  it  universally  and  absolutely 
solves.  To  admit,  however,  of  the  safe  profession  and  safe  use 
of  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  is  the  felicity  of  inherited  as  opposed 
to  manufactured  liberties.  We  do  not  assert  it  for  a  State  in 
the  lloman  provinces,  which,  as  we  see,  is  a  thing  yet  to  be 
created.  AVhat  we  do  contend  is,  that  no  State  endowed  with 
less  than  the  powers  we  have  enumerated  above, — no  State  which 
does  not  possess  them,  either  absolutely  or  subject  only  to  known, 
limited,  and  secondary  exceptions,  —  answers  fully  to  its  name ; 
and  that  no  State  is  a  constitutional  State  which  does  not, 
whether  directly  or  mediately,  give  an  effective  control  over  all 
of  them  to  the  governed. 

Now,  how  could  this  be  in  Home?  In  the  first  place,  the 
head  of  the  State  is  a  Pluralist.  He  has  another  function,  in- 
finitely grander  and  more  important  than  his  fourth-rate 
sovereignty :   he  is  in  incessant  contact  with  a  train  of  higher 
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interests :  there  is  notliing  to  secure,  nothing  to  render  likely, 
an  uniformity  of  movement  between  that  train  of  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  interests,  and  the  series  of  particular  and  local 
concerns  appertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  State. 
They  must,  therefore,  often  or  sometimes  clash.  When  they 
do,  the  Pope  must,  as  in  duty  bound,  follow  the  more  powerful 
attraction.  If  he  did  not,  Gallicanism  would  soon  come  afresh 
into  fashion,  and  means  would  be  found  of  getting  rid  of  him. 
This  Avill  do  after  a  sort,  while  there  is  no  State  at  all ;  but  a 
State  must  as  such  be  supreme  in  its  own  sphere,  whereas  a 
Roman  State  must  at  all  times  be  prepared,  and  at  many  times 
required,  to  see  what  it  deems  its  own  interests  postponed  to 
those  of  something  and  somebody  else.  It  does  not  mend  the 
mutter  to  say.  Yes,  but  the  interests  postponed  are  civil,  while 
the  interests  preferred  are  spiritual.  The  Roman  will  justly 
say.  Where  is  it  written,  or  when  Avas  it  believed  or  avowed, 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  God  that  the  civil  interests  of  one  nation 
shall  be  permanently  marred  on  the  plea  of  promoting  the 
spiritual  interests  of  another?  And  the  sure  upshot  of  such  a 
doctrine  will  be  this ;  not  that  he  will  sacrifice  what  touches 
hin:i<elr,  his  parents,  his  children,  his  wife,  his  friends,  his 
country,  to  such  a  chimera ;  but  that  he  will  say,  the  beneficent 
purposes  of  God  the  common  Father,  in  endowing  us  with 
social  instincts  and  capacities,  are  themselves  a  law  written  in 
the  heart  of  man,  anterior  to  the  donation  of  Matilda  or  the 
descent  of  Charlemagne,  and,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  clearly 
referable  to  a  celestial  origin.  His  conclusion  from  the  premises 
scarcely  needs  to  be  clothed  in  words  of  ours.  It  is  as  certain 
as  the  recurrence  of  the  sunrise ;  and  we  think  every  devout 
Roman  Catholic  should  consider  well,  while  yet  there  is  time, 
that  if  we  tell  the  Roman  subject,  that  the  Papal  religion  re- 
quires his  permanent  exclusion  from  political  freedom,  he  will 
purchase  the  freedom  and  pay  the  price  for  it. 

But  this  personal  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  to  discharge  the 
essential  duties  of  the  head  of  a  constitutional  State,  or  indeed 
of  a  State  at  all,  is  but  a  narrow  form  of  a  much  larger  question. 
The  old  conti'oversy  of  centuries  stands  before  us :  how  are  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  to  agree  ?  that  is,  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  they  have  agreed  heretofore:  how  are  they  to  arrange 
for  the  settlement  of  their  differences?  And  now  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  are  dealing  with  real  not  speculative  difficulties. 
For,  first  of  all,  here  is  a  caste  which  has  been  in  possession  for 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years;  and  has  during  that  time 
pretty  well  feathered  its  nest  in  laws,  in  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions, in  possessions,  and  in  usages.      Numerically  strong. 
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M.r  they  arc  many  scores  of  thousands,  they  arc  morally  stronger 
tVoni  their  political  advantages,  from  the  public  veneration  for 
thiir  function  and  liiith  in  its  efficacy,  from  the  good  deeds  and 
1  lions  offices  of  many  among  them,  especially  the  parochial 
(krgy,  and  from  close  association  of  interest  and  community  of 
feeling  with  the  same  class,  which  may  be  counted  almost  by 
millions,  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the  Roman   Catholic 

•nmmunion.  Consider  the  huge  pro])erties  possessed  by  this 
.lass  in  the  Roman  States.  Consider  the  legal  immunities,  the 
jirivileged  inequality  of  social  status  which  they  enjoy.  Consider 
that  in  the  Roman  States  alone  of  all  the  Italian  mainland, 
the  huge  broom  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  career  of 
i(tn(iuest,  failed  to  sweep  away  for  good  the  previously  existing 
~y<tem  of  jurisprudence:  that  the  Canon  Law  bodily,  and  in 

-  widest  amplitude  of  sense,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  country. 
The  Government  must  be  in  whole  or  in  part  ecclesiastical; 
and  ecclesiastical  persons  must  not  be  responsible  to  lay  tri- 
bunals. Liberty  of  conscience,  the  sure  attendant  upon  free 
liK-titutions  in  their  second  stage  if  not  in  their  first,  cannot 
-tand  with  the  Papal  crown.  The  doctrine  that  the  Church 
lias  no  temporal  power,  has  just  been  denounced  from  Rome, 
nid  this  when  taught  not  in  I^ome  itself,  but  at  Turin.  How, 
in  the  name  of  connnon  sense,  is  a  Constitutional  system  to 
A  (irk  under  these  conditions?     Are  the  Roman  Deputies  to  be 

-trained,  for  example,  from  passing  any  Bill  that  will   affisct 

urch  pi'operty  under  any  circumstances?     Well,  but  if  they 

1  1  i)ass  it,  they  will  incur   the    penalty   of  excommunication, 

which  it  will  be   the  duty  of  the  Pope  himself  to   fulminate 

linst   them.     Are  their  secular  hands  to  remodel  the  Canon 

A?    or,  are    they  only  to  pass  such    measures    as  may  be 

iisistcnt  with  it;  that  is,  are  they  to  be  nothing  more  tlian  an 
'N<  rgrown  munici[)al  corporation  for  enacting  bye-laws,  to  run 
through  the  whole  Roman  State,  where  no  higher  authority  pre- 
vents tiiem?  Nay,  it  will  be  replied,  but  the  Pope  is  supreme 
<\cn  over  the  Canon  Law,  and  when  he  gives  his  sanction  to  a 
1)111,  its  authority  will  become  absolute  and  supreme.  The  Pope! 
lie  is  the  great  Canon  Law  manufacturer.  Off  his  own  bat,  or 
w  1th  the  aid  only  of  the  cardinals  appointed  by  the  Papal  chair, 
lie  is  continually  adding  to  the  corpus  of  this  Canon  Law.  His 
Parliament  then  is  to  send  Bills  up  to  him,  which  he  is  to  throw 
back  again,  as  Munchausen,  when  he  was  fired  upon,  caught  the 
balls  and  flung  them  back  like  pellets;   he  is  to  say  '  Gentlemen, 

*  I  am  very  sorry   for   it,  but  this  is  against  the  Canon  Law.* 

*  Nay,  Santita,  but  we  think  not ;  surely  the  matter  is  one  of 

*  property,  one  of  police,  one  of  finance,  one  of  civil  right,'  as 
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the  case  may  be.     '  That,  gentlemen,  is  your  opinion,  but  nol 
*  mine ;  so  you  will  please  to  go  about  your  business.' 
Solventur  risu  tabuliB  ;  tu  missus  abibis. 

Here  we  impinge  upon  a  dilemma  hard  as  adamant.  If  a 
Roman  Parliament  be  content  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  no 
authority  to  touch  a  system  of  law,  whose  meshes  cover  almost 
every  concern  of  every  class  in  the  country,  and  that  an  eccle- 
siastical person  is  finally  to  judge  on  each  occasion  whether  the 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  has  arisen,  it  would  itself  be  no  bettet 
than  a  machinery  for  maintaining  and  propagating  systematic 
imposture.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  animated  with 
the  spirit  of  lil^erty,  and  determined  upon  exercising  all  th6 
essential  functions  ascribed  to  the  civil  power  by  the  law  and 
practice  of  Christendom,  then  no  Constitution  could  stand  fof 
twelve  months  the  shocks  and  convulsions  to  which  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  power  would  give  rise:  a  war  of  elements,  fiercer 
than  ever  shook  the  firm-walled  cave  of  ^olus,  Avould  rend  to 
tatters  every  leaf  of  such  a  Constitution,  almost  before  its  ink 
was  dry. 

Even  were  the  proposition  admitted  by  the  Roman  Church, 
that  she  ought  not  to  meddle  in  secular  affairs,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  exclusive  discretion  of  the  civil  power, 
we  well  know,  even  without  going  further  than  the  history  of 
the  last  ten  years  in  Scotland,  what  great  difficulties  are  to  be 
encountered  in  settling  the  mere  question  of  fact,  and  applying 
an  uncontested  principle  to  circumstances  read  by  different 
parties  each  in  their  own  sense.  But  the  Roman  Church  makes 
no  such  admission.  She  never  has  withdrawn  or  qualified  the 
most  extreme  of  her  former  declarations  on  the  subject  of  hef 
general  authority  so  to  interfere.  And,  as  to  the  Roman  States, 
she  has  reasserted  it  in  the  most  frightful  form,  only  three  years 
ago,  by  launching  an  excommunication  at  her  temporal  subjects 
for  their  strictly  temporal  act  of  electing  a  Constituent  As- 
sembly. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  look  for  the  introduction  of  a  bona 
fide  Constitutional  system  into  the  Roman  States  because  of 
those  impediments  to  its  free  action,  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  Papal  power,  which  appear,  in  the  abstract  at  least,  insur- 
mountable. 

Can  we,  however,  as  often  happens  in  human  affairs,  fly  for 
consolation  from  stubborn  philosophy  to  accommodating  practice? 
Does  the  actual  history  of  the  Roman  States  encourage  us  td 
hope  that  these  impediments,  if  not  surmounted,  may  be  circum- 
vented, and  that  the  good  sense  of  ministers  and  sovereigns,  the 
moderatiea  of  the  people,  with  the  friendly  urgency  of  Foreign 
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Towers,  and  a  stiff  pressure  in  the  sliape  of  political  and  financial 
ditHcultics  attendant  on  the  \vorkinj<;  oC  tlie  present  system,  may 
amalgamate  all  in  some  middle  term  which,  however  ren)ote 
tiDm  the  ideal,  may  serve  the  purposes  of  every  day  wear  and 
tear? 

Unfortunately,  in  passing  from  the  sphere  of  argument  to 
ihat  of  history,  we  do  but  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Thirty-six 
\ears  have  now  revolved  since  the  restoration  of  Pius  VII. 
Wo  have  had,  within  (thougii  not  throughout)  that  time,  good 
Miise  in  the  ministers  and  the  sovereign,  and  moderation  in  the 
people,  and  the  friendly  urgency  of  Foreign  Powers,  and  all  the 
pressure  imaginable  from  financial  and  political  embarrassment ; 
ixit  no  real  Constitutional  system,  and  no  real  approach  whatever 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  operation  of 
one. 

In  the  matter  of  good  sense,  we  shall  have  to  wait  long 
liffore  we  see  a  Pope  and  a  Minister  jointly  possessed  of  so 
considerable  a  stock  of  it  as  Pius  VII.  and  Consalvi.  Yet  that 
reign  witnessed  the  adoption  of  a  measure  far  more  adverse  to 
constitutional  liberty  than  any  simple  enunciation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  despotisiu  would  have  been;  the  re-establishment  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits:  not  only  on  account  of  what  that  order  is 
in  itself,  but  of  what  it  indicates,  symbolises,  and  sums  up : 
the  covetous,  domineering,  implacable  policy  represented  in  the 
term  Ultramontanism,  the  winding  up  higher  and  higher,  tighter 
and  tighter,  of  the  hierarchical  spirit,  in  total  disregard  of  those 
elements  by  which  it  ought  to  be  checked  and  balanced,  and  an 
unceasing,  covert,  smouldering  war  against  human  freedom  even 
ill  the  most  modest  and  retiring  forms  of  private  life  and  of  the 
individual  conscience. 

As  to  the  moderation  of  the  Roman  people,  we  must  say  there 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  little  ground  for  complaint.  Upon  this 
subject,  let  any  dispassionate  man  read  the  Manifesto  of  the  Kimini 
insurrection  in  1845,  which  will  be  found  in  the  ninth  chapter 
of  the  first  book  of  Farini's  History.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
fulness  of  its  statement  of  grievances,  and  the  severity  of  their 
character,  we  cannot  find  words  strong  enough  to  praise  the  tem- 
perance of  disposition  which  was  evinced  in  framing  the  list  of 
their  demands.  Even  the  people  of  Home  itself,  we  must  say, 
considering  the  inordinate  doses  of  political  alcohol  which  Pius 
IX.  himself  incessantly  administered  to  them  from  July  1846 
to  May  1848,  are  not,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  censured  iu  respect 
of  moderation.  Castellani,  the  republican  Envoy  of  Venice,  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  December  1848,  when  the  convocation  of 
a  Constituent  Assembly  had   been   proclaimed,    wrote   to   his 
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Government,  that  there  was  no  popular  enthusiasm  for  such  anj 
object,  no  hatred  to  the  Pontiff.*  If  the  Romans  acquiesced  ini 
the  proclamation  of  a  Republic,  they  did  so  at  a  time  when. their! 
Sovereign  was  notoriously  intriguing  with  the  Powers  most  ad- 
verse to  their  liberties,  when  he  obstinately  discouraged,  or  of  set 
purpose  evaded,  all  attempts  and  all  measures  necessaiy  to  bring 
about  his  restoration  on  the  Constitutional  basis,  and  when  he 
had  solemnly  excommunicated  every  man  who  had  in  any 
manner  whatever f  'molested,  infringed,  or  usurped'  his  temporal 
authority.  But  the  population  of  the  Roman  States  are  not 
represented  by  Rome.  Bologna,  and  the  northern  provinces, 
think  for  themselves.  INIore  remote  from  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  Papal  and  clerical  sway,  they  are  more  intelligent, 
more  wealthy,  less  impulsive,  more  moderate.  Separated  by 
distance  and  by  mountains  from  the  capital,  they  are  more 
widely  separated  still  in  social  and  political  respects :  they  think 
for  themselves,  and  appear  to  be  as  fit  for  free  institutions  as  the 
people  of  any  portion  even  of  Northern  Italy. 

Neither  has  there  been  wanting  the  friendly  urgency  of 
Foreign  Powers.  The  celebrated  Note  of  ]\Iay  1831,  which 
Avill  rise  up  in  judgment  many  long  years  hence,  not  only  against 
the  Papacy,  but  against  most  of  those  who  signed  it,  recom- 
mended two  fundamental  changes  :  first,  the  giving  the  higher 
civil  offices  to  laymen ;  secondly,  the  creation  by  indirect 
election  of  a  body  to  vote  the  taxes  and  control  their  expen- 
diture. It  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  five  great  Powers  of 
Europe:  and  it  must  be  supposed  that,  at  the  time,  they  were 
acting  Avith  sincerity.  But  it  obtained  from  the  mulish 
Government  of  Gregory  XVI.  absolutely  notlnng  worth  having: 
and  when  England  alone,  to  the  great  honour  of  her  Foreign 
Minister  and  Government,  on  retiring  from  the  Conferences  in 
September  1832,  protested  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  George  Sey- 
mour apinst  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  memorandum,  while  the  other  Powers  receded 
from  their  purpose  and  their  pledge,  the  door  closed  for  ever, 
as  we  fear,  on  any  hope  of  relief  for  the  Roman  people  in  the 
shape  of  gradual  reform,  by  the  agency  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment, and  under  the  countenance  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe. 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  dys- 
pepsia is  the  immediate  occasion  of  good  diet,  so  it  is  the  stiflt  or 
rough  and  disagreeable  working  of  the  political  machine  which 
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U  to  the  reform  of  abuses.  Of  this  incentive,  this  kind  of 
'  to  virtue,  the  Papal  Government  has,  in  all  conscience, 
1  enough.  Four  rel)ellions  marked  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
a  of  Gregory.  Not  one  of  them  was  put  down  by  the 
>  M.vornment.  It  was  a  matter  of  course,  when  tlie  people  rose, 
li.r  the  indigenous  troops  either  to  join  them  or  to  look  on. 
Xo  reliance  could  be  placed  but  upon  Austrians  and  Swiss.  It 
is  sad  to  see  the  track  of  the  Head  of  one  half  of  Christendom 
marked  glaringly  in  blood :  it  is  yet  more  melancholy  to  look 
Ikh  k  upon  the  abominal^le  cruelties  and  shameless  prostitution 
of  the  so-called  judicial  proceedings  by  which  the  balance  of 
:H<M)unt  with  the  insurgents  used  subsequently  to  be  settled. 
Mtanwhile,  there  was  another  very  legible  little  bit  of  hand- 
writing on  the  wall :  it  was  simply  debt.  Now  debt  is  bad 
enough  in  England,  where  it  has  grown  with  growing  industry, 
'A  ( altli,  and  empire  ;  but  what  is  it  in  a  State  where  it  is  the 
only  thing  in  a  state  of  progress  ? 

Farini  has  given  us  details  respecting  the  debt  of  Rome  down 
to  18-46.  In'lSOl  it  was  74,000,000  crowns:  pretty  well  for  a 
lountry  which  during  some  two  centuries  had  played  no  i)art  in 
l.iu-opcan  warfare.  But-  the  Gallic  sponge  was  employed  with 
iiiat  effect  in  1811,  and  the  Exchequer  made  a  new  start:  so 
tliat  the  Papal  Government  at  its  restoration  set  out  with  an 
:'<fual  balance  at  its  credit.* 

For  about  eleven  years  the  finances  were  kept  straiglit,  and 
tilt'  stock  of  money  in  the  coffers  of  the  State  would  appear  to 
liivc  increased.f  But  from  the  accession  of  Gregory,  debt  began 
io  be  created  at  a  fearful  rate;  and  in  1846  it  amounted  to 
thirty-nine  millions  of  crowns,  or  nearly  eight  and  a  half 
millions  sterling.  Now  this  was  in  a  country  with  a  nott  re- 
vrnue  of  less  than  seven  million  crowns,  or  not  1,500,000/.  To 
;il>ltrcciate,  therefore,  the  capacity  of  a  clerical  government  for 
tlic  management  of  finance,  we  should  observe,  th.at  in  fifteen 
years  they  created  national  debt  to  the  amount  of  nearly  six 
years' income :  the  case  would  be  parallel  in  this  countr}-,  if, 
>iiire  1837,  we  had  added  300,000,000/.  to  our  national  debt. 
I'he  annual  charge  of  the  debt  considerably  exceeded  five  per 
eeht.  Now  these  facts  ai"e  of  themselves  a  rcdnctio  ad  ahsurdion 
ot  the  sacerdotal  government.  JNIuch  of  the  war  and  debt  of 
Kurope  (as,  for  instance,  where  conquest  has  been  sought  with  a 
view  to  commercial  aggrandisement),  have  been  nearly  related 
to  those  sources  of  energy,  which  make  it  possible  to  bear  the 
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dreadful  incubus.  But  the  cnse  of  the  Roman  Government 
that  of  a  sheer  and  pure  spendthrift,  who  cannot,  for  the  life  oi 
him,  make  both  ends  meet ;  and  of  whom  it  is  mathematicallj 
certain,  that  though  he  is  unable  to  correct  himself,  yet  in- 
solvency both  can  and  will  put  an  end  to  his  career. 

The  space  at  our  command  renders  it  impossible  to  pass  ii 
review  the  events  of  the  earlier  or  theatrical  stage  of  the  reigt 
of  Pius  IX.  This  history  has  been  written  by  Farini  with 
great  clearness  and  sagacity ;  with  a  perfect  appreciation  and  a 
masterly,  though  an  over  favourable  description  of  the  character 
of  that  Pontiff;  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  tenderness  foi 
him  which  belongs  to  the  natural  feeling  of  a  gentleman,  mind- 
ful of  close  relations  with,  and  kindly  treatment  from,  a  person- 
age of  exalted  and  venerable  station.  We  must  give  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  picture  which  he  draws. 

'Pius  IX.  had  applied  himself  to  political  reform,  not  so  much  for 
the  reason  that  his  conscience  as  an  honourable  man  and  a  most  pious 
Sovereign  enjoined  it,  as  because  his  high  view  of  the  Papal  office 
prompted  him  to  employ  the  temporal  power  for  the  benefit  of  liia 
spiritual  authority.  A  meek  man  and  a  benevolent  Prmce,  Pius IX. 
was,  as  a  Pontiff,  lofty  even  to  sternness.  With  a  soul  not  only 
devout,  but  mystical,  he  referred  everything  to  God,  and  respected 
and  venerated  his  own  person  as  standing  in  God's  place.  He  thought 
it  his  duty  to  guard  with  jealousy  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  tlje 
Church,  because  he  thought  it  essential  to  the  safe  keeping  and  the 
apostleship  of  the  Faith.  Aware  of  the  numerous  vices  of  that  tenj- 
poral  Government,  and  hostile  to  all  vice  and  all  its  agents,  he  liad 
sought,  on  mounting  the  throne,  to  effect  those  reforms,  which  justice, 
public  opinion,  and  the  times  required.  He  hoped  to  give  lustre  to 
the  Papacy  by  their  means,  and  so  to  extend  and  to  consolidate  the 
Faith.  He  hoped  to  acquire  for  the  clergy  that,  credit,  which  is  a 
great  part  of  the  decorum  of  religion,  and  an  efficient  cause  of  re» 
verence  and  devotion  in  the  people.  His  first  efforts  were  successful 
in  such  a  degree  that  no  Pontiff  ever  got  greater  praise.  By  this  he 
was  greatly  stimulated  and  encouraged,  and  perliaps  lie  gave  into 
the  seduction  of  applause  and  the  temptations  of  popularity,  n)ore 
than  is  fitting  for  a  man  of  decision,  or  for  a  prudent  prince.  But 
when,  after  a  little,  Europe  was  shaken  by  universal  revolution,  the 
work  he  had  commenced  was  in  his  view  marred ;  he  then  retired 
within  himself,  and  took  alarm.  In  his  heart,  the  pontiff  alw.'iys 
came  before  the  prince,  the  priest  before  the  citizen  :  in  the  secret 
struggles  of  his  mind,  the  pontifical  and  priestly  conscience  always 
outweighed  the  conscience  of  the  prince  and  citizen.  And  as  his 
conscience  was  a  very  timid  one,  it  followed  that  his  inward  contiicts 
were  frequent,  that  hesitation  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  tiiat  lie 
often  took  resolutions  even  about  temporal  affairs  more  from  religious 
intuition  or  impulse,  thnn  from  his  judgment  as  a  man.  Add  tliat 
his  health  was  weak  and  susceptible  of  nervous  excitement,  the  dregs 
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of  his  old, complaint.  From  this  he  suffered  most  when  his  mind  was 
ao8t  troubled  and  uneasy ;  another  cause  ot"  wavering  and  change- 
fulness.'  * 

From  this  account  will  be  drawn  a  just  general  idea  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Pope  set  about  his  business.  He  had  the 
humanity  of  a  man,  or  rather  a  certain  feminine  susceptibility: 
but  this,  and  an  ardent  Ionising  to  see  the  Cliurch  float  buoyantly 
upon  the  very  crest  of  the  wave,  were  in  truth  his  whole  stock 
in  trade  as  a  reformatory  prince.  It  is  only  fair  to  him  to  say, 
thnt  he  got  almost  maniacal  apjdnuse,  and,  indeed,  perfect  deifi- 
cation, even  from  such  men  as  Gioberti,  taken  up  and  echoed 
throughout  the  world  by  that  public  opinion  of  the  moment, 
which  is  so  bad  and  delusive  a  barometer  of  the  ripe  and 
settled  sentiment  of  the  European  mind.  This  applause  put 
him  past  himself,  helped  or  rather  forced  him  to  be  a  great  im- 
postor, and  even  led  him  to  commit  some  of  the  grossest  political 
Mtises  on  record :  such,  for  example,  as  the  incredible  Letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  of  Austriaf  in  the  character  {sic) 
©f  the  '  Prince  of  Peace,'  to  recommend  his  surrendering  his 
Italian  dominions,  at  the  very  moment  while  the  i)aj)al  troops 
under  Durando  and  Ferrari  were  in  the  field  against  Nunent,  • 
and  Corboli  Bussi  had  been  sent  to  the  camp  of  Charles  Albert 
to  place  them  formally  under  his  orders  as  Commander-in-chief. 
Sunnnarily,  however,  and  without  details,  we  shall  give  some 
few  reasons  for  asserting  that  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  papal 
monarchy  with  constitutional  freedom,  was  a  total  and  even  an 
ignominious  failure.  It  was  such,  because  the  two_sijpreme  wdla 
united  in  the  Pope's  person^jnade  it  impossible  for  hiin_Xo  be 
ujjon  terms  ofrealconfidence  with  his  ministers.  Dn  the  29th 
of  A^ril,  184^,  he  published  the  Allocution,  wTiich  indicateVr  fhe 
change  in  his  poIItrcSi~a!Td~'vriIsTTre"true  turning  point  of  his 
CJifger.  By  this  Allocution  He  receTted  upon  hierarc^hicalgrounds 
from  the  general  policy  oiiwiTrctrlTe  had  unquestiormbly  entered, 
and  from  the  anti-Austrian  policy  which  he  had  no  less  cer- 
tainly, though  to  hTmseltTTl'seems,  alone  of  nil  men  alive,  not 
evidentlyTi^rnferaced.  How,  we  may.  ask  with  curiosity,  did  he 
get  over  this  enormous  difficult^'^ivitk-his  ministers?  He  dis- 
posed of  it  just  as  at  Hie  outset  we  said  that  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment gets  over  the  difficulties  of  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction  be- 
tween Church  and  Staf?,-^hat  Is  by  abolishing,. by  ignoring  the 
State  altogether.  Not  .one  woj'd  of  tTiTs~inea8iu:c.did  he.  niention 
to  his  ministers.     They  first  saw  in   printjjwitji  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  that  which  sim^ly_.,tiirned_their  position_io^sy  turvy. 
Even  Antonelli,  though  a  cardinal,  yet,  beca'use^  he  was  then  a 
minister,  was  kept  in  the  same  state^oTtghorance.  The  death- 
struggle  was  indeed  prntonged— fofli  time,  but  this  was  the 
death-blow  :  the  death-blow  to  a  Constitution  dated  on  the  14th 
of  March,  vras  dealt  no  more  than  six  weeks  later,  namelv,  on  the 
29th  of  April. 

Indeed  this  Allocution  brought  to  issue,  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, the  principal  difficulties  we  have  been  discussing.  The 
Roman  subjects  thought  it  for  the  jnterest  of  their  country  to 
join  with  heart  and  hand  in  tlie~war  of  national  independence; 
and  the  Po}>e-4iad  giveinhem  no  "ground  to  anticipate  that 
he  would  oppose  their  wishes.  BiirXustria  met  him  with  the 
threat  of  a  schism  if  he-persevered t^«d  Avith  the  promise  or 
prospect^ncefealisedj'that -she  would  surrender  a  larire  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  liberties,  established  by_Joi:.eph.IL,  if.he  would 
draw  back  and  throw  himself  into  the  cause  of  reaction.  We 
-., —  we  will  not  say  the  bargain^Tvas' struck,  but  the  barter  certainly 
\  was  effected.  To  avert  an  ecclesiastical  peril,  and  to  gain  an 
\  ecclesiastical  advantage,  the  Pope  conscientiously  sold  what  his 
h»^ubjects  thought  the  most  vital  of  all  their  civil  interests. 

It  is  vain  to  ask  whether  the  Roman  people  were  right  in  the 
view  they  took.  For  in  the  first  place,  Pius  had  gone  much  too 
far  already,  in  what  he  facetiously  termed  sending  his  troops  to 
defend  the  confines,  at  a  time  when  the  army  of  Austria  was  in 
full  retreat  even  fi'om  her  own  dominions ;  and,  in  the  second, 
the  principle  of  constitutional  government  means  that  a  people 
is  to  manage  its  own  concerns,  not  that  it  will  never  make  a 
mistake  in  the  management. 

Now  the  14th  of  iSIarch,  1S48,  be  it  observed,_was  the^  real 
date  of  the  Ronian  ConsTiTution^  It  sprang  nof  into  being 
until  Naples,  Tuscany,  and  Sardinia  had  anticipated  the  gift, 
and  stripped  it  of  its  grace.  For  nearly  two  years,  indeed, 
Europe  had  been  almost  pestered  with  the  news  of  the  Pope's 
civil  miracles;  and  he  had  contrived  greatly  to  quicken,  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  Continent,  the  revolutionary  pulse.  But 
the  history  of  that  period  is,  as  to  solid  constitutional  privilege, 
summed  up  in  the  proverb,  '  much  noise,  little  wool.'  By  the 
amnesty,  which  was  a  wholesale  liberation  of  all  the  persons 
condemned  under  judicial  sentence  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
for  four  separate  rebellions,  the  Pope  pronounced,  however  little 
he  may  have  thought  about  it,  the  bitterest  and  most  emphatic 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  record  against  the  whole  political 
system  of  his  predecessors ;  and  when  he  did  this,  he  ought  to 
have  seen  that  he  broke  the  bridge  and  burned  his  ships,  that 
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1k'  had  cut  ofl'  hi.s  retreat,  and  could  no  lonfrcr  be  entitled  to 

turn  back  and  shelter  himself  under  the   condemned  traditions 

(if  the  raj)al  Government,     lly  the  foundation  of  the  National 

(iiiard,  with  a   strange    inversion   of  natural   no  less  than  of 

1  uical  order,  he  placed  the  effective  control  of  the   State  by 

:ms  of  force    in   the    hands  of  the    people,    before  he  had 

ognised  their  rights    by  the  institution  of   any  Legislative 

lamber,  and  even  while  the  ministers  were  still  Cardinals  and 

iuisignori.      By  commissions  upon  every  imaginable  subject 

inquiry,  he  had  stirred  up  warrantable  expectations  which 

iimon  sense  should  have  taught  him  he  must  in  great  part 

I  111  to  gratify;  so  that  he  lived  systematically  on  credit,  and  he 

<lient  each  day  a  treasure  of  popularity  which  he  had  not  earned, 

but  which  was  to  be  earned  by  some  future  and  as  yet  wholly 

iinshaped    and  unimagincd  performance.       To  say   all  in   one 

word;  the   sum-total  of  the  political  privileges  and  franchises 

'uiiferred    by  this   Pope  Thaumaturgus  during  the  season   of 

idolatry,   was   less   than    had    been   recommended  in   1831    to 

(ircgory  XVI.  as  essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Roman 

States,  not  only  by  the  constitutional  governments  of  England 

.111(1  France,  but  by  the  despotic  ones  of  llussia,  Prussia,  and 

Austria.     Nay,  this  very  circumstance  he  himself  pleads  for  his 

iiwu  justification  as  towards  Austria,  in  the  iUlocution  of  the 

:>\n\\  of  April,  1848.* 

The  Constitution,  which  came  at  last  by  compulsion,  and  which 
was  so  soon  to  die,  could  not,  we  may  be  too  well  assured,  have 
lived  and  worked  evenTn  snaoother  times.  Under  ijts  pro- 
visions the  ParliamenfcouTd  pass  no  bill  contrary  to  any  part 
<if  the  Canon  Law  f,^ no  bill  touching  raafters  ecclesiastical,  none 
touching  matters  mixed,  in  a  country  where  the  department  of 
inixefi  matter  has  a  width  such  as  we  can  ill  conceive.  But 
besides  these  preliminary  incapacities,  every  bill  was  to  pass 
from  the  Parliament,  popular,  responsible,  and  acting  in  public, 
to  the  Consistory  of  Cardinals.  This  opaque  body  was  to  stand 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  Throne,  as  a  third  legislative 
chamber,  only  with  no  popular  element,  no  responsibility,  no 
publicity,  and  a  large  portion  of  its  members  foreigners  and  non- 
residents. And  this  body  was  to  deal  as  it  pleased  with  bills 
affecting,  be  it  observed,  no  spiritual  and  no  mixed  matter,  but 
such  as  wex-e  to  touch  exclusively  temporal  concerns. 

The  question  when  such  a  structure,  as  the  Constitution 
granted  by  Pius  IX.  in  March  1848,  was  to  tumble,  was  one  of 

*  Transl.  Farini,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
t  Art.  XXXVI.  Transl,  of  Farini,  vol.  i.  p.  378. 
TOL.  XCV.    NO.  CXCIV.  C  C 
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hours,  days,  or  weeks, —  one  of  years  it  could  not  be.  Nor  let  I 
us  say  this  question  might  be  tried  over  again.  Such  is  not  the ! 
law  of  the  life  of  States.  In  politics,  no  experiment  is  ever, tried  I 
over  again.  The  shifting  of  circumstances  always  makes  each 
problem  virtually  a  new  one.  But  especially  these  large,  com- 
prehensive, and  vital  questions,  when  once  brought  to  issue,  must  ] 
abide  the  consequences.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  erect 
anew  the  monarchy  of  Charles  I.  or  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  see 
whether,  by  avoiding  this  error  and  that,  a  different  result  for 
the  process  could  be  obtained.  Nor  can  it  be  done  for  Pius  IX. 
No  wave  on  the  great  ocean  of  Time,  when  once  it  has  floated 
past  us,  can  be  recalled.  All  we  can  do  is  to  watch  the  new 
form  and  motion  of  the  next,  and  launch  upon  it  to  try,  in  the 
manner  our  best  judgment  may  suggest,  our  strength  and  skill. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  Rome,  as  it  has  often  been  in  countries 
under  the  process  of  revolution,  that,  when  once  the  movement 
has  got  the  upper  hand,  the  violent  party  swallows  up  all  the 
more  moderate  sections,  and  things  rush  furiously  to  extremes. 
Nothing  to  us  is  more  remarkable  in  Italian  politics  than  the 
broad  distinction  and  sharp  dissensions  between  Constitutionalist 
and  Republican,  even  in  this  the  day  of  their  common  prostra- 
tion and  distress,  much  more  then  when  they  were  at  the  summit 
of  Fortune's  rapid  wheel.  "When  the* Pope  had  left  Rome, 
without  having  made  an  effort  to  perform  his  duty  or  vindicate 
his  dignity  as  head  of  the  government  after  Rossi's  abominable 
murder,  the  Constitutionalists  stubbornly  adhered  to  their  own 
ideal  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  never  abandoned  it  until  the" 
French  forces  had  set  foot  on  their  shores,  and  the  main  issue  had 
passed  wholly  beyond  their  reach.  They  are  naturally,  and  not 
unreasonably,  charged  from  the  liberal  point  of  view  with  having 
divided  the  forces  and  weakened  the  vigour  of  the  cause ;  but 
at  any  rate  they  deserved  better  treatment  at  the  Pontiff's 
hands.  On  what  principle  is  it  possible  to  justify  or  to  view, 
without  indignation,  his  refusal  to  receive  the  delegates  sent  to 
him  by  his  own  Legislative  Chamber  and  the  municipality  of 
Rome  to  entreat  him  to  resume  the  functions  of  his  sovereignty  ?' 
These  bodies  were  guilty  of  no  offence  against  him.  The  plea 
or  reason  of  his  quitting  Rome  was  the  insecurity  of  his  person 
through  mob  rule  in  the  city.  But  that,  if  discreditable  to  the^ 
Legislative  Chambers,  was  far  more  so  to  the  Executive,  and  to 
himself  as  its  head.  He  made  no  effort  for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  no  effort  to  avenge  the  death  of  Rossi,  a  martyr  to  his 
cause:  and  his  conduct  raised  the  presumption  that  he  was 
waiting  for  the  occasion  to  break  with  his  people,  and  disposed 
to  create  rather  than  to  avert  the  crisis.     Why,  during  the 
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months  of  intrigue  tliiit  followed,  did  lie  cither  refuse  or  evade 
( (•iicurrcncc  iu  every  plan  proposed  by  France  (for  her  riders 
ilid  not  all  at  once  lose  the  sense  of  shame),  by  Piedmont,  and 
liy  the  Constitutional  party  in  his  own  States,  for  his  restora- 
Uon  on  the  basis  of  a  limited  monarchy  ?  When  the  people  of 
Florence  effected  with  their  own  hands  a  restoration  of  that  kind 
for  Tuscany,  why  did  not  the  Court  of  Gaeta,  which  by  means 
(«f  the  Pope's  excommunication  had  got  hold  of  the  timorous 
conscience  of  the  Grand  Duke,  encourage  him  to  close  heartily 
with  that  restoration,  and  use  the  opportunity  it  afforded  for  pro- 
moting an  accommodation  of  the  same  kind  in  Rome?  It  was 
certainly  owing  to  that  Court  itself  that  Pius  IX.  did  not  return 
to  Rome  with  the  free  choice  of  his  subjects.  And  why  was 
it  that  he,  or  those  who  thought,  examined,  and  judged,  who 
were  eyes,  ears,  and  hands  for  him,  would  have  no  return 
t  \ccpt  upon  the  footing  of  a  perfect  despotism?  Recause  they 
^.l\v  what  we  now  argue,  that  the  Pope's  temporal  power  and 
civil  liberty  could  not  stand  together;  and  because  they  felt 
that  it  had  grown  too  late  to  pretend  that  they  could.  Their 
duty,  indeed,  would  have  been  better  discharged  if  in  good 
faitli  they  could  have  given  to  the  constitutional  system  a  fairer 
trial ;  the  experiment  should  have  been  played  out.  Still,  in 
blaming  them,  let  us  be  careful  what  it  is  we  blame.  They  arc 
not  to  be  censured  because  they  did  not  resort  to  that  game  of 
duplicity  which  seems  to  be  the  great  arcanum  of  government 
itself  in  most  of  the  Italian  States.  But  they  are  to  be  tried 
and  judged  as  men  engaged  in  the  deliberate  and  wilful  oppres- 
sion of  three  millions  of  their  fellow  Christians,  for  the  glory, 
honour,  and  welfare  of  the  Christian  Church! 

The  temporal  power,  then,  of  the  Pope  cannot,  as  reasoning 
and  history  alike  assure  us,  accommodate  itself  to  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  government,  or  accede,  in  good  faith,  to  its 
main  conditions. 

The  case  standing  so,  can  or  ought  that  power  to  endure  ? 

If  it  does  remain,  then,  in  the  first  place  it  is  plain  that  it 
condemns  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States  to  a  perpetual 
condition  of  political  serfdom.  This  particular  people  is,  it  seems, 
elected  to  an  everlasting  as  well  as  an  involuntary  martyrdom, 
I'T  the  behoof  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  The  com[)ensa- 
tion  is  found,  forsooth,  in  the  wonderful  glory  which  attaches  to 
the  .subjects  of  the  Pope  as  such,  in  their  dignity  as  placed  at 
tl.e  head-quarters  of  Roman  Catholic  ceremonial,  in  the  resort 
of  strangers  to  Rome,  and  in  the  share  of  that  interest  and  vene- 
ration for  the  place  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  reflected  on 
the  people.      The  ingenuity  of  certain  French  orators  has  not 
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shrunk  from  grappling  with  the  paradox,  and  erecting  it  into  a 
principle,  a  philosophy,  an  essential  part,  though  not  the  whole, 
of  a  religion.  An  essential  part :  for  we  are  now  gravely  told, 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  is  indispensable  to  the 
safety  and  vitality  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  inasmuch  as 
without  that  temporal  power^  the  Pope  cannot  be  independent. 
Such  is  the  case  made  for  the  perpetuation  of  this  gross  and 
oppressive,  this  corrupt  and  corrupting  anomaly.  Xow  many- 
extravagant  constructions  have  been  given  to  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ' :  but,  after  all,  they 
must  have  some  meaning  or  other ;  and  we  defy  the  wit  of  mau 
to  o-ive  them  one  which  will  consist  with  the  position  that  a 
civil  autocracy  over  three  millions  of  men  is  indispensable  for 
the  security  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  unless,  indeed,  they  say 
that  the  Pope's  government  is  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world, 
''i)ecause  it  is  a  very  great  deal  too  bad  for  this  world. 

Well,  then,  we  are  told  it  is  no  hardship  to  the  Eoman  sub- 
jects to  be  debarred  from  the  political  liberties  which  they 
intensely  and  all  but  unanimously  desire,  which  they  are 
undoubtedly  able  (if  only  left  to  themselves)  to  obtain,  and  for 
which  no  other  people  is  entitled  to  pronounce  them  unfit ;  and 
likewise  to  be  liable,  on  civil  and  political  grounds,  to  be  visited 
with  exclusion  from  the  Sacraments  and  Church  of  Christ, 
because  of  the  dignity,  and  so  forth,  which  they  get  in  return. 
Xow  were  this  argument  good,  its  application  must  be  limited 
to  Rome  and  those  happy  individuals  who  keep  post  horses  on 
the  roads  leading  to  it.  Five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Pope's' 
subjects  may,  in  some  sense  or  other  partake  of  this  feast  of  the 
Barmecides :  but  what  is  that  to  Bologna,  to  Ferrara,  to  An- 
cona,  in  fact,  to  the  other  ninety  or  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States?  In  what  imaginable  way 
do  they  profit  by  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  see  ?  All  they 
know  of  it  is,  that  it  subjects  them  to  the  dominion  of  nearly 
the  most  corrupt,  and  altogether  the  weakest  and  most  con- 
temptible, government  in  Christendom. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  this  ludicrous 
doctrine  of  compensation.  The  sacrifice  of  things  seen  for 
things  unseen  is,  indeed,  not  only  reasonable,  but  the  highest 
reason.  Still  it  must  be  both  an  individual  and  a  voluntary 
sacrifice.  It  cannot  be  done  wholesale.  It  cannot  be  imposed 
upon  the  agent  by  a  third  party  without  the  instant  evapora- 
tion of  all  its  savour.  It  then  becomes  an  act  of  oppression, 
only  differing  from  other  acts  of  oppression  in  this,  that  it 
begets  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  a  certain  and  powerful  revul- 
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-idii,  not  an;aliist  tlic  doer  of  the  wronf^  only,  but  against  rcli- 
•jion,  whicli  has  l)ccn  its  cloak  and  pica. 

Tliat,  iiowcvcr,  which  renders  the  continuance  of  the  Papal 
throne  for  ever  so  short  a  time  possible  —that  to  which  its  ex- 
istence at  this  moment  is  owing,  —  is  not  this  silly  doctrine  of 
compensation,  but  an  opinion,  widely  spread  through  Europe, 
that  the  temporal-pLm:ix_Qf  the  Eopc  is  necu^ssaryto^hi^iiKlc])eu- 
dcncc  as  the  head^j^j  ^^^^  liomajX-CJiiirch.  This  is  not  only  an 
opinion  of  KoTnan  Catholic^  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  some  poli- 
ticians not  Koman  Catholic.  BoiL-it-JiLJi  .sciitiment  vviiichjias 
wholly  outlived  the_ijttiifi  of  facts  to  which  it  properly  belonged. 

It  may,  in  some  sense,  be  admitted  that  for  many  generations 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  did  contribute  to  his  spiritual 
independence,  more  than  it  derogated  therefrom.  Perhaps  the 
broader  and  truer  form  of  the  statement  would  be  this  :  what- 
ever the  evils  and  scandals  of  his  temporal  power,  his  ecclesias- 
tical headship,  such  as  events  had  moulded  it,  could  hardly  have 
been  maintained  without  this  stout  material  buttress.  The 
Eastern  patriarchs  have,  indeed,  held  their  position.  But  it 
has  been  one  of  comparative  inaction  within  spheres  far  narrower, 
and  in  contact  with  moral  elements  far  more  (piiesccnt :  nor  can 
we  say  how  far  the  indirect  influence  of  such  a  fact  as  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Popedom  in  its  mediaival  and  regal  form  may  have 
operated  in  their  aid,  as  the  great  tree  shelters  and  supports  the 
-mailer  ones  in  its  neighbourhood. 

But  then  the  regality  of  the  Popes  in  the  middle  ages  was  not 
the  sickly  and  consumptive  plant,  wliich  so  many  nurses  arc  now 
laboriously  tending  under  glass.  It  was  rude,  hardy,  manful, 
like  the  rest  of  the  European  monarchies ;  it  came  down  into 
the  arena,  and  claimed  its  fair  share  in  the  rough  game  of  politics. 
Impotence  and  anarchy  may  indeed  have  been  its  characteristics 
as  an  instrument  of  civil  government,  when  its  internal  condition 
was  examined ;  but  in  tiie  days  of  its  Gregorys  and  Innocents, 
its  Alexander  VI.  and  its  Julius  11. ,  it  stood  as  a  reality  in  the 
f:'.ee  of  Europe :  it  was  no  political  pauper  dependent  upon 
alms:  it  went  freely  into  the  scufiie,  and  took  its  chance,  some- 
times undermost,  as  when  (iregory  died  in  exile,  or  Clement 
heard  the  clank  of  a  gaoler's  keys ;  but  sometimes  uppermost 
too.  The  Pope  of  those  times  was  a  real  and  a  powerful 
integer  among  the  various  factors  of  the  great  European  com- 
monwealth. But  he  has  now  formally  taken  his  place  (we 
-peak  of  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  temporal  ruler,)  as  the  great  in- 
surable of  the  world.  And  as  there  is  no  poor-law,  under 
which  nations  can  be  rated  in  proportion  to  their  means,  for  the 
sustentation  of  the  impotent,  the  Papal  monarchy  is  the  great 
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mendicant,  as  well  as  the  great  incurable,  of  Christendom.  And 
only  by  the  alchemy,  if  such  there  be,  which  can  convert  positives 
into  negatives,  and  make  contradictions  equivalent  to  each  other,' 
can  it  be  shown  that  this  fixed  doom  of  beggary  contributes  to 
the  Pope's  independence.  In  fact  the  condition  of  a  monarch 
who  cannot  sustain  his  own  monarchy,  is  just  the  one  condition 
on  God"s  earth  whicli  must  of  necessity  be  one  both  of  depen- 
dence, and,  what  is  far  worse,  of  miserable  and  shameful  depen- 
dence. The  recluse  is  independent  from  his  poverty,  the  pauper 
from  the  provision  the  law  has  maae  for  him,  but  a  monarchy 
sustained  by  foreign  armies,  smitten  with  the  curse  of  social 
barrenness,  unable  to  strike  root  downward,  or  bear  fruit  up- 
Avard,  the  sun,  the  air,  the  rain  soliciting  in  vain  its  sapless  and 
rotten  boughs, — such  a  monarchy,  even  w^ere  it  not  a  monarchy 
of  priests,  and  tenfold  more  because  it  is  one,  stands  out  a  foul 
blot  upon  the  face  of  creation,  an  offence  to  Christendom  and  to 
mankind. 

We  were  told  by  the  Pope,  when  the  Roman  Republic  fell, 
that  die  wasHPestored  to  his  ihiune  hy  a -^-glorious  triumph  of 
'  CatlTolic:TirIns."^'~lf e  who  so"^tTmates  glorymiist'Tiave  lost  the 
power  of  estimatihg~any  thing  at Utt     Foirr'Powers,  France, 
Austria,    Spain,   and  'i?rapTes7~T[iliTrg~~jotnfly~n¥ar    a   hundred 
millions  of  people,  or  about  one  ninth^of  the  whole  human  race, 
combln^drj^;;; — tiretr~umtedr  effbrFs~~to~redul5e   to"  subjection  a 
country  inhabited  by  three  millions  oFiiien  and^totally  unused 
to  war":  6nly'h6wevern3y[J^^^^^^^^  ^^®  TTasest  and  most  sys- 
tematiclarsehobd  in  the  principal  agenE5r"'Totfaig  great  iniquity 
England,  wj^Tlfank  (jo^T^^J^ilQClSlIgg^^^J^^JjJg  P^rty.     Some- 
thing tells  uslhat  should  an  attempt  be  made  at  its  repetition, 
she  will  make  a  further  advance  in  the  line  of  dissent.     Some 
newspapers  have  not  long  ago  reported  that  Spain  has  proposed  a 
league  of  Roman  Catholic  Powers  for  permanently  preventing, 
by  force,  the  Roman  people  from  altering  their  Government. 
But  such  things  ought  not  to  be  believed  until  they  are  known. 
For  the  present  we  treat  the  rumour  as  the  casual  offspring  of 
malignity  or  folly.  But  though  the  restoration  has  been  effected, 
though  the  horse  has  been  brought  to  the  water,  he  cannot  be 
induced  to  drink.     The  prisons  are  bursting  with  the  multitude 
of  their  inmates ;    overwhelming  foreign   garrisons  secure  the 
terrible  supremacy  of  what  is  in  Italy  called  'order';  but  the 
annual  expenditure  cannot  be  covered ;  a  military  force  cannot 
be  raised ;  and  as  the  arm  of  the  country  cannot  be  hired,  so 
neither  can  its  mind  and  spirit  be  overcome.     In  the  Roman 
States,  outside  the  limits  of  the  clerical  host,  all  who  think  and 
all  who   feel  are   opposed   to   the  Papal   rule.      The  Consti- 
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'"♦ionalists  who  stood  out  for  It  to  tlic  hist,  Miuuhvui  liimrfelf, 

1  took  a  seat  in  tlie  Constituent  Assembly  to^cTeiul  it,  and 

,     .red  when  it  was  renounced,  himself  in  a  recent  publication 

h:  .-  abandoned  it.      The  able  writer  of  the  paper  headed  'All' 

*  l.uropa'  would  fain  plead  for  the  retention  of  the  naked  sove- 

_nty  in  the  person  of  the  Pope,  but  with  a  complete  separation 

the  powers,  and  a  total  extinction  of  the  clerical  empire  in 

all  other  points.     According  to  him  the  Pope  should  govern 

tlic    State    constitutionally,   while    it   is   plain    he  governs    the 

(  liurch  absolutely.     Now  irthis  plan  could  be  made  to  work, 

it  '.vould  have  an  immense  political  advantage;  it  w^ould  dispense 

.    with  the  necessity  of  devising  wholly  new  political  arrangements 

lor  the  Roman  States.     We  greatly  doubt,  however,  not  only 

r    whether  any  such  project  could  have  been  durable  heretofore, 

J    but  whether,  at  the  pass  to  which  matters  have  now  come  with 

j'  the  Papal  monarchy,  it  could  even  be  attempted.    That  monarchy 

{  is  morally  and  socially  weaker  now  than  at  any  former  period, 

,  I  and  its  weakness  grows  from  day   to  day.     Its  supports  are 

fl  wholly  artificial  and  mechanical,  wholly  of  material  force,  and 

;j  that,  too,  external  material  force.     It  is  the  mere  corpse  of  what 

^  I  was  once  a  government,  set  up  and  kept  up  by  the  hands  of 

I  foreign  invaders   on  a  detested  and  crumbling  throne.     Such 

j,  occupancy  may  last  for  an  unccitaiu,  but  cannot  last  for  a  very 

'  long  time.    Yet  let  us  not  suppose  that  while  it  lasts  it  is  simply 

'  neutral.     Exhibiting  religion  to  the  people  in  conjunction  with 

i  all  that  is  most  odious  to  them,  and  2)lainly  apprising  them  that 

•  this  load  of  injury  and  insult  is  cast  upon  them  for  the  sake  of 

religious  interests,  it  is  eating  away  their  faith,  and  more  and 

more  isolating  Christianity  from   those   temporal    and    human 

interests  of  all  classes  of  society,  which,  in  the  merciful  purposes 

,,  of  its  Founder  and  Head,  it  was  designed  effectually  to  pro- 

'  mote. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  because  the  Papal  Govern- 
\  ment  survived  for  more  than  thirty  years  one  restoration,  it 
;  will,  therefore,  have  as  long  a  lease  after  another.  The  difference 
between  the  two  cases  is  broad  and  marked.  During  the  period 
of  the  dethronement  and  exile  of  Pius  VII.,  the  Papal  monarchy 
etill  retained  the  affection,  at  least,  of  the  people  of  Home.  Here 
is  the  account  given  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  of  the  excommunication 
of  Napoleon : — 

'  On  the  10th  of  June,   1809,  Napoleon  published  in  Rome 

*  his  decree  for  the  dejiosition  of  the  Pope.     This  tiie  Pontiff 

*  met  by  a  bull  of  exconnnunication.    His  agents  posted  this  bull 

*  against  the  walls  in  broad  daylight,  at  all  the  usual  and  most 

*  public  places.     At  the  three  Basilicas  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John 
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*  Lateran,  and  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  it  Avas  done  when  vespers 
'  were  going  forward  and  the  congregations  gathering.    Though 

*  these  emissaries  were  seen  by  very  many  people,  not  one  was 

*  discovered  or  arrested,  either  on  the  same  day  or  afterwards ; 

*  notwithstanding  that  the  so-called  Consulta  straordinaria  was 

*  aroused  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  and  made  the  most  searching  and 
inquisitorial  inquiries.     When  the  news  came  to  be  generally 

*  promulgated  in  Rome,  it  occasioned,  I  will  not  content  myself 

*  to  say,   universal  satisfaction,  but  a  perfect  state  of  enthu- 

*  siasm.  .  .  . 

*  Neither  did  the  people  restrict  themselves  merely  to  the  ap- 

*  plauding  the  act  of  fulmination  of  the  bull,  but  from  that 

*  moment  the  entire  population  adopted  the  unanimous  resolution 

*  to  comply  most  scrupulously  with  its  provisions ;  and  accord- 

*  ingly  on  the  Monday  commencing  the  first  week  after  its  pub- 

*  lication,   almost  the  entu'c  mass  of  inhabitants  of  the  great 

*  city  manifested,  by  common  consent  as  it  were,  their  opinion; 

*  and  every  individual,  high  and  low,  who  happened  to  be  em- 

*  ployed  in  the  French  service,  either  gave  up  at  once  his  office 

*  and  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  his  salary,  rather  than  incur 

*  the  censure  of  serving  the  new  Government;  or  applied  at  the 

*  Quirinale  for  instructions,  as  to  Avhether  he  ought  or  ought 
'  not  to  retain  his  employment.     Even  the  porters  at  the  cus- 

*  tom-house,    and   the  very  sweepers    of  the  streets,   absented 

*  themselves  from  their  posts  on  that  Monday,  and  Avould  do  no 

*  work.'* 

The  assertion  will  hardly  be  questioned,  that  this  is  not  so  now. 
Even  in  1849,  the  proofs  of  the  alienation  of  the  population  of 
the  Roman  States  from  the  clerical  government  were  over- 
whelming, although,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  great  bulk  of  them 
only  accepted  the  republic  from  what  they  thought  necessity. 
Of  those  proofs  we  will  mention  only  a  few.  The  municipal 
bodies  were  elected  by  the  citizens  of  all  orders,  without  the 
democratic  excitement  that  attended  upon  a  movement  directed 
from  the  Capital,  and  were  generally  composed  of  men  of  the 
moderate  party.  But  they  all  declared  themselves  in  strong 
terms  on  two  points,  namely,  against  the  clerical  government 
and  against  foreign  intervention.  Again,  when  with  four 
foreign  armies  in  the  country,  no  effectual  demonstration  could 
be  got  up  by  the  people  in  their  favour,  it  is  idle  to  go  further 
into  evidence  upon  the  question,  whether  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation were  even  at  that  time  favourable  to  the  Papal  cause. 
The  most  important  movement  in  that  sense,  which  clerical  and 

*  Pacca's  Memoirs  (Translation),  vol.  i.  pp.  145-147. 
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Xoapolitaii  agency  coiiibincil  could  produce,  was  at  AscoH,  near 
tlic  Xeapolitau  frontier.  But  even  this  was  finally  put  down 
Itv  the  inhabitants  themselves.*  Lastly,  on  the  Kith  of  May, 
ihc  whole  of  the  troops  in  Rome  moved  upon  Velletri.  Then 
were  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  without  even  a  sentinel.  Then 
was  the  French  army  close  under  the  walls.  And  yet  there  was 
no  rising  among  the  people.f 

To  the  foregoing  historical  extract  from  Cardinal  Pacca,  we 
will  add  one,  in  which  he  states  his  view  of  the  possible  abolition 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  now  attaching  to  St.  Peter's  Chair, 
lie  speaks  to  us  with  authority;  lor  he  had  considered  the 
question  calmly,  during  the  years  of  exile  and  even  of  imprison- 
ment, and  under  the  lights  of  experience.  No  favourable  ex- 
perience certainly :  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  anticipates  the 
coming  of  a  great  monarchy,  which  luight  '  render  it  possible 
'  that  the  Pojjc  might,  even  thouyh  he  were  himselj' a  suhject,  ru\o 
'  over  and  govern,  without  any  serious  detriment,  the  entire  flock 

*  of  the  faithful.' 

He  continues  thus  :  — 

*  I  was  further  confirmed  in  the  above  supposition,  by  Imagin- 

*  ing  it  possible,  that  even  from  the  melancholy  event  of  the 
'  cessation  of  the  sovei'cignty  of  the  Pope,  the  Lord  might  pro- 
'  (luce  other  and  not  slight  advantages  for  his  Church,  and  that 
'  the  loss  of  the  temporal  dominion,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
'  ecclesiastical  property,  would  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  means 
'  of  removing,  or  at  any  rate  of  weakening,  the  degree  of  jea- 
'  lousy  and  bad  feeling  that  universally  exist  against  the  Court 
'  of  Rome  and  her  clergy. 

'  I  considered  that  the  Pope,  relieved  of  the  weighty  charge 
'  of  temporal  principality^  that  certainly  obliges  him  to  sacrifice 
'  too  large  a  portion  of  iiil  precious  time  to  secular  affairs,  would 
'  be  enabled  to  direct  his  entire  thoughts  and  attention  to  the 
'  spiritual  government  of  the  Church  ;  which,  though  thereby 
'  dc[)rived  of  lustre,  pomp,  dignity,  and  the  attraction  of  her 
'  temporal  benefits,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  the  advantage 
'  of  numbering  those  exclusively  who  are  zealous  in  the  sacred 
'  cause  among  her  ministers ;  those,  who  so  long  as  they 
'  "  desire  the  ojfice  of  a  bishop,  desire  a  f/ood  work."  (1  Tim.  lii.  1.) 
'  The  Pope,  also,  would  iu  future  have  less  regard,  in  the  choice 

*  of  his  ministers  and  councillors,  to  the  splendour  of  birth,  the 
'  solicitation  of  iufiuential  persons,  and  the  recommendation  of 

*  sovereigns,  of  whose  Roman  promotions  it  may  frequently  be 

*  observed :  "  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  and  uot  increased 


*  Torre,  p.  183.  f  Mazzini,  p.  14. 
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'  "  the  joy :  they  joy  before  thee  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest, 

'  "  and  as  men  rejoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil."  (Isaiah,  ix.3.) 

*  Finally,  in  our  councils  on  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  fear  of 

'  losing  the  temporal  benefits  of  preferment  would  cease  to  be 

*  regarded  as  a  motive,  which,  so  long  as  it  has  a  place  in  the 
'  scale,  is  liable  to  turn  the  balance,  and  influence  the  rejection 

*  or  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  pusillanimous  condescen- 

*  sion.'* 

If  now  it  were  possible  that  this  might  happen  under  one 
great  monarchy,  reigning  over  Europe  Avithout  check  or  rival, 
surely  the  difficulty  and  danger  to  the  Church  must  be  far  less 
when  the  peace  of  Europe  at  large,  and  when,  especially,  the 
independence  of  all  its  minor  principalities  is  maintained  by  the 
common  interest  of  all  the  great  Powers  in  watching  and  re- 
pressing every  tendency  to  encroachment,  most  of  all,  if  ex- 
hibited on  the  part  of  any  one  among  themselves. 

We  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  what  is  called  the 
independence  of  the  chief  of  the  Roman  (Jhurclii     His  subser- 
viency to  any  one  or  more  Powers  in  particular,  arid  as  contra- 
distinguighedirom  othfiTS,asIaffleaOyil  j.  and  we  heartily  desu-e 
that  every_precau^twn_should.  be„  t^^       against  it.     It  is  for  this 
reasonTamong  others,  that  we  wish  the  day  whicli^js  comin_g  were 
come,  and  tbat_he..  had— ceased  .t-a  be  mnnnrch  of  the  Roman 
States.     With  a  self-subsisting  monarchy,  if  that  were  possible, 
he  might  be  independent,  like  Belgium,  or  Sardinia,  or  Portugal 
With  no  monarchy  at  all,  he  might  be  independent,  if  his  posi- . 
^xtion  were  so  wisely  determined,  that  he  should  require  nothing 
/^but    that    fair    protection    against  encroachment    or   intrigue, 
j    which,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  the  common  interest  and  the  joint 
/    practice  of  the  great  Powers  of  Eurone  to  give.     What  makes 
/     him  really  dependent  is,  the  monarchy  on  crutches,  of  which  he 
/     is  now  the  tenant,  and  which  obliges  him  to  be  a  petitioner  for 
\     costly  aid,  such  as  is  not  and  cannot  be  administered  upon  any 
V^legitimate  principle  of  intelligible  and  equal  application. 

How  is  the  independence  of  Sardinia  secured,  except  by  the 
reciprocal  watchfulness  and  riyair£o^m^^^'^^  between  France 
antbAaistnirin^fticliflarT  Howislhe'mdependence'of  Greece 
secured,  against  the  possible  intrigues  of  any  of  the  three 
guaranteeing  Powers,  except  by  the  natural  and  unfailing  vigi- 
lance and  the  preventive  measures  which  they  would  immediately 
produce  from  the  other  two  ?  The  case  of  Belgium,  as  against 
France,  the  case  of  Denmark  as  against  Prussia,  the  case  of 
Turkey  as  against  Russia,  the  case  of  Egypt  as  against  Turkey, 

*  Vol.  i.  Introd.  Letter. 
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we  all  so  many  successive  appliciitions  of  one  and  the  sunie 
argument.  Once  place_tlie  Pope  in  a  condition^  in  which  he 
wul  not,  for  hijg  juoi  purposes^  have  to  ask^  f Vom  particuhir 
Powers  boons  that  will  place  himT^as  he  now  is  placed j  in  an  atti- 
tude of  sul5Scrvieucy,i\TRl  iie  wiinjeTiidepenaent  enough,  per- 
j)8  more  than  erioughTtirruUrifh  tlieTiction  of  the  same  motives 
upon  jxjwcrful  States  as  ar e "Km nd  suffi cTcTiTfor  th e  protection 
of  othgrs.  It  matters  not  tliat  In  p;lvon  circumstances  France, 
say,  or  Austria,  or  even  Russia,  or  England,  might  have  strong 
reason  to  wisii  for  a  special  influence  over  him.  The  stronger 
those  reasons,  the  stronger  will  be  the  play  of  that  natural  and 
sufficient  corrective,  the  jealous  vigilance  of  other  Powers.  Nay, 
if  the  Pope  now  has,  and  indeed  he  has,  some  degree  of  spiritual 
independence,  to  what  is  it  owing?  Not  to  his  monarchy,  but 
simply  to  this,  that  the  dependence  in  which  his  temporal  power 
has  placed  him,  is  partially  cured  by  the  mutual  rivalry  of 
France  and  Austria,  neither  of  whom  will  readily  use  their 
iidwor  over  him  by  retiring,  lest  the  vacant  place  should  be 
decupled  by  the  other.  The  Pope's  real  security^therefoi'e,  at 
this  moment,  though  very  paTtial_ai^3£S£niialIyluo^  is  m 

that  play  and  counte'rplay  ot  rivalry  among  States^of  which,  if 
wholly  disencumbered  of'his  potitjcal  Functions,^  would  enjoy 
the  benefits  far  more  fuHy  anoTar  moj;e  securely.       ~      ^ 

Since,  tlien,  the  Papal  tlirone  could  only  be  maintained  by 
i  lining  the  country  to  permanent  helotism,  and  since  the 
reason  assigned  for  upholding  it,  besides  being  insufficient,  has 
the  further  vice  of  being  untrue,  we  conclude  that  such  a 
throne  must  and  ought  to  fall. 

The  only  real  argument  for  its  maintenance  is,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  any  thing  withgwhich  to  replace  it.  We  do  not 
disguise  the  greatness  of  thpt  difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  desirous  to  bring  into  the  fullest  view  this  undeniable  fact, 
that  it  is  such  a  difficulty  as  must  grow  from  day  to  day  with  the 
growth  of  those  democratic  principles,  which  the  present  system 
is  forcing  with  stove-heat  to  maturity.  If  we  must  purchase  the 
Sybil's  books  at  last,  and  if  the  longer  we  wait  the  dearer  they 
will  be,  then  the  earlier  we  resolve,  the  better  our  economy. 

Into  the  great  question  of  the  religious  eflfects  of  such  a 
change,  we  do  not  presume  to  enter  further  than  to  say,  that  if 
the  present  system  be  radically  immoral  and  unjust,  it  is  little 
short  of  presumption  and  profaneness  to  raise  the  question, 
whether  the  interests  of  religion  require  its  maintenance.  The 
mere  politician  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  his  misgivings  about 
liberating  the  Pope  from  the  restraints  which  his  pseudo-regal 
position  entails  on  him,  and  snapping  a  link  whicli,  whatever  else 
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it  is  or  does,  unquestionably  binds  down  to  earth  and  its  motions 
a  vast  hierarchical  organisation  even  now  not  always  found  too 
manageable.  At  all  events,  we  disclaim  the  intention  of  aiming 
a  covert  blow  at  the  Church  of  Eome :  and  we  distinctly  fall 
back  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  greatest  among  all  her  sons, 
of  Dante,  who  has  told  us — 

Che  la  Chiesa  di  Roma 
Per  confondere  in  se  duo  reggimenti 
Cade  nel  fango,  e  se  brutta,  e  la  soma.* 

The  one  main  and  essential  condition,  which  we  regard 
alone  affording  a  hope  of  any  sound  and  stable  settlement  of 
Roman  affairs,  after  the  fall  of  tlie  Papal  Monarchy,  is  this, 
that  they  shall  be  adjusted  by  Europe  at  large,  and  as  an 
European  question,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  grand  difficulty  of 
all,  the  relation  between  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  future 
State  and  people  of  the  Roman  territories.  Firmly  believing 
that  the  present  miserable  policy  is  laying  up  the  materials  of 
future  convulsion,  we  look  only  for  that  solution  of  the  existing 
problem  which  shall  be  most  conducive  to  tlie^  peace  and^well- 
being  of  Furopel  W"eTlreTefore  say^fi-ankly  thatPwhen  the 
claim  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  people  shall  have  been  satis- 
fied, we  must  proceed  to  consider  what  is  for  the  true  interests 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  assume,  then,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  must  still  reside  at  his  see.  The  precedent  of  Avignon 
warns,  and  does  not  invite :  we  cannot  even  have  an  Elban 
Pope.  We  assume  that,  resident  in  Rom§,  he  would  have  his 
palaces  and  basilicas,  with  a  large  and  handsome  endowment, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  ecclesiastical  suite 
and  council.  Upon  this  endowment,  and  its  conditions,  hangs 
much  of  what  pertains  to  his  futufe  security  and  dignity.  It 
might  be  provided  by  the  Roman  State  • —  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
corporations  —  or  by  European  subsidy.  But  the  last  arrange- 
ment would  open  a  source  of  future  intrigue  and  undue  influence. 
The  present  property  of  the  Roman  Government,  and  some 
portion  of  that  of  the  religious  corporations,  might  probably  be 
found  sufficient,  without  any  dependence  on  the  taxes  of  the 
Roman  State,  which,  although  we  do  not  anticipate  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  contribute,  had  better  be  avoided. 
But  whatever  the  source  of  the  provision,  the  one  thing  to  be  kept 
mainly  in  view  is,  that  its  payment  should  be  guaranteed,  either 
jointly  or  in  given  proportions,  by  the  Powers  of  Europe  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  This  guarantee  would,  of  course,  include 
a  power  of  recovery  against  the  Roman  State ;  and  might  be  so 

*  Purg.  xvi. 
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iirancfed  that,  tlunipjh  the  responsibility  as  towards  the  Pope 
-hould  fall  first  upon  some  one  State,  it  should,  if  not  taken  up 
!>y  that  State,  devolve  upon  the  rest.  The  more  complete  the 
[iiovisions  for  enforcint;  tlic  liability  against  the  secularised  Jvo- 
iniui  Government,  the  more  improbable  would  be  the  occurrence 
iS  a  case  requii'inn;  their  enforcement.  Upon  the  basis  of  this 
riidowmcnt,  the  Pope  and  his  ecclesiastical  advisers  would  be 
:iMo,  as  within  a  separate  precinct,  to  arrange  and  conduct  their 
jji'opcr  aft'airs.  It  is  possible,  that,  from  the  complicated  state 
of  things  which  has  grown  up  dui'ing  many  centuries,  other 
matters  affecting  the  clerical  order  and  its  status  might  be  too 
difficult  for  local  settlement,  and  might  require  more  or  less  to 
1)0  taken  up  by  the  Protecting  Powers.  But  while,  inside  the 
i^uarantee,  the  Pope  would  be  free,  outside  it  the  Koman  State 
A\ onld  be  free  also,  and  would  handle  any  question  touching  the 
I'opc  or  clergy  with  just  as  entire  a  discretion  as  though  they 
\\  re  a  foreign  Government  now  negotiating  with  that  of 
liome. 

As  to  the  secular  matters  of  the  Roman  State  requiring 
fnrcign  aid,  they  would  be  chiefly  the  questions  of  territory  and 
the  form  of  Government.  Now  the  Roman  dominions  have 
iK'ithcr  so  palpable  a  political  unity  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
existing  delimitation  should  be  preserved,  nor  so  manifest  a  want 
<if  it  as  to  make  already  evident  the  necessity  of  a  change.  Un- 
1<  -s  in  the  event  of  the  manifestation  of  some  strong  desire  in 
tlie  legations  for  iwi  alteration,  it  would  probably  be  found  ex- 
)K  (lient  to  keep  tl\e  geographical  limits  as  they  are.  As  to  the 
Inini  of  Government,  it  is  plain  that  the  establishment  of  a 
.lemocratic  Republic  Avould,  considering  the  strong  mutual 
sympathies  that  run  through  the  whole  Italian  jieople.  be  almost 
'  i|Uivalent  to  a  direct  assault  upon  the  monarchical  Govern- 
i;.onts  of  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula.  Probably  there  should  be 
nil  attempt  to  found  cither  something  like  the  Sardinian  or  the 
Inlgian  monarchy,  or  a  republic  associating  strong  aristocratic 
and  conservative  elements  with  the  dominant  principle  of  elec- 
tion. This,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind :  that  in 
tlic  Roman  States  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  of  entail  is 
still  in  force,  and  the  division  of  property,  therefore,  is  cast  in 
a  manner  favourable  to  mixture  in  the  com])Osition  of  the 
( it)vernment ;  while  the  nobility  are  in  actual  existence,  and,  as 
we  judge  from  the  history  of  the  Roman  Revolution,  might 
well,  if  they  showed  themselves  morally  competent,  vindicate  for 
themselves  a  high  place  in  political  as  well  as  social  influence. 

But  there  are  two  great  difficulties,  the  existence  of  which 
we  must  not  overlook,  over  and  above  those  lying  within  the 
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four  corners  of  the  question  itself.  First,  that  all  or  nearly  all 
those  Italians  who  would  concur  in  the  abolition  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power,  insist  upon  regarding  and  treating  Italy  as 
what  she  is  not,  namely,  a  political  integer,  and  therefore  object 
to  foreign  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  an  Italian  State. 
Secondly,  that  they  likewise  insist  upon  mixing  up  with  every 
question  of  reform  in  their  local  institutions  of  Government,  or 
rather,  indeed,  they  place  at  the  very  head  of  the  list,  what  is 
called  the  independence  of  Italy ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ejectment 
of  Austria  from  her  Italian  territories,  not  by  the  efforts  of  her 
subjects  to  vindicate  their  own  freedom,  but  by  a  holy  war  (so 
Farini,  usually  a  most  sober-minded  writer,  ever  calls  it),  waged 
against  her  on  the  part  of  all  the  States  of  Italy.  In  other 
words,  as  we  fear,  they  are  determined,  for  this  is  the  practical 
upshot  of  it,  that  they  will  have  no  good  government  for  them- 
selves in  Tuscany,  Rome,  or  Naples,  without  the  preliminary  of 
an  European  war. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  enter  upon  any  examination  of 
these  opinions ;  a  deeply  interesting  subject,  which  would  de- 
mand a  separate  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  run 
through  all  shades  and  sections  of  recognised  Italian  liberalism, 
from  Farini  and  Gualterio  at  one  end,  to  Mazzini  at  the  other: 
much  as  the  Tories,  Whigs,  and  Democrats  of  Birmingham 
are  united  in  holding  the  exclusive  orthodoxy  of  a  paper 
currency. 

X  All  that  we  would  say  is  this ;  that,  although  these  opinions 
would  probably  govern  any  proceedings  taljen  by  the  Italians 
themselves,  they  need  not,  and  probably  would  not,  lead  them 
to  resist  the  united  will  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  acting 
together  in  a  sense  obviously  favourable  to  regulated  freedom 
as  well  as  to  the  general  peace.  They  are  opinions,  we  fear, 
nearly  universal  in  Sardinia;  but  they  do  not  prevent  the 
people  of  that  State  from  setting  an  excellent  example  of 
loyalty  and  order,  combined  with  freedom,  to  their  neighbours. 
Besides,  it  is  plain  that  the  intervention  of  Foreign  Powers  to 
secure  the  Pope's  spiritual  independence  in  his  relations  with 
the  Poman  State,  rests  upon  grounds  separate  and  indisputable. 
It  is  only  when  we  come  to  touch  on  the  form  of  government 
and  the  territorial  limits  of  that  State,  that  we  strike  upon  the 
difficulty.  "VVhy  then  encounter  that  difficulty  at  all?  Simply, 
our  answer  is,  because  this  mode  of  proceeding  gives  the  only 
hope  of  a  rational  arrangement.  So  long  as  the  Roman  people 
are  left  to  settle  for  themselves  by  revolution  (the  only  way 
allowed  to  them)  the  question  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power, 
they  will  settle  it  in  one  way  by  a  dethronement  and  a  republic. 
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I  some  one  or  more  P^uropean  Powers  will  find  it  their  scpa- 
(•  interest  to  settle  it  the  other  way  by  a  restoration.  It  is 
iu  truth  by  far  too  large  and  weighty  for  merely  local  adjust- 
nicnt ;  and  the  only  form  of  adjustment  not  local  which  can  be 
lionourable,  impartial,  and  secure,  is,  that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
liy  the  Powers  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  as  what  it  really 
is,  namely,  a  mJittCF^rTfricTly  European  concern  in  regard  IT3 
the  position  TTptfae  Pope,  and  ofirMgtrnecessity  an  J  utility,  and 
trill'  ))ractical  justjccjirf egard  tojthe  fundamental  conditions 
.it  existence  for  tliG. country.        '  ' 

Let  us  now  examine  the  assertion,  that  the  settlement  of  Roman 
aliiilrs  is  the  concern  solely  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Powers. 
Ill  1849  the  meaning  of  this  doctrine  was,  that  the  decision 
pliould  lie  with  France  and  Austria,  Spain  and  Naples.  Now 
it  should  be  considered  who  are  excluded  and  who  are  included 
liy  this  principle.  It  excludes  at  a  stroke  three  of  the  five 
'jivcat  Powers  of  Europe :  England,  Russia,  and  Pi'ussia :  of 
those  Powers  by  whom,  and  by  whom  alone,  European  questions 
pmperly  so  called  have  of  late  years  usually  been  weighed.  It 
includes,  on  the  other  hand,  Spain  and  Naples,  neither  of 
wliich  can  without  qualification  be  called  even  independent 
Powers:  the  latter  of  them  vibrating  not  only  to  every  shock, 
but  to  ever}'  rumour,  to  every  whisper,  ol'  change  in  whatever 
p;iit  of  Europe,  at  the  beck  of  Austrian  and  Russian  influence 
rvcn  for  the  purposes  of  internal  government,  and  depending  on 
their  armed  strength  in  the  last  resort  for  the  maintenance  of 
wluit  must  be  called,  however  abusively,  her  institutions.  Eng- 
laiKJ,  Russia,  Prussia,  shut  out:  Spain  and  Naples  taken  in: 
tlie  first  is  foolish,  the  latter  ludicrous.  States  never  dreamt  of 
in  the  settlement  of  ordinary  European  questions  have  but  a 
feeble  claim  indeed  to  intermeddle  with  that  which  is  the  most 
<lelicate  and  difficult  of  them  all,  requiring  at  once  the  finest 
finger  and  the  strongest  arm.  But  if  Naples  and  Spain  are  thus  to 
interfere,  where  are  Belgium  and  Sardinia?  Do  not,  at  any 
rate,  allow  the  Roman  question  to  become  the  game  of  those 
wliose  only  title,  as  compared  with  others,  to  a  share  in  it,  nmst 
he  the  wish  to  intermeddle,  to  intrigue,  to  promote  covert  pur- 
poses, under  the  mask  of  such  as  can  more  easily  be  avowed, 
ir  Belgium  and  Sardinia  be  inferior  in  population  to  Spain  and 
N;i[»les,  they  arc  not  so  iu  strength,  as  they  are  certainly 
superior  in  intelligence  and  independence. 

It  is  not  in  the  dynastic  sense  that  the  phrase  Roman  Catho- 
lic Powers  can  here  be  construed.  Were  it  so,  the  excision  of 
France  from  the  partnershiji  must  at  once  follow.  Nor  is  it  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  States  which,  as  such,  profess  and  sup- 
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port  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  E-ome  :  because,  again,  from 
the  trammels  of  all  State  religion  France  has  professedly  broken 
loose.  The  legitimate  meaning  can  only  be,  that  these  are  the 
States  of  which  all  or  nearly  all  the  subjects  are  in  communion 
with  the  Pope.  But  why  are  the  millions  of  Roman  Catholics 
subject  to  England,  to  Prussia,  and  to  Russia,  to  have  nothing 
to  say,  through  the  medium  of  their  Governments,  to  the 
Roman  question,  if  it  be  a  religious  one,  while  they  have  the 
religious  qualification,  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  form 
minorities  respectively  in  the  civil  relation  to  their  rulers? 
This  inquiry,  however,  opens  up  and  detects  the  master  fallacy. 
It  is  no  religious  question  at  all,  whether  the  Roman  people  are 
or  are  not  to  enjoy  ordinary  civil  and  political  rights,  or  whether 
they  are  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  helotism.  That  is  a 
question  of  general  justice,  upon  which  every  Christian  and 
European  State  is  entitled  to  have  a  voice.  The  special  interest 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  as  such,  and  therefore  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic States  in  as  far  as  they  are  tinged  by  his  feelings,  is  rather 
in  the  nature  of  a  drawback  than  a  qualification  for  the  settle- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  subject,  the  very  first  that  meets  us, 
one  that  must  be  settled,  and  one,  moreover,  that  must  be  settled 
in  the  main  on  its  own  merits. 

Was  it,  forsooth,  that  the  pure  and  holy  task  of  restoring 
Pius  to  his  throne  was  fit  for  no  other  hands  than  those  of  the 
faithful,  that  this  unworldly  operation  must  be  performed  Avith 
unworldly  motives  by  men  who  could  and  Avould  lay  it  as  a 
devout  offering  upon  the  altar  of  God?  Xo  fiction  more  gross 
could  be  palmed  upon  mankind.  Austria  was  not  at  her  old 
game  of  restoring  order,  or  what  in  Italy  is  so  called,  but  she 
could  not  bear  a  republic  bordei'ing  on  her  dominions,  and  she 
had  a  special  and  vital  interest  in  preventing  the  Pope  from  any 
relapse  into  that  pseudo-liberalism  Avhich  had  already  cost  her  so 
much.  Naples  was  stirred  in  its  two  deep  and  tender  passions : 
the  love  of  absolutism,  and  the  love  of  superstition  ;  the  former, 
we  presume,  for  the  sake  of  its  intrinsic  beauty :  the  latter,  as  a 
convenient  instrument  for  stimulating  the  reaction,  and  rallying 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people  around  a  throne  which  they  had 
ceased  to  revere.  France  and  Spain  were  expiating  their 
church-plunderings  and  re-establishing  their  oi-thodox  characters 
at  the  cheap  sacrifice  of  the  freedom  of  the  Romans.  All  this 
may  be  very  well  for  those  who  like  it :  but  no  expedition  ever 
was  undertaken  in  which  the  preponderance  of  the  visible  over 
the  invisible  world  was  more  marked  and  glaring,  more  un- 
qualified and  gross.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  moi-e  lamentable 
instance    of  political   profligacy  than   that   committed  by  the 
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i 'resident  of  France,  who,  just  before  his  election,  declared,  in  a 
jiublic  letter,  that  he  would  not  agree  even  to  the  intervention 
linijectcd  by  General  Cavaignac,  and  who,  four  months  after- 
wards, was  the  man  to  give  effect  to  the  Oudinot  expedition. 
The  Roman  people  tliemselves,  it  is  obvious,  seem  to  have  no 
ire  in  the  anxiety  that  the  settlement  of  their  affairs  siiould 
in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  Roman  Catholic  States  exclu- 
sively: for  after  the  Pope's  flight  from  Rome,  in  November, 
1S4S,  Maniiani,  as  minister,  sent  an  envoy,  Canuti,  to  invoke  the 
mediation  of  England  together  wiili  France  between  the  sove- 
reign and  his  subjects.  And  again,  after  the  Repnblic  had  been 
proclaimed,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
addressed  a  solemn  remonstrance  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
r.irui  of  government  and  the  threatened  interference,  to  the 
(iovernment  and  Parliament  of  England,  along  Mitii  those  of 
France.  In  truth,  the  pica  is  one  trumped  uj)  for  the  occasion, 
und  does  not  even  deserve  a  hearing.  Neither  Prussia  nor 
Russia  abstained  from  endeavouring  to  influence  the  proceed- 
ings at  Gaeta.  The  infelicitous  originality  of  Prussia  was 
paraded  on  that  field  also,  and  she  had  a  view  of  her  own, 
which  she  urged,  but  in  vain.*  Russia,  as  usual  more  to  the 
l)oint,  sent  an  effective  message  that  it  must  not  be  supposed 
.^he  felt  less  interest  than  the  Roman  Catholic  Powers  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Papal  Throne.f  li'  England  did  not  directly 
interfere,  she  has  not  forfeited  her  right  to  do  so;  and  we  trust 
tliat  no  settlement  of  this  gi-eat  question  will  take  place  in 
which  her  voice  shall  not  be  heard ;  assured,  as  we  are,  that, 
though  this  country  is  no  more  free  than  any  other  from  the 
influence  of  mixed  and  secondary  motives  when  she  acts  apart, 
yet  her  presence,  to  sec  fair  play  among  Powers  so  much  more 
accustomed  to  pursue  purposes  of  their  own  in  Italy,  will  be 
invaluable.  She  possesses,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  love  as 
Avell  as  the  respect  of  that  affectionate  people.  Unlike  the 
(lerman,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Spaniard,  she  has  never  en- 
riched herself  at  Italy's  expense.  Italy  has  known  her  chiefly 
as  the  enemy  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  champion  of  the  fallen. 
Between  her  and  us  there  are  no  accounts  to  settle,  no  wrongs 
to  redress  or  to  avenge.  The  separate  entrance  of  England  into 
Italian  politics  we  are  far  from  urging:  but  we  utterly  protest 
against  an  opinion  which  would  reject  the  precedents  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  and  of  the  ]\Icmorandum  of  1831,  in  order  to 
exclude  her.  If  the  instincts  of  tyranny  or  narrow-mindedness 
have  prompted  that  opinion  on  the  one  hand,  we  do  not  believe 
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that  the  people  of  Italy,  on  the  other,  would  accept  any  award, 
as  the  award  of  Europe  respecting  Rome,  unless  at  its  foot! 
appeared  a  signature  on  behalf  of  that  State  which  alone,  inj 
1832,  by  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  scandalous  policy  of 
Gregory  XVI.,  proved  at  once  her  fidelity  and  her  foresight.  | 
We  have  thus  endeavoured,  with  great  rapidity,  to  traverse 
or  skim  an  almost  boundless  field.  Many  of  its  tracts  which  we 
have  barely  touched,  such  as  the  details  of  the  Pian  reforms, 
the  policy  of  France  in  1849,  the  actual  condition  of  the  Roman 
States,  and  the  enormous  difficulties  in  which  the  friends  of  the 
popular  cause  in  Italy  entangle  themselves  by  their  views  of  the 
question  of  national  independence,  demand,  and  would  well 
repay,  the  pains  of  a  separate  discussion.  But  we  must  close, 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  reader  to  avail  himself  of  the 
lio-hts  thrown  upon  Italian  history  and  politics  by  the  recent 
literature  of  the  country.  We  do  not  refer  only  to  well-known 
names,  such  as  those  of  Balbo,  Gioberti,  and  D'Azeglio ;  but  to 
the  yet  more  recent  works  of  which  we  have  given  the  titles  at 
the  head  of  this  Article.  Gualterio  is  of  the  Constitutional 
party,  like  Farini:  his  work  abounds  in  valuable  documents, 
and  is,  we  believe,  trustworthy,  but  it  is  too  bulky  for  our  com- 
mon literature.  Farini  is  admirable  both  for  general  ability 
and  moral  tone,  and  for  the  indulgent  fairness  with  which  he 
states  the  case  of  the  Popedom  and  the  Pope.  In  other  mat- 
ters, especially,  for  instance,  when  he  deals  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced shades  of  Liberalism,  he  can  lay  about  him  with  con- 
siderable vigour ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  believe  that  his  history 
has  quite  enough  of  the  judicial  tone  to  secure  to  it  the  place  of 
a  high  permanent  authority  in  Italian  questions.  The  *  Memorie 
*  Storiche'  of  Torre,  are  the  production  of  a  writer  about  half  way 
between  Farini  and  Mazzini  in  opinion.  They  are  written  with 
a  lively  clearness,  and  with  every  appearance  of  sincere  inten- 
tion ;  and  they  contain  important  military  details.  Ricciardi's 
'  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  d'ltalie  en  1848,'  is  the  production 
of  an  intelligent,  straightforward,  and  thorough-going  Republi- 
can ;  and  may  be  consulted  with  advantage,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  prospect  of  the  whole  subject  from  his  point  of  view.  As 
a  Neapolitan  he  deals  most  copiously  with  that  portion  of  the 
case,  which  is  well  handled,  in  the  Constitutional  sense,  by 
Massari,  in  the  *  Casi  di  Napoli.'  As  to  the  literature  of  the  late 
struggle  on  the  reactionary  side,  we  know  not  where  to  look  for 
it.  The  '  Ultlmi  69  Giorni  della  Republica  in  Romana '  has 
absolutely  nothing  but  extravagant  party  spirit  to  recommend 
it.  But  all  genuine  historical  memoirs  of  Roman  afiairs  well 
deserve  a  peculiar  attention  from  English  readers  ;  for  their  im- 
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portance  extends  far  beyond  the  range  of  mere  local  interest ; 
they  belong  to  a  chapter  of  human  history  only  now  beginnino- 
to  be  opened,  but  full  of  results  of  deep  and  as  yet  uncertain 
moment  to  every  country  in  Christendom. 


Art.  IV. — An  Investifjatlon  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian 
Architecture ;  or  the  Results  of  a  recent  Survey,  conducted 
chicjly  with  reference  to  the  Optical  Hefinements  exhibited  in 
the  Construction  of  the  Ancient  Buildings  of  Athens.  By 
Fkancis  Cranmer  Penrose,  Architect,  M.A.,  &c.  Illus- 
trated by  numerous  Engravings.  Published  by  the  Society 
of  Dilettanti.     London:   18.52. 

T^HE  title-page  of  this  work  is  the  only  part  of  it  against 
which  we  have  to  enter  any  complaint.  Mr.  Penrose  says 
little  concerning  the  leading  '  Principles  of  Athenian  Archi- 
'  tecture';  but  he  has  presented  us  with  an  accurate  statement 
(if  a  number  of  facts  which  will  prove  to  be  of  the  very  highest 
value  in  enabling  us  to  arrive  at  a  true  and  full  estimate  of 
those  principles.  The  real  scope  of  the  present  publication  is 
thus  indicated  in  the  preface:  —  'The  work  now  brought  for- 
'  ward  may  be  described  as  a  treatise  on  the  systematic  devia- 
'  tions  from  ordinary  rectilineal  construction,  found  in  the 
'  principal  works  of  Greek  architecture,  which  arise  out  of,  and 
^  pervade,  the  entire  design  of  the  building.  The  aim  proposed 
is,  first,  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  those  deviations; 
'condly,  the  determination  of  their  exact  nature  and  forms; 
■  and,  lastly,  the  bringing  forward  some  views  as  to  the  theory 
'  on  which  they  were  founded.     My  object  generally  has  been 

*  to  fill  up  Avhat  has  been  left  imperfect  by  Stuart  and  Revett.' 
IMr.  Penrose  has  performed  the  task  which  he  proposed  to  him- 
self in  a  thorough  and  masterly  manner,  and  we  can  scarcely 
]iraise  his  v/ork  more  highly  and  appropriately  than  by  allowing 
its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  and  complete  supplement 
to  the  great  work  of  Stuart  and  Pevett. 

The  principal  results  of  the  Athenian  investigations  of  Mr. 
Penrose  were  first  announced  in  two  short  '  Letters  to  the 

*  Society  of  Dilettanti,'  printed  for  the  Society's  use  in  1847. 
Since  that  time  those  results  have  become  very  generally  known 
and  appreciated  among  architects;  and  we  believe  that  they 
wci-e  recently  propounded,  in  a  popular  form,  by  Mr.  Penrose, 
in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Royal  Institution.  The  circle  in 
which  the  interesting  facts  in  question  are  known  continues, 
however,  to  be  unduly  limited ;  and  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
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much  extended  bj  the  present  work,  of  which  the  high  price 
and  technical  character  must  render  its  circulation  almost  ex- 
clusivel}^  professional,  we  shall  be  doing  acceptable  service  to 
our  readers  by  placing  before  them  the  leading  facts  and  views 
which  Mr.  Penrose  has  established,  omitting  the  vast  mass  of 
minute  observations  and  admeasurements,  which  form  the  bulk 
of  the  work,  and  add  immensely  to  its  value  for  professed 
architects. 

It  must  be  premised  that  Mr.  Penrose  is  not  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  facts  he  has 
treated  of.  He  has,  however,  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  ap])reciate  and  explain  their  importance ;  and  of  having 
established  their  real  extent  and  limitations,  with  a  thorough- 
ness that  scarcely  leaves  room  for  further  investigation  in  the 
same  direction.  It  should  also  be  understood  that  the  peculiar 
practices  of  Greek  architecture,  which  are  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Penrose,  stand,  for  the  most  part,  distinctly  defined  and  recom- 
mended in  the  great  work  of  Vitruvlus,  which  is,  and  for  cen- 
turies has  been,  the  text-book  of  the  builder  in  the  classical! 
styles ;  though,  strange  to  say,  no  modern  architect  has  thought 
of  putting  them  into  practice,  or  even,  until  lately,  of  creditinf 
the  ancient  architects,  who  were  the  teachers  of  Vitruvlus,  for 
having  practised  them. 

We  proceed  to  make  a  selection  of  the  most  interesting  facts- 
and  views  brought  forward  by  INIr.  Penrose,  having  first  re- 
minded those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  condemn 
some  of  tliem  as  trifling,  because  they  result  from  minute  obser- 
vations, that  these  facts  and  principles  constitute  almost  the 
sole  difference  between  the  '  Greek  Architecture '  of  London,. 
Paris,  and  Berlin,  at  which  few  people  care  to  look  twice,  and 
that  of  Athens,  Avhlch  fills  all  beholders  with  delight  and 
■wonder. 

The  principal  fact,  which  has  been  finally  established  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  Is,  that,  in  pure  Greek  architecture,  there  are 
scarcely  ever  found  either  perfectly  horizontal,  or  perfectly 
perpendicular,  lines  and  surfaces.  The  Parthenon,  on  account 
of  its  perfect  execution,  and  comparatively  high  state  of  pre- 
servation, was  naturally  the  building  to  which  Mr.  Penrose 
directed  his  chief  attention.  The  result  of  his  observations, 
which  were  conducted  with  the  most  diligent  and  scrupulous 
concern  for  accuracy,  are,  with  respect  to  that  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
Greek  architecture,  mainly  these:  — 

The  sub-basement,  representing  the  natural  ground  of  the 
edifice,  as  if  to  prepare,  by  contrast,  for  the  work  of  art  to  be 
raised  upon  it,  is  constructed  to  form  a  *dead  level,' — a  term. 
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iiy  the  way,  which  is  full  of  artistic  significance.  As  soon  as 
we  come  to  the  steps  of  the  stylobate,  or  true  architectural 
Ii:iseuient,  the  level  is  abandoned:   '  the  edges  of  the  steps,  and 

*  the  lines  of  the  entablature,  which  are  usually  understood  to 

*  he  straight  level  lines,  are  convex  curves,  lying  in  vertical 
'  planes;'  the  curves  of  the  entablature  i)eing  nearly  parallel  to 
jhose  of  the  steps.  These,  like  nearly  all  the  curves  adopted  in 
(ireek  architecture,  arc  Ibund  to  be  conic  sections;  the  par- 
ticular curves  in  question  being  parabolas,  wrought  with  an 
act  uracy,  and  a  variety  and  subtlety  of  reference  in  their  pro- 
j)i)i-tions,  which  must  seem   almost  incredible  in  these  days  of 

*  -iriking  etiects'  and  cheap  workmanship.  These  curves  were 
''^covered  by  Mr.  John  Pennethorne,  and  mentioned  by  him, 

the  first  time,  in  1837  ;  and  they  were  subsequently,  but 
;  very  accurately,  described  by  him,  in  a  pamphlet  printed 
private  circulation. 

-Mr.  Penrose  refers  the  curves  in  question,  together  with  the 
mimerous  other  minute  *  irregularities '  of  Greek  architecture, 
to  certain  optical  illusions  perceived  by  the  line  sense  of  the 
^f  architects,  and  gradually  corrected  by  them.  Without  denying 
;'  that  some  general  theory  might  be  formed  to  embrace  all  the 
t'ptical  corrections  of  Greek  architecture,  Mr.  Peni'ose  considers 
it  '  more  probable  that  the  want  of  each  correction  was  felt,  and 

*  the  correction  applied,  separately.  And  this  will  appear  the 
'  more   likely  when  we  consider   the  very  long  period  during 

*  which   the  Greeks  were  working  out   the  perfection   of  the 

*  Theseum  and  the  Parthenon :  so  that  an  amount  of  intellect 

*  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  art  was  concentrated  on  a  com- 

*  paratively  limited  field,  and  time  was  given  carefully  to  ex- 

*  amine  and  obviate  all  the  causes  which  tended,  in  practice,  to 

*  disturb  the  lines  of  the  architecture.'  Mr.  Penrose  gives  most 
ingenious  and  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  reasons  which  governed 
the  architects  in  all  their  deviations  from  right  lines  and  Hat 
surfaces. 

•  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  horizontal 

■  curve  was  to  obviate  a  disagreeable  effect  produced  by  the  con- 
'  ti:ist  of  the  horizontal  with  the  inclined  lines  of  a  fiat  pediment 

■  .  .  .  .  causing  the  former  {i.  e.  the  cornice)  to  appear  deflected 

*  from  the  angles.     As  the  line  so  affected  is  continuous,  this 

*  deflection  appears  to  take  place  in  a  curved  line ;  and,  within 

*  ordinary  limits,  it  becomes  the  more  apparent,  the  more  acute 

*  the  angle  which  the  contrasting  lines  make  to  each  other.' 

The  curves  of  the  entablature  on  the  flanks  of  the  Temple  are 
shown  to  be  necessary  consecjuences  of  those  on  the  fronts ;  and 
again,  the  curves  of  the  stylobate  or  basement  ai*c  necessitaied 
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by  those  of  the  entablature.  In  the  pediments  of  the  Theseum, 
the  inclined  lines  are  themselves  very  delicately  curved ;  pro- 
bably, as  Mr.  Penrose  suggests,  in  order  to  correct  the^  slight 
tendency  to  deflection  produced  by  the  curve  in  the  horizontal 
lines. 

Mr.  Penrose  attributes,  the  entasis  or  swell,  which  accom- 
panies the  taper  of  the  Greek  column,  to  the  necessity  of  cor- 
recting the  attenuated  appearance  of  a  tapering  column  built 
with  Sraight  sides.  This  appearance,  which  is  an  admitted 
fact,  is  attributed  by  him  to:  1.  The  apparent  hollowness  in. 
the  sides  of  a  frustrum  of  a  cone  or  pyramid  in  any  position. 
2.  An  additional  feeling  of  the  same  kind  Avhen  ^  that  figure  is 
employed  as  a  column  or  pilaster  to  support  weight.  3.  Ine- 
quahties  of  chiaroscuro ;  the  strongest  lights  coming  upon  the 
upper  or  lower  parts  of  the  shaft,  and  thereby  making  those 
parts  in  appearance  relatively  broader  than  the  intermediate, 
portion.  Mr.  Penrose  affirms  that  the  entasis  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture was  not  more  than  just  sufficient  to  correct  the  above 
optical  illusions.  In  another  place,  however,  he  allows  that  the 
entasis  and  horizontal  curves  have  a  value  independent  of  their 
corrective  efficiency.  '  It  cannot  be  doubted,'  he  says,  *  that 
'those  travellers  who  have  wondered  that  the  fronts  of  the 
'  Greek  buildings  were  so  much  less  dry  and  hard  than  our  imi- 
'  tations  of  them,  must  have  felt  (however  unconsciously)  the 
'  beauty  of  the  horizontal  curvature ;  and  we  may  also  feel  satis- 
'  fied  that  the  effect  of  the  entasis  of  the  Greek  columns  in  the- 
'  Parthenon  was  felt  long  before  its  existence  was  actually  esta- 
«  blished.' 

No  less  curious  and  important  are  the  deviations  from  the 
perpendicular  in  the  vertical  lines.  These  deviations  are  found 
in  the  diminution  of  the  columns,  in  the  inclination  inwards  of 
their  axes,  and  of  the  walls  and  most  of  the  other  plain  faces, 
and  in  the  inclination  outwards  of  the  antae,  the  faces  of  the 
abaci,  acroteria,  and  coronse :  these  points  are  thus  luminously, 
explained :  — 

'  The  diminution  of  the  upper,  or,  as  we  may  rather  say,  the  en- 
largement of  the  lower,  diameter  of  the  columns,  accords  with  the' 
obvious  mechanical  principle  that  in  any  system  of  frame-work  in 
which  any  member  is  required  to  resist  a  pressure  acting  at  a  distance 
from  the  point  from  which  it  derives  its  origin  and  support,  (the 
strain  being  greatest  at  that  point,)  the  chief  strength  also  must  be 
there  provided  ....  the  recognition,  either  through  innate  feeHng 
or  from  practice,  of  this  principle,  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  our 
nature,  that  a  pilaster  built  with  parallel  sides,  as  we  not  unfrequently 
find  in  Roman,  and  revived  classical  works,  generally  appears  broader 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 
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Wi-  may  derive  from  this  last  consideration  the  necessity  of  the 
ul  adjustment,  viz.,  the  incUiiation  of  the  axes  of  the  columns, 
•^ince  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  elFect  of  the  diminution  is 
lalised  and  rendered,  so  to  speak,  latent,  in  overcoming  the  dis- 
lion  to   imagine  an  excess  of  breadth  in   the  upper  part  of  tlie 
i.  tlie  upper  diameter  of  the  column  appears  larger  tlian  it  really 
whilst  nothing  prevents  tlie  upper  intercolumniations,  which  are 
iter  than  those  below,  from  producing  their  full  eliect.     li'  then 
iixes  of  the  columns  are  perpendicular,  the  distance  from  centre  to 
i  litre  between  the  columns  will  seem  to  be  greater  on  the  architrave 
hail  on  the  stybolate,  especially  towards  the  angles  of  the  portico; 
'   the  columns  will  have  the   appearance  of  a  fan-like  divergence 
1  the  base  line,  unless  this  upper  distance  be  diminished. 
The  simplest  manner  of  effecting  this  is  by  contracting  the  dis- 
tance between  the  capitals  of  the  extreme  columniations,  which  con- 
traction induces  the  inclination  inwards  of  the  angle  columns,  and  of 
the  entire  colonnades  of  the  flanks.     Again,  the  application  of  the 
-anie  principle  to  the  columns  of  the  flanks,  necessarily  leads  to  the 
inclination  of  those  of  the  fronts. 

•  The  remaining  inclinations  in  the  same  direction,  viz.,  those  of 
tl.    faces  of  the  entablature,  stylobate,  and  the  walls,  are  necessary  in 

'  V  that  those  parts  may  correspond  with  the  axes  of  the  columns, 
have,  at  the  same  time,  t/ie  effect  of  (jiviny  (jeneraUy,  to  the  whole 
'ruction,  the  pyramidal  appearance  so  essential  to  the  idea  of  the 
<e  of  strength,  whilst  they  do  not  differ  sufficiently  from  the  per- 

I licular  to  impair  the  expression  of  energy.     The  parts  are  made 

to  harmonije  with  one  another  with  so  much  art,  that,  on  my  first 
vi>it  to  Athens,  although  immediately  sensible  of  an  unwonted  per- 
fi  I  tion  in  the  Theseum  and  Parthenon,  it  was  only  after  a  consider- 
:ii'h-  timCj  and  careful  study,  I  could  assure  myself  that  the  unaided 
'  ould  judge  which  way  the  columns  leaned.  Had  a  single  column 
c  been  standing,  there  would  have  been  less  difficulty. 
The  forward  inclination  of  the  antas,  which  is  observed  in  the 
i';;rtlienon  and  Propyla;a,  but  not  in  the  Theseum,  may  have  thus 
<»  iifinated.  When  a  tapering  column,  whose  axis  is  perpendicular,  is 
>' '  II  in  combination  with  a  pilaster  or  anta,  of  which  the  sides  are 
al-o  perpendicular,  we  shall  find,  if  we  examine  with  attention,  that 
thi  column  will  appear  as  though  it  were  thrust  outwards  at  the  top ; 
nnd  if  the  pilaster  be  diminished  in  the  usual  way,  so  that  its  face 
leans  away  from  the  axis  of  the  column,  this  effect  will  be  enhanced. 
Tlic  reason  of  this  appearance  is  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
ditl'crent  directions  of  the  face  of  the  pilaster  and  the  side  of  the 
column  contiguous  to  it.  And  this  contrast,  in  the  Greek  porticoes, 
would  more  or  less  neutralise  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  columns. 

•  In  the  main  porticoes  of  the  Propylasa,  the  inclination  forwards  of 
tlic  antJE  is  delicate,  and  appears  exactly  calculated  to  prevent  their 
producing  any  effect  upon  the  external  colunnis  immediately  in  front 
of  them.  In  the  antas  of  the  Parthenon,  the  angle  of  inclination  out- 
wards is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  Propyla^a  ;  and  the  axes  of  the 
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columns  of  the  inner  porticoes  -with  which  they  are  in  juxta-position, 
although  really  perpendicular,  are,  by  the  influence  of  the  antas,  made  to 
appear  slightly  inclined  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  external 
columns.  The  outward  inclination  of  the  antaj,  considered  in  itself, 
does  not  produce  any  ill  effect,  for,  by  leaning  forwards,  to  shorten 
the  bearing  of  the  architrave,  it  combines  with  the  opposite  incli- 
nation of  the  external  columns  in  helping  to  express  a  pyramidal 
character.' 

As  many  of  our  readers  as  Iiave  borne  In  mind  the  principles 
broached  in  our  recent  exposition  of  the  *  Sources  of  Expression 
*  in  Architecture,'  will  readily  perceive  the  additional  illustra- 
tions of  those  principles  provided  by  the  foregoing  facts.  Among 
other  results  of  these  facts,  over  and  above  their  use  as  optical 
correctives,  we  would  Insist  especially  on  these  :  1st.  The  feeling 
of  unity  and  self-completion  arising  from  the  absence  of  parallel 
straight  lines  —  whose  nature  is  such  that  they  may  be  con- 
tinued Infinitely,  either  way,  without  meeting.  2nd.  The 
effect  of  the  outward  inclination  of  the  minor  vertical  faces; 
namely,  of  the  abaci,  coronae,  and  acroteria,  as  foils  to  the  pyra- 
midal tendency  of  the  major  vertical  faces  of  the  wall,  entabla- 
ture and  tympanum  ;  that  tendency  being  the  first  condition  of 
good  architectural  expression  In  all  styles,  since  it  Is,  in  itself, 
the  most  forcible  expression  of  security  and  permanence,  without 
which,  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  reality,  no  building  can  be 
rightly  called  architectural. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Penrose  is  that 
of  which  it  Is  Impossible  to  present  tlie  reader  with  any  abstract 
or  summary.  AVe  refer  to  the  detailed  records  of  his  laborious 
admeasurements,  whereby  he  demonstrates  an  amount  of  care 
and  a  degree  of  perception  upon  the  part  of  the  Greek  architects, 
which  would  be  quite  incredible  in  the  absence  of  any  less  con- 
clusive evidence  than  that  which  has  been  thus  supplied.  It  is 
not  often  that  the  unwearying  diligence,  which  Mr.  Penrose  has 
exhibited.  In  the  pursuit  of  '  dry  facts '  Is  found  in  union  with 
the  highest  faculty  for  the  apprehension  of  artistic  beauty,  which 
has  been  also  shown  by  him.  The  former  power  is  that  which 
he  has  the  most  abundantly  exercised  :  but  such  remarks  as  the 
following  are  not  unfrecjuent  In  his  work  ;  and  they  cause  us  to 
regret  that  he  has  not  made  more  use  of  his  ability  to  apprehend 
and  analyse  the  subtlest  jesthetlcal  effects.  Concerning  the  cyraa- 
tlum,  or  crowning  moulding  of  the  Parthenon,  he  writes :  — 

'  This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  instance  in  the  Athenian  structures  of 
the  best  period,  of  a  convex  moulding  of  which  the  section  is 
circular  ;  and  it  is  not  vnlihehj  that  no  other  curve  could  have  been 
so  fitly  chosen  for   this  particular  situation  :  as,  although  the  circle 
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may  appear  comparatively  monotonous  in  composition,  owing  pcrliaps 
to  a  tendency  to  return  into  itself,  instead  of  suggesting  a  sequence  or 
flow  of  line,  it  may  yet,  for  the  same  cause,  be  the  most  fitting  to  be 
used  singly :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  most  happily  chosen 
for  the  finishing  member  of  the  very  highly  artistic  and  well  studied 
building  which  it  crowns.' 

Af^ain,  In  summing  up  the  results  of  his  labours,  he  presents 
us  with  the  following  most  significant  observations :  — 

*  In  reviewing  the  entire  subject  treated  of  in  these  pages,  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  studied  harmony  of  the  proportions,  the  delicacy 
of  feeling  evinced  in  the  optical  corrections,  and  tlie  exquisite  taste 
shown  in  the  selection  of  the  mouldings,  and  in  the  coloured  orna- 
ments, so  far  as  they  are  preserved  to  us  ;  and,  above  all,  the  un- 
rivalled sculpture  to  which  tlic  architecture  of  the  Temple  served  as 
a  glorious  frame-work,  it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Greeks  is,  humanly  speaking,  perfect.  That  is  to  say, 
if  we  keep  clearly  before  our  eyes  the  end  they  had  in  view,  and 
without  confounding  their  works  with  the  failures  which  we,  owing 
to  our  short-comings,  and  in  copying  their  temple  architecture  for 
purposes  for  which  it  was  never  intended,  have  so  generally  met 
with,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  any  considerable  variation  from 
their  architectui'c  and  sculpture  which  we  can  propose  would  tend  to 
mar  their  beauty. 

'  T/ie  limited  ai>n  which  the  Greek  architects  proposed  to  them- 
selves teas  not  oici)ig  to  any  icaiit  of  invention,  but  to  that  consum- 
mate delicacy  and  judyinent  xohich  required  that  whatever  was 
attempted  should  be  thoroughly  achieved.  In  this  respect  we  find  a 
perfect  analogy  in  the  other  arts  of  Greece. 

'  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  scope  of  Greek  music  was  limited,  in 
the  earlier  times,  not  from  any  want  of  invention,  but  from  design ; 
and  he  expressly  observes  that  the  simple  delicacies  of  treatment 
which  in  the  better  ages  of  art  had  amply  suppUed  the  place  of 
Tariety  of  range,  were  not  only  lost,  but  absolutely  unintelligible  to 
the  novelty-seeking  moderns  of  his  own  time,  of  whom  he  complains 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  call  it  a  mere  pedantry  to  atti-ibute  any 
meaning  or  value  to  the  ancient  manner. 

*  We  can  imagine  almost  the  same  words  to  have  been  used,  a 
century  earlier,  by  Vitruvius,  to  express  his  regret  that  the  exact 
and  subtle  principles  of  construction  to  which  he  occasionally  alludes, 
as  having  been  in  use  among  the  ancient  architects,  were  abandoned 
and  forgotten  in  his  day.' 

In  the  presence  of  the  mass  of  new  matter  which  Mr.  Penrose 
has  placed  before  us,  we  feel  that  a  perfect  aesthetic  analysis  of 
the  art  of  Greek  Architecture  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  possible. 
It  is  surely  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  our  countrymen  that  the 
task  of  disinterring  the  details  of  this  long-forgotten  art,  was 
effectively  commenced,  mainly  continued,  and  may  now  be  con- 
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sidered  as  having  been  effectively  completed,  by  them.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  of  Englishmen  that  they  will  re-edify,  at  least  in 
idea,  the  building  of  which  they  have  thus  laid  the  foundation, 
and  gathered  the  materials  ?  or  will  they  leave  it  to  others  to 
supply  that  complete  aesthetic  estimate  of  Greek  Architecture, 
which,  after  all,  must  be  regarded  as  the  proper  object  of  such 
labours  as  those  of  Stuart  and  Mr.  Penrose  ?  In  a  late  Article 
we  pointed  out  the  direction  which  we  conceive  must  be  taken - 
in  order  to  arrive  at  such  an  estimate,  and  this  seems  a  fitting 
occasion  for  a  few  general  remarks  calculated  to  remove  that 
repugnance  and  suspicion  which  most  Enghsh  readers  exhibit 
wnth  regard  to  the  worthiest  kind  of  jesthetic  criticism  ;  and 
which  at  present  prevents  those  among  us  who  possess  the 
faculty  of  artistic  analysis  from  exercising  it  to  any  important 
extent  and  purpose. 

The  subtlety  and  elaborateness  of  such  criticism  are  the  ob- 
jections most  frequently  brought  or  felt,  against  its  validity,  — 
very  foolishly  as  it  seems  to  us  :  for  if  the  criticism  of  a  work  be 
the  development  of  the  principles  and  laws  according  to  which, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  it  has  been  produced,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  refinement  and  depth  of  the  criticism  must  be 
in  proportion  to  the  refinement  and  depth  of  the  work,  and  that 
therefore  the  full  analysis  of  any  work  of  art,  deserving  to  be 
called  so,  must  be  more  complicated  and  subtle  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  block  machine,  or  a  steam  printing  press ;  and  yet  the 
principles  of  these  are  not  to  be  mastered  without  a  certain 
degree  of  difficulty,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  mere  technical 
language. 

A  work  of  art,  if  it  be  truly  such,  is  the  briefest  possible  ex- 
pression of  some  fundamental  idea ;  and  a  criticism,  like  a  com- 
mentary, to  be  complete,  must  be  fuller  than  the  text.  It  is  not 
wonderful  then,  that  the  examination  of  a  work  of  which  the 
significance,  as  we  behold  it  day  by  day,  seems  only  to  be  more 
and  more  inexhaustible,  should  be  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  and 
complicated  nature. 

Criticism  of  the  class  in  point  is  commonly  charged  with  ap- 
proaching to  the  '  transcendental.'  Now  this  charge  drops  of 
itself  to  the  ground  unless  it  be  also  considered  a  fault  that  the 
works  criticised  should  be  transcendental ;  and  all  works  of  art 
are  so,  whether  we  choose  to  call  this  a  fault  in  them  or  not. 
The  '  transcendental '  may  be  described  as  being  that  which  is 
incapable  of  definition  in  words,  although  it  is  capable  of  being 
apprehended  by  the  mind.  A  true  work  of  art,  containing  as  it 
always  does,  a  suggestion  of  ideas  and  feelings  which  '  cannot 
*  be  uttered,'  must  be  described  in  terms  which  are,  themselves. 
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oiften  no  more  than  suggestive ;  though  they  may,  and  ought  to 
be,  more  clearly  suggestive  than  the  original  work  ;  because  the 
artist,  having  a  message  to  all  times,  and  working  with  a  due 
gense  of  the  brevity  of  life,  in  himself  and  others,  sjjeaks  as 
tersely  as  he  can,  and  assumes  a  high  degree  of  his  own  intel- 
ligence in  those  to  whom  he  appeals.  In  this  assumption  he 
has  been  almost  always,  as  yet,  mistaken ;  so  that  it  seems  as  if 
all  the  best  art  had  been  executed  and  laid  up  for  a  time  to 
come.  Hence  the  necessity  for  explanatory  criticism,  which 
flies  round  and  round  the  thought,  at  Avhich  the  artist  darts 
directly  ;  and  to  which  he  attains  more  nearly,  although  ordi- 
narily he  fails  to  express  his  attainment  to  the  common  run  of 
minds. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  spiritual  ideas  which  are  the  sub- 
jects of  works  of  art,  that  they  will  brook  no  neutrality  in  their 
presence.  Hence,  in  writing  the  criticism  of  a  work  of  art, 
every  detail  left  unexplained  lifts  up  its  voice  against  the 
validity  of  the  critic's  labour  ;  and  rightly ;  because  every  detail 
contains,  or  should  contain,  a  correction  of  some  under-  or  over- 
statement of  the  idea  as  expressed  by  the  remaining  details  ;  and 
each  detail,  taken  apart,  is  full  of  discord  and  deformity,  and 
casts  ridicule  on  our  assertions  of  the  unity  and  excellence 
of  the  work,  until  we  have  shifted  it  into  its  right  position, 
wherein  it  stands  explained,  and  becomes  explanatory,  like  a 
piece  in  a  child's  puzzle  picture.  The  extreme  rareness  of  com- 
plete criticism  is,  thus,  a  principal  cause  of  the  popular  repug- 
nance to  artistical  analysis. 

Other  objectors,  who  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  think  deeply 
enough  to  condemn  the  subtler  kinds  of  criticism  as  false,  satisfy 
themselves  with  calling  it  useless  or  injurious,  and  with  talking 
ahallow  plausibilities  about  '  inspiration,'  '  unconsciousness,'  &c. 
in  the  artist,  and  the  excellence  of  uninstructed  '  fiiith '  on  the 
part  of  the  spectator,  or  auditor.  But  of  all  the  absurd  hypo- 
crisies into  which  we  moderns  fall,  through  our  desire  to  be  right, 
and  our  slothfulness  in  refusing  to  consider  and  pm'suc  the  right 
way  of  being  so,  none  is  more  fatal  and  more  ridiculous  than  our 
efforts  to  be  simple,  unconscious,  and  uninquiring,  in  an  inevi- 
tably subtle,  conscious,  and  critical  time.  AVe  have  left  the 
simplicity  of  childhood  far  behind  us ;  and  we  are  equally  far 
from  having  attained  to  the  simplicity  of  true  manhood :  but 
the  way  to  attain  to  it,  in  art,  as  in  all  else,  is  not  to  make  our 
follies  and  sophistications  more  hideous  by  the  assumption  of 
baby  airs :  the  way  lies  distinct,  though  difficult  before  us ; 
much  hard  discipline  is  to  be  undergone,  before  we  can,  in 
intellectual  matters,  attain  to  the  pure  conscience   and   faith 
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unfeigned  out  of  which  will  spring  the  free  love  whereby  we  shall 
again  produce  and  truly  appreciate  works  of  art.  In  the  njean- 
time,  it  is  impossible,  for  many  reasons,  that  virtue  and  power 
of  any  kind  should  be  unconscious.  It  is  more  criticism  and 
more  consciousness,  and  not  less,  that  we  require.  Criticism  is 
said  to  destroy  originality,  and  to  make  imitators  of  us ;  and  it 
is  quite  true  that  a  little  criticism  is,  in  this  respect,  a  most  dan- 
gerous thing.  We  must  understand  thoroughly,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  imitate. 

The  unconsciousness  with  which  the  great  artist  is  supposed 
to  work  is  a  very  widely  felt  objection  against  analytical  criti- 
cism ;  but  this  objection  vanishes  when  we  consider  the  real 
nature  of  this  asserted  unconsciousness.  It  is  not  so  much 
unconsciousness,  as  a  forgetfulness  of  consciousness.  A  skilful 
pianist  will  play  the  quickest  movement  off  at  first  sight :  now 
he  cannot  be  rightly  said  to  be  unconscious  of  all  the  regular, 
various,  and  rapid  motions  of  his  fingers;  but  those  motions 
succeed  each  other  witli  such  velocity  that  the  separate  acts  of 
consciousness  leave  no  impression  on  the  memory.  So,  the 
artist  is  vividly  conscious  of  the  laws  by  which  he  works,  at  the 
instant  he  is  acting  upon  them ;  but  those  laws  and  their  modi- 
fications are  so  numerous,  and  he  has  so  little  motive  for  caring 
about  them  after  he  has  done  his  work  by  them,  that  he  is  apt 
to  overlook  the  fact  of  their  independent  existence,  and  he  him- 
self is  likely  to  be  the  first  to  promulgate  what  we  have  called 
the  fanatic  theory  of  art. 

But  the  most  formidable  opponents  to  artistical  criticism  are 
those  persons  who,  possessing  fine  instincts  and  sensibilities, 
wdth  no  great  strength  of  understanding,  have  been  disgusted  by 
attempts  to  explain  the  inexplicable,  and  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  misapplication  of  analysis  to  certain  questions  of  art 
is  no  argument  against  its  efliiciency  with  regard  to  many  others. 
"\Ve  have  already  said  that  a  true  criticism  of  a  true  work  of  art 
must  be,  in  part,  at  least,  suggestive  :  the  critic  is  sure  to  come 
to  a  point  where  definition  ceases  to  be  practicable ;  but  at  this 
point,  definition  ceases  also  to  be  necessary,  or  desirable.  Most 
thoughtful  people  will  have  observed  that  those  truths  which  are 
defined  with  the  greatest  difinculty  are  generally  those  which 
unthinking  people  will  most  correctly  apprehend:  because  in. 
exact  proportion  as  truths  approach  to  instinctive  convictions, 
they  become  insusceptible  of  being  described  by  means  ap- 
plicable to  the  description  of  truths  which  are  combinatio7is  of 
instinctive  convictions.  These  convictions  are  the  postulates  of 
life,  and  the  data  of  action  and  of  art.  The  grand  error  of 
sceptical  philosophers,  of  revolutionary  politicians,  and  of  Ger- 
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m;in  and  Germanising  critics,  has  been  that  of  ilcninndlng  data 
for  the  data. 

Much  good  criticism  seems  unsatisfiictory,  if  not  false,  because 
iln'  critic  has  neglected,  in  the  first  place,  to  clear  the  subject 
iVtiin  extraneous  considerations.  That  which  wotdd  be  a  just  and 
satisfactory  criticism  of  the  Gothic  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  a 
work  of  art,  now,  would  be  c(|ually  just,  but  probably  would 
have  ceased  to  be  equally  satisfactory,  when  they  shall  have 
Income  associated  in  men's  minds  with  national  glory  or  humi- 
liation, with  ideas  of  political  stability  or  revolution,  with 
moniorios  of  conspicuous  individual  fame  or  infamy ;  when 
centuries  shall  have  touched  the  towers  with  the  melancholy 
graces  of  decay ;  and  haply  the  rebel's  musket-ball  may  have 
K  ft  its  white  fracture,  here  and  there,  upon  the  weather-stained 
and  frost-worn  stones. 


AiiT.V.  —  1.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  suggest  Means  for  facilitating  safe  Investments  for  the 
Savings  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes.  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  July,  1850. 

'1.  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  the  Laio  of  Partnership. 
Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  July,  1851. 

;'..   Partnership  en  Commandite,     London:    1848. 

4.   Industrial    Investments     and    Emigration.       By     Arthur 
ScRATCiiLEY.     2nd  Edition.     London:   1851. 
Late  of  Partnership  and  the  Investment  of  the  Savings  of  the 
Poor.     By  H.  Bellenden  Kek,  Esq.     London:   1850. 

\T7*E  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  obstacles  and 
perplexities,  the  hidden  perils,  the  opposing  risks,  the  sur- 
prising and  unforeseen  dilenunas,  which  beset  the  path  of  active 
brneficence,  especially  when  attempted  on  a  great  scale.  The 
difficulty  of  doing  good  is  at  least  equal  to  its  luxury.  To  the 
conscientious  and  the  thoughtful  the  path  of  philanthropy  is  one 
of  briars  and  thorns.  On  the  one  hand  lies  the  shame  and 
reproach  of  witnessing  a  vast  accumulation  of  misery  without  an 
ellort  to  relieve  it:  on  the  other  the  danger  —  ever  more  clearly 
apprehended  in  proportion  as  our  experience  is  wide  and  our 
inquiries  deep  —  of  aggravating  the  evil  we  attempt  to  mitigate. 
( )n  the  one  side  lies  the  sin  of  the  Levite  who  looks  upon  the 
wounded  and  bleeding  victim,  and  passes  by,  cither  in  shrinking 
sensibility  or  in  sheer  despair :  on  the  other,  lies  the  risk,  from 
ignorance  or  incaution,  of  pouring  in  oil  which  shall  cause  the 
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wounds  to  fester,  and  wine  which  shall  stimulate  the  fever.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  and 
we  should  deal  gently  with  the  pilot  —  if  only  he  be  cautious 
and  modest  —  who,  in  shunning  one  peril,  incurs  shipwreck  from 
the  other. 

Sometimes,  however,  cases  will  occur  to  philanthropic  effort, 
in  which  the  preponderance  of  good  is  so  evident  and  so  great 
as  to  throw  any  casual  and  transient  mischief  into  the  shadej 
and  make  it  of  no  account.  Sometimes,  too,  a  line  of  action 
suggests  itself,  in  which,  by  a  moderate  amount  of  care,  much 
benevolent  service  may  be  done  without  the  violation  of  any 
moral  principle  or  economic  rule,  and,  therefore,  without  the 
risk  of  any  counterbalancing  harm  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
foresee.  The  providing  and  pointing  out  of  safe  and  profitable 
investments  for  the  savings  of  the  frugal  and  industrious  of  the 
humbler  classes  seems  to  be  one  of  these.  It  combines  all  the 
requisites  and  avoids  nearly  all  the  prohibitions  which  mark  out 
the  legitimate  path  of  plulanthropic  aid.  It  interferes  with  no 
individual  action:  it  saps  no  individual  self-reliance.  It  pro* 
longs  childhood  by  no  proffered  leading-strings:  it  valetudi- 
narises  energy  by  no  hedges  or  walls  of  defence,  no  fetters 
of  well-meant  paternal  restriction.  It  encourages  virtue  and 
forethought  by  no  artificial  incitements,  but  simply  by  pro- 
viding that  they  shall  not  be  debarred  from  full  fructification, 
nor  defrauded  of  their  natural  reward.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
foster  the  infant  habit  of  saving  by  the  unnatural  addition  of  » 
penny  to  every  penny  laid  by*:  it  contents  itself  with  endea- 
vouring to  secure  to  the  poor  and  inexperienced  that  safe  in- 
vestment and  that  reasonable  return  for  their  small  economies 
which  is  their  just  and  scanty  due,  and  which  the  better  educa- 
tion and  wider  means  of  the  rich  enable  them  to  command. 

The  custom  of  hoarding  and  laying  by  is  no  new  one  in  any 
country ;  but  the  form  which  it  has  assumed,  and  the  extent  to 

*  Savings'  Banks  are  said  to  owe  their  rise  to  the  Rev.  Josepk 
Smith,  of  Wendover,  who,  in  1799,  circulated  proposals  in  his  pai'ish 
to  receive  any  sums  in  deposit  during  the  summer,  and  to  return  the 
amount  at  Christmas,  with  the  addition  of  one-third  to  the  sumi,  as  a 
bounty  or  reward  for  the  forethought  of  the  depositor.  This  was 
clearly  not  a  Savings'  Bank  according  to  what  is  now  understood  by 
the  term ;  neither  could  such  a  plan,  if  ever  so  extensively  followed 
out  —  and  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  Mr.  Smith  could  have 
many  imitators — be  the  means  of  causing  any  but  temporary  savings; 
the  very  bounty  given  would  ensure  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits, 
and  probably  the  disbursement  of  the  money. — Porters  Progress  of 
the  Nation^  vol.  iii.  p.  142. 
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\s-\\\A\  it  has  now  reached,  may  well  surprise  us.     Formerly  the 
savings  of  the  poor  used  to  be  sewed  up  in  an  old  stocking,  and 
hid  in  the  thatch  or  under  the  hearthstone ;  and  this  habit  still 
survives  to  a  great  extent  in  Ireland.     But  now  thousands  of 
-o(  ieties  of  every  form  and  constitution  receive  the  savings  of 
liiiiulreds  of  thousands  of  depositors,  and  reckon  their  accounts 
l.y  uiillions.     The  degree  to  which  this  virtue  is  carried  among 
ilir  working  poor,  and  the  class  immediately  above  them,  is  one 
lit'  the  most  hopeful  social  features  of  our  times;  and  when  we 
1  ( iK'ct  on  the  severe  discouragement,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
which  it  has  met  with,  both  from  the  system  of  poor  laws,  which 
in  times  of  prolonged  pressure  placed  the  frugal  and  hoarding 
operatives  at  so  demoralising  a  disadvantage ;  and  also  from  the 
frauds  and  defalcations  of  Benefit  Societies  and  Savings'  Banks, 
which  have  so  often  deprived  them  of  the  small  sums  scraped 
together  by  the  industry  and  self-denial  of  many  years  —  there 
is  increased  reason  both  for  congratulation  and  astonishment. 
( )!'  the    actual    aggregate    amount  which    the  savings   of  the 
huiubler  classes  have  now  reached  we  know  something,  but  are 
obliged  to  guess  at  much  more.     In  1830,  the  number  of  in- 
ilividual   depositors   in   savings'  banks  was  412,217,  and   the 
amount   of  their  deposits  13,507,565/.     In  November,   1849, 
,h(    depositors   were    1,065,031,    and    their   deposits    reached 
i  7 1,903/.  In  November,  1850,  the  depositors  were  1,092,581, 
their  deposits  reached  27,198,563/.      According   to  Mr. 
itchley  there  were  in  1849,  10,433  enrolled  Friendly   So- 
ics,  numbering  1,600,000  members,  who  subscribe  an  annual 
nue  of  2,800,000/.,  and  have  accumulated  a  capital  fund  of 
H),000/.     There  are  also  avast  number  of  unenrolled  So- 
ies.     Of  the  INIanchester  Unity  there  are  4000  societies,  with 
lj)00  members,  who  subscribe  400,000/.  a-year.     In  addition 
Liicie  are  the  unenrolled  Foresters,  Druids,  &c.  &c.     The  total 
is  taken  at  33,223  Societies,  with  3,052,000  members,  who  sub- 
scribe 4,980,000/.  a-year,  and  have  a  capital  fund  of  11, 360,000/. 
11 10  whole  adult  male  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  may 
In    taken  at  about  7,000,000:  nearly  half  of  this,   therefore, 
without  distinction  of  rich  or  poor,  are  actually  members  of 
some  of  these  Societies. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  the  importance  of  this 
tendency  to  amass,  or  the  duty  of  removing  every  obstacle,  and 
ati'ording  every  facility  to  its  operation.  It  is  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  the  State;  for  the  man  who  has  invested  a  portion 
of  his  earnings  in  securities,  to  the  permanence  and  safety  of 
which  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society  are  essential,  —  will 
be  a  tranquil  and  conservative  citizen.     It  is  matter  of  deep 
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Interest  to  the  moralist;  because  the  soil  in  which  providence 
and  frugality  have  flourished  is  a  soil  favourable  to  many  other 
virtues.  It  is  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  social  philosopher ; 
for  the  trenchant  line  of  demarcation  between  labourers  and 
capitalists  —  so  far  more  strongly  marked  in  England  than 
elsewhere  —  is  believed  by  many  to  be  at  the  root  of  nearly  all, 
and  is  allowed  by  most  to  be  at  the  root  of  many,  of  the  most 
difficult  and  painful  anomalies  which  meet  our  view  as  we  look 
out  on  the  community  around  us.  To  have  saved  money  and 
invested  it  securely,  is  to  have  become  a  capitalist ;  is  to  have 
stepped  out  of  the  category  of  the  yroUtaires  into  that  of  the  pro- 
prietors ;  and  to  have  deserted  the  wide  and  desolate  multitude 
of  those  who  have  not,  for  the  more  safe  and  reputable  companion- 
ship of  those  who  have.  To  have  become  a  capitalist  is,  for 
the  poor  man,  to  have  overleaped  a  great  gulf;  to  have  opened  ? 
a  path  for  himself  into  a  new  world ;  to  have  started  on  a  career 
which  may  lead  him,  as  it  has  led  so  many  originally  not  more 
favoured  by  fortune  than  himself,  to  comfort,  to  reputation,  to 
wealth,  to  power.  In  proportion  to  the  value  and  dignity  of 
this  step,  is  it  important  to  make  it  easy  and  secure :  in  that 
proportion  is  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  there  shall 
be  no  needless  or  artificial  impediments  to  the  safe  keeping  and 
the  profitable  employment  of  the  first  small  beginnings  of  a 
stream  which  may  swell  into  such  a  mighty  flood  of  fertilising 
waters ;  and  sedulously  to  take  heed  that  no  channel  in  which  it 
can  flow  without  waste  or  danger  shall  be  closed  to  it.  It  is 
not  for  the  Legislature  to  contrive  that  the  guinea  of  the  ricli 
man  and  the  penny  of  the  poor  man  shall  yield  an  equal 
revenue:  it  is  for  the  Legislature  diligently  to  see  to  it,  that 
by  no  act,  connivance,  or  neghgence  of  theirs,  shall  this  desirable 
result  be  hindered.  As  it  is,  many  such  impediments  exist : 
society  has  developed  and  industry  expanded  too  fast  for  legis- 
lative watchfulness  and  wisdom  to  keep  pace  with  them.  We 
have  been  slow  to  meet  new  necessities  with  new  provisions; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  arrangements  and  enactments, 
fitted  for  other  times  but  unsuitable  for  these,  have  a  hampering 
operation  which  was  neither  intended  nor  foreseen  ;  and  circum 
stances  and  interests  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up,  for  the 
free  development  and  adequate  security  of  which  no  due  pro- 
vision has  been  made. 

The  practical  discouragements  to  the  virtue  of  economy 
which  have  resulted  from  the  absence  of  this  due  provision,  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  come  into  close  contact 
with  the  operative  poor.  Every  defaulting  savings'  bank  — 
every  absconding  treasurer  to  a  sick  club  or  a  friendly  society  — 
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vtM-y  bankrupt  railwjiy  —  every  fraudulent  or  clumsy  building 
!(;il:;uc  —  every  chimerical  or  mismanafred  land  association  — 
|inachcs  a  sermon  on  the  folly  of  frugality  and  providence,  not 
MiDii  forgotten  and  not  easily  counteracted.  Of  late  these  lessons 
iiave  multiplied  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  been  delivered  with  a 
most  mischievous  emphasis.  '  ^V'lly  should  I  save?'  (asks  the 
jovial  footman).    '  My  fellow-servant,  the  butler,  pinched  himself 

•  in  every  conceivable  fashion,  earned  the  character  of  a  niggard 

•  ;ind   a  miser,   that  he  might  store  vip  a  couple   of  hundred 

•  ])ounds,  to  set  up  a  shop  and  marry  upon,  lie  invested  it  in 
Mh(!  Rochdale  Savings'  J>ank:  the  manager  made  away  with 

•  :m),000/.  of  the  funds  Intrusted  to  him;  tlie  trustees,  it  seems, 

•  lire  not  answerable  for  the  defalcations;  and  I  have  now  the 

•  -atisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  fellow-servant  is  as  poor  as 

•  myself,  and  that  all  his  long  years  of  self-denial  are  thrown 
'  away.'  Truly,  as  Solomon  says,  '  The  wise  man's  eyes  are  in 
'  liis  head,  and  the  fool  walketh  in  darkness;  yet  one  event  hap- 
-  pueth  to  them  all.' — 'I  have  done  with  economy'  (says  tlie 
]'!o(kling  clerk  with  his  200/.  a-year);  'I  rose  early,  went  to 

il  late,  and  was  contented  with  the  scantiest  fare:   1  invested 
ly  hard  earnings  in  the  Midland  Hallway  Consols  at  190/.  — 

•  ;!ien  the  most  reputed  line  in  the  kingdom.     Now  150/.  of 

■  this  is  gone,  and  by  no  fi\ult  of  mine;  —  while  my  companion 

•  — who  took  his  ease,  eat,  drank,  and  was  merry,  never  thought 
^  of  the  morrow,  never  tasked  his  strength,  or  denied  himself 

■  '.y  recreation  — jeers  me  from  morning  till  night.'     And  he, 
.  quotes  from   the  same  Hebrew  fountain  of  disheartening 

,.  1  melancholy  wisdom.     'There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man 
than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  make  his  soul  enjoy 

•  good  in  his  labour.' — 'You  have  been  advising  me  for  some 
'  years,  sir,'  (said  a  factory  artisan  to  us  the  other  day)  'to  lay 
'  liy  some  money  against  sickness  or  old  age.     AVell,  I  took 

•  your  advice  ;  I  saved,  week  by  week,  about  50/.,  and  sub- 
'  -cribed  the  money  to  Feargus  O'Connor's  land  scheme,  which 
'  was  to  secure  me  a  cottage  and  a  few  acres  of  ground  for  my 
'  old  age; — and  I  am  now  told,  not  only  that  I  may  never  get 
'  them,  but  that  if  I  do,  I  cannot  live  upon  them  ;  and  that, 
'  moreover,  ]\Ir.  O'Connor  may,  if  he  pleases,  keei»  all  my  money 
'  for  himself.  I  wish  I  had  never  saved  a  farthing.' — Now  these 
( ;ise3  ai'c  neither  Imaginary  nor  few.  They  come  before  us  in 
siores,  in  hundreds,  in  thousands;  and  are  terribly  eloquent  in 
piaisc  of  self-indulgence  and  improvidence. 

I'hc  doul)le  complaint,  then,  made  by  the  humbler  classes,  or 
on  their  behalf,  is,  that  sufHcient  care  has  not  been  taken  to 
render  safe  such  modes  of  investment  as  arc  pecuUarly  open  to 
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their  small  means,  and  that  from  other  investments  which  are 
profitable  and  desirable,  they  are  debarred  by  impediments 
which  have  either  been  created,  or  might  easily  be  removed,  by 
legislative  interference.  We  propose  to  examine  some  of  these 
cases,  and  to  point  out  a  few  of  those  arrangements  or  altera- 
tions in  our  law  which  it  seems  just  to  ask  for,  and  desirable  to 
grant,  in  order  that  the  working  classes  may  be  at  liberty,  fully 
and  practically,  to  employ  their  savings  in  whatever  manner 
they  please,  provided  only  that  it  be  not  inconsistent  with  the 
general  interests  of  the  community. 

The  first  and  simplest  mode  of  disposing  of  small  savings  is 
to  invest  them  in  some  quarter  in  small  sums  and  at  simple 
interest,  with  liberty  of  withdrawal  at  the  will  of  the  depositor. 
Such  an  investment  is  afforded  by  Savings'  Banks,  which  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  were  originally  esta- 
blished by  benevolent  individuals  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
taking  charge  of  weekly  or  monthly  sums  of  a  smaller  amount 
than  ordinary  banks  —  in  England  at  least  —  were  willing  to 
charge  themselves  with.  These  institutions  were  sanctioned  by 
act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  IV. ;  and  by  arrange- 
ments then  established,  and  subsequently  slightly  modified,  all 
sums  paid  into  savings'  banks  are  to  be  invested  in  Government 
securities,  and  to  receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  diverted  from 
their  original  design,  of  providing  ready  reception  for  the 
savings  of  the  poor,  no  individual  is  allowed  to  deposit  more 
than  150Z.  in  all,  nor  more  than  30/.  in  any  one  year;  and 
when  his  deposits  amount,  with  compound  interest,  to  200/.,  no 
further  interest  is  to  be  paid  to  him ;  it  being  very  properly 
presumed  that  for  so  large  a  sum  a  more  suitable  investment 
may  easily  be  found ;  or  at  all  events  that  the  owner  of  such  a 
sum  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  poverty.  The 
extent  to  which  these  institutions  have  been  made  use  of — the 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  individual  depositors  having  at 
one  time  reached  to  nearly  twenty-nine  millions  —  shows  the 
Avide  prevalence  of  the  want  which  they  were  established  to 
meet,  and  the  value  set  upon  the  facilities  they  offer.  Of  late, 
however,  much  distress  and  mistrust  have  arisen  from  the 
numerous,  and  apparently  simultaneous,  defalcations  which  oc- 
curred in  many  of  them.  In  1849  and  1850,  the  treasurers  of 
several  savings'  banks,  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  were  discovered 
to  have  employed  for  their  private  purposes  the  funds  intrusted 
to  them,  instead  of  placing  them,  as  legally  bound  to  do,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  investment  in  the  Funds. 
Hundreds  of  the  poor  and  industrious  found  themselves  thus 
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-luldeiily  deprived  of  their  pixinfully-hoarded  .savings  by  the 
(lislioncsty  of  officers  whom  they  had  been  tauglit  to  trust  with 
iiuplicit  confidence,  and  whom  they  seemed  justified  in  so 
trusting.  It  then  became  known,  to  the  surprise  of  most, 
and  the  dismay  of  all,  that  the  trustees  of  these  savings'  banks 
—  gentlemen,  generally,  of  wealth,  benevolence,  and  repute  in 
their  respective  neighbourhoods  —  were  in  no  way  legally  re- 
-ponsible  for  the  money  which  had  been  entrusted  to  their 
keeping,  and  that  Government,  which  was  popularly  supposed 
to  be  the  recipient  of  all  the  deposits  the  moment  they  were 
jiaid  into  the  bank,  was,  naturally  enough,  answerable  only  for 
the  sums  which  it  had  actually  received.  Tiie  treasurer,  a  clerk 
a|)pointed  by  the  local  trustees,  was,  in  fact,  discovered  to  be 
the  only  party  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  deposits  ; 
and  he  was  the  very  man  who  had  made  away  with  them.  It 
is  true  that  he  had  to  find  sureties  before  obtaining  his  appoint- 
ment; but  these  sureties,  though  sufficient  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  any  temporary  balance  which  might  remain  in  his  hands, 
were  seldom  adequate  to  meet  defalcations  arising  from  con- 
tinuous and  systematic  fraud. 

These  painful  disclosures  —  so  many  of  which  occurred  about 
the  same  time — not  only  created  a  very  general  and  well- 
warranted  feeling  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  the  depositors  in 
-:i\  Ings'  banks,  and  greatly  shook  the  credit  of  these  institutions, 
I  lit  Induced  a  pretty  unanimous  expression  of  public  opinion  that 
the  people  had  not  been  quite  fairly  dealt  with  in  the  matter ;  and 
that  those  parties,  on  the  faith  of  whose  character  for  vigilance 
and  integrity  the  poor  had  committed  their  little  property  to  the 
banks  of  which  they  were  the  nominal  managers  and  trustees, 
ought  not  to  be  thus  exempt  from  all  legal  responsibility.  The 
people  naturally  asked:  '  To  whom  did  we  entrust  the  money, 
'  if  not  to  the  gentlemen  whose  names  were  published  as 
'  managers  of  the  institution,  and  to  the  Government,  which, 
'  we  were  told,  had,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  constituted  itself 
'  receiver  of  the  funds?  As  to  the  receiving  clerk,  we  did  not 
'  appoint  him  ;  we  knew  nothing  of  him ;  and  we  never  cou- 
'  ceived  that  we  were  to  look  upoa  him  as  our  banker.'*     So 

*  •  I  was  in  Lancashire  some  time  ago,  meeting  with  large  bodies 
of  working  men,  at  tlie  time  of  the  failure  of  tlie  Rochdale  Savings' 
Bank ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  some  remarks  that  were  made 
about  the  Government,  as  to  the  want  of  security.  One  man  in 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  said,  "  Dr.  M'Dowall  came  here  and  told  us  that 
*'  the  Government  was  a  set  of  robbers  ;  that  they  did  not  care  about 
*'  the  property  of  working  men.  I  did  not  believe  ^I'Dowall  tlien  ; 
"  but   when  I  see  that  there  is  no  security  lor  the  savings  of  tlie 
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general  was  the  disgust  at  this  slippery  and  inadequate  arrange- 
ment, and  so  just  was  it  felt  to  be,  that  the  Chancellor  of.  the 
Exchequer  last  year  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  enable  the  Government  to  take  upon  itself  the  charge 
of  the  safe  keeping  of  all  deposits  in  savings'  banks,  on  con- 
dition of  having  the  appointment  of  the  treasurer  who  should 
receive  them,  without  claiming  to  interfere  in  any  other  manner  • 
with   the  local  arrangements.     By  this  arrangement  every  in- 
dividual would  virtually  have  paid  his  instalments  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  nation,  and  his  mite  would  have  been  as  secure 
as  national  wealth  and  honour  could  make  it.     On  the  part  of 
the  trustees  and  local  managers,  however,  the  Bill,  which  would 
perfectly  have  attained  the  object  in  view,  met  with  a  jealous 
opposition,  which  we  forbear  to  characterise  by  its  fitting  adjec- 
tive :  it  was  alleged  that  it  cast  a  stigma  on  their  reputation  for 
integrity :  it  was  felt  that  it  would  deprive  them  of  a  certain 
amount  of  patronage  and  local  influence;  and  these  miserable 
pleas  were  so  vehemently  urged,  that  Government  thought  it 
better  to  abandon  the  Bill  than  to  risk  the  breaking  up  of  the 
institutions  altogether,  as  they  were  scarcely  prepared  to  take 
them  entirely  into  their  own  hands.     The  matter  cannot,  how- 
ever, rest  here ;  and  avc  trust  that  Sir  C.  Wood's  promise  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  this  Session  will  be  acted  on,  either  by 
himself  or  his  present  successor.    It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  question  should  be  settled  without  delay,  and  that  the 
public  should  know  distinctly  to  whom  they  are  to  look  for  the  " 
safe  keeping  of  their  hard- won  savings.     When  this  is  once 
arranged  on  an  intelligible  and  satisfactory  basis,  these  institu- 
tions may  have  before  them  a  career  of  long-continued  and  in- 
creasing usefulness. 

Next  in  order  come  Friendly  Societies,  Sick  Clubs,  and  the 
like,  which  are  institutions  of  mutual  assurance  against  incapa- 
city arising  from  casualty,  sickness,  or  old  age.  Each  member 
contributes  a  certain  sum  weekly,  monthly,  or  annually,  while 
employed  and  in  health,  and  receives  from  the  Society  in  return 
a  certain  pension  or  allowance  when  age,  accident,  or  illness 
deprives  him  of  his  usual  maintenance.  Nothing,  it  is  obvious, 
can  be  moi-e  unobjectionable  than  the  principle  of  these  associa- 
tions, or  more  beneficial  than  their  operation,  when  conducted 

'•  working  men  in  the  Savings'  Banks,  which  we  supposed  that  the 
"  Government  Lad  under  their  protection,  I  believe  now  that  M'Dowall 
"  was  right,  and  that  Government  cares  nothing  about  either  the 
•'poor  men  or  their  savings."' — 3Ir.  W.  Coopei'S  Evidence,  Com- 
ndtlce  on  Investment.    Q.  586. 
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upon  sound  and  just  i-ules.  The  rapid  and  vast  extension  of 
them  intiicato  that  tlie  workin^-chisscs  have  a  clear  pcrcei)tion 
of  the  mlirhty  strength  and  security  which  lie  hid  in  the  prin- 
(■il)le  of  association.  Comforts  far  beyond  the  reach  of  tiieir 
iiulividual  means,  provisions  against  possible  or  probable  con- 
tingencies, which  would  overwhehn  them  if  isolated  units,  arc, 
tiuough  the  instrumentality  of  these  institutions,  brought  within 
the  power  of  the  poorest  among  them.  Next  to  Trades'  Unions, 
iA'  which  tlie  object  is  to  secui'c  some  provision  for  times  when 
they  may  be  out  of  work,  and  of  which  we  do  not  propose  here 
to  speak,  Friendly  Societies  are  the  especial  favourites  of  tlie 
v^orking-classes,  })artly  because  they  meet  the  exigencies  to 
which  every  man  feels  Ills  own  special  liability,  and  partly  also 
because  they  arc  their  own  contrivance,  and  the  management  of 
tliem  lies  in  their  own  hands.  Every  man  feels  that  (apart 
\\\n\\  premature  death)  the  incapacity  of  old  age  is  an  evil  which 
i-  certain  to  befall  him ;  that  accident  may,  and  that  sickness 
jirobably  will,  lay  him  upon  his  back  at  some  period  or  other  ot 
his  career: — so  if  he  have  any  foresight  and  self-denial,  he  will- 
ingly lays  by  a  portion  of  his  earnings  for  such  inescapable 
emergencies.  He  does  this  the  more  willingly,  because  the  rules 
according  to  which,  and  the  officers  tln'ough  whom,  the  common 
land  is  administered,  are  the  selection  of  his  own  will. 

In  the  early  history  of  these  associations,  their  usefulness 
was  much  impaired  by  errors  in  their  constitution,  and  inade- 
quacy in  the  legal  powers  needed  for  their  self-protection, 
(iradually,  however,  both  these  defects  have  been  remedied; 
;uid  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament,  provision  has  been  made, 
that  any  of  these  Societies,  whose  rules  shall  be  approved  of  by 
the  officer  appointed  by  Government  to  revise  them,  may  be 
icu,Istered  or  em-olled,  and  thus  become  entitled  to  certain 
]irlvileges  and  exemptions.  An  Act  passed  last  Session  (13  and 
14  Vict.  c.  cxv.)  consolidated  a  number  of  previous  laws,  and 
extended  the  purposes  for  which  these  Societies  were  legalised. 
It  declared  that  all  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its 
provisions,  which  were  established  for  the  following  objects :  — 

'  1.  For  insuring  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  on  the  deatli  of  a 
number,  to  the  widow  and  widower  of  said  member;  or  to  the  ciuld, 
(^■xecutors,  administrators,  or  assigns  of  such  member;  or  for  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  the  burial  of  such  member,  or  his  wife,  hus- 
band, child,  or  kinsman. 

'  2.  For  relief,  maintenance,  or  endowment  of  members  or  their 
kindred,  in  intancy,  old  age,  sickness,  widowhood,  or  any  other 
natural  state  of  which  the  probability  may  be  calculated  by  way  of 
average. 
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'  3.  For  insui'ing  stock,  &-c.  against  damage  by  lire,  flood,  ship- 
wreck, or  other  natural  contingency,  calculable  by  way  of  average. 

'  4.  For  the  frugal  investment  of  the  savings  of  members^  for 
better  enabling  them  to  purchase  food,  firing,  clothes,  or  other  neces- 
saries, or  the  tools  and  materials  of  their  trade  and  calling,  or  the 
education  of  their  children  and  kindred ;  provided  that  the  shares 
shall  not  be  transferable,  and  that  the  investment  and  proceeds  shall 
be  confined  to  the  member  and  his  kindred,  &c.  &c. 

'  5.  For  enabling  any  member  or  his  kindred  to  emigrate.' 

The  special  advantages  guaranteed  to  Societies  established 
under  this  Act  are  as  follows :  That,  as  soon  as  they  shall  have 
been  duly  admitted  and  certified  by  the  Registrar  *,  (an  officer 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  Is  to  take  core  that  their  rules 
contain  nothing  Illegal,  irrational,  or  self-contradictory,)  the 
trustees  who  hold  and  Invest  their  funds  may  sue  and  be  sued 
in  the  name  of  the  Society  ;  —  that  in  the  case  of  the  death, 
absence,  incapacity  or  disappearance  of  any  of  the  trustees,  the 
Registrar  may  confirm  and  legalise  the  appointment  of  others 
without  recurrence  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  may  even,  if 
needful,  act  as  co-trustee  himself;  —  that  all  disputes  arising  in 
the  body  itself  shall  be  decided  by  and  according  to  its  own 
rules ;  —  that  in  the  case  of  arbitrators  being  appointed  by  the 
Rules,  the  decision  of  such  arbitrators  shall  in  all  cases  be  final 
and  binding  without  appeal  to  courts  of  law  or  equity  ;  and  that 
such  award  can  be  promptly  enforced,  on  proof,  by  the  nearest 
justice  of  the  peace  ;  —  that  in  case  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  members,  an  immediate  remedy  can  be  obtained  by  hearing 
before  two  justices  of  tlie  peace,  whose  decision  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive ;  —  that  in  case  of  any  Incorrect  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  treasurer  or  trustees,  the  Registrar  can  Interfere  by  a 
summary  and  despotic  order  ; — that  the  claims  of  these  Societies 
upon  the  estate  of  deceased  or  bankrupt  officers  shall  take 
precedence  of  all  other  claims ;  —  and  that  payments,  powers 
of  attorney,  assurances,   &c.,    made  under   the  Act,  shall  be 

*  The  certified  Societies  are  those  which  grant  annuities,  and 
whose  laws  and  scale  of  allowances  have  been  examined  and  approved 
by  an  aatuary  :  these  may  be  safely  trusted  by  investors.  The  other 
class  are  merely  registered;  but  this  registration,  though  entitling 
them  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  and  indicating  that  their  rules  contain 
nothing  fraudulent,  absurd,  or  illegal,  is  no  guarantee  that  they  are 
or  will  remain  solvent  ;  and  we  are  told,  but  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain,  that  several  Friendly  Societies,  duly  admitted  to  registra- 
tion, are  not  solvent.  If  this  be  so,  it  seems  scarcely  fair  upon  the 
people,  to  whom  a  Government  Registration  naturally  conveys  the 
idea  of  sanction  and  safety. 
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ixcinpt  from  probate  and  stamp  iliity.  The  really  valuabk' 
|ioitlon  ofthc^jc  privileges,  to  which  we  shall  have  again  to  refer, 
1-  that  which  provides  for  a  chcaj),  prompt,  and  inaj)pcllable 
ilrcision  in  case  of  dispntcs,  and  ren)cdy  in  case  of  fraud.  It  is  a 
!i»  ar  approach  to  what  law  should  be  :  that  is,  a  nund^er  of 
individuals  form  themselves  into  an  association  for  certain  pur- 
jioses  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  certain  rules,  and  Parliament 
j)r()vides  that,  on  the  j)erformance  of  certain  simple  formalities, 
and  on  application  to  the  proper  officer,  these  })urposes  shall  be 
-tiictly  carried  out,  and  these  rules  instantly  enforced,  without 
t\|ien8e  and  without  chicane.  The  enactment  well  deserves  its 
po|)ularity  among  the  ])Oor. 

Life  Assurance  Policies  offer  one  of  the  most  important  and 
desirable  channels  of  investment  for  the  savings  of  all  classes, 
and  one  for  the  employment  of  which  every  possible  facility 
-liould  be  afforded.  The  custom  of  insuring  life  for  the  benefit 
<it  survivors  is  extensively  practised  among  the  higher  and 
juiddle  ranks,  and  is  now  beginning  to  extend  among  the  poor. 
It  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  im- 
perative duties  incumbent  upon  all  who  have,  or  expect  to  have, 
families  dependent  upon  them,  and  whose  income  arises  not 
from  realised  property,  but  from  their  own  exertions  of  head  or 
hand,  and  will  therefore  expire  with  them.  It  is  altogether  the 
must  serviceable  invention  of  modern  times  for  defeating  con- 
tingency, disarming  fate,  and  dejjriving  casualty  of  its  terrors. 
It  would  seem  that  for  the  labouring  poor,  whose  labour  is  their 
only  capital,  and  who  can  rarely  leave  any  realised  property 
liehind  them,  this  motle  of  securing  their  wife  and  children 
.iLralnst  the  destitution  into  which  the  death  of  the  husband  and 
lather  must  otherwise  almost  inevitably  plunge  them,  is  pecu- 
liarly eligible.  For  some  time,  however,  ignorance  and  mis- 
trust on  their  parts,  the  unwillingness  of  the  gi'cat  Insuring 
Societies  to  accept  such  small  sums  as  alone  it  was  in  the  power 
<if  the  working  classes  to  raise,  and  the  heavy  stamp  duties 
levied  upon  all  policies,  operated  to  prevent  its  adoption  among 
the  poor.  The  admission,  however,  (under  the  Act  which  we 
have  quoted,  and  other  preceding  ones  which  it  repealed,)  of 
mutual  life  assurance  as  one  of  the  ]>urposes  for  which  Friendly 
Societies  might  be  employed,  has  already  done  nmch  to  extend 
the  practice  among  the  humbler  classes;  —  the  favourable  pro- 
visions we  have  recited  enabling  them  to  escape  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  Probate  Court,  and  (last  not  least)  the  lawyer  ;  as  the  j)ower 
of  nominating  in  the  policy  itself  the  recipient  of  the  sum 
•  insured  avoided  the  necessity  of  a  will.  One  of  these  Societies 
(the  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institution)  effected 
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more  policies  in  a  year  than  any  two  of  the  great  offices.*  It  is 
obvious  that  to  the  encouragement  of  so  invaluable  a  disposition 
as  v.'as  thus  manifested,  every  possible  facility  should  have  been 
afforded;  but  unfortunately  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
took  alarm,  as  Chancellors  are  apt  to  do,  at  the  possible  loss  to 
the  revenue  which  might  arise  from  the  occasional  employment 
of  these  Societies  by  rich  men,  and  from  the  exemption  also 
from  legacy  and  stamp  duties  of  so  large  a  number  of  policies ; 
forgetting  that  but  for  this  exemption  a  vast  proportion  of  them 
would  never  have  been  effected  at  all;  —  and  he  insisted  upon 
the  introduction  of  two  provisions  into  the  Act  in  question  (13 
and  14  Vict.  c.  115.)  which,  combined,  have  had  a  most  re- 
strictive and  mischievous  operation.  In  the  first  place,  he  con- 
fined the  benefit  of  the  Act  to  Societies  which  limited  their 
policies  to  100/. ;  and  by  this  means  greatly  crippled  some  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  the  best  conducted  among  them,  as 
Avas  fully,  but  vainly,  represented  by  more  than  one  witness 
before  Mr.  Slaney's  Committee.  The  proposal  in  the  Bill,  as 
originally  drawn,  was  to  limit  the  policies  to  200/. ;  and  even 
this  would  have  had  a  most  noxious  operation,  inasmuch  as  the 
necessary  expenses  of  safe  and  efficient  management   are  too 

*  We  annex  a  Table  which  will  show  at  once  the  extent  to  which 
the  habit  of  insurance  was  spreading  among  the  humbler  classes,  and 
the  check  given  to  it  by  the  unfortunate  limitation  commented  on  in 
the  text. 

Statement  of  Number  of  Policies  issued  in  each  Year  for  the  various 
Amounts  as  under.  ^ 


Years. 

Under  20/. 

20/.  to  50/. 

50/.  to  100/. 

100/.  to  200/. 

200/.&upwds. 

Total. 

I84I 

16 

.20 

29 

118 

72 

2c>^ 

1842 

60 

38 

54 

120 

48 

320 

1843 

48 

31 

68 

156 

41 

344 

1844 

11 

54 

133 

213 

43 

454 

1845 

23 

48 

149 

205 

65 

490 

1846 

139 

39 

107 

139 

67 

491 

1847 

10 

18 

55 

117 

73 

273 

1848 

8 

39 

124 

273 

96 

540 

1849 

56 

36 

154 

420 

244 

910 

1850 

15 

27 

128 

401 

218 

789 

1st  Aug. 

1851 

9 

18 

57 

190 

113 

387 

Total  - 

395 

368 

1058 

2352 

1080 

5253 

J  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institution, 
39,  Moorgate  Street,  London. 
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_ni':it  to  enable  a  Society  to  be  sustainetl  by  small  policies  only. 

<  'lie  of  these  Institutions  has  issued  upwards  of  4000  ])()liciea 

iMiounts  under  200/.,  which  it  would  have  been  found  ini- 

-Iblc   to   do  without  the   aid  arising  from  larger  assurances. 
■    second    alteration    was   still   more  fatal.     The  new   Bill 

aiise  42.)  took  away  the  right  of  'nomination.'  Formerly, 
ilic  person  who  was  to  receive  the  sum  insured  on  the  death  of 
the  insui-er,  was  named  in  the  policy,  and  the  directors  had 
iinthing  to  do  but  to  pay  the  money  over  to  this  individual,  on 
pn.of  of  the  decease  of  the  one  party,  and  the  identity  of  the 
other.  No  will  was  thus  required,  nor  any  letters  of  adminis- 
tration to  be  taken  out  by  executors,  or  by  next  of  kin.  Those 
who  know  how  clumsy  and  incapable  the  poor  are  in  these 
nuittcrs,  how  they  shrink  from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  all 
li'Ual  formalities,  and  how  they  in  general  dread  the  idea  of 
making  a  will,  which  they  look  upon  as  signing  their  death- 
warrant,  —  will  be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  sad  dis- 
couragement which  this  injudicious  and  shabby  provision  has 
thrown  in  tlie  way  of  the  most  serviceable  habit  which  could 
have  been  introduced  among  the  humbler  classes.*  AVe  have 
now  lying  before  us  a  Letter  from  the  Chairman  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  Institutions,  saying :  —  '  iNIost  of  the 
'  business  v/e  now  do  is  with  a  higher  class  than  formerly.  As 
'  regards  the  difficulties  we  are  placed  in  by  doing  away  with 

•  the  power  of  nomination,  they  are  many  and  great,  especially 

*  with  the  smaller  insurers.  In  fact,  we  do  not  think  it 
'  worth  the  trouble  now  to  try  and  induce  the  mechanics, 
••  c^c.  to  assure,  knowing  the  expense  and  trouble  the  survivor 

•  will  be  at,  to  get  what  is  due.      The   injury  done   to  the 

*  advocates  of  provident  habits  in  the  lower  classes  is  incal- 
'  culable.'  Of  all  modes  of  employing  small  savings,  there 
i>  none  which  we  should  so  earnestly  desire  to  become  general 
among  working  men,  —  none  which  appears  to  us  so  deserving 
of  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature,  —  none  Avhich,  if 
universal  and  habitual,  would  do  so  much  to  diminish  those 
cases  of  utter  and  helpless  destitution  which  press  so  heavily 
(•n  the  resources  of  the  conmiunity  in  the  shape  of  poor- 
rates,  and  which  are  the  fruitful  parents  of  a  long  progeny  of 


*  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  provision  impowering  the  trustees,  in 
case  of  a  man  dying  intestate,  to  pay  the  money  to  the  next  of  kin, 
or  the  lawful  representative  of  the  deceased,  without  letters  of  ad- 
ministration ;  but  this  is  limited  to  sums  of  50/.  and  still  throws  the 
trouble  o^ proving  kinship  or  executorship  on  the  claimants. 
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calamity  and  crime.  It  is  grievous  that  mere  revenue  con- 
siderations should  be  suffered  to  step  in  to  check  and  discourage 
a  disposition  so  incomparably  more  important  to  national'  well- 
being,  so  incalculably  more  productive  even  of  national  wealth, 
than  any  mere  financial  arrangements.  What  is  the  loss  of 
100,000/.  to  the  Exchequer,  considered  merely  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  in  comparison  with  the  drain  and  waste  caused 
by  the  destitution  of  the  thousands  who  are  annually  left 
widows,  and  Avhom  a  cheap  and  easy  mode  of  life  assurance 
might  have  endowed  with  a  provision  ?  And  above  all,  how 
poor  and  trivial  do  all  such  pounds  shillings  and  pence  con- 
siderations seem,  when  weighed  against  the  importance  of  con- 
vincing the  mass  of  the  people  that  the  Legislature  regards 
with  special  favour,  and  will  cherish  with  most  zealous  care,  all 
their  efforts  after  self-dependence  and  self-elevation  ! 

Next  in  importance  to  making  a  provision  for  a  family  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  its  head,  comes  that  of  providing  for  the  old 
age  or  incapacity  of  the  individual.  Men  who  live  by  manual 
labour  —  in  those  departments  especially  in  which  good  eye- 
sight, skill  of  hand,  or  strength  of  arm  is  required  —  will,  if 
they  have  due  foresight,  feel  anxious  for  a  provision  against  the 
time  of  failing  physical  potcers  —  against  the  time  when,  from 
age  or  exhaustion,  they  are  no  longer  fit  for  their  usual  occupa- 
tion, and  must  be  content  ether  to  retire  from  work  altogether, 
or  to  accept  work  of  a  kind  requiring  less  skill,  and  therefore 
commanding  inferior  remuneration.  An  operative,  with  a  fair 
education,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  powers,  may  be  excused 
for  feeling  confident  that  he  can  always  find  employment  at 
wages  which  will  support  a  family, ;  but  he  cannot  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  large  earnings  he  now  obtains  can  only  be 
commanded  by  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  that  the  period 
must  come  when  he  will  be  compelled  to  forego  them,  or  ex- 
change them  for  the  payment  of  inferior  labour ;  —  and  it  is 
against  this  time  that,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  lay  by  some  safe 
store,  secure  for  the  future,  but  out  of  his  reach  for  the  present ; 
and,  consequently,  not  liable  to  be  encroached  upon  during  the 
pressure  of  temporary  want.  This  same  '  treasure  in  the  dis- 
*  tance,'  a  deferred  annuity  offers  him  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
way  in  which  an  operative  or  mechanic  in  any  branch  of  industry 
can  more  wisely  invest  his  savings  than  in  the  j)urchase  of  such 
a  future  provision  in  the  Government  Funds.  A  very  small 
weekly  or  monthly  sum,  regularly  paid  from  the  time  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  and  had  got  into  regular  employment, 
would  secure  him  50/.  a  year  when  he  was  fifty  years  old,  and 
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!H'i:^an  to  feel  the  fiFst  approaches  of  infirmity.*  He  might  tiicu 
[.1()(1  cheerfully  onward  tiirough  the  intervening  years,  with  none 
.it  tlie  grinding  anxieties  and  fears  of  the  -workhouse  which  now 
I  f-et  him, — having  made  himself  sure  of  a  quiet  and  respectable 
liome  for  his  old  age. 

Government  has  not  been  insensible  to  the  Importance  of 
facilitating  and  encouraging  the  purchase  of  small  deferred  an- 
nuities l)y  the  poor.  An  Act  was  introduced  by  Lord  Althorp 
.)  k  4  Will.  4.  c.  14.)  to  enable  parties,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  savings'  banks,  to  purchase  such  annuities  ol' 
not  less  than  4/.,  nor  more  than  30/.  —  the  annuitant  to  have 
',li(^  option  of  paying  down  the  whole  purchase-money  at  once, 
"1-  by  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  instalments.  As  an  additional 
encouragement,  it  was  provided  that  if  the  purchaser  became 
unable  to  continue  his  payments,  or  died  before  the  annuity 
commenced,  the  whole  sum  he  had  actually  paid  should  be  re- 
turned, without  interest,  to  himself  or  his. representatives.  The 
reason  of  the  small  use  that  has  been  made  of  this  Act,  and  the 
admirable  substitute  proposed  for  it  by  the  Bill  introduced  (but 
alas !  not  passed)  last  Session,  have  been  so  clearly  explained  in 
a  paper,  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  attributing  to  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope,  that  we  shall  give  them  in  his  own  words :  — 

*  That  Act,  however,  so  far  as  regards  deferred  annuities,  has  been 
very  nearly  inoperative.  Only  a  few  hundred  persons  have,  in  the 
course  of  the  seventeen  years  since  its  enactment,  purchased  a  deferred 
annuity;  and  the  entire  amount  of  sucli  annuities  granted,  appears 
from  a  recent  return  to  fall  within  9,000/. 

'  The  cause  of  this  failure  was  the  insertion  in  the  Act  of  a  clause 
entitling  the  purchaser  of  a  deferred  annuity  to  reclaim  his  money 
(but  without  interest)  at  any  time,  on  the  plea  of  inabiHty  to  keep 
up  the  periodical  payments  agreed  upon,  and  for  his  executors  to  do 
the  same  if  he  died  before  the  annuity  commenced.  It  was  repre- 
sented to  Lord  Althorp  that  these  conditions  -were  indispensable  to 
iinluce  any  parties  to  purchase  deferred  annuities.  They  had  the 
precisely  opposite  effect,  of  preventing  any,  or  scarcely  any  pur- 
chases.    And  this  by  making  it  the  act  of  a  fool  to  do  so. 

'  For  these  conditions  rendered  it  necessary  of  course  that  the 
tal)les  should  be  calculated  on  the  principle  of  keeping  every  person's 
;ii  count  separate  from  the  rest.  And  the  deferred  annuity  he  was 
allowed  to  i)urchase,  was  therefore  absolutely  less  in  amount  than 
the  immediittc  annuity  he  might  at  the  same  age  purchase  with  the 
same  mone}-  if  lelt  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest  in  the  savings' 
bank,  with  the  disadvantage  of  his  being  obliged  in  the  iSrst  case  to 


*  A  monthly  payment  of  12^.  beginning  at  twenty-one  ycoxs  of  ao^e, 
will  secure  30/.  a  year  at  tlie  age  o\\fiJh/-Jive,  the  money  to  be  re- 
turned in  case  of  death  before  that  a":e. 
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fix  beforelianJ  the  age  at  which  it  should  commence,  instead  of  buy 
ing  it  when  he  might  want  it,  as  he  could  do  in  the  latter  mode. 

'  Moreover,  the  principle  of  payment  by  instalments,  or  periodica 
payments,  permitted  by  the  Act  of  1833,  is  essentially  a  vicious  one 
The  incomes  or  earnings  of  the  industrious  classes  are  generally  pre- 
carious. Sickness,  accident,  local  or  temporary  depressions  of  trade. 
and  suspension  of  employment  consequent  on  this  or  other  causes. 
must  very  frequently  make  it  next  to  impossible  to  keep  up  regularlv 
a  series  of  periodical  payments  through  a  long  succession  of  years. 
If  the  money  paid  is  not  returnable  when  the  engagement  is  dis- 
solved under  such  circumstances,  the  engagement  itself  has  operated 
as  a  mere  trap  to  entice  the  sanguine  and  unwary  into  a  contract 
in  which  they  are  very  likely  to  sustain  a  cruel  loss.  If  the  money 
is  made  returnable,  the  benefit  bargained  for  is,  as  has  been  shown 
already,  necessarily  inferior  to  what  may  be  obtained  by  its  de- 
posit in  the  savings'  bank,  and  the  ultimate  purchase  of  an  immediate 
annuity. 

'  These  considerations  appear  to  have  influenced  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Excliequer  in  framing  the  clauses  of  the  Savings'  Bank  Bill  now 
(1850)  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  Annuities  Act,  without,  however,  repealing  any  portion  of 
that  statute,  which  will  still  be  available  for  all  parties  who  choose  to 
make  use  of  it. 

*  It  is  proposed,  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  to  amount,  regu- 
lation, and  management  as  in  the  existing  Act,  to  allow  parties  to 
contract  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt,  through  the 
savings'  banks  or  parochial  societies,  for  deferred  annuities,  to  com- 
mence at  any  age,  and  to  be  calculated  on  the  same  principle  of 
mutual  assurance  as  is  adopted  by  the  benefit  societies.  Consequently, 
as  in  those  societies,  no  money  will  be  returned ;  and  the  superior 
benefit  derivable  from  this  principle  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
amount  of  annuity  purchasable  under  the  tw^o  systems.  For  instance, 
an  annuity  of  ten  pounds  per  annum,  to  commence  at  the  age  of  65, 
may  be  purchased  at  once  by  a  person  of  the  age  of  20,  on  the  pro- 
posed plan,  for  the  small  sum  of  11.  2s.  6d. ;  while  under  the  Act  of 
1833,  it  would  cost  16/.  7*.  6d.  To  a  purchaser  of  the  age  of  30  the 
diff'erence  will  be  as  between  111.  16s.  lOd.  and  31/.  14*.  3d. 

'  All  purchases  will  be  required  to  be  completed  at  once  by  single 
payment,  so  as  to  avoid  the  trap  of  an  agreement  for  periodical  pay- 
ments. But,  in  order  to  bring  this  mode  of  purchase  within  reach  of 
the  poorest  classes,  the  amount  of  annuity  purchasable  at  one  time  is 
reduced  from  four  pounds,  the  limit  in  the  old  Act,  down  to  one 
pound  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  accounts  and  transactions, 
no  fractional  annuities,  other  than  eve7i  sums  in  pounds,  will  be 
granted  —  so  that  the  half-yearly  payments  will  always  be  in  sums 
of  ten  shillings  or  its  multiple,  and  the  accounts  may  be  kept  in 
decimals. 

'  To  show  by  example  the  working  of  this  plan,  a  person  of  the 
age  of  25  may  purchase  an  annuity  of  one  pound  per  annum,  to  com- 
mence at  the  age  of  65,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  18a-.  od.  which  we 
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1  >!  suppose  he  may  accumulate,  without  difTiculty,  by  depositing  his 
M  ,11  weekly  savings  either  in  the  savings'  bank,  or  in  the  hands  of  a 

I  i.  nd,  or  his  employer,  or  the  parochial  society.     At  the  end  of  a 
,  \v  months,  or  in  the  next  year,   he  will  probably  be  able  to  add 

iicr  pound  to  his  annuity  at  a  very  slight  increase  of  payment, 

-o  on,  till  lie  has  secured  tlie  full  annuity  he  may  desire  —  tlie 

,i//iii»i  being  ;}0/.  or  about  V2s.  a  week,  an  income  not  very  mag- 

lilui'iit,  but  enough  to  secure  independence,  and  tolerable  comfort 

I,  nldage.' 

W'c  cannDt  sufllicicntlj  express  our  regret  tliat  a  Bill  contaia- 

II  •   such  admirable  and   much  needed  provisions  should  have 

1  allowed  to  drop,  whatever  have  been  the  amount  or  kind 
pposition  it  had  to  encounter  —  opposition  which  we  must 
'.a  characterise  as  discreditable  in  a  more  than  ordinary 
•■ec. 

Vnother  mode  of  investment  which  has  lately  become  a  great 
urite  both  with  the  middle  and  working  classes,  is  afforded 
.hat  are  termed  Benefit  Building  Societies.  The  first  which 
.uown  to  have  been  established  dates  from  1815,  and  was 
iidcd  at  Kirkcudbright,  under  the  auspices  of  a  benevolent 
leman,   the  Earl  of  Selkirk.     The   example    was    followed 

a   afterwards  in  various  quarters  of  the  North  of  England, 

I  -jiocially  in  Lancashire.     After  1830,  these  societies  increased 
1  iipidly  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Legislature;  and  in 
i)  a  special  Act  (6  &  7  Will.  4.   cap.  32.)  was  passed  for 
IV  guidance  and  protection,  which  gave  them  some  of  the 
piivilegcs,  and  subjected  them  to  some  of  the  rules,  Avhich  had 
previously  been  extended   to  Friendly  Societies.     Up  to  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  more  than  2000  of  them  had  been  duly  registered 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  the  United  Kingdom,  —  of 
v.iiich,   in  England  alone,    169   were  added  in   the  first  nine 
months  of  that  year.     Many  of  these  Societies  appear  to  have 
1  ecu  dissolved,  or  to  have  expired  with  the  efflux  of  time;  but 
it    ajtpcars   from   Mr.  Scratchley's  work,  that  -'about  1200  are 

•  -till  in  existence,  the  total  income  of  which  is  calculated  at  not 
■  le.<s  than  2,400,000/.  a  year.     In  fact,  there  are  two  or  three 

•  whose   annual    incomes  are    between    50,000/.    and    60,000/. 

•  each.' 

Some  of  these  Societies  are  temporary  and  some  permanent. 

Some  are  confined  to  a  specified  number  of  meml)crs,  who  asso- 

eiite  at  the  outset  for  a  special  and  limited  purpose,  and  tlie  as- 

iation  exj)ires  by  a  natural  process  as  soon  as  this  purj)ose  is 

I  omplished.  Others  continue  adding  to  their  numbers  indefi- 
nitely, and  ofter  a  permanent  investment  to  all  who  join  them. 
In  the  former  case,  a  certain  number  of  individuals  who  are  desir- 
ous of  building  for  themselves,  or  becoming  possessors  of  the 
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houses  they  dwell  In,  form  themselves  into  a  Society,  subscribe 
certain  specified  weekly  or  monthly  sums,  which  are  applied,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  purchase  of  land  on  which  the  dwellings 
are  to  be  erected,  and  then,  as  fast  as  they  accumulate  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  erect  a  house,  are  alloted  to  each  member  in  turn  (the 
individuals  who  take  precedence  being  decided  by  arrangement 
or  by  lot),  till  all  are  provided  for,  and  the  concern  is  closed. 
Of  course,  as  each  several  assignment  is  made,  a  security  is 
taken  upon  the  house  of  the  fortunate  individual,  to  ensure  the 
continuance  of  his  periodical  payments  till  all  the  members  are 
similarly  circumstanced.  By  this  arrangement,  the  subscription 
of  very  moderate  sums  (say  5^.  or  \0s.  a  month)  will  enable  any 
one,  in  the  course  of  a  ^e\v  years,  to  become  owner  as  well  as 
occupier  of  a  very  comfortable  dwelling ;  and,  if  he  wishes,  a 
possessor  of  the  elective  franchise. 

The  permanent  and  more  numerous  Societies  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent in  their  machinery :  — 

'  A  benefit  building  society  (saj'-s  Mr.  Scratcbley)  when  properly 
constituted,  is  a  species  of  joint  stock  association,  the  members  of 
which  subscribe  periodically,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
shares  they  hold,  different  sums  into  one  common  fund,  which  thus 
becomes  large  enough  to  be  advantageously  employed  by  being  lent 
out  at  interest  to  such  of  the  members  as  desire  advances ;  and  the 
interest,  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  making  fresh  capital,  is  lent  out 
again  and  again  so  as  to  be  continually  reproductive.  Large  sums 
maybe  raised  in  this  manner;  e.g.  if  1000  shares  were  subscribed 
for  at  10*.  a  month  per  share,  the  amount  in  one  year  would  be  6000/.J 
which  month  by  month  as  received,  might  be  advanced  to  any  mem- 
bers who  might  wish  to  become  borrowers.  The  payments  of 
BORROWERS  are  so  calculated  as  to  enable  them  to  repay,  by  equal 
monthly  instalments,  within  a  specified  period,  the  principal  of  the 
sum  borrowed,  and  whatever  interest  may  be  due  upon  it  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  loan.  The  other  members  who  have  not  bor- 
rowed, and  who  are  generally  termed  investers,  receive  at  the  end 
of  a  given  number  of  years  a  large  sum,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  their  subscriptions,  with  compound  interest  accumulated 
upon  them. 

'  Tlie  idea  of  a  society  upon  this  principle,  correctly  formed,  and 
afterwards  properly  managed,  is  of  the  most  admirable  kind.  For, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  holds  out  inducements  to  industrious  individuals 
to  put  by  periodically  from  their  incomes  small  or  large  sums,  which 
are  invested  for  them  by  the  society,  and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time 
are  repaid  to  them  in  the  shai)e  of  a  large  accumulation,  without 
their  having  themselves  the  trouble  of  seeking  suitable  investments; 
while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  money  subscribed,  being  advanced  to 
some  of  the  members,  enables  them  to  purchase  houses  or  similar 
property,  and  to  repay  the  loan  by  small  periodical  instalments,  ex- 
tended over  a  number  of  years  ....  The  annual  repayments  required 
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F'y  tlie  society  upon  a  loan,  <lu  not  much  exceed  llie  rmt  of  9-\\('\\  a 
lioiise  us  could  be  purchased  with  the  sum  borrowed  ;  so  that  a  man 
living  10  or  14  years  in  a  house,  instead  oi"  paying  rent  to  his  land- 
lord, and  thus  losing  so  much  money  for  ever,  pays  it  with  a  small 
;ii]<lition  to  a  building  society  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  at  the 
1  x[)iration  of  which  the  property  becomes  entirely  his  own,  —  the 
iiKincy  advanced  being  in  the  mean  time  secured  by  a  suitable 
mortgage.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  desirableness  of  these  Societies  sis  a 
inoJe  of  investiueiit  for  the  humble  classes,  must  depend  entirely 
upon  the  soundness  of  tiie  principles  on  which  they  are  based, 
aiul  the  strictness  with  which  tiiese  principles  are  adhered  to  in 
tlu'  management.  Mucli  money  has,  no  doubt,  been  lost  and 
.spirited  away  in  these  undertakings,  and  none  should  be  trusted 
by  the  poor  that  arc  not  duly  certified  and  registered  ;  but  when 
thi:;  precaution  is  observed,  we  believe  they  deserve  the  encouragc- 
iiHiit  and  favour  they  have  received.  Mr.  Scratchley's  work  is 
a  careful  exposition  of  the  rules  which  should  guide  their  consti- 
tution and  management,  drawn  up  by  a  competent  and  experi- 
enced man. 

Investments  in  land  have  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes  in  this  country.  The  enormous 
<!iibculty  and  expense  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of 
small  properties  by  the  uncertainty  of  titles,  the  complexity  of 
the  law,  and  (till  recently)  the  heavy  stamp  duty,  have  done 
inucii  to  quench  and  crusli  that  desire  for  the  possession  of  land, 
<o  natural  to  all  men,  so  Hattering  both  to  pride  and  to  gentler 
and  worthier  feelings,  and  so  stimulated  with  us  by  the  political 
privileges  attached  by  our  ancient  Constitution  to  freehold  pro- 
I"  rty.  tjtill  the  sentiment  has  to  a  great  extent  survived,  notwith- 
standing the  circumstances  which  have  long  made  thegratiHcation 
of  it  almost  an  impossibility;  and  a  conviction  is  gradually  growing 
up  among  all  classes,  that  this  impossibility  involves  an  injustice, 
and  cannot  much  longer  be  either  defended  or  retained.  For 
luirselves, —  though  sharing  the  doubts  expressed  by  some  wit- 
nesses examined  before  Mr.  Slaney's  Committee,  as  to  whether 
the  purchase  of  land  will  generally  prove  a  profitable  mode  of 
investment  for  the  savings  of  the  poor;  though  cognisant  of  the 
'reappointment  and  misery  which  such  investments,  under  Mr. 
)•  cargus  O'Connor's  auspices,  have  brought  upon  hundreds  of 
tlic  working  classes;  though  differing  from  many  philanthro- 
pists, and  from  some  economists,  as  to  the  moral  and  political 
consequences  of  the  extensive  possession  of  small  freeholds  by  the 
peasantry  ;  though  thinking  that  the  experience  of  France  and 
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other  continental  nations  clearly  shows,  that,  where  encouraged 
or  enforced  by  law,  they  are  far  from  being  as  favourable  as 
they  are  generally  represented  to  be,  either  to  masterly  cultiva- 
tion, to  social  well-being,  to  political  tranquillity,  to  progressive 
development,  or  to  high  civilisation, — yet  avc  cannot  but  feel 
that,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  equal  rights  and  equal  free- 
dom lie  at  the  basis  of  our  polity,  and  where  the  enjoyment  of 
the  franchise  is  expressly  attached  to  the  possession  of  land  — 
so  emphatically  so,  that  even  a  forty-shilling  freehold  entitles 
its  owner  to  the  suffrage  —  artificial  and  indirect  impediments 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  which  the  Constitution  points  out  as 
the  special  means  of  obtaining  a  vote,  can  be  defended  on  no 
tenable  plea,  and  must  always  be  felt  to  be  irritating  and  in- 
equitable, jl 
AYe  are  surprised  that  this  consideration  has  not  had  more  | 
weight  with  Conservatives  of  all  sections  —  those  who  are  Con-  '" 
servative  from  great  possessions,  and  those  who  are  Conservative 
from  political  predilections.    In  these  days  of  searcli  and  ques- 
tion, when  every  ancient  claim  is  investigated  with  the  keen 
eye  of  hostility  or  envy :  when  every  time-honoured  privilege  ■ 
is  sharply  disputed  or  dogmatically  denied ;   when  every  long-  I 
descended  right  is  called  upon  to  prove  its  justice  in  courts  of   : 
inquiry,  where,  if  it  finds  a  fair  field,  it  certainly  can  look  for  no 
favour ;  when  prescription  is  no  longer  admitted  as  a  valid  plea 
for  claims  which  can  be  defended  on  no  other  ground, —  it  is 
good  policy,  to  say  the  least,  on  the  part  of  those  individuals  or 
classes  who  have  anything  valuable  to  conserve,  to  make  their- 
position  as  Impregnable  and  unobnoxlous  as  they  can.    At  a  time 
too,  when  the  unlimited  right  of  property  in  land  is  questioned, 
not  by  envious  and  needy  proUtaires,  but  by  profound  thinkers 
and  disinterested  critics,  and  when  the  very  principle  on  which 
that  right  is  based  finds  many  to  deny  it,  and  many  thousands 
to  applaud  and  echo  the  denial, — It  seems  specially  incumbent 
on  all  possessors  of  landed  property  to  render  that  exclusive 
possession  as  little  invidious  as  possible,  to  remove  from  it  all 
that  bears  the  semblance  of  injustice,  and  to  be  prompt  and  eager 
to  remedy  every  collateral  consequence,  not  essential  to  its  safety, 
which  presses  on  the  mass  of  the  community.    Generally  speaking, 
the  defence  of  Conservative  policy  is  rendered  difficult,  not  by 
its  inherent  injustice  or  native  indefensibility,  but  because  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  vulnerable,  objectionable,    and 
provoking  outworks ;  because  its  advocates  are  perversely  fond  of 
taking  up  untenable  positions,  and  of  regarding  as  part  of  it, 
and  bound  up  in  its  existence,  diseased  and  unnatural  excre- 
scences, which  are  the  sources  of  its  greatest  weakness,  and  are  its 
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l.vorst  Intcrnul  foes.  It  is  the  clear  and  parainoimt  interest  of 
ill  classes  to  abandon  at  once  every  untenaWle  ])08ition  ;  and, 
instead  of  battlinj;  tenaciously  for  every  rotten  bastion  and 
venerable  buttress,  to  retire  into  their  inii)re<^nal)le  citadel,  and 
to  rcsi2;n,  promptly  and  with  a  ij;ood  grace,  every  point  whidi  is 
in  any  way  oppressive  or  unjust;  thus  proclaiming  these  points 
to  be  essentially  unconnected  with  those  rights  and  privileges 
■which  they  still  hold  to  be  sacred  and  inalienable. 

Now  there  are  several  consequences  connected  with  the 
tenure  of  land  in  this  country,  which  are  looked  upon  with  an 
evil  eye  by  the  unproperticd  classes  of  the  community;  which 
are,  in  themselves,  utterly  unjust  and  inadmissible ;  and  which 
have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  landed  projirlctors 
into  odium,  and  the  right  of  landed  j)roperty  into  rpaestion. 
Some  of  these  ai*c  the  relics  of  feudal  times ;  some  have  grown 
up  unconsciously  during  the  lapse  of  centuries;  some  have  been 
intentionally  enacted  by  landowners,  in  days  when  they  had 
greater  power  than  at  present  of  working  their  own  selfish 
■will.  Such  is  the  whole  system  of  legal  titles,  which  surround 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  land  with  so  many  difticulties  and  such 
enormous  cost,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  the  poor  man, 
and  almost  to  forbid  the  acquisition  of  small  freeholds.  Such 
is  the  law  of  disti-aint — giving  to  landlords  an  unfair,  and  (as  is 
now  believed)  a  suicidal  advantage  over  other  creditors.  Such 
is  the  exemption  of  landed  property  from  legacy  duty.  Such 
■was,  till  a  few  years  ago,  the  provision  by  which  landed  pro- 
perty was  secure  from  the  claims  of  simple  contract  creditors. 
Of  all  these,  probably  the  difficulties  which  have  gathered  round 
the  transfer  of  land  and  its  purchase  in  small  quantities  have 
been  particularly  odious  and  practically  oppressive.  They  arc 
peculiar  to  this  country.  They  arise  from  the  old  feudal 
notion,  that  land  differs  from  other  sorts  of  propertv,  is  more 
sacred  than  any  other;  and  must  be  dealt  with  on  different 
principles.  A  title  is  required  in  the  case  of  land,  which  is 
needed  in  no  other  case.  Before  land  can  be  safely  purchased, 
this  title  must  be  traced  for  at  least  sixty  years;  every  claim 
and  incumbrance  that  hiis  ever  existed  upon  it  must  be  care- 
fully sifted ;  and  any  mistake  or  omission  in  these  tedious  and 
costly  processes  may  vitiate  the  title  of  the  purchaser,  and  de- 
prive him  of  his  honestly  acquired  possession.  But  while  all 
these  heavy  requisitions  have  been  made,  the  means  of  fulfilling 
them  at  a  reasonable  cost  of  trouble  and  money  have  been  steadily 
■withheld.  A  general  office  (or  offices  in  all  the  counties)  for 
the  registration  of  title-deeds,  mortgages,  and  sales,  which  has 
been  so  long  demanded  by  the  country,  has  hitherto  been  obsti- 
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nately  refused;  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  cheap  and 
certain  title  to  an  estate  you  might  wish  to  purchase,  has 
amounted  to  an  impossibility.  Lord  Campbell's  Registra- 
tion Bill,  introduced  last  Session,  will  in  part  remedy  this 
deplorable  deficiency  —  a  deficiency  peculiar  to  England 
England  is  (we  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating)  the  only 
civilised  country  in  which  such  a  registration  does  not  exist,  and 
has  not  long  existed.  Throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Europe, 
land  can  be  purchased,  and  a  valid  and  absolute  title  obtained, 
without  difficulty  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  because  a  bureau  cles 
hypotheques  exists,  in  which  the  title  to  every  estate,  and  the 
incumbrances  upon  it,  are  officially  recorded  ;  and  a  reference  to 
this  office  at  once  enables  any  individual,  who  wishes  to  become 
a  purchaser  (or  a  mortgagee),  to  complete  the  transaction  with 
complete  and  final  security. 

Now  it  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  that  land  should  be  ex- 
tensively sold  in  small  portions  ;  land  may  or  may  not  offer  a 
profitable  and  generally  beneficial  investment  for  the  savings  of 
the  working  classes  ;  it  is  very  possible  that  they  may  burn  their 
fingers  in  the  attempt  to  become  peasant  proprietors ;  may  pay 
dearly  for  their  whistle,  and  learn  wisdom  by  painful  experience 
alone;  but  it  seems  abundantly  clear  that  the  Legislature  cannot 
with  justice,  virtually  and  by  a  side  wind,  deny  to  the  poor  a  pri- 
vilege which  it  accords  to  the  rich — viz.  that  of  choosing  in  what 
way  they  shall  employ  their  money,  and  of  making  a  foolish  employ- 
ment of  it  if  they  will ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  the  humbler 
section  of  the  community  will  ever  be  reconciled  to,  or  persuaded 
of  the  justice  of,  a  law  which  debars  them  from  a  favourite  mode 
of  investment,  on  the  plea  of  paternal  watchfulness  and  bene- 
volence, but  to  which  alleged  and  suspicious  motive  they  will 
give  a  very  different  interpretation. 

The  case  of  the  franchise  makes  the  collateral  impediments 
now  existing  to  the  acquisition  of  small  landed  properties  pecu- 
liarly unwise  and  indefensible.  There  is,  on  the  part  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  people,  a  demand  for  an  extension  of 
electoral  rights.  To  this  demand  landowners  generally,  and 
Conservative  landowners  in  particular,  are  opposed;  and  it  is 
the  more  indispensable  that  they  should  put  themselves  in  a  po- 
sition to  oppose  it  fairly.  The  franchise,  they  say,  is  low 
enough.  The  Constitution  gives  to  every  man  who  possesses  or 
can  procure  a  freehold  of  the  yearly  value  of  forty  shillings,  a 
county  vote  of  equal  weight  with  that  of  the  landlord  whose 
territorial  income  is  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Lower  than 
this,  it  is  contended,  you  cannot  go,  unless  you  wish  to  abolish 
.a  property  qualification  altogether.    Every  man  possessed  of  the 
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'  liHtry,  steadiness,  and  intelligence,  which  alone  can  guarantee 
titness  tor  the  exercise  ot"  the  franchise,  can  surely  ainjvss,  hy 
~."  qualities,  the  50/.  or  60/.   requisite  lor  its  acquirement, 
argument  is  good  enough  in  theory,  and  would  carry  almost 
-istible  weight  with  it,  if  the  enormous  cost  attending  our 
iKjininable  system  of  landed  property  and  conveyance  in  the 
i-c  of  small  estates,  did  not  act  as  a  direct  bar,  and  often  as  an 
lute  jireventative,  to  the  poor  man  who  wishes  to  obtain  the 
live  franchise  by  purchasing  a  forty- shilling  freehold.   These 
rtiiicial  ditiiculties  vitiate   the  plea,  and  neutralise  the   whole 
iiTiiinent.     It  is  a  mockery  to  tell  the  j)oor  man  that  the  county 
iMiiehise  is  within  his  reach,  and  is  guarded  by  as  low  a  quali- 
iiMtion  as  possible,  when,  in  order  to  obtain  legal  and  secure 
HL-?cssion  of  this  franchise,  he  must  pay  away,  independent  of 
111'  purchase  money*,  a  sum  equal  to  three,  four,  or  five  times 
ts  annual  value.      He  must  pay  for  his  privilege  once  to  the 
>on(lor,  and  a  second  time  to  the  lawyer  and  the  Stamp  Office. 
riie  Constitution  enacts  that  he  shall  have  a  vote  if  he  can  pur- 
lin se  a  freehold  of  a  certain  annual  value.     The  conveyancer 
mil   the  Government    step   in,   and,   between    them,    virtually 
nullify  the  constitutional  enactment.     The  theory  of  the  county 
iVanchise  is  defensible  enough  ;  but  this  monstrous  abuse  in  its 
practical  working  embarrasses  and  silences  all  its  honest  advo- 
cates.    Therefore  we  think  that  such  an  entire  reform  in  this 
matter  as  shall   render  the  purchase  of  small    properties  safe, 
elK'ap,  and  feasible,  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  place  the 

The  usual  stamp  and  law  expenses  (since  the  large  reduction  of 

-tamp  duties)  in  the  Session  of  1850,  attending  the  purchase,  by 

men,  of  small  plots  of  land  up  to  100/.  in  value,  do  not  exceed 

1  o/.  to  15/.,  because  in  these  cases  there  is  never  any  minute 

i!iv(  ^tigation  of  title.     If  the  purchaser  was  a  man  to  whom  security 

wii-  every  thing  and  money  nothing,  and  who  therefore  required  a 

:  thorough  examination  of  title,  the  expense  would  vary  with  tlie  com- 
plexity of  the  title,  and  might  reach  from  five  to  ten  times  the  above- 

!  named  sum.  The  insecurity,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  cost,  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  inexpediency  of  land  as  an  investment  for  the  savings 
of  the  poor  man.  It  is  at  any  time  possible  that  he  may  be  deprivetl  of 
his  little  property  by  some  claimant  of  whom  neither  he  nor  his  solicitor 
has  ever  heard,  especially  if  the  abstract  of  title  has  been  dispensed 
with.  Even  the  '  A\iy  years'  title  '  affords  only  a  likelihood  of  safety. 
One  or  two  of  the  most  eminent  conveyancers  recently  accepted  a 
title  of  the  usual  length,  which  turned  out  to  be  perfectly  worthless, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  a  tenant  for  life  liaving  lived  vinety 
years;  at  whose  death  the  reversioner  would  come  in  quite  un- 
affected by  the  circumstance  of  the  property  having  been  dealt  with 
as  a  fee  for  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  preceding. 
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opponents  of  organic  changes  in  a  just  or  tenable  position.  We 
are  fully  aware  that  the  difficulties  to  be  got  over  are .  most 
serious,— that  the  work  is  a  great,  and  must  probably  be  a  slow 
one  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  recognise  an  obstacle,  and  another  to 
sit  down  imder  an  assumed  impossibility  ;  it  is  one  thing  to 
preach  patience  during  a  gradual  and  tedious  cure,  and  another 
to  preach  it  under  a  p'ermanent  and  hopeless  malady.^ 

Neither  have  we  any  fear  lest  the  easy  acqulrability  of  small 
landed  freeholds  should  lead  in  this  country  to  the  creation  of  a 
body  of  peasant  proprietors  to  an  inconvenient  or  perilous  ex- 
tent. Hitherto,  we  know,  the  tendency  has  rather  been  towards 
the  swallowing  up  of  such  small  properties  as  formerly  abounded. 
The  race  of  yeomen  — '  statesmen '  as  they  are  termed  in 
Westmoreland^ and  Cumberland  —  has  long  been  in  process  of 
jrradual  absorption.  The  excess  of  landed  subdivision,  and  its 
many  evil  consequences,  have  appeared  in  countries,  not  where 
all  natural  causes  and  motives  are  left  free  to  operate,  but  where 
a  special,  forced,  and  almost  irresistible  influence  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  population  by  directing  and  restraining 
laws.  It  is  one  thing  to  facilitate,  and  another  to  command  ; — 
and  to  render  small  properties  possible  is  not  to  enact  their  pre- 
valence. 

There  is  another  point  in  reference  to  this  matter  which  land 
lords  would  do  Avell  to  consider  :  —  How  many  years'  purchase 
would  be  added  to  the  value  of  their  estates  "by  such  a  system 
of  registration  as  should  render  the  sale  of  land  secure,  simple, 
and  inexpensive  ?  —  How  many  more  years'  purchase  would  be- 
added  by  the  greater  number  of  customers  who  would  come  for- 
ward were  the  sale  of  small  lots  rendered  feasible  and  easy  ?  — 
AVe  all  know  how  immensely  the  marketable  value  of  any 
article  is  affected  by  facilities  of  transfer,  and  by  the  competition 
of  a  larger  class  of  purchasers :  but  to  what  extent  these  cause* 
might  operate  in  raising  the  price  of  land  in  England  we 
have  as  yet  no  means  of  calculating  :  —  we  can  only  guess  at  it 
from  an  observation  of  their  effects  in  France  and  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces.  In  Ireland,  the  additional  value  conferred 
upon  the  properties  sold  under  the  Encumbered  Estates'  Act, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  a  cheap  Parliamentary  title,  is,  we  believe, 
reckoned  to  do  more  than  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  of  a 
forced  sale. 

As  usual,  evil  breeds  evil.  Artificial  stratagems  are  resorted 
to  to  counteract  artificial  obstacles.  The  principle  of  association 
is  brought  in  to  defeat  and  circumvent  legal  impediments. 
'  Freehold  Land  Societies'  have  been  extensively  formed  for 
the  avowed  object  of  extending  the  elective  franchise  to  those 
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.vhom  the  Constitution  contemplates  as  its  possessors,  but  whom 
;he  collateral  inipediaients  we  have  spoken  of  debar  from  its 
icquisition.  Tlicy  scarcely  can  be  said  to  offer  a  channel  for 
nvestments,  properly  so  called ;  since  the  investments  they  otfer 
aaight  be  suspected  of  having  been  sought  less  for  the  sake  of 
the  interest  they  may  yield,  than  for  that  of  the  political  influence 
Jiey  promise.  At  least  so  we  should  have  thought  from  ajjpear- 
juces  and  from  the  nature  of  tlie  principal  appeals  made  in  their 
favour.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  assured  by  parties  and 
athers  acquainted  with  the  details,  that  mercantile  motives  have 
had  greater  influence  than  political  with  the  existing  members. 

Their  object  is  simple  enough  and  easily  imderstood.  Proceeding; 
an  the  principle  that  huid,  when  sold  in  tlie  gross,  ietches  a  lower 
price  per  acre  than  when  sold  in  small  portions,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  towns,  these  societies  purchase,  with  money  ob- 
ined  from  external  sourci-s,  considerable  estates,  and  divide  the 
same  among  members  in  allotments  sufficiently  large  to  constitute 
40a\  freeholds.  These  freeholds  may  thus  be  allotted  at  a  price 
which  any  skilled  artisan  in  steady  employment  may  easily  accu- 
mulate in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years,  by  laying  aside  1*.  6r/.  a 

week  out  of  his  wages  for  that  purpose Tlie  scheme  was  first 

ried  in  Birmingham,  in  a  society  formed  hy  Mr.  J.  Taylor  fif  that 
own.  The  workmen  there  had  heard  of  the  etibrts  of  tlic  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  to  carry  South  Lancashire  by  registering  as  many  of 
their  members  as  could  be  persuaded  to  purchase  40«.  freeholds. 
The  average  price  of  such  freeholds  was  separately  70/. ;  and  it 
occurred  to  them  that  by  combining  the  principles  of  accumulating  a 
considerable  fund  througli  moderate  weekly  subscriptions,  with  that 
of  buying  land  at  a  wholesale  cost,  and  by  dividing  it  in  allotments 
to  subscribers  at  the  same  price,  40^.  freeholds  might  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  workmen,  or  at  least  of  the  sober  and  steady 
members  of  the  skilled  artisan  class.  Persuading  others  to  join 
them,  and  securing  tlie  countenance  and  co-operation  of  several  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  the  first  Freehold  Land  Society  was  founded  in 
Birmingham  in  1847.'     {Scratchley,  p.  loS.) 

It  is  obvious  that  by  this  system  of  procedure  another  great 
economy  is  effected,  besides  that  of  the  difference  between  the 
■vrholesalc  and  the  retail  price  of  land.  One  original  investi- 
gation of  title  —  the  costly  part  of  conveyancing  —  will  suffice 
for  all  the  subsequent  subdivisions  of  the  estate.  Under  the 
combined  influence  of  these  causes,  the  freeholders  in  this 
Society  appear  to  have  obtained  their  lots  at  about  20/.  each. 
This  success  was  so  remarkable  and  unexpected  that  similar 
societies  rapidly  sprang  \ip  in  every  ])art  of  the  country  —  in 
Derby,  Coventry,  London,  Leicester,  Wolverhampton,  We>r- 
cestcr,  Leeds,  Halifax,  Gloucester,  and  many  other  places.  It 
was  moreover  formallv  decided  in  the  highest  law  courts  that 
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votes  thus  acquired  were  perfectly  good ;  that  the  conveyance 
of  land  for  a  honafide  consideration  was  valid,  even  though  the.j 
avowed  object  of  the  vendor  is  to  extend,  and  that  of  the'  pur- 
chasers to  acquire,  the  right  of  voting ;  and  that  the  endeavour 
thus  to  multiply  the  possessors  of  the  county  franchise  was 
entirely  consonant  to  law,  morality,  and  sound  policy.  Under 
this  encouragement  these  associations  multiplied  so  fast,  that  at 
the  end  of  1849,  the  total  number  of  members,  in  the  aggregate, 
amounted  to  14,281,  and  the  shares  to  20,475.  A  later  return 
in  Octobsr,  1  50,  states  that  there  were  then  eighty  Societies  in 
operation,  with  numerous  branches;  and  that  170,000/.  had 
been  contributed  upon  30,000  shares  of  the  ultimate  value  of 
nearly  one  million  sterling.  In  November,  1851,  the  number 
of  societies  were  upwards  of  100;  the  number  of  members, 
45,000 :  the  shares  subscribed  for,  65,000 ;  the  amount  actually- 
paid  up,  400,000/. ;  and  the  total  sum  subscribed  for,  upwards 
of  2,000,000/. 

Notwithstanding  this  rapid  popularity,  however, — notwith- 
standing also  the  high  authorities  Avhich  have  pronounced 
in  their  behalf, — we  cannot  look  upon  these  associations  with 
unmixed  f:^vour;  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  any  long  time 
elapses  without  well-grounded  disappointment  and  discontent 
arising  among  their  members.  However  desirable  it  may  be  for 
a  peasant  or  artisan  to  be  possessor  of  the  garden  which  he  cul- 
tivates, and  the  house  he  dwells  in,  —  however  clear  and  great 
the  gain  to  him  in  this  case, — it  is  by  no  means  equally  certain 
that  he  can  derive  any  adequate  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
possession  of  a  plot  of  land  which  is  too  far  from  his  daily  work 
for  him  either  to  erect  a  dwelling  on  it,  or  to  cultivate  it  as  an 
allotment,  and  which  from  its  diminutive  size  he  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  let  to  a  tenant  for  any  sufhcient  remuneration.  In 
many  cases  a  barren  vote  will  be  his  only  reward  for  50/.  of 
savings;  and  however  he  may  value  this  in  times  of  excitement, 
it  will,  in  three  elections  out  of  four,  be  of  little  real  interest  or 
moment  to  him.  Moreover  elections  do  not  come  very  often ; 
contested  elections  in  counties  are  still  rarer.  So  that  it  will 
only  be  perhaps  once  in  twenty  years  that  he  will  really  con- 
gratulate himself  on  his  position  as  a  county  voter.  Then,  it 
must  be  very  seldom,  and  only  under  most  peculiar  and  rarely-re- 
curring combinations  that  a  405.  freehold  can  be  purchased  (as 
it  was  said  to  be  at  Birmingham)  for  20/.  This  would  be  to 
suppose  that  land  can  often  yield  10  per  cent.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  50/.  (or  an  investment  at  4  per  cent.)  will  be 
nearer  the  mark.  If  therefore  the  aspirant  has  been  led  into 
the  scheme  from  a  false  estimate,  and  finds  himself  called  upon. 
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0  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  a.s  lie  li:ul  calcuhited  on,  dis- 
ippointment  uiul  reproach  must  ensue. 

Ajrain,  when  the  land  is  purchased  it  will  he  utterly  useless  in  a 
.  iiiiiary  sense  to  the  owner,  unless  four  or  five  can  join  together  to 
( t  their  fractions  of  territory  to  one  tenant ;  or  unless  the  purchaser 
oiitcmplates  building  thereon  for  his  own  purposes.     A  mechanic  in 

1  manufacturing  town  cannot  himself  make  any  use  of  his  land  ;  he 
>  ignorant  of  its  management,  and  can  only  make  a  profit  from  his 

|iin\'Iiase  by  letting  it  to  others  [at  a  considerable  legal  cost]  ;  and 
t  \i:i  then  the  expense  of  employing  an  agent,  with  the  uncertainty 
.il  ( ullecting  his  .small  rent  regularly,  would  diminish  the  advantage 
of  liis  purchase.  Hence  it  appears  probable  that  much  discontent 
will  shortly  arise  among  the  poorer  members  of  these  societies, 
who  have  entered  under  the  impression  that  in  addition  to  the  in- 
tliitnce  acquired  by  tlie  possession  of  a  county  vote,  they  would  be 
making  a  highly  lucrative  profit  from  their  savings.  The  corn- 
pa  latively  rich  member,  who  can  take  up  several  shares,  will  reap 
iicncfit,  not  only  from  the  greater  certainty  of  being  able  to  turn  ids 
land  to  account,  but  also  from  the  increase  in  the  general  profits  of 
the  association,  that  must  accrue  through  the  forfeited  shares  of  those 
111.  iiibers  whose  means  of  existence  are  too  limited  or  precarious  to 
III  able  them  to  be  regular  in  their  payments.'     {Scratchley,  p.  lf?8.) 

There  arc,  however,  other  Societies  of  which  tlie  primary  aim 
h;is  been  the  acquisition  of  land  slmjdy  as  a  profitable  investment 
W'V  the  savings  of  the  poor.  It  Is  pleaded,  and  with  a  great 
,-ii.tw  of  justice,  that  parties  naturally  desire  to  invest  In  matters 
'  wliich  they  have  some  cognisance;  that  the  various  modes 
rtcd  to  by  the  artisan  of  towns  for  disposing  of  his  savings 
ji.i\c  no  meaning  or  attraction  for  the  agricultural  peasant;  that 
to  him  land  is  the  great  object  of  desire,  and  the  cultivation  of 
it  his  most  natural,  and  probably  most  profitable  occupation  ; 
that  he  will  lay  by  with  this  view  when  no  other  motive  would 
\)v  strong  enough  to  tempt  him  to  frugality ;  and  that  means 
thould  be  given  him  for  obtaining  the  object  of  his  wishes. 
Considerations  of  this  kind  secured  a  favourable  hearing 
e\en  for  the  notorious  Land  Schemes  of  j\Ir.  Feargus 
O'Connor;  while  the  eagerness  with  which  shares  in  his 
("unipany  were  sought  for,  and  the  absurd  premiums  given  in 
.M)ine  cases  to  the  allottees  for  the  possession  of  their  plots, 
showed  how  widely  spread  among  the  lower  classes  Is  the  desire 
ol  partaking  In  the  actual  possession  of  the  soil.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  nearly  all  the  shareholders  and  allottees  were 
town-bred  tradesmen  —  shoemakers,  tailors,  car])enters,  shop- 
keepers, &c.  —  scarcely  ever  agricultural  labourers. 

Into  the  details  of  this  remarkable  scheme  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  enter.     Its  merits,  both  as  to  conduct  and  concej>- 
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tion,  were  fully  examined  in  1848  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  whose  six  voluminous  Keports,  now  lying  before 
us,  we  have  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  digest;  and  we 
are  bound  to  say,  that  so  much  daring  illegality  —  so  much 
sanguine  misrepresentation— so  much  wild  calculation — so  much 
absurdly  golden  expectation,  combined  Avith  unquestionable 
ho7ia  Jides,\yeve  probably  never  before  crowded  into  a  single  pro- 
ject. Every  estimate  seemed  to  be  made  on  the  supposition  of 
a  perpetual  miraculous  interposition  —  an  untiring  special  Pro- 
vidence watching  over  the  association.  Every  acre  was  to  yield 
on  an  average  such  crops  as  no  acre  ever  did  yield  except  under 
the  rarest  combination  of  favouring  climate,  consummate  skill, 
and  unlimited  manure  —  and  then  only  occasionally.  Every 
cow  was  to  live  for  ever,  Avas  to  give  more  milk  than  any  save 
the  most  exceptional  kine  ever  gave  before,  and  was  never  to  be 
dry.  Every  pig  was  to  be  a  prize  ox  —  every  goose  to  be  a 
swan.  The  allottees  were  to  pay  a  full  rent,  and  yet  to  thrive 
as  no  men  in  this  island,  farming  their  own  unincumbered  pro- 
perty, ever  yet  throve.  And  to  crown  the  whole,  the  net  residue 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  deducting  rent,  taxes,  maintenance 
of  family,  and  necessary  outlay,  was  to  be,  on  an  allotment  of 
three  acres,  44/.,  or  two  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  floating  capital 
employed!  The  companv  was  to  raise  a  capital  of  130,000/., 
on  100,000  shares  of  30s.  each;  and  it  appears  that  70,000 
individuals  took  shares,  and  that  90,000/.  was  actually  paid. 
"With  this  money  estates  were  bought,  divided  into  lots  of  two, 
three,  and  four  acres  respectively,  and  assigned  by  lot,  as  far  as 
they  would  go,  among  the  shareholders  who  had  completed 
their  payments.  The  allottees  were  tlicn  put  in  possession  of 
their  lots,  established  in  a  good  cottage,  Avorth  100/.,  supplied 
w^ith  capital  at  the  rate  of  7/.  10.?.  per  acre,  charged  a  rent  equal 
to  4/.  per  cent,  on  the  sums  expended  (which  amounted,  on  the 
three  acre  allotments,  to  between  13/.  and  14/.),  and  then  ex- 
pected to  thrive  and  save  at  the  rate  of  30/.  or  40/.  per  annum. 
Five  estates  were  thus  purchased  and  parcelled  out  more  or  less 
completely; — but  alas!>  the  capital  was  insufficient  to  stock 
them  properly  ;  the  labour  was  insufficient  to  cultivate  them 
properly ;  skill  and  knowledge  were  alike  wanting ;  the  crops 
were  scantier  and  poorer  than  those  on  the  neighbouring  fjirms ; 
the  rents  remained  unpaid ;  the  fortunate  allottees  retired  in 
disgust,  or  sold  their  allotments  to  more  sanguine  or  richer 
men,  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve 
months,  25  per  cent,  of  the  original  possessors  had  vacated  their 
holdings. 
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'Plie  failure  of  this  scheme*,  to  the  lamentublo  extent  at  least 
t(»  wliich  its  fiiihire  is  now  certain,  may  no  doubt  be  traced 
niiilnly  to  tiie  originally  erroneous  and  deceptive  calculations  on 
which  it  was  founded,  and  to  the  fact  of  nearly  all  the  allottees 
Ixiiig  i)arties  wholly  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and  in  all  respects 
iiiilitted  to  meet  the  hardships  or  requirements  of  a  rural  life. 
They  appear  to  have  met  with  great  kindness  and  liberal  assist- 
ance from  the  farmers  near  them,  who  compassionated  their 
drllcacy  and  incapacity;  but  they  could  endure  neither  the  cold 
ol'  winter,  nor  the  heat  of  smnmer,  and  had  frequently  to  employ 
hired  labour  for  the  hard  work  they  were  unable  to  perform  for 
tlii'mselves.  Had  the  allotments  been  taken  by  experienced 
agricultural  peasants,  the  results  might  in  some  respects  have 
been  very  ditterent.  But  the  radical  objection  would  still  have 
remained  —  that  under  none  but  the  most  favourable  and  the 
rarest  circumstances  could  such  small  properties  as  two,  three, 
or  lour  acres,  support  a  family  in  comfort  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  amount  of  capital  and  labour  which  is  never  com- 
i!i:inded  by  the  pui'chasers  of  such.  Without  entering  into 
detailed  calculations,  and  fully  admitting  the  enormous  produce 
that  may  in  some  cases  be  obtained  off  a  given  acreage,  by  a 
proportionate  expenditure  of  manure  and  toil  —  the  dilemma  in 
-v\hich  such  small  holders  are  placed  we  believe  may  be  stated 
thus  ;  —  If  the  holdings  are  small  enough  to  be  fidli/  tilled  and 
manured  by  the  labour  and  capital  of  one  man  and  his  wife  and 
c'lildren,  the  produce  is  inadequate  to  their  support : — if  they  are 
large  enough  for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  a  family,  they  re- 
quire hired  labour  and  borrowed  capital,  which,  together,  sweep 
away  profit.  In  all  the  instances  we  have  heard  of  in  this  country 
of  very  large  returns]  from  plots  of  two  or  three  acres,  we  have 
found  that  the  result  has  been  due  to  the  unlimited  apj)lication 
of  capital.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  why  tiie  allottees 
in  Mr.  O'Connor's  Land  Company  could  not  have  succeeded 
with  the  amount  of  land  assigned  them,  the  amount  of  capital 
advanced  to  them,  and  the  amount  of  rent  demanded  from  them ; 
but  our  space  prevents  our  entering  into  the  proof:  we  can  only 
gi\  e  the  conclusion  an-ived  at  by  the  Conunissioner  who  investi- 
gated the  matter  at  great  length  on  behalf  of  the  Poor  Law 
liuard,  and  whose  view  is  confirmed  by  that  of  others  who 
visited  and  examined  into  the  position  of  the  different  tenants. 
'  1  think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  all  those  who  occupy 
•  the  Land  Company's  allotments,  with  nothing  more  than  the 

»  It  is  now  being  wound  up  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  under  a 

special  Act  obtained  for  that  purpose. 
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*  produce  of  their  allotment  to  depend  upon,  will  fail  to  obtain 
'  a  living.'     {Evidence  before  Select  Committee,  3367.) 

But  while  the  result  of  Mr.  O'Connor's  scheme,  and  of  many 
similar  experiments,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  possession 
of  any  small  allotment  of  land  —  say  under  six  or  eight  acres  — 
can  rarely,  in  this  country,  enable  the  proprietor  either  to  rise  in 
life  or  to  bring  up  a  fomily  in  decency  and  comfort,  unless  he 
possesses  some  independent  capital,  or  can  combine  his  owner- 
ship with  some  other  occupation :  and  is,  therefore,  an  unde- 
sirable channel  into  which  to  divert  the  accumulations  of 
frugality  and  forethought  —  the  case  may  probably  be  very  dif- 
ferent when  land  is  dealt  with  in  larger  divisions.  It  seems 
possible  enough  that  properties  of  25  or  30  acres  may  be  culti- 
vated with  success  by  those  who  bring  to  the  task  a  reasonable 
amount  of  capital,  and  such  zeal  and  devotion  as  ownership 
commonly  brings  with  it.  Accordingly,  a  scheme  was  proposed 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  William  Bridges,  and  is  now  beginning 
to  attract  some  degree  of  attention,  by  which  parties  of  moderate 
means  might  be  enabled  to  become  purchasers  and  bond  fide 
proprietors  of  estates  of  various  sizes,  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere, 
by  a  happy  union  of  the  principle  of  life  assurance  with  that  of 
association.  Assuming  the  desirability  (either  as  a  general  good, 
or  to  meet  a  special  social  emergency,)  of  creating  or  facilitating 
the  creation  of  a  class  of  independent  yeomen,  we  confess  we 
have  never  met  Avith  a  plan  which  appears  so  simple,  so  pro-- 
mising,  and,  in  every  point  of  view,  so  unobjectionable. 

*  The  nature  of  a  freehold  life  assurance  company  (says  Mr. 
Scratchley,  p.  200.)  may  be  easily  and  concisely  explained.  Suitable 
tracts  of  country  being  purchased  from  the  existing  proprietors, 
would,  unless  already  in  the  desired  state,  be  drained,  fenced,  and 
otherwise  adapted  for  immediate  profitable  cultivation  at  the  expense 
of  the  company,  and,  so  improved,  would  be  divided  into  allotments 
of  the  proper  size  [say  from  30  to  100  acres],  and  furnished  with 
the  requisite  buildings.  These  allotments  would  then  be  disposed  of, 
by  conveying  the  fee  simple  thereof  to  chosen  persons  (who  could  at 
once  enter  upon  and  profitably  cultivate  the  same)  subject  to  a  ter- 
minable rent  charge,  a  part  of  which  would  consist  of  the  interest  of 
the  capital  expended,  and  would  be,  in  point  of  fact,  a  rent  Uke  that 
which  in  the  usual  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  is  paid  for  the 
hire  of  land  ;  while  the  remainder  would  consist  of  premiums  which, 
would  be  paid  by  the  allottees,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  life 
assurance,  in  order  to  secure  for  each  the  payment  at  his  death 
of  a  sum  equal  to  the  estimated  value  of  his  particular  allotment. 
On  his  death  the  sum  assured  would  not  be  paid  to  his  devisees  or 
representatives ;  but  in  lieu  thereof  they  become  the  absolute  pos- 
sessors of  an  unincumbered  freehold  estate.' 
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In  other  words,  the  purchaser  is  tenant  during  his  life,  and 
becomes  absolute  ])Osscssor  on  his  death ;  or,  to  speak  more  ac- 
curately, he  at  once  enters  on  the  full  and  entire  ownership  of 
the  estate  on  the  sole  conditions  of  ensuring  his  life  fur  a  iixcd 
Bum,  and  paying  a  small  rent  till  his  death.  We  will  suppose 
him  to  j)urchase  30  acres  at  the  price  of  33/.  an  acre,  including 
all  buildings  &c.  needful  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the  land  — 
a  rate  at  which  vast  quantities  of  good  land  may  be  purchased  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  value  of  his  allotment 
would  thus  be  1000/.  If  he  enter  upon  it  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
his  annual  payment  will  be  as  follows :  — 

£    s.     d. 

Rejit,  (or  interest   at  4  per  cent,   on  the  fee  value 

1000/.)      -  -  -  -  -  -     40     0     0 

Life  Insurance  21.  5s.  per  cent.  -  -  -     22  10     0 


62   10     0 


In  consideration,  therefore,  of  paying  for  life,  62/.  IO5.  a 
year,  or  40/.  to  the  company  as  landlord,  and  22/.  IO5.  to  the 
company  as  an  insurance  office  (which  latter  sum  he  may  com- 
pound for  by  an  equivalent  payment  down),  he  at  once  obtains 
possession,  in  absolute  ownership,  of  an  estate  Avorth  1000/., 
and  on  his  death  it  passes  to  his  heir  free  from  any  payment  or 
encumbrance  whatever;  so  that,  from  the  moment  of  his  en- 
trance, he  can  regard  it  with  all  the  sentiments  and  affections  of 
ownership,  and  can  lay  out  money  upon  it  in  full  security  that 
the  benefit  will  not  be  reaped  by  others  —  unless,  indeed,  he 
should  fail  in  paying  the  2\  per  cent,  yearly  premium. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  reflecting  men  that  a  cer- 
tain collateral  consequence  follows  on  the  spread  of  saving 
habits  among  the  poor,  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  In 
proportion  as  the  custom  of  frugality  and  accumulation  prevails 
through  the  community,  will  be  the  tendency  of  the  rate  of 
interest  to  decline.  The  greater  the  amount  of  savings  seeking 
profitable  investment,  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing such  investments.  If  it  be  employed  in  benefit  societies  and 
wck  clubs,  the  advantages  offered  by  such  societies  will  tend  to 
diminish.  If  invested  in  Government  securities,  those  securities 
■will. rise.  If  laid  out  in  the  pin-chase  of  land,  the  price  of  land 
— already  high  —  will  be  inordinately  and  injuriously  enhanced. 
Moved  partly  by  these  considerations,  and  by  others  of  more 
immediate  force  and  more  easy  comprehension,  many  of  the 
working  classes  and  their  friends  have  recently  been  endeavour- 
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ing  to  find  some  more  lucrative  employment  for  their  savings, 
than  investments  yielding  simple  interest  can  continue  to  offer. 
They  wish  to  make  their  small  capitals  productive  as  well  as 
profitable.  They  do  not  see  why,  in  place  of  lending  their 
money  to  others  for  employment,  they  should  not  themselves 
employ  it  in  some  branch  of  trade  or  industry  v/ith  which 
they  are  familiar.  It  is  true  that  a  greater  risk  will  pro- 
bably be  incurred  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former ;  but  the 
additional  profit  to  be  realised  is  tempting,  and  the  independence 
of  the  position  offered  is  flattering  and  attractive.  They  do  not 
see  why  they  should  not  combine  their  several  accumulations, 
and  employ  them  in  a  business  which  they  understand.  Being 
capitalists  as  well  as  labourers,  in  virtue  of  their  savings,  they 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  become  their  own  employers; 
and  thus  unite  the  remunerations  as  well  as  the  functions  of 
the  two  classes. 

From  motives  and  reflections  of  this  sort  —  stimulated  in 
special  cases  by  the  wish  to  emancipate  themselves  from  special 
grievances — have  sprung  those  *  Working  Men's  Associations,' 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late ;  which  are  so  nume- 
rous in  France,  and  which  now,  aided  by  the  zeal  of  certain 
benevolent  theorists,  are  spreading  in  this  country.  Their  ob- 
ject is  perfectly  legitimate  ;  their  constitutions  are,  generally 
speaking,  based  on  fair  and  sound  principles;  the  experiment 
they  are  trying  is  one  whicli  well  deserves  to  be  worked  out; 
the  zeal  wit'i  which  they  have  been  taken  up  by  the  operative 
classes,  is  highly  honourable  to  them  ;  those  of  them  whose 
rules  have  been  drawn  up  by  competent  parties,  infringe,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,,  no  axiom  of  social  philosophy,  or  of  that 
branch  of  it  which  belongs  to  political  economy ;  and  we  think 
that  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  recognition  and  protection 
of  the  law. 

"W  hcther  they  are  likely  to  prosper,  except  in  isolated  in- 
stances and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  is  a  wholly  different, 
and,  for  our  present  purpose,  an  irrelevant  question.  Whether 
the  combination  of  functions  which  civilisation  has  hitherto 
tended  to  divide,  be  a  retrograde  or  a  forward  step  ;  whether  the 
ruhng  and  controlling  hand  —  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
all  undertakings  —  can  be  made  strong  enough  in  such  repub- 
lican associations,  for  prompt  and  decisive  action :  whether  an 
elected  manager  will  be  able  to  perform  the  functions  which  must 
be  delegated  to  him,  with  the  same  eflScient,  untiring,  unifonn 
probity  and  zeal  which  mark  the  proceedings  and  ensure  the 
success  of  the  individual  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  tradesman; 
whether  the  necessary  harmony  is  likely  to  reign  where  the 
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powei'  to  enforce  suliordinatiou  emanates  from  the  mere  will  of 
a  majority  which  will  fluctuate  under  the  influences  of  intrin;ue, 
caprice,  or  agitation ;  whether  the  people  can  find  among  them- 
selves the  intelligence  and  education  necessary  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  their  interest  and  of  all  considerations  which 
may  bear  ujion  it,  or  can  purchase  that  intelligence  at  a  cheaper 
rate    than  that    at    which  the    usual   arrangements  of  society 
now  supply  it  to  them ;  all  these  are  questions  wholly  beside 
and  beyond  the  mark.     AVe  maybe  of  opinion — perhaps  wc 
are  —  that  disappointment  will  be   the  result  of  these  under- 
takings; we  may   deem  that  experience  will  show  their   pro- 
moters that,  under  the  arrangements  which  habitually  prevail, 
the  ca])italist  has  not,  as  they  imagine,  so  very  undue  a  share  of 
the  profits  of  their  joint  exertions,  and  that  they  may  find  it 
impossible   pcrfcctlij    to    fill    his   place,    and    to    exercise    his 
peculiar  functions;  we  may  even  think  that  these  associations 
contain  Avithin  them  seeds  of  almost  certain  failure,  inasmuch  as 
they  presume   upon'  the  general   prevalence  of  virtues   which, 
unhappily,  are  still  rai-e,  and  on  the  subjugation  of  frailties  and 
passions  which,  alas !  are  still  dominant  and  rampant.  But  these 
are  not  inquiries  into  which  the  liCgislaturc  is  called  upon  to 
enter.    The  Legislature  is  not  bound,  nor  is  it  entitled,  to  forbid 
Englishmen   to   enter  into  this  or  that  industrial  undertaking, 
because  in  its  wisdom  it  deems  it  unlikely  to  be  profitable.     It 
does  not  lie  within  its  duty  even  to  inquire  into  this  point.  In  the 
case  of  railway  and  similar  great  undertakings,  the  case  is  wholly 
different ;  there  Parliament  is  asked  to  accord  to  certain  compa- 
nies extraordinary  privileges,  one  of  which  is  that  of  limited  lia- 
bility, and  another,  that  of  taking  land  and  buildings  from  other 
parties  without  their  permission  and  against  their  will ;  —  it  is, 
therefore,  bound  to  ascertain  what  is  the  probability  of  success, 
and  whether  the  gain  to  the  public  is  likely  to  be  such  as  should 
outweigh  the  viohition  of  private  rights.     But  no  such  plea  can 
be  urged  in  the  case  of  associations  which  only  ask  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  in  exercising  the  undoubted  privilege  of  every 
freeman  —  that  of  employing  his  money  in  whatever  legitimate 
mode  he,  in   his  wisdom  or  his  folly,  may  deem  fit.     For  the 
Legislature  to  refuse  this  protection  on   the  ground   that   the 
adventure  will  probably  turn  out  a  disadvantageous  one,  and 
that  it  ought  to  protect  its  subjects  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  folly,  is  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  functions,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  impose  upon  itself  the  obligations,  of  the  '  paternal 
*  governments  'of  the  Continent.      All  that  Parliament  is  called 
upon  to  do  is  to  ascertain  that  the  investment  or  the  under- 
taking proposes  no  noxious  object,  violates  no  moral  law,  in- 
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vades  no  man's  rights,  is  based  upon  no  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations, and  threatens  no  public  mischief.  If  the  scheme 
can  vindicate  itself  on  all  these  points,  then  its  promoters  are  as 
clearly  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  whether  their  ob- 
ject be  the  making  of  dolls'  eyes,  or  the  manufacture  of  cloth, 
or  the  construction  of  steam  engines,  as  if  they  were  great  in- 
dividual capitalists  engaged  in  a  recognised  undertaking.  The 
scheme  may,  it  is  probable,  turn  out  disastrously ; — but  the 
people  will  not  believe  this  on  the  assertion  of  their  superiors ; 
they  will  learn  contentedly  in  no  school  but  that  of  their  own 
experience.  The  project  may  have  failure  written  on  its  face; 
but  it  is  the  birthright  of  Britons  to  play  at  ducks  and  drakes 
with  their  money ;  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  they  most  value ; 
one  they  take  care  shall  not  be  lost  non  utendo ;  one,  the 
curtailment  or  deprivation  of  which  they  would  resent  with 
especial  anger.  It  is  as  dear  and  as  indefeasible  to  the  poor 
man  as  to  the  rich  :  he  is  entitled  in  these  matters  to  judge  for 
himself;  and  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so  by  leaving  him  with- 
out any  resource,  except  the  Court  of  Chancery,  against  frau- 
dulent associates  or  inevitable  disputes,  is  to  do  that  by  a  side 
wind  which  it  is  beyond  the  acknowledged  province  of  English 
legislation  to  do  directly. 

We  are  at  issue  with  Mr.  Mill  as  to  the  probability  of  these 
'  Working  Associations  '  commanding  any  general  success  ;  but 
we  are  glad  to  fortify  ourselves  by  his  authority  as  to  the  de- 
sirableness of  allowing  their  experiment  a  fair  trial.  In  his 
evidence  before  Mr.  Slaney's  Committee,  he  says  :  — 

'  Even  if  it  were  quite  clear  that  they  would  not  succeed,  it  would 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  that  they  should  have  every  facility  given  them,  to 
convince  those  who  were  trying  the  experiment  that  it  was  tried 
fairly.  Besides,  even  if  such  experiments  failed,  the  attempt  to 
make  them  succeed  would  be  a  very  important  matter  in  the  way  of 
education  to  the  working  classes,  both  intellectually  and  morally  .  .  . 
The  advantages  which  the  possession  of  large  capital  gives,  are — not 
from  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Legishiture,  but  arising  from 
causes  into  which  intention  does  not  enter  at  all  —  to  a  great  degree 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  rich ;  and  it  is  natural  that  the  poor 
should  desire  to  obtain  those  same  advantages  by  association,  the  only 
way  in  which  they  can  do  so.  This  seems  to  be  an  extremely  legi- 
timate purpose  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  one  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  carry  out,  if  it  could  be  effected. 

'  You  think  then  that  it  would  be  but  just  and  politic  to  allow 
them,  under  reasonable  safeguards,  to  carry  out  this  experiment ;  so 
that  if  they  are  right  they  may  receive  the  benefit,  and  if  they  are 
wrong  they  may  be  undeceived  in  their  unreasonable  expectations  ?  — 
Certainly ;  and  there  would  be  this  great  advantage,  that,  supposing 
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-I'  ussociatioiis  embraced  only  a  .small  part  of  the  workin;^  cla.sse.s, 
V  would  have  almost  the  same  salutary  effect  on  their  min<i3  ua  if 

■  embraced  the  whole;  ])ecause,  if  a  number  of  those  associations 

■  in  existence,  and  they  were  found  to  be  able  to  maintain  their 
iind,  and  to  compete  well,  or  tolerably,  or  under  great  disadvan- 

::i_'''s  even,  with  individual  capitalists,  still  the  whole  of  the  working 
•la-ses  would  see  that  such  disadvantages  arose,  not  from  the  law,  but 
t'nun  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  from  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
([iialities  in  them  ;  tlierefore  tho?e  who  might  continue  to  be  receivers 
ut'  wages  in  the  service  of  individual  capitalists,  would  then  feel  that 
tin  y  were  doing  so  not  from  compulsion  but  from  choice,  and  that, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  their  condition  ap- 
peared preferable  to  them  as  receivers  of  wages.' 

The  associations  in  question  are  Societies  of  working  men, 
wIkj,  instead  of  accepting  employment  under  an  individual 
c;i])ltalist,  combine  to  cai-ry  on  their  own  trade  or  branch  of 
Industry  in  concert,  the  needful  capital  being  supplied  either  by 
their  own  savings  or  by  friendly  loans,  or  by  both  sources  united. 
They  are,  in  fact,  partnerships  of  labour,  as  others  are  partner- 
rliijis  of  capital.  They  may  be  composed  of  mixed  capitalists 
aiul  labourers ;  and  may  assign  profits  to  the  capitalist  on  the 
one  hand  in  respect  of  his  capital,  and  to  the  labourer  on  the 
other  hand  in  respect  of  his  labour: —  or  they  may  be  coujposed, 
as  they  generally  are,  of  labourers  only,  working  either  on  their 
(;\vn  capital,  or  on  money  borrowed  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest, 
and  dividing  profits  solely  in  respect  of  labour.  In  either  case 
they  arc  characterised  by  a  division  of  profits,  either  total  or 
partial,  among  the  partners,  in  respect  of  the  labour  performed 
l)y  these  for  the  benefit  of  the  partnership.  In  London  there 
are  now  eight  of  these  associations,  composed  of  tailors,  needle- 
women, printers,  builders,  pianoforte  makers,  shoemakers,  and 
liakcrs,  which  are  said  to  be  tolerably  flourishing.  Others  have 
been  formed  in  the  provinces;  but  of  their  prospects  nothing 
can  yet  be  affirmed.  In  France,  however,  these  associations 
h;ive  spread  much  more  rapidly.  In  Paris  they  are  now  197  in 
jiiunber,  and  some  of  them  threaten  to  engross  the  greater  part 
<'t"  the  trade  of  their  respective  branches.  Of  this  number  the 
bikers  furnish  six,  printers  four,  cooks  forty-seven,  hair- 
dressers thirty-four,  hatters  six,  shirtmakers  five,  and  shoe- 
makers and  tailors  four  each.  In  this  country  their  spread  has 
bt  en  greatly  impeded,  and  their  existence  is  continually  threat- 
ened, by  the  existing  law  of  partnership,  which  involves  any 
a-~()ciations  at  all  numerous  in  much  difficulty  and  expense, 
and  affords  them  very  imperfect  protection.  Yet  by  the  com- 
mon law,  as  well  as  by  the  civil  law,  labour  is  recognised  as 
t'lii-ming    a    proper    and   valid   ground    of  partnership.      Thus, 
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Collyer  on  Partnership,  p.  2. :  '  Partnership,  as  between  the 
'parties  themselves,  is  a  voluntary  contract  between  two  or 

*  more  persons  for  joining  together  their  money,  goods,  labour, 

*  and  skill,  or  any  or  all  of  them,  under  an  understanding  that 
'  there  shall  be  a  communion  of  profit  between  them,'  &c.  &c. 
As  to  the  civil  law,  see  3  Just.  xxyi. ;  Dig.  xvii.  t.  ii. 

As  long  as  the  associations  consist  of  fewer  than  twenty-six 
members,  they  work  under  the  common  law- ;  if  they^  exceed 
this  number  at  starting,  or  should  at  any  future  time  increase 
so  as  to  do  so,  theycome  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies 
Act.  In  the  former  case  they  meet  with  three  difficulties, 
which  together  are  almost  fatal  to  their  legal  and  safe  existence. 
In  the  fiSt  place  they  have  no  means  of  enforcing  rules  agreed 
upon  among  themselves  for  their  own  guidance,  even  if  signed 
by  every  niember,  except  by  application  to  the  Court  of  Chan 
eery,  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  mere  cruel  mockery.*  The 
power  of  inflicting  penalties,  or  enforcing  exclusion  against 
unruly,  indolent,  or  refractory  associates,  is  of  course  essential 
to  the  working  of  any  such  association ;  but  in  these  respects 
the  law  affords  them  no  aid.  The  Rules  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  an  arbitrator,  who  shall  decide  all  disputes 
which  arise  within  the  body; — but  the  law  confers  no  power 
to  enforce  his  decision.  The  Rules  provide  for  the  dis- 
missal of  any  associate  who  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrator,  or  disobey  any  rule,  or  accept  fee  or  reward 
from  buyer  or  seller,  or  absent  himself  from  work  without 
excuse,  or  commit  any  criminal  offence;  —  but  the  dismissal  of 
a  partner  is  impossible  in  law,  and  submission  to  such  dismissal 
is  therefore  simply  optional.  Hitherto,  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enforce  it,  it  has  been  submitted 
to;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  could  not  be  counted  upon.  In 
the  second  place,  these  bodies  are  without  remedy  against  a  pecu- 
lating or  fraudulent  associate.  The  law  assumes  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  partnership  is  the  property  of  each  member  of  it ; 
—  and  accordingly  any  individual  may  march  off  with  goods  or 
money  belonging  to  the  body,  with  perfect  impunity,  as  far 
as  any  criminal  proceeding  is  concerned,  and  with  no  liability 
whatever  to  any  civil  process,  except  through  a  Court  of  Equity. 
Of  course  no  association  can  long  flourish  in  such  an  unpro- 

*  There  is,  indeed,  a  clause  in  the  County  Courts'  Act,  which 
enables  suits  for  account  in  partnership  matters  to  be  brought  into 
those  courts,  when  the  balance  to  be  recovered  is  under  a  certain 
amount ;  but  the  clause  is  imperfect  and  inadequate,  applies  only 
to  a  particular  case,  and  has  in  practice  been  found  almost  unworkable. 
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iLt  tetl  condition.  As  :i  sample  of  the  actual  operation  of  the 
i:i\v  in  this  particular,  we  may  mention  that  a  working  Bakers' 
A-M)ciation,  which  never  numbered  more  than  five  member:*, 
has  iiad  to  suffer  from  the  frauds  of  three  of  them  in  succession  ; 
■i.iiil  at  hist,  thouy;h  carry incj  on  a  flourishing  trade,  has  had  to 
!ir  constituted  as  an  ordinary  mastership.*  It  is  clear  that  in 
thi'  case  of  these  associations,  prompt  criminal,  even  more  than 
civil,  remedies  are  required.  In  this  respect  there  is  an  obvious 
difibrence  between  partnerships  of  labour  and  ])artnerships  of 
capital :  redress  may  be  afforded  by  the  purse  in  the  latter  case ; 
it  must  be  sought  for  from  the  person  in  the  former.  These 
will  be  composed  entirely  of  the  humbler  classes,  who  unfor- 
tunately supply  the  great  bulk  of  our  criminal  population,  whose 
passions  are  stronger,  and  whose  moral  restraint  is  generally 
less;  many  of  whom  will  have  little  or  nothing  to  lose,  and  Civn 
only  be  reached  through  personal  suffering  or  inconvenience. 
Again,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  frauds  to  which  these  work- 
ing associations  are  n)ainly  exposed,  —  viz.,  petty  abstracticms  of 
money,  and  above  all  of  goods  and  materials, — are  precisely  those 
against  which  capitalists' partnerships  have,  practically,  in  almost 
all  cjxses  criminal  remedies;  inasmuch  as  the  persons  who  there 
have  the  opportunity  to  conanlt  these  frauds  are  simply  servants, 
and  not  partners.  Whereas,  in  labour  partnerships,  by  their 
very  constitution,  those  functions  which  are  elsewhere  performed 
by  hired  servants,  are  here  performed  by  partners.  To  confine 
them  therefore  to  civil  remedies,  is  virtually  to  deny  them 
justice  altogether. — The  third  difficulty  is  one  which  we  need 
only  name :  they  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  firm 
or  the  managers. 

If  they  exceed  twenty-six  members,  they  come  under  the 
operation  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  which,  having 
been  framed  with  a  view  to  large  undertakings  and  partnerships 
of  capitalists,  is  wholly  inap])licable  to  their  case.  Among  other 
requirements,  impossible  for  them  to  fulfil,  this  Act  requires  the 
deed  of  settlement  to  state  'the  amount  of  the  proposed  capital, 

*  and  of  any  proposed  additional  capital,  and  the  means  by  which 

*  it  is  to  1)6  raised;  and  when  the  capital  shall  not  be  money, 

*  or  shall   not  consist  entirely  of  money,  the   nature  of  such 

•  In  one  case,  however,  criminal  proceedings  were  taken  with 
success  by  tlie  manaj^er  against  an  embezzling  associate.  It  was 
held  by  the  Court  that  the  accused  was  iwt  a  partner,  the  association 
being  one  in  wliich  a  subscription  was  required,  and  he  not  having 
paid  any  money,  nor  otherwise  fulfilled  any  of  the  conditions  of 
membership. 
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*  capital,  and  the  value  thereof,  shall  be  stated.'  Another  clause 
requires  the  division  of  the  capital  into  equal  shares,  and  the 
specification  of  the  total  number  of  those  shares;  also  the  total 
number  held  by  each  subscriber.  Now  all  these  regulations  are 
obviously  quite  beside  the  mark  in  the  case  of  working  men's 
associations,  which  begin,  perhaps,  with  three  members,  and  a 
capitid  of  30/.,  and  gradually  rise  to  fifty  members  and  a  capital 
of  3000/.,  and  which  divide  profits  according  to  labour  performed, 
not  according  to  shares  held.  Moreover,  the  expense  incurred 
and  the  penalties  risked  in  the  case  of  joint  stock  companies 
working  under  their  special  Act,  would  be  fatal  to  the  formation 
of  labouring  associations.  The  expense  of  certificates  of  regis- 
tration, provisional  and  final,  is  5/.  each ;  and  for  the  total  cost 
of  registration  under  the  A.ct,  50/.  would  be  a  low  average.  Then 
a  penalty  of  20/.  is  incurred  by  delaying  provisional  registration ; 
20/.  for  delaying  returns  of  alterations,  &c.  in  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment ;  20/.  for  delaying  half-yearly  returns  of  transfers  of  shares, 
&c.  &c. 

Now  what  is  asked  on  behalf  of  these  associations  is  simply  a 
legal  existence,  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  enter  into  contracts, 
buv,  sell,  &c.,  and  a  simple  and  prompt  protection  against  fraud 
or  violation  of  rules.  These  objects  might  be  at  once  and  easily 
attained  by  the  introduction  into  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  of 
which  we  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  (and  which  is  so 
great  a  favourite  with  the  working  classes),  of  a  clause  includ- 
ing working  associations  (when  duly  certified  and  registered) 
among  those  which  are  there  enumerated  in  §  2.  as  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Act,  or  to  those  sections  of  it  at  least  (viz. 
§§  13,  14.  22 — 30.)  which  provide  for  legal  existence,  prompt 
decisions,  and  cheap  remedies, —  for  they  do  not  ask  either  for 
exemption  from  stamp  duties,  or  for  precedence  in  the  recovery 
of  debts.  All  that  they  demand  is  in  fact  that  which  the  theory 
of  English  law  guarantees  to  every  man,  viz.  —  protection  in 
legitimate  and  honest  enterprise,  and  the  easy  enforcement  of 
free  and  fair  contracts.  A  single  clause  in  a  single  Act  of  Par- 
liament would  give  them  this. 

Many  of  the  above  remarks  will  apply  to  Co-operative  Stores, 
which  have  been  established  in  many  places  by  Societies  of 
workiig  men,  with  the  object  of  supplying  themselves  with 
good  and  genuine  articles  at  a  fair  market  price,  and  dividing 
among  themselves  any  accruing  profit,  in  proportion  to  their 
dealings.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  ground  assignable  why 
these  associations  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  why  summary  remedies  should  not  be  afforded  them 
against  those  frauds  to  which  they  are  from  their  nature  pecu- 
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li.iily  exposed.      There  :ippe.'irs   no  reason   why  workmen  who 
(■lii)Of<e    to    combine    their  earninjis   in   onler  to  compote,  in   a 
^Milar  trade,  with  iiulivichial  capitalists,  should  nt)t  he  enabled 
Id  so  lerjally  and  with  ^iafety.      In  fact  a  clau>e  in  the  Friendly 
•ioties  Act  —  called  'the  Fruiral  In\estmeiit  CI  mse' — enaldes 
n   to  do  so,  provided  they  confine  their  deulini/s  to  their  own 
,,,,  iiibers :  if  they  sell,  even  occasionallv  or  l)y  chance,  to  other 
customers,  they  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  Act.     T\\\^  limita- 
tion has  been  f  )iind  practically  to  exclude  them  ne;irly  all.      It 
lias  been  found  almost  impossible,  among  a  limited   number  of 
siii)scribers,  to  dispose  of  all  the  iioods  recjuired  fi)r  the  purposes 
of  trade.      Thus,  the  People's  Mill,  at   Leeds,   the  largest    and 
nii)-t  flourishing  co-t»perative  body  in  England,  is  said  to  have 
smldenly  discovered  itself  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law,  because  while  all  its  finur  is  eagerlv  bought  up  bv  sub- 
scribers, it  has  l)ecn  compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  customers  for 
its   bran.     And,   practically    the   plan    set   on  foot  by  tiie   co- 
op rati  ve   store   at  Galashiels,  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
sufoessful  one  by  far  —  viz.,  that  of  selling  Indiscriminately  to 
subscribers  and  to  the  public,  but  dividing  profits  among  sub- 
scribers only,  in  proportion  to  their  subscription.      An  alteration 
of  the  '  Frugal   Investment  Clause'   is,   however,   required    to 
bring  such  stores  within  its  scope.      The  public  would  probably 
gain   by   such    an   alteration,   as   these  stores  are    often   found 
to  sell  a  more  genuine  article,  and  to  give  better  weight,  than 
other  establishments.     It  is  necessary  for  the  shopman  to  be 
honest  in  dealing  with  subscribers,  wliose  agent  he  is  —  indeed 
he  has  no  motive  to  be  otherwise;   while  it  would  be  obviously 
impracticable  for   him  to  carry  on   an   unfair  trade   with   the 
j)ublic,  side  l)y  side  with  a  fair  one  with  his  employers,  even  if 
every  customer  were  not  looked  to  as  a  future  subscriber,  whom 
it  is  desirable  to  encourage  and  attract. 

So  far  all  seems  plain  sailing;  —  but  here  we  are  met  by  a 
very  serious  and  weighty  objection  urged  in  the  name  of  simple 
justice.     '  It   is  manifestly  unjust  (it  is  said)  to  expose  Joint 

*  Stock    Companies    and    ordinary    Partnerships   to    the    cora- 

*  petition  of  associations  which   are   exenjpted  from  the  heavy 

*  rejfistration  ^it^i  and  other  restrictive  regulations  of  the  former, 

*  and   which  also  enjoy  the   privilege  of  cheap  arbitratit)n  and 

*  summary  remedy  denied  to  thj  latter.'  The  objection  is  one 
Avhich  must  not  be  evaded,  nor  languidly  and  lot)sely  met. 
But  we  think  there  are  three  considerations,  which  combine  to 
deprive  it  of  nearly  all  its  practical  foi'cc.  In  the  first  place, 
the  encourigement  and  facilitation  of  investments  for  the  savings 
of  the  poor  has  already  been  recognised  by  the  Legislature  as  a 
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proper  object  for  its  attention.  It  has  considered,  moreover, 
that  in  this  country  the  law  affords  so  many  casual,  uninten- 
tional, collateral  advantages  to  the  rich  capitalist  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  accumulations,  that  it  may  safely,  and  without 
incurring  the  imputation  of  injustice  or  partiality,  aid  the  poor 
man  by  certain  easements  and  exemptions  which  may  have 
some  countervailing  operation.  It  does  this  in  the  case  of 
Savings'  Banks ;  it  does  this  in  the  case  of  Friendly  Societies 
and  small  Insurance  Offices :  —  taking  care  to  surround  thera 
with  such  limitations  as  shall  confine  them  to  the  objects  for 
Avhich,  and  the  classes  for  whom,  they  were  originally  designed. 
It  justifies  them  on  a  mingled  plea  of  charity  and  fairness :  it 
combats  and  neutralises  an  accidental  advantage  on  the  one  side 
by  an  artificial  advantage  on  the  other. — In  the  second  place, 
the  objection  from  Joint  Stock  Companies  has  little  weight : 
the  magnitude  of  the  one  set  of  bodies  and  the  insignificance  of 
the  other  almost  preclude  the  idea  of  competition ;  —  and  what 
is  a  more  exact  and  cogent  reply  —  the  expense  of  registration 
under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act  is  as  great  in  proportion  to 
the  capital  of  the  Association,  as  it  is  under  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies'  Act.  In  the  case,  however,  of  working  associations 
and  co-operative  stores,  which  would  thus  be  enabled  to  compete 
at  an  advantage  Avith  small  manufacturers  or  handicraftsmen, 
in  the  one  case,  and  with  ordinary  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers 
in  the  other*, —  the  objection  is  unanswerable  save  in  one  way  : 
—  Do  not  deprive  one  parti/  of  the  advantage,  but  extend  it  to  the 
other.  Every  citizen  who  pays  his  contribution  to  the  State, 
and  obeys  the  laws,  is  ipso  facto  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
those  laws  in  every  honest  and  legitimate  undertaking,  unham- 
pered by  formalities  which  he  cannot  observe,  or  expenses 
which  he  cannot  pay  ;  and  to  deny  him  this  protection  on  the 
plea  that  to  grant  it  would  give  him  an  unfair  advantage  over 
another  party  who  has  it  not,  is  to  countervail  one  injustice  by 
the  commission  of  another ;  —  it  is  to  remedy  the  evil  by  ex'- 
tending  it ;  — it  is  for  the  State  to  compensate  one  citizen  for 
the  non-fulfilment  of  its  tacit  contract  with  him,  bv  offerinir,  mostr 
unpatriotically,  to  be  equally  backward  in  its  fulfilment  toward* 
every  other  member  of  the  commonwealth.  Summary  remedies- 
against  fraud,  and  prompt  decision  of  disputes,  are  the  indefea- 
sible claims  of  every  one ;  and  that  state  of  things  is  self-con- 


It  must  be  observefl,  however,  that  the  associations  have  to 
pay  the  expense  of  registration  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act  — 
a  burden  Iruin  which  the  small  tradesman  and  th«  private  capitalist 
are  exempt.  ^  ^      ""* 
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ik'iiined  wlilcli  is  conij)clloJ  to  deny  thc-o  to  one  man  because 
to  coucedc  them  would  be  to  act  ineiiuitably  to  another.  In 
this  country  we  proceed  irregularly  towards  all  im^jrovenjcnts  : 
ultimate  and  entire  rectification  arises  out  of  the  grotesfiue 
ililcmmas  into  which  attempts  at  partial  rectification  have 
landed  us  ; — and  in  the  present  case,  having,  out  ol'  a  sentiment 
of  charity,  granted  easy  and  summary  justice  to  Friendly 
►Societies,  we  shall  find  ourselves  dragged  on,  out  of  a  sentiment 
of  equity,  to  extend  it  to  co-operative  stores,  and  thence,  tardily 
:iiid  reluctantly,  to  partnerships  in  general. 

A  very  brief  and  simple  Bill  was  prepared  and  laid  before 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  during  last  Session,  to  give 
the  needful  legality  and  protection  to  the  associations  we  have 
s[;oken  of;  but,  in  the  press  of  more  exciting,  though  far  more 
unprofitable  matter,  it  was  not  foiuul  possible  to  introduce  it. 
We  trust,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  allowed  to  lie  over  beyond 
another  year. 

One  of  the  subjects  most  earnestly  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Investments  in  1850,  and  by  another  which  grew 
out  of  it  and  sat  during  last  Session,  was  the  desirability  of 
encouraging  partncrsliips  u-ith  limited  liabilitij,  and  the  mode  in 
which  this  encouragement  should  be  afforded,  if  at  all.  This 
matter  had  already  been  discussed  at  length  in  a  very  able  report 
drawn  up  at  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  Mr.  II.  Bcl- 
Icnden  Ker,  and  presented  to  Paj-liament  in  1837,  and  again  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Conunons,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  1844.  The  evidence  given,  and  the  opinions 
aDnounced,  were  singularly  conflicting;  and  the  judgments  of 
the  most  competent  hiwyers  and  merchants  utterly  at  variance. 
The  balance,  however,  unquestionably  inclined  to  tiie  side  of  a 
relaxation  of  the  present  stringent  law  of  Partnership,  by  which 
any  limitation  of  partnership  liability,  except  under  a  costly 
charter,  is  strictly  prohibited ;  by  which  all  partners  arc  respon- 
sible for  the  debts  of  the  concern  to  their  last  farthing ;  and  by 
•which  any  one  deriving  benefit  from  the  concern  in  any  raannei*, 
beyond  the  receipt  oi'Jixed  legal  interest  for  money  lent,  is  held 
to  be  a  partner.  The  Conmiittee,  which  reported  its  labours  to 
the  House  on  the  8th  July,  1851,  while  regretting  the  obstacles 
placed  by  the  existing  law  of  Partnership  to  many  useful 
undertakings,  shrank  from  the  res[)onsibility  of  giving  a  bold 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  general  introduction  of  limited  liability, 
and  resolved  as  follows:  — 

*  Tiiat  the  law  of  partnership,  as  at  present  existing,  vievvino:  its 
importance  in  reference  to  the  commercial  character  and  rapid  in- 
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crease  of  the  population  and  property  of  the  country,  requires  care- 
ful and  immediate  revi^ic)n. 

*  'J  hey  leci'mmend,  therefore,  tlie  appointment  of  a  Commission 
of  adequate  legal  and  commercial  knowledize,  not  only  to  consiiler 
and  prepare  a  consulidatiun  of  the  existing  laws,  but  also  to  suggest 
such  changes  in  the  law  as  tlie  ahered  condition  of  the  country  may 
requii-p ;  especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  establishment  of  im- 
proved tribunals,  to  <lecide  claims  by  and  against  partners,  in  all 
partnership  disputes  ;  and  also  to  the  important  and  much  controverted 
question  of  limited  or  unlimited  liability  of  partners.' 

Those  who  advocate  the  Introduction  of  the  system  of  limited 
liability  in  this  country,  argue  thus*:  (1.)  Eiigland  is_aa 
exception  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this  particular.  America, 
France,  Holland,  and  the  Continent  generally,  admit,  and  have 
long  admitted,  j)artnerships  with  limited  liability  in  various 
forms,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  decided  public  and 
individual  advantage.  In  France,  these  partnerships  are  almost 
universal  in  the  case  of  extensive  undertakings,  and  are  such 
favourites,  that  in  1847,  out  of  the  new  partnerships  registered, 
164  were  of  this  nature.  In  case  of  bankruptcy,  it  is  alleged 
that  they  pay  on  an  average  much  higher  dividends  than  others. 
In  Holland,  "many  of  the  most  useful  projects,  (such  as  reclaim- 
ing land  from  the  sea)  have  been  carried  out  by  means  of  limited 
partnerships,  into  which  projects,  without  such  limitation,  i)ru- 
dent  men  would  not  have  entered.  In  the  State  of  Kew  York, 
which,  from  the  enormous  extension  of  its  commerce,  may  be 
considered  as  a  fitter  parallel  for  us,  the  law  of  limited  liability 
exists,  guarded  bv  the  simple  guarantee  of  publicity,  and  no 
inconvenience  is  found  to  arise  therefrom. — (2.)  Hundreds  of 
undertakings,  which  would  not  only  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the 
projectors,  but  be  of  vast  public  advantage,  are  prevented  in 
this  country  by  the  law  of  unlimited  liability.  Such  are  plans 
for  local  improvements,  bridges,  roads,  &c.,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance,  associations  for  building  model  lodging  houses  and 
cottages  for  the  poor.  Thousands  of  benevolent  individuals,  who 
would  thankfully  risk  a  hundred,  or  a  few  hundred  pounds  for  a 
valuable  object  of  this  sort,  in  which  there  is  a  vastly  preponderat- 
ing pi'obahility  of  success,  are  deterred  from  joining  in  it,  under  a 
law  which  makes  them  liable  for  all  contingencies,  in  the  language 
of  a  great  legal  authority,  'to  their  last  shilling  and  then- last 
*acre.' — (3.)  Great  numbers,  both  of  men  and  women,  possessed 
of  small  means,  to  whom  an  increase  of  income  is  a  great  object, 

*  Evidence  of  Messrs.  Mill,  Ludlow,  Neale,  Hughes,  &c.  — Part- 
nership e)i  Commandite,  p.  213. 
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but  absolute  .-security  a  still  greater,  and  who  would  i,d;idly  f^eek 
a  higher  return  for  a  portion  of  their  capital  by  investing  it  in 
indusitrial  undertakings,  dare  not  do  so,  where  by  the  existing 
law  they  would  become  jiartner:?  liable  for  the  whole  engage- 
ments of  the  concern.  They  are  conse(|uently  driven  upon  landed 
and  Government  securities,  the  price  of  which  is  thus  artilieially 
enhanced,  and  their  interest  constantly  reduced. — (4.)  The  gene- 
ral desire  for  investments  of  varying  return,  but  of  limited 
liability,  is  shown  by  the  wild  and  irrational  rush  into  all  under- 
takings, such  as  railway  and  foreign  loans,  where  limited  liability 
prevails.  The  railway  manias  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  our 
existing  law  of  partnership :— an  alteration,  which  by  introduc- 
ing limited  liability  gencralh/,  should  take  away  from  these 
undertakings  their  special  seductive  feature,  would  do  more 
than  any  other  change  to  check  these  [)eriodicjil  follies  and  the 
panics  which  invariably  follow.  —  (.'.)  Commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  of  ni:ignitude  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  more 
prudent  men,  to  the  incalculable  gain  of  the  puldic, — since  it  is, 
at  all  events,  a  prirnd  furie  argument  against  a  man's  {)rudenee, 
that  he  should  eng;ige  with  a  number  of  others  in  an  enterj)rise, 
for  the  success  of  which,  not  merely  the  sum  he  may  embark  in 
it,  but  his  whole  fortune,  is  responsible. — ((). )  The  security  of 
the  public  which  deals  with  these  limited  associations,  would  be 
increased  in  two  ways: — in  the  first  place,  as  the  sum  for  which 
each  partner  was  responsible  would  be  duly  announced  and 
registered,  the  public  would  know  to  a  shilling  the  capital  on 
which  the  concern  was  trading  —  an  advantage,  which  under 
the  j)resent  system  it  never  possesses ;  in  the  second  place,  in  case 
of  failure,  the  i)arties  who  now  lend  money  to  the  concern,  and 
consequently  come  in  as  creditors,  would  in  the  other  case  have 
become  limited  partners,  and  their  contributions  or  loans  would 
therefore  be  acuilable  to  the  creditors. — (7.)  It  is  urged,  further, 
that  the  Legislature  steps  out  of  its  jirovince  when  it  interferes 
to  prevent  parties  from  combining  in  any  manner  they  may 
think  fit  for  legitimate  and  useful  purposes,  provided  only  that 
the  public  be  secured  against  deceptive  secrecy,  or  fraudulent 
misrepresentations.— (8.)  And,  finally,  it  is  alleged  that  the  law 
of  limited  liability,  in  the  form  of  commandite  Partnership 
has  already  been  sanctioned  by  our  Government,  inasmuch 
as  an  Act  (stiil  in  force)  was  passed  for  Ireland  in  1782: 
(21  and  22  Geo.  3.  c.  46.)  legalising  such  jjartnerships  when 
entered  into  for  jieriods  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  and  when 
■willing  to  comply  with  certain  simple  formalities. 

It  is  not  easy  to  weaken  the  cogency  of  arguments  such  as 
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these;  but  it  is  urged  by  the  supporters  of  the  existing  law*: 
(1.)  That  tlie  laws  of  foi*eign  countries  can  seldom  be  adopted 
"with  safety  as  applicable  here,  inasmuch  as  the  analogy  is  never 
perfect ;  that  peculiar  circumstances  and  long  habit  may  render 
principles  safe  and  beneficial  in  America,  Belgium,  or  Holland, 
which  would  be  dangerous  or  noxious  in  England ;  and  that 
partnership  en  cuvimandite  is  considered  by  many  parties  not  to 
work  well  in  France.  (2.)  That  however  desirable  a  change  in 
the  law  might  be  in  poor  countries,  where  it  was  important  to 
tempt  capital  into  industi'ial  enterprises  by  every  encourage- 
ment that  could  be  oiFered,  no  such  motive  exists  here,  where  the 
rate  of  interest  is  so  low,  and  the  amount  of  capital  constantly 
seeking  investment  so  enormous,  that  no  project,  however  at- 
tended with  risk,  which  offers  a  fair  prospect  of  remuneration, 
ever  languishes  or  slips  through  for  lack  of  means.  (3.)  That  if 
the  change  were  complicated  with  such  restrictions  as  would  be 
needed  to  secure  the  country  from  its  evil  consequences  and 
possible  abuse,  the  complaints  and  confusions  would  be  endless, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
under  the  Joint  Stock  Act,  and  the  Winding  up  Act ;  —  if  the 
change  were  'pure  and  simple,' — absolute  and  unconditional, 
we  should  have  such  a  sudden  and  terrific  burst  of  speculation 
as  would  throw  all  previous  manias  into  the  shade;  companies 
would  be  formed  for  the  wildest  and  tiie  most  trivial  projects: 
partnership  associations  would  multiply,  down  to  six-j)enny 
toyshops ;  the  savings  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  Avould 
rush  into  schemes  of  every  conceivable  degree  of  delusiveness, 
and  the  most  wide-spread  ruin  and  the  bitterest  disappointment 
would  be  the  result. 

The  conclusion  which  forces  itself  upon  our  minds  after  hear- 
ing the  pleadings  of  the  two  parties,  is  clearly  this :  —  That 
partnerships  with  limited  liability  are  desirable  and  just,  —  but 
that  great  caution  is  needed  in  the  introduction  of  them.  There 
seems  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two  requirements — the 
demands  of  individual  interest,  and  of  public  safety.  Happily, 
we  have  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  lawyer  and  a  high  authority, 
jNlr.  Bellenden  Ker,  in  his  well-known  report,  that  the  proposed 
change  might  be  easily  and  effectually  added  to  our  present  law, 
and  might  be  guarded  by  such  provisions  as  would  secure  justice 
both  to  partners  and  to  creditors; — and  we  have,  in  existing 
arrangements,  a  mode  by  which  such  limited  partnerships 
might  be  established  without  risk  of  the  excessive  consequences 
which  have  been  urged  as  likely  to  result  from  their  sudden  and 

*  Evidence  of  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker,  —  Jules  Lechevalier,  Stc. 
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unchecked  prevalence.  The  Crown  ran  now  j^rant,  thronirh  the 
instrunientiility  and  on  the  resjxmsihility  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
charters  of  incorporation,  where,  in  its  wisdom,  it  shall  dceiii  fit, 
—  such  charters  conferring  the  privilege  of  limited  liability  — 
each  shareholder  being  answerable  only  to  the  extent  of  the 
full  amount  of  his  share,  —  and  enforcing  publicity  of  accounts, 
t^hares,  and  transfers.  But  the  expense  of  obtaining  these 
cliarters  has  hitherto  been  so  great  as  to  render  them  virtually 
iuaccessible  to  any  but  large  undertakings  and  wealthy  parties. 
It  is  in  evidence,  that  a  company  which  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  imj)roving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  inability  to 
obtain  a  charter  except  at  a  cost  which  would  have  been  fatal  to 
their  humble  means :  —  and  a  similar  association  in  London, 
viilch  did  obtain  such  a  charter,  was  almost  ruined  by  it:  the 
cliarter  and  the  legal  expenses  attending  its  procural,  exceeding 
1100/.,  of  which,  724/.  went  to  the  various  departments  of  the 
Ciovernment.  The  Committee  of  last  Session  recommend,  that 
charters  conferring  limited  liability  shall  be  granted  ou  much 
easier  terms,  and  on  certain  fixed  rules  ;  and  Mr.  Ker  appears  to 
concur  in  the  suggestion.  By  this  means  all  hondjide.  reason- 
able, and  hopeful  enterprises  might  be  rendered  practicable  and 
( :isy  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  wild  burst  of  speculation 
and  fraud,  anticipated  from  a  simple  and  absolute  legalisation  of 
limited  liability,  would  be  avoided. 

Limitation  of  liability,  however,  is  chiefly  desired  for  the  sake 
of  the  middle  classes  and  the  public :  the  poor  care  little  about 
k;  the  amounts  which  they  would  venture  would  generally  be 
their  aU.  There  is,  however,  one  form  of  it  which  it  is  thought 
might  greatly  benefit  them,  and  which  is  strongly  recommended 
by  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr,  ^Mill.  This  is  partnership  en 
commandite,  which  aftbrds  peculiar  facilities  for  the  union  of 
large  and  small  capitalists  in  joint  undertakings  ;  and  would 
enable  manufacturers,  for  instance,  in  this  country  to  associate 
their  saving  workmen  with  them  as  partners  having  a  direct 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  concern,  without  at  the  same  time 
giving  them  the  powers  or  privileges  of  partners  to  interfere,  to 
mismanage,  or  to  peculate,  as  they  might  do  by  the  existing 
law.  By  the  law  of  commandite,  commerciiil  or  manufacturing 
companies  may  be  formed  with  any  number  of  partners,  who  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  —  the  general  partners,  who  are  usually 
(or  are  supposed  to  be)  the  largest  capitalists,  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  public  to  the  extent  of  their  entire  property, 
and  who  retain  the  uncontrolled  management  of  the  business; 
and  the  special  partners  (as  they  are  termed  in  New  York),  the 
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commanditaires  (as  they  are  named  in  France),  who  are  liable 
only  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  they  have  subscribed  {ivhich 
amount  is  duly  advertisfd),  and  who  are  precluded  by  law  from 
any  interference  in  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  manacfing  partners,  of  whom  alone  the  public 
has  coQjnisance,  are,  as  by  our  ordinary  law,  responsible  with 
their  whole  property  ;  and,  as  against  them,  the  public  has 
therefore  the  same  security  as  now  ;  while,  as  against  the  infe- 
rior or  special  partners,  whom  it  does  not  know,  and  who —  as 
comparatively  exempt  from  risk  themselves  —  might  be  disposed 
to  be  more  reckless  and  venturesome  in  their  mode  of  carrying 
on  business,  it  has  the  security  that  they  are  entirely  excluded 
from  any  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  concern.  The  public, 
again,  has  the  further  security  that,  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  the 
property  of  these  secondary  partners  goes  to  swell  the  assets  of 
the  estate ;  whereas,  had  they  merely  lent  their  money  to  the 
concern  (as,  under  our  law,  they  probably  would  have  done), 
they  would  claim  as  creditors,  and  so  swell  the  liabilities  of  the 
estate.  To  the  chief  partners,  this  law  offers  the  advantage  of 
enabling  them  to  increase  their  own  means  by  the  contributions 
of  others  (whose  knowledge  of  their  skill  and  integrity  induces 
them  to  confide  their  smaller  capitals  to  their  charge),  without 
feeling  that  they  are  incurring  debt  thereby  ;  and  they  are  thus 
enabled  to  carry  out  many  enterprises  which,  however  safe  and 
profitable,  they  could  not  otherwise  have  undertaken.  To  the 
secondary  partners,  the  law  offers  an  easy  and  advantageous 
mode  of  becoming  partakers  in  the  profits  of  capital  —  a  great 
object  of  ambition  with  all  the  industrious  —  with  only  a  modi- 
fied degree  of  risk,  and  of  thus  securing  a  higher  return  upon 
their  savings  than  mere  Government  securities  can  ever  offer.  It 
enables  them  to  lend  money  at  a  rate  of  interest  fluctuating  with 
the  success  of  the  undertaking,  instead  of  at  a  fixed  rate  —  a  plan 
surely  quite  legitimate  and  beneficial  both  to  borrower  and 
lender. 

Now,  we  are  quite  aware  that  there  may  be  objections  to  the 
introduction  of  such  a  law  into  England.  It  is  possible  —  nay, 
probable — that  disappointment  might  be  the  most  general  issue 
of  the  associations  in  questions.  We  are  not  blind  to,  nor  would 
we  make  light  of,  the  chance  that  the  hard  savings  of  \vorkmen 
may  in  some  cases  be  lost  by  entrusting  them  to  imprudent  or 
dishonest  employers,  or  by  the  facilities  afforded  to  over-rash 
and  confident  speculators.  But  a  regard  for  the  wishes  of 
industrious  and  respectable  operatives  seems  to  demand  that  the 
plan  should  have  full  consideration,  and,  if  possible,  a  fair  trial. 
Among  them,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  there 
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has  long  existed  a  rooted  dissatisfaetion  with  the  rcinuncration 
of  their  labour.  They  arc  convinced  that  the  division  of  profit? 
between  the  cni[)lo}ers  :ind  theniselves  —  of  the  produce  of  their 
conjoined  capital  and  labour  —  is  unfair;  that  tliey,  as  labourers, 
receive  only  scanty  and  inadequate  wapjes,  whihi  the  capitalist, 
their  master,  pockets  enorn)ous  returns  upon  his  investment, 
which  they,  as  they  conceive  it,  make  profitable  for  him.  Tliat 
this  impression  is  generally  unfounded,  and  is  often  the  very  re- 
verse of  true,  few  persons  closely  acquainted  with  the  matter 
will  dispute;  but  it  is  so  ingrained  into  'the  artisan  mind,'  and 
has  been  so  recklessly  confirmed  by  the  wild  assertions  of  both 
orators  and  writers,  that  nothing  but  experience  will  disabuse 
them  of  it.  It  is  on  all  accounts  very  desirable  that  workmen 
should,  where  it  is  practicable,  be  nuuie  jiractically  cognisant  of 
the  uncertainties  of  the  manufacturing  or  other  enterprise  in 
which  they  are  employed  — that  their  interests  should  be  more 
closely  and  more  obviously  bound  up  with  those  of  the  capitalist 
who  employs  them  —  that  they  should  learn,  by  individual  ex- 
perience, what  the  profits  of  capital,  when  fairly  reckoned, 
really  are.  As  long  as  such  participation  is  denied  them,  they 
will  continue,  and  perhaps  ought  to  continue,  dissatisfied,  jealous, 
and  sus[)icious.  They  would  not  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  be 
richer,  but  they  would  assuredly  be  wiser  and  more  contented  for 
the  experiment.  To  some  such  plan  we  should  look,  not  with- 
out hope,  as  the  best  means  of  eradicating  that  hostile  feeling 
which  too  often  subsists  between  the  operative  classes  and  their 
employers.  The  latter,  we  are  sure,  would  be  gainers  by  the 
attempt.  A  manufacturing  enterprise,  in  which  all  the  head 
workmen  should  be  partners  en  commandite,  and  should,  in  con- 
sequence, feel  their  own  interests  bound  up  with  the  success  of 
the  concern,  without  having  any  right  of  interference  with  its 
management  —  would  find  itself  possessed  of  quite  a  new  ele- 
ment of  prosperity.  Economy  would  be  studied  —  processes 
would  be  shortened  —  waste  would  be  avoided,  and  energy 
would  be  infused  into  every  department,  to  a  degree  unattain- 
able in  concerns  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  would  be 
as  if  the  master  could  be  omnipresent — personally  and  inces- 
santly watching  each  department  and  subdivision  of  the  busi- 
ness. But  the  chief  benefit  most  unquestionably  would  be 
this :  that,  if  successful,  the  operative  would  cease  to  be  jealous 
of  his  master's  prosperity,  because  he  would  be  a  sharer  in  it ; 
and  if  unsuccessful,  he  would  learn  to  '  accuse  no  man  falsely,  and 
*  to  be  content  with  his  wages.'  The  bitter  controversy  between 
capital  and  labour,  as  to  the  division  of  their  joint  earnings, 
would  receive   the    only   satisfactory   solution    of   which   it  is 
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capable,  by  combining  the  two  controversialists  in  one  actual 
exjperiment  together. 

Some  of  our  Christian  Socialist  friends  will  imagine  they  can 
trace,  in  certain  passages  and  expressions  of  this  Article,  indica 
tions  of  an  approaching  conversion  to  their  views.  We  can  en- 
courage no  such  hopes.  AVe  must  remind  them  that  we  are  the 
advocates  of  nothing  here  which  we  have  not  recommended  often 
before  ;  and  we  pray  them  to  observe  that  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  wishing  that  the  principle  of  co-operation  should 
have  a  fair  field,  and  believing  that  it  ever  can,  or  ought  to, 
supersede  the  principle  of  competition.  We  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  conceiving  that  working  men's  associations  and  co-opera- 
tive stores  will  prove  the  agencies  they  are  expected  to  be  for 
the  regeneration  of  our  social  state.  We  anticipate  that  the 
attempts  to  combine  the  functions  and  monopolise  the  profits  of 
labour,  capital,  and  superintendence  In  the  same  hands,  will,  in 
the  majority  of  Instances,  result,  as  they  always  have  resulted, 
in  failure  and  disappointment ;  that  the  same  good  sense  and 
the  same  experience  which  originally  led  to  the  separation  of  the 
capitalist  and  labourer  —  operative  and  superintendent — manu- 
facturer and  merchant  —  producer  and  distributor  —  will  re- 
produce and  perpetuate  these  distinctions;  and  that  their 
harmonious  combination  as  separate  functions,  and  not  their 
artificial  amalgamation,  will  continue  for  an  indefinite  period  — 
in  spite  of  occasional  and  experimental  exceptions  —  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  several  elements  of  the  economic  world. 
Still,  though  Christian  Economists,  and  not  Christian  Socialists ; 
though  holding  the  great  truths  of  Economic  Science  to  be 
ascertained  and  unassailable,  and  the  great  facts,  propensities, 
and  principles  of  human  nature  to  be  permanent  and  ineradi- 
cable :  though  convinced,  therefore,  that  schemes  which  run 
counter  to  those  truths  must  come  to  nought,  and  that  hopes 
founded  upon  the  extinction  or  transmutation  of  these  propen- 
sities and  principles  are  built  upon  the  sand ;  yet,  above  all  and 
before  all,  we  are  lovers  of  justice.  We  know  that  no  experi- 
ment can  be  fairly  pronounced  upon  till  it  has  been  fairly  tried. 
^^  e  know  that  the  trial  and  failure  of  any  scheme  can  alone 
disabuse  its  advocates  of  their  sanguine  anticipations.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  working  classes  now  possess  so  much  power  and 
so  much  intelligence,  that  it  is  idle,  and  would  be  foolish,  to 
thwart  any  of  their  legitimate  endeavours  to  help  themselves, 
and  to  find  their  own  way  out  of  their  own  dilemmas;  and  that 
in  political  position  and  in  mental  activity,  at  least,  if  not  in 
wisdom,  they  have  passed  that  stage  of  helpless  and  submissive 
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childlioofl  in  which  the  iState  could  and  oupht  to  prevent  them 
from  'swcarinn;  to  their  own  hurt.' and  might  fitly  ^iv\)  in  t'» 
ppare  them  from  learninf^  in  the  common  and  costly  school  of 
human  nature  —  that  of  experience.  We  think,  moreover,  that 
these  co-oi)erative  associations  may  he  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  many  influences  now  at  work  for  the  education  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people;  that  wisdom  will  he  gained,  if  not 
wealth,  from  the  industry,  self-control,  and  mutual  forhear.mcc 
needed  to  conduct  them  ;  and  that  —  like  the  children  of  the 
wise  old  man  who  set  them  to  dig  over  his  land  in  all  directions 
for  hidden  riches  (which  was  not  gold,  as  they  supposed,  hut 
the  fertility  which  they  thus  unintentionally  conferred  up(m  the 
soil)  —  these  associated  labourers  may  find  in  their  experiment, 
not  indeed  the  treasure  which  they  seek,  but  a  treasure  not  less 
real  nor  less  lasting.  The  principle  of  association  is  unques- 
tionably a  mighty  and  prolific  one  ;  —  if,  as  Socialists  conceive, 
it  does  really  contain  a  secret  strength  by  virtue  of  which 
society  can  be  purified,  its  wounds  healed,  its  heartburnings 
soothed,  and  its  bitter  animosities  lulled  to  rest  for  ever,  — why, 
the  fairer  field  we  afford  to  its  developmeut,  the  sooner  and  the 
surer  will  this  vivifying  energy  be  brought  to  light.  If,  as 
older  ana  soberer  men  —  who  'stand  upon  the  old  way' — in- 
cline to  fear,  these  sanguine  hopes  are  in  the  main  delusive,  and 
altogether  exaggerated,  —  why,  the  more  free  and  unhampered 
be  the  opportunities  offered  for  the  trial,  the  more  clearly  and 
promptly  will  the  delusion  be  made  manifest.  At  all  events,  it 
is  not  well  to  leave  to  the  advocates  of  Socialism  the  possibility 
of  ascribing  the  failure  of  their  schemes,  not  to  the  inherent 
unsoundness  of  their  principles  or  the  native  impracticability  of 
their  means,  but  to  artificial  impediments  —  to  the  injustice  of 
the  law  —  to  the  envy  or  the  enmity  of  the  rich  and  great. 
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■^Phere  are  few  persons  we  are  persuaded  who  would  not,  at 
any  time  and  under  any  circumstances,  regard  the  Investi- 
gation to  which  we  are  invited  by  the  works  before  us  as  im- 
portant and  interesting  in  a  very  high  degree.  The  history  of 
Liturgies,  of  the  various  modes  in  which  Christians,  from 
times  little  subsequent  to  those  of  the  Apostles,  down  to  our 
own,  have  judged  it  decorous  and  becoming  that  they  should 
collectively  approach  the  Almighty,  could  never  have  been  told 
in  a  Christian  conmiunity  to  Indlflferent  ears ;  but  there  are 
tendencies  peculiar  to  our  country  and  our  time  which,  whilst 
they  add  to  the  permanent  and  universal  Interest  of  the  subject, 
seem  to  impose  upon  each  of  us  the  duty  of  seeking,  for  his 
own  individual  guidance,  the  solution  of  various  questions  which 
fall  witliin  its  scope. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  during 
which  men  seemed  tolerably  agreed  to  hold  external  forms  of 
worship  as  belonging  to  the  non-L'Ssentlals  of  religion,  and  their 
rejection  or  adoption,  consequently,  as  a  question  of  expediency, 
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have  had,  witliout  ;iny  very  apparent  cause,  except  the 
iodlcal  recurrence  of  human  folly,  a  revival  of  opiuiona  more 
xMi-me  than  those  either  of  Laud  or  the  Covenanters.  One 
(his-;  of  persons  we  now  daily  see  around  U8,  ajjproaciiin^  not 
ciiilv  ritual  forms,  hut  even  the  n)OHt  trivial  and  accidental 
ii--;i'j.os  of  external  worship,  with  an  ahjcct  prostration  (jf  indi- 
v.dual  judiiment  which  iiothinj^  couKl  justify,  short  of  a  wcU- 
ioiiiided  belief  that  they  were  indeed  the  institution  of  Christ 
himself.  We  have  no  lack  of  livini;  examples  of  those,  of  whnm 
Milton   said   in   his  time,  that  'they  cannot   think   any  dnuht 

*  resolved,  or  any  doctrine  confirmed,  unl9ss  they  run  to  that 
'  iiidii^ested  heap  and  frv  of  authors  which  they  call  antitjuity,' 
and  who  conceive  themselves  as  much  bound  by  a  well-authen- 
ticated custom  of  turning  towards  the  altar  when  they  mutter 
the  creed,  as  by  any  article  of  faith  which  it  contains.  With 
such  persons  aH  power  of  distinfruishing  between  the  accidental 
and  the  necessary,  the  means  and  the  end,  is  lost,  and  thus  it  is 
that  the  architectural  arrangements  of  the  church,  its  furniture, 
the  dresses  of  the  clergy,  the  order  of  the  services,  and  the 
manner  of  reading  them  (none  of  them  indifferent  matters, 
when  reasonably  viewed),  acquire  a  degree  of  importance  which 
often  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  mental  sanity. 

0|)posed  to  these  we  have  those  with  whom,  in  Laud's  words, 

*  a  barn  is  as  good  as  a  church,  and  no  church  holy  but  that 

*  which  is  slovenly  even  to  nastiness.'  In  their  case  again  the 
tendency  is  to  rc[)udiate,  without  scruple  as  without  investiga- 
tion, all  that  the  good  and  the  wise  of  former  times  have 
thought,  said,  or  done,  and  to  tread  under  foot  the  results  of 
much  learned  and  honest  labour,  as  if  to  the  institutions  of 
Christian  worship  alone  had  been  denied  that  progressive  de- 
velopment, which  they  themselves  would  regard  it  an  extrava- 
gance to  doubt  with  reference  to  any  other.  One  party  denies 
all  power  of  judging  to  the  present,  and  trusts  for  its  guidance 
solely  to  the  dim  and  coloured  light  which  shines  through  the 
painted  windows  of  niediasval  tradition,  whilst  the  other  acts  as 
if  the  opinions  of  mankind  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  must 
necessarily  have  had  no  other  foundation  tiian  folly  or  ignorance 
or  chance. 

Between  the  representatives  of  these  extreme  views,  there 
is  doubtless  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community  who  are 
sane  and  sober  enough,  who  neither  distrust  their  own  judg- 
ment nor  are  wholly  8cei)tic;il  as  to  that  of  their  fellow  men, 
either  dead  or  living.  We  are  even  disposed  to  think  that 
at  no  former  period  of  our  history  has  there  existed  so  large 
a    class   of   intelligent   persona   in    a   condition    to  regard    the 
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question  of  forms  or  no  forms  with  a  dispassionate  temper. 
There  is  no  risk  of  any  one  in  our  day  having  *  a  bloody  rubric 
'  engraven  with  the  sword  on  his  back,'  and  though  in  many™ 
the  pertinacity  of  opposition  is  unabated,  its  bitterness  in  the 
mass  of  laymen  at  least  is  no  longer  such  as  materially  to  dis- 
tort tlie  judgment.  In  the  case  of  the  unbiassed  portion  of  the 
community,  however,  we  apprehend  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  dispose  of  such  matters  rather  too  hastily,  and  it  is  against 
this  that  we  are  anxious  to  guard  ourselves  in  this  Article.  We 
'  would  not  willingly  write  down,  under  the  head  of  non-essential 
or  indifferent,  every  opinion  which  is  capable  of  being  pushed 
to  an  unreasonable  length.  There  may  be  opinions  very  clearly 
indicated  in  Holy  Writ,  there  may  be  recommendations  to  par- 
ticular lines  of  conduct,  which  are  intended  to  be  received 
under  certain  limitations,  which  have  reference  to  particular 
circumstances,  and  which  within  these  limits,  and  dependent 
on  these  circumstances,  we  ought  by  no  means  lightly  to  over- 
look, but  which,  if  raised  up  into  positive  injunctions,  and 
placed  unconditionally  on  the  same  level  with  the  indispensable 
requii?ites  to  salvation,  will  carry  us  into  endless  absurdities  and 
childish  superstitions.  Within  the  legitimate  category  of  non- 
essentials again,  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  expedient 
and  the  non-expedient,  which  as  men,  and  by  the  aid  of  our 
mere  human  judgment,  it  is  our  province,  and  our  privilege, 
and  our  duty,  to  draw. 

But  before  we  attempt  to  give  consistency  and  clearness  to 
the  views  of  those  who,  with  ourselves,  incline  to  regard  this 
question  in  the  lower  light,  either  of  Scripture  indication,  or  of 
mere  expediency,  we  must  endeavour  to  dispose  of  the  opinions 
of  the  two  contending  parties  who  pretend  respectively  to  solve 
it  on  higher  grounds.  Our  first  intention  with  reference  to 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  was  to  request  our  readers  to  accom- 
pany us  through  an  enumeration  of  the  texts  commonly  cited 
on  either  side,  and  then,  by  a  process  of  mutual  cancelling,  to 
induce  them  to  join  in  the  opinion  of  their  inconclusiveness, 
which  previous  acquaintance  with  them  had  long  since  im- 
pressed upon  ourselves.  We  had  proceeded  but  a  little  way 
in  our  systematic  ordering,  however,  when  we  perceived  that  it- 
was  not  apparent  contradiction,  but  absolute  silence,  that  we 
had  to  contend  with.  AVe  had  the  holy  Martyr  Laud  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  honest  Westminster  divine  Gillespie  on  the 
other,  equally  at  fault  in  their  attempts  to  wring  from  the  texts 
a  positive  response.  The  self-same  words  were  adduced  by 
both  parties,  and  so  little  way  did  they  go  on  either  side 
as  to  fill  us  with  despair  when  we  attempted  to  set  up  the 
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lauce  of  a  case  of"  positive  injunction  for  the  one  or  the 
r.     '  Let  all   things  be   done  decently  and  in   order,'  ex- 
iied   the   ritualist,   triumpiiantly,    whilst   these   very   words 
1,    with  e(iual    reason,    at    the    head  of   the    "Westminster 
1  Mil  ctory,   side  by    side    with    the   twenty-sixth   verse  of   the 
-aiiic  chapter  (1  Cor.  xiv.),  which  was   likewise  the  motto  to 
Mr.   Trollope's  edition  of  the   Greek   Liturgy  of  St.  James! 
W  •   had    St.  Paul's  affecting   separation   from   the   Church  at 
^1  Ntum  produced  as  an  instance,  as  it  uo  doubt  was,  of  proper 
line  extempore  prayer;  but  when  we  considered  the  occa- 
1  we  could  not  but  see  that  it  made  nothing  fur  the  argu- 
iiuiit    in    favour  of  its    use  in    the  congregation    in  ordinary 
1  '.   umstanccs.     It  was  not  an  expression  of  the  ordinary  and 
lid   feelings   of  assembled   Christians,   of  tiieir  wants  and 
ssities,  by   the    mouth   of  one    selected    to    approach    the 
Almighty  at  stated  times  and  seasons  on  their  behalf,  but  it 
was  an  outpouring  of  supplictitiou  by  the  departing  Apostle, 
(lii  tatcd  by  his  own  individual  anxiety  for  their  welfare,  and  to 
Avhich  they  doubtless  responded,  not  by  repeating  his  words, 
but  by  giving  utterance,  each  after  his  own  fashion,  to  cor- 
responding petitions  for  his  safety.     Not  only  was  the  occasion 
so  special  as  to  render  any  general  ft)rin  of  prayer  ina[)plicable, 
it  was  likewise  one  which  had  filled  the  hearts  of  all  to  such  an 
€xtcnt  as  to  make   it  well  nigh  impossible  that  their  speech 
could  have  been  restrained  within  the  limits  of  a  prayer  which 
had  been  composed  for  ordinaiy  circumstances.     If  we  could 
calculate  on  a  daily  and  hourly  recurrence  of  such  sentiments 
us  must  then  have  burned  within  the  breasts  of  the  Elders  at 
Miletum,  we  should  have  no  need  for  artificial  aids  to  devotion. 
Those  who  were  '  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  words  which  he 

*  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more,'  would  pray 
appropriately  enough  without  the  help  of  a  liturgy. 

A  similar  inconclusiveness  hung  so  obviously  over  every  other 
passage  which  we  examined,  that  we  were  not  long  in  concluding 
that  our  most  prudent  course  was  to  take  for  granted,  that  our 
readers  would  be  willing  to  dispense  with  further  proof  of  a  fact, 
the  reality  of  which,  every  attempt  to  call  it  in  question  only 
served  more  firmly  to  establish.  All  that  remained  to  us  on  the 
positive  side,  was  the  injunction  with  which  the  dominical 
prayer  is  'introduced  (Luke,  xi.  2.)  orxv  Trpoasuxw^^  Tuyere, 

*  when  ye  pray,  say — '  the  binding  nature  of  which  we  believe 
most,  even  of  our  modern  Calvinists,  are  willing  to  I'ccognise, 
and  the  practical  recognition,  by  the  daily  conduct  of  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples,  of  the  Jewish  ritual  which  existed  in  theii' 
time.     This  latter  circumstance  seems  to  hand  the  burden  of 
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proof  over  to  the  side  of  those  who  object  to  ritual  obser- 
vances, —  for  neither  a  law  nor  a  custom  can  be  got  rid  of  by 
mere  inference,  and  consequently  the  part  of  the  advocate  oi 
extempore  prayer  will  not  be  ended  even  when  he  shall  hav« 
explained  away  the  texts  of  the  ritualists,  and  cleared  the  ground 
from  all  injunction.  It  is  besides  important  to  the  ritualist,  because 
it  accounts  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  for  the  small  amount 
of  positive  injunction  by  which  his  own  case  is  supported. '  No 
one  in  Christ's  time  had  called  the  propriety  of  formal  prayer  in 
question,  and  consequently  no  opinion  in  its  favour  was  ex- 
pressed otherwise  than  by  implication.  In  such  circumstances 
it  is  nothing  more  than  natural  to  suppose  that  the  conduct  of 
Christ  should  be  more  significant  than  his  words. 

From  this  branch  of  our  investigation  then  it  results  : — 

1.  That  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  only  form  of  words,  the  use 
of  which  is  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament. 

2.  That  the  uniform  practice  both  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
was  such  as  to  indicate  their  approval  of  ritual  prayers. 

3.  That  extempore  public  prayer,  on  ordinary  occasions,  is 
nowhere  recommended  or  even  sanctioned. 

4.  That  extempore  prayer,  even  in  public,  on  extraordinary- 
occasions,  is  sanctioned  by  Apostolic  example. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  we  distinguish  between  public  prayer 
on  ordinary  occasions  on  the  one  hand,  and  public  prayer  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  and  private  prayer  on  the  other ;  and  the 
ground  upon  which  the  distinction  rests  furnishes,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  applicability  of  a  ritual.  Wherever 
our  object  is  to  give  utterance  to  the  feelings,  or  to  express  the 
wants  of  mankind,  in  their  normal  condition  and  position  towards 
their  Cretitor,  this  we  believe  will  be  accomplished,  not  only  as 
well,  but  better,  by  a  form  drawn  up  by  several  individuals,, 
and  in  the  composition  of  which,  they  shall  avail  themselves  of 
the  experience  of  many  Churches  and  many  ages,  than  by  the 
extempore  utterance  of  one  person  however  earnest  and  however 
gifted.  The  circumstances  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  here 
invariable,  and  consequently  admit  of  having  premeditation  fully 
applied  to  them.  But  no  two  public  calamities  or  private 
afflictions,  the  circumstances  of  no  two  families,  of  no  two  indi- 
viduals are  precisely  identical :  in  these  we  have  no  fixed  quan- 
tity— nothing  to  which  a  formula  can  accurately  apply,  and 
consequently  a  directory,  in  which  a  general  idea  of  the  train  of 
thought  and  manner  of  supplication  suitable  to  such  circum- 
stances should  be  indicated,  would  probably  be  preferable  to 
any  formulary. 

The  question  of  forms  or  no  forms,  in  the  general  service  of 
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:he  sanctuary,  being  thus  left  unanswered  in  the  New  Testa- 
nent,  except  to  the  extent  to  which  the  pnicticcs  and  cx- 
jrcssions  of  which  we  have  spoken  may  be  thouj^ljt  to  have 
uiswercd  it,  it  becomes  important  to  (hscovcr  what  intt'rpietaii<jn 
been  put  upon  these:  1st,  by  those  ("Inistians  who,  from 
the  time  at  which  they  lived,  may  be  likely  to  have  possessed 
special  opportunities  of  discovering  their  true  meaning  ;  and  2iid, 
by  the  majority  of  Cliristian  Churclies. 

The  subject  of  traditionary  autiiority  is  one  wiiich,  in  these 
days,  we  fear  even  to  mention  without  a  caveat.  Believing,  in 
common  witii  all  good  Protestants,  not  merely  in  the  right  l)ut  the 
duty  of  private  judgment,  and  feeling  that  no  guidance  ah  cxtia, 
however  trustworthy,  can  warrant  us  in  extinguishing  the  ligiit 
of  our  subjective  understanding;  nay  more,  being  persuaded 
that  no  delegation  of  priestly  duties  can  remove  the  character  of 
personal  priesthood  which  adheres  indelibly  to  every  individual 
Christian,  or  free  him  from  the  responsibilities  which  this  cha- 
racter imposes,  among  which,  not  the  least  is  that  of  searchiiiLr 
the  Scri[)tures,  we  regard  it  as  no  presumptuous  expression  of 
petulant  self-sufficiency  when  we  say,  that  we  should  not  have 
wavered  in  adopting  the  consequences  of  our  own  conscientious 
researches,  and  our  humble  but  honest  thinking,  had  the  universal 
tradition  of  Churches,  and  the  practice  of  every  Christian  com- 
tmunity,  from  Christ's  time  to  our  own,  been  opposed  to  them. 
i  Ground  for  most  painful  hesitation  such  a  circumstance  certainly 
J  would  have  afforded,  and  reason  enough  for  again  and  again 
anxiously  and  prayerfully  reinvestigating  the  subject,  but  not, 
assuredly,  for  the  abandonment  of  opinions,  which  were  either 
the  results  of  an  unbiassed  and  informed  judgment,  or  the  une- 
quivocal answers  of  an  unhesitating  conscience.  Whatever 
opinions,  so  arrived  at,  may  have  been  to  otiiers,  to  us,  whilst 
our  belief  in  our  own  mental  sanity  remained  unshaken,  they 
must  have  heen  'Victory  and  Law.' 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  seem  that  not  we  our- 
selves, but  those  wiio  differ  from  us,  are  left  in  this  distressing 
minority,  then  to  them  also  we  must  be  ready  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  that  j)rinciple  by  which  we  profess  to  regulate  our 
own  conduct.  If  it  shall  appear  that  amongst  all  the  churches 
of  Christ  which  have  existed  throughout  the  world,  either  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation  or  since,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland  stands  alone  in  this  matter;  nay,  further,  that  its 
present  opinions  are  at  variance  with  those  even  of  its  own 
original  founders,  we  shall  then  be  furnished,  it  is  true,  with 
reasons  as  strong  as  may  well  be  imagined  for  suspecting  the 
presence  of  error,  but  by  no  means  with  a  title  to  enforce  a 
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compliance  "with  what  we  beheve  to  be  truth.  It  was  the  rais» 
take  of  Laud  and  all  who  have  persecuted  for  the  faith,  that  in 
attempting  to  vindicate  some  peculiar  Christian  dogma,  they 
have  imposed  the  necessity  of  a  violation  of  one  of  those  original 
immutable  laws  of  our  responsible  being,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
was  the  primary  object  of  Christianity  itself. 

Immediately  subsequent  to  the  Apostolic  age,  probably  be-^ 
fore  the  close  of  the  first  centuiy,  we  have  an  account  of  th 
Christian  worship  by  the  hands  of  a  Eoman  proconsul,  which, 
though  it  has  been  quoted  ad  nauseam  for  other  purposes,  has, 
perhaps,  scarcely  received  the  weight  which  is  due  to  it  in  this 
discussion.  It  is  the  celebrated  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan.  His 
words  are,  '  Affirmant  .  .  .  quod  essent  soliti  stato  die  ante 
'  lucera  convenire,  Carmenque  Christo,  quasi  deo,  dlcere  secum 

*  invicem.^  It  will  be  unnecessary  that  we  should  do  more  thaB 
remind  our  readers,  that  although  the  word  'carmen'  has  in 
this  passage  been  usually  supposed  to  refer  either  to  the  Psalms 
of  David,  which  the  Christians  had  retained  from  the  Jewish 
Ritual,  or  to  hym.ns  Avhich  they  had  composed,  such  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  interpretation,  since  the  word  is  in  common 
use  among  the  best  Latin  writers  for  every  species  of  formula, 
not  only  for  the  response  of  an  oracle,  a  form  of  incantation,  or 
an  inscription  on  a  tomb,  which  might  possibly  have  been  con?- 
ceived  in  verse,  but  for  legal  formularies  which  we  know  were 
not.    '  Lex  horrendi  carminis  erat,'  (Livy,  i.  26.  8.)    '  Recitabat 

*  rogationis  carmen'  (the  form  of  the  Bill). 

Xor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked  that  the  words  '  secum  inviceni 
convey  the  idea  of  alternate  recitation  or  responses.  If  we  were 
asked  at  the  present  day  to  embody  in  four  Latin  words  a 
description  of  a  Christian  Litany,  and  the  manner  of  saying  it, 
we  should  have  difficulty  in  finding  more  appropriate  ones  than 
'  carmen  dicere  secum  invicem.'  The  subsequent  part  of  the 
passage — '  seque  sacraraento  non  in  scelus  aliquod  obstringere, 

*  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia,  ne  adulteria  committerent,  ne  fidem 
'  fallerent,  ne  depositum  appellati  abnegarent,'  —  evidently  has 
reference  to  the  repetition  of  the  Commandments ;  and  then 
comes  the  Communion,  '  Quibus  peractis,  morem  sibi  discedendi 
'  fuisse,  rursusque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscuum 

*  tamen,  et  innoxium.'  According  to  a  custom  which  long 
after  continued,  the  Eucharist  was  not  joined  with  the  rest  of 
the  service,  but  was  celebrated  as  a  species  of  mysterious  rite, 
from  Avhich  all  but  the  baptized  were  excluded,  at  another  hour, 
and  frequently  at  another  place.  We  have  thus,  even  at  this 
early  period,  pretty  nearly  all  the  parts  of  the  regular  Church 
Service  of  after-times ;  and  we  have,  also,  what  we  shall  pre- 
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(  utly  find  to  be  the  only  features  of  roseiublancc  tlistinguish- 
ililc  in  liturgies,  something  approaching  to  the  same  divisioa 
uid  arrangement  of  these  part^.  First  tiiere  arc  tlic  Murnin'r 
Prayers,  iuckuling,  in  all  })robabihty,  tlie  Lord's  I'raycr  and  the 
C'ncd,  then  the  Commandments,  and,  lastly,  the  Communion. 

Such   is   the    small    amount    of  information   which   heathen 

liu  ruture  furnishes  us  on  this  subject.    AVe  must  now  endeavour 

to  tliscover  to  what  extent  it  is  elucidated  by  the  practice  of  the 

(  liurches.     From  the  time  of  Pliny,  till  the  end  of  the  third 

( >  i.tiiry,  the  names  by  which  they  were  known   arc  the  only 

•iniieations  which  we  possess  of  the  nature  of  Christian  prayers; 

I  lilt  these  are  not  altogether  unimportant.     Justin  Martyr  speaks 

ot  them  as  Koival  £u;^ai  (common  prayers);  and  by  Origen  they 

■AW  called  £v-)(a\  TrpoaTci^^^Ssiaai  (constituted  prayers) ;  terms  which 

ccmld  not  well  have  been  applied  to  unpremeditated  supplications. 

it  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to   be  told,  that  —  not- 

^'''  standing  the  vast  amount  of  zealous  talk  which  they  daily 

r  at  the  mouths  of  their  Anglo  and  Scoto-Catholic  friends 

-.   the  subject  of  'our  Catholic  Liturgy,'  —  it  is  a  fact  now 

i  admitted,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  all  ritualists  who  are  not 
blinded  either  by  ignorance  or  passion,  that  not  only  no  Catholic 

I  Liturgy  exists  now,  but  that  none  ever  did  exist.  Palmer,  in 
his  '•  Origines  Liturgical,'  whicii  is  still  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject,  and  the  tendencies  of  whose  author  certainly  were  not 
to  depreciate  liturgies,  candidly  says,  *  It  seems  to  have  been 

*  often  assumed  by  the  learned,  that  there  was  originally  some 

*  one  apostolic  form  of  liturgy  in  the  Christian  Church,  to  which 

*  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  liturgies,  and  the  notices  which 

*  the  Fathers  supply,  might  be  reduced.     Were  this  hypothesis 

*  supported  by  facts  it  would  be  very  valuable.     But  the  truth  is, 

*  there  are  several  different  forms  ofliturgi/  now  in  existence,  tvhich, 

*  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  liavc  been  different  from  each  other  from 

*  the  most  remote  periodJ'  Nor  is  the  discovery  one  for  which 
much  merit  is  due  to  Mr.  Palmer ;  for  the  comfortable  idol,  over 
the  destruction  of  which  he  seems  disposed  to  shed  a  Catholic 
tear,  is  one  to  which  the  prototypes  of  our  present  zealots  did 
not  feel  entitled  to  sacrifice.  Archbishop  Laud  continually 
speaks  of  Formularies  in  the  plural  number ;  and  in  the  Speech 
Avhich  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article  he  says  ex- 
pressly, that  'the  true  reason  why  we  cannot  show  the  exact 
'  primitive  forms,  is  because  they  were  continually  subject  to 

*  alterations  both  in  times  and  places.'     The  fancy  of  the  '  one 

*  Catholic  Apostolic  Liturgy  '  being  thus  abandoned,  the  next 
question  that  presents  itself  is,  —  do  there  exist  more  liturgies 
than  one  which  can  claim  an  Apostolic  origin  ?  —  and  here,  again. 
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the  negative  of  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  i{ 
equally  decided.  Though  several  of  the  ancient  liturgies  beai 
the  names  of  Apostles,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that 
these  were  conferred  on  them  at  periods  long  subsequent  to  the 
Apostolic  age ;  and,  as  regards  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  the 
most  celebrated  of  them  all,  Mr.  Palmer  has  been  unable  to 
trace  back  the  appellation  beyond  the  fifth  century.  Though 
Mr.  Trollope,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Liturgy 
of  St.  James,  manifests  some  repugnance  to  Mr.  Palmer's  views 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  name  arose,  or,  rather,  to  the 
conclusion  against  the  Apostolic  origin  of  the  Liturgy  to  which 
they  lead,  he  does  not  bring  forward  a  single  fact  or  argument 
Avhich  tends  to  invalidate  Mr.  Palmer's  reasoning. 

One  rather  instructive  fact  with  reference  to  the  pretended 
pedigree  of  existing  liturgies  is,  that  they  were  not  at  first 
committed  to  writing.  Le  Brun  contends  that  none  of  them 
were  so  committed  earlier  than  the  fifth  century ;  and  though 
Palmer  contests  this  opinion,  he  admits  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  Liturgy  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
which  was  the  first,  was  written  before  the  end  of  the  third 
or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  The  explanation  which 
IS  given  of  this  startling  and,  at  first  sight,  incredible  fact, 
IS,  that  from  the  persecutions  to  which  the  faithful  were  then 
continually  exposed,  they  refrained  from  committing  to  writing 
any  thing  which  could  have  been  used  in  evidence  against 
them.  Applying  the  command  of  our  Lord,  '  Give  not  that 
'  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,'  to  their  own  circumstances,  they 
scrupulously  concealed  the  nature,  and  the  mode  of  celebra- 
tion, of  the  holy  Eucharist,  from  those  who  were  likely  to 
misapprehend  and  revile  it;  and  as  the  Apostles  alone  were 
present  at  its  institution,  they  judged  it  meet  that,  until  the 
catechumens  had  passed  their  probationary  state,  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  partake  of,  or  even  to  witness,  this  holy 
rite.  From  the  passage  Avhich  we  formerly  quoted  from  Pliny 
It  appeared,  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  the  Eucharist 
was  not  only  a  distinct  service,  but  that  it  was  in  reality  a 
supper,  — a  species  of  mysterious  and  holy  o-uao-ma,  — which 
took  place  at  a  different  time  from  the  ordinary  service,  and  fre- 
quently also  at  a  diflferent  place.  In  addition  to  the  necessity 
lor  concealment,  arising  from  the  danger  of  persecution,  a  cer- 
tain love  for  mystery  was  probably  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the 
early  Chnstians  by  ideas  derived  from  the  Heathen  and  Jewish 
worship.  With  such  inducements,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
imagine  that  a  service,  probably  very  simple  in  itself,  may, 
without  material  alteration,  have  been  celebrated  for  a  series  of 
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li^cs  memoritcr  by  the  priests,  and  tliat  tlie  responses  may  have 
liciii  taught  to  the  people,  or,  at  least,  to  the  chorus  by  whom 
:!k'\-  were  led. 

Ill  such  circumstances,  however,  it  is  manifestly  impossible, 
•  the  slightest  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  identity  of  the 
ice,  as  ultimately  committed  to  writing,  with  any  one  wliich 
originally   have   been    used    by   the    Apostles,    and    their 
L'ssors.       it   may   have   remained    tolerably    unchanged,   at 
I    in  its   parts  and  order,  but  it  may  also  have  varied   in- 
(.■ly,  and  the  probability  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  its  having 
ww.ie    so,   so   long   as    the   primitive  idea    of   the    Su})per    was 
retained,  and  the  Eucharist  liad  not  yet  become  a  formal  service. 
There  is   also  another  explanation   of  this  fact,  which,  though 
perhaps  less  palatable  to  the  majority  of  ritualists  than  either  of 
those  which  we  have  mentioned,  has  so  much  ])robability  in  its 
favour  as  to  merit  attention.     If,  as  we  contend,  no  positive 
A\  ritten  formularies  were  conmmnicated  to  the  Church  by  the 
A[)(>stles,  liturgies,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  must  have 
bctu  in  process  of  formation,  and  as  the  Lex  non  Scripta  pre- 
cedes and  forms  the  basis  of  the  Lex  Scripta,  so  was  it  with  un- 
written and  written  liturgies.     But  be  the  reason  what  it  may, 
the  fact  of  the  three  centuries  of  '  memoriterizing '  remains ;  and 
in  the  minds  of  most  reasonable  persons,  however  it  may  be 
viewed,  we  believe  it  will  form  a  sufficient  hiatus  to  cut  oif  the 
so-called  primitive    liturgies   from  all  claim    to   Apostolic  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Palmer  considers  that  all  the  liturgies  of  the  Primitive 
Churches  may  be  reduced  to  four.  1st.  The  great  Oriental 
Liturgy,  which  prevailed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Hellespont, 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Southern  extremity  of  Greece ; 
2nd.  The  Alexandrian,  which,  from  remote  antiquity,  has  been 
the  liturgy  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  the  country  extending 
from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  towards  the  west ;  3rd.  The 
Roman,  which  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  the  Civil  Diocese  of  Africa  ;  4th.  The  Galilean,  which  was 
used  throughout  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  probably  in  the  Exarchate 
of  Ephesus  until  the  fourth  century.  These  in  the  course  of 
ages  were  endlessly  varied  and  subdivided.  Palmer  treats  of 
them  under  fourteen  heads,  and  though  he  probably  exhausts 
the  'origines,'  he  does  not  even  mention  anything  approaching 
to  the  whole  of  the  existing  liturgies  even  of  the  unreformed, 
or  so-called  Catholic  Churches.  In  an  excellent  Article  on 
Liturgies  in  the  Encyclopedia  Mctropolitana,  between  fifty  and 
sixty  are  enumerated,  and  even  these,  probably,  do  not  include 
all  the  varieties  which  in  the  same  churches  often  existed,  and 
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still  exist,  for  different  religious  orders ;  though  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  prayers  used  before  the  Communion,  and 
those  which  form  the  Communion  Service,  are  frequently 
counted  by  the  writer  as  two  liturgies,,  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Roman  Breviary  and  Missal)  instead  of  Ijeirig  regarded  as  two 
distinct  parts  of  the  same  service  or  liturgy.  By  Palmer 
again,  the  term  Liturgy  is  restricted  to  the  Communion  Service 
alone,  an  application  which  seems  to  be  consistent  with  thci 
usage  of  the  earliest  writers,  but  which  is  a  violation  of  the 
sense  which,  in  subsequent  ages,  has  come  to  belong  to  ity 
and  has  no  etymological  reason  in  its  favour. 

Even  where  the  words  of  these  early  liturgies  differ  from 
each  other,  a  certain  identity  is  often  to  be  traced  in  the  order 
of  their  parts  ;  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  follow  each  other  in 
the  same  sequence,  and  are  pervaded  by  similar  sentiments.  This 
is  particularly  remarkable  in  those  liturgies  Avhich  have  a 
common  origin,  and  furnishes  to  the  ritualist  the  safest  prin- 
ciple of  classification.     '  If  we  compare,'  says  Mr.  Palmer,  '  the 

*  liturgies    of    the    patriarchates    or    exarchates    of  Antioch, 

*  Ca^sarea,  and  Constantinople,  as  used  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 

*  centuries,  we  find  a  substantial  imiformity  pervading  them 

*  all.     Those  parts  Avhich  are  common  to  all,  are  found  arranged 

*  in  the  same  order  in  alL     The  principal  rites  are  identical* 

*  They  agree  in  their  principal  ideas.     Everything,  therefore, 

*  concurs  to  prove  the  original  identity  of  all  three.    Nearly  the 

*  same  may  be  said  of  the  liturgies  of  Rome,  JNIilan,  and  Africa, 

*  and  of  those  of  Gaul  and  Spain.     We  have  therefore  the  best 

*  reasons  for  aflfirming,  that  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  be- 

*  ginning,  has  always  preserved  an  uniform  order  of  liturgy.' 
In  this  conclusion  we  may  possibly  concur  to  the  extent  of 
admitting  that,  if  there  is  any  thing  belonging  to  existing 
liturgies  which  can  claim  an  Apostolic  origin,  it  is  the  general 
idea  which  pervades  tiiem,  though  this  idea,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  is  inseparable  from  the  subject-matter,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  Westminster  Directory,  pretty  nearly  with  the 
same  distinctness  as  in  the  Liturgy  of  Antioch. 

We  are  not  writing  a  history  of  liturgies,  and  we  must 
hasten  from  those  of  the  early  Churches,  though  the  subject  is 
so  interesting,  and  the  information  furnished  us  by  the  writers 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  so  copious,  and  in  many  respects  so 
satisfactory,  that  we  could  willingly  dwell  upon  it  longer ;  but 
we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  multiplying  facts,  if  those  Avhich 
we  have  already  adduced  be  sufificient  to  warrant  us  in  sup- 
posing that  our  readers  may  already  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
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-ions    wliich    a   hirgcr    perusal    of    tlieni    has    forced    upon 
r-fclves.     These  are  — 

1.  That  tliere  is  not,  and  never  was,  one  Catholic  Llturgj'. 

2.  That  none  of  the  Liturgies  now  existing  can  be  traced 
k  to  the  Apostohc  age  ;  but, 

;.  That  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  formal  prayers 
(  !  <oine  sort  have  been  used  in  the  Christian  Churches  from  the 
earliest  times. 

AVe  should  be  simply  wasting  the  j)atiencc  of  our  reailers  if 
w  r  did  more  than  assert,  that  \ip  to  the  period  of  the  Kcform- 
ation  the  use  of  formal  prayers  continued  universal  ;  Ijut  wc 
shall  mention  a  fact,  perhaps  not  quite  so  generally  known, 
when  we  add  that,  without  one  single  exception,  theij  vere  adopted 
In/  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
^Scotland  is  the  only  National  Church  in  Christendom  in  which 
they  do  not  prevail  at  the  present  timt. 

As  the  reformed  liturgies,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  are  probably  less  known  to  most  of  our 
readers  than  those  even  of  Antioch  and  Cicsarea,  and  as  the 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them,  for  those  who  have 
not  travelled,  are  less  patent,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  dwell 
upon  this  portion  of  our  subject  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Both  Luther  and  Calvin  framed  for  the  Churches  which  they 
founded,  a  form  of  public  service  :  Luther's  '  German  Mass,'  as 
he  called  it,  was  published  in  1526;  but  under  the  date  1523, 
we  find  in  his  works  a  very  remarkable  treatise  entitled,  '  Of  the 

*  Order  of  the  Service  in  the  Congregation,'  in  which  his  views, 
both  of  the  service  whicii  he  wished  to  abolish,  and  of  that 
which  he  designed  to  introduce,  are  more  fully  embodied.  The 
chief  object  of  this  opusculum  seems  to  be,  to  bring  prominently 
into  view  the  importance  of  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  to  repi'obate  the  idea  that  a  formal  attendance  upon 
ordinances,  was  an  act  by  which  grace  or  salvation  was  to  be 
procured.  In  his  instructions  for  the  daily  morning  service,  he  is 
guided  by  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  usage  of  Christians 
in  Apostolic  times,  and  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  he  follows, 
almost  exactly,  the  order  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  that 
of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  He  directs  that  after  tiie  reading 
and  expounding  of  the  Word,  either  by  a  scholar  or  a  priest,  the 
service  shall  be  concluded  with  psalms  and  responsoria,  and 
adds  the  wholesome  injunction,  that  the  whole  shall  be  dis- 
patched within  the  space  of  an  hour.     '  For  we  must  not  ovcr- 

*  load  the  souls  of  the   people  lest  they  become  wearied  and 

*  sated,  as  heretofore  in  convents  and  monasteries,  where  men  have 

*  burihened  themselves  with  ass's  work.'     This  service  was  to 
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take  place  at  4  or  5  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  a  similar  one  in 
the  evening  at  5  or  6,  and  if  it  was  thought  desirable  there 
might  be  a  third  after  dinner  (which  in  Luther's  time,  probably 
was  at  mid-day)  though  this  was  not  imperative.  We  thus  see 
that  Luther  was  no  friend  to  that  arrangement  by  which,  in  most 
Protestant  countries,  the  Church  stands  desolate  and  deserted 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  as  if  on  all  other  days  of  the  week  its 
objects  had  no  more  reference  to  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
living  men  than  those  of  a  Greek  temple  or  a  druidical  stone. 
In  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian  he  believed  neither  in  a  sabbath 
nor  a  priesthood  in  the  Levitical  sense.  Every  day  on  which 
God's  sun  arose  was  a  suitable  occasion  on  which  to  praise  him, 
and  every  man  in  whose  heart  a  thought  of  gratitude  sprang  up 
was  entitled  to  approach  him  with  the  offering.  But  this  idea 
rejected  neither  the  weekly  commemoration,  nor  a  standing 
ministry  in  the  Church,  and  as  Luther's  views  on  the  subject  of 
what  is  commonly  called  *  sabbath-observance'  have  been  often 
misrepresented,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  rendering  into 
English,  as  well  as  we  may,  the  few  vigorous  sentences  in  which 
he  has  here  embodied  them. 

In  concluding  his  directions  for  the  week-day  service,  he  had 
mentioned  expressly  that  it  was  intended  rather  for  priests  and 
scholars,  and  candidates  for  the  ministry,  than  for  the  people 
generally :  '  and  let  even  these  be  warned,'  he  says,  '  that  they 
'  perform  it  not  from  compulsion  or  unwillingly,  neither  for  any 

*  reward  which  they  are  to  receive,  either  in  time  or  eternity, 

*  but  simply  for  God's  honour  and  their  neighbours'  good.'  '  But 

*  on  Sundays  such  an  assembly  shall  take  place  for  the  whole  con- 
'  gregation,  in  addition  to  the  daily  meetings  of  the  smaller  body, 
'  and  then,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  custom,  Mass  and  Vespers 
'  shall  be  sung.  On  both  occasions  (?.  e.  at  Mass  or  the  Com- 
'  munion  Service  of  the  morning,  and  Vespers)  a  sei'mon  or  eX" 
'  position  shall  be  delivered  to  the  whole  congregation,  in  the 

*  morning  from  the  usual  Gospel  for  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
'  from  the  Epistle ;  or  it  may  be  left  to  the  preacher,  either  to 
'  choose  one  other  portion  of  Scripture,  or  two  other  portions,  as 
'  may  seem  to  him  most  expedient.  If  any  one  wishes  to  take 
'  the  Sacrament,  it  shall  be  given  to  him,  as  may  be  found  con- 

*  venient  with  reference  both  to  the  time  and  the  person.     Daily 

*  masses  shall  by  all  means  be  put  an  end  to,  for  the  important 

*  matter  is  the  Word,  not  the  Mass.    Still,  if  any  one  shall  desire 

*  the  Sacrament  on  another  day  than   Sunday,  Mass  shall  be 

*  celebrated  as  devotional  feehng  or  the  time  may  demand,  for 

*  to  these  neither  law  nor  limit  can  be  set.' 

In  the  introduction  to  the  publication  of  1526,  which  we  hav€! 
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already  mentioned,  and  in  which  his  more  special  instructions 
are  contiiined,  he  dwells  with  particular  earnestne-d  on  the 
necessity  of  its  being  distinctly  understood  that  neitlier  rules  nor 
lormulaj  of  his  shall  be  considered  as  binding  on  other  churches, 
or  even  on  his  own,  beyond  the  time  when  they  shall  seem  to  be 
jirofitablc  and  convenient.  '  Also  for  God's  sake,  let  all  those 
'  who  either  see  our  service,  or  who  follow  the  same,  understand, 
'  that  they  arc  to  make  it  into  no  necessary  and  inviolable  law,  nei- 
'  ther  to  bind  or  constrain  man's  conscience  therewith,  but  to  use 
'  it  in  accordance  with  Christian  freedom  and  their  own  pleasure, 

*  how,  where,  when,  and  so  long  as  circumstances  may  seem  to 

*  call  for  it,  or  render  it  suitable.'  Again,  a  little  further  on  he 
recurs  to  the  subject:  '  I  do  not  wish  that  those  who  either  pos- 

*  sess  a  good  form,  or  who  by  God's  grace  may  be  able  to  frame 

*  a  better  one,  should  yield  to  us  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  my  in- 

*  tention  tliat  the  lohole  of  Germany  should  comply  with  our  IVit- 

*  tenbery  order.''  From  these  pa^jsages  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
gathering  Luther's  views  on  the  subject  of  Formal  Prayer. 
The  possibility  of  dispensing  with  a  liturgy  altogether,  he 
seems  never  to  have  contemplated,  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  most  expressly  repudiates  the  idea  of  any  particular  liturgy 
being  more  than  a  matter  of  convenience.  He  was  no  lover  of 
violent  or  uncalled  for  innovation,  and  accordingly  in  his  '  Ger- 

*  man  Mass,'  most  of  the  offices  of  the  Roman  missal  are  re- 
tained, but  they  are  retained  simply  as  being  convenient, 
decorous,  and  seemly,  not  as  possessing  any  mysterious  inherent 
virtue.  The  possibility  of  better  forms  of  words  being  devised 
he  distinctly  recognises,  but  as  matters  stood,  they  were  the 
best  that  he  could  find,  and  he  adhered  to  them  for  the  time 
being.  After  going  through  the  various  parts  of  the  service, 
and  dwelling  particularly  on  the  manner  in  which  the  musical 
portions  of  it  were  to  be  managed,  lest  any  doubt  as  to  his 
opinions  should  still  remain,  he  repeats  the  sentiments  with 
■which  he   had  begun,    in   this  remarkable  manner:     '  Summa. 

*  These  and  all  other  formula;  are  so  to  be  used,  that  if  at  any 
'  time  an  abuse  shall   arise  out  of  them,  they  shall  at  once  be 

*  abandoned  and  others  substituted  in  their  place,  just  as  king 

*  Hezekiah  broke  the  brazen  serpents  which  God  himself  had  com- 

*  manded  him  to  make,  because  the  children  of  Israel  misused 

*  them.  For  all  order  shall  serve  for  the  advancement  of  the 
'  faith  and  of  love,  and  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the  faith.     When 

*  this  end  is  no  longer  accomplished,  then  is  it  already  a  dead 

*  letter,  just  as  a  good  coin,  when  it  has  been  forged,  is  given  up 

*  and  changed  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  ;  or  when  new  shoes 

*  become  old,  they  are  thrown  away,  and  others  bought  in  their 
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*  stead.    Order  is  an  external  tiling,  and  the  best  that  ever  ivas  may 

*  be  abused,  and  then  it  is  no  longer  order  but  disorder.     There- 

*  fore  no  order  has  any  value  whatever  in  itself,  like  that  which 

*  hitherto  has  been  attributed  to  papistical  ceremonies,  but  the 

*  life,  worth,  strength,  and  virtue  of  all  ceremonies  depends  on 

*  the  proper  use  of  them.' 

In  accordance  Avith  Luther's  views,  all  the  Churches  of 
Northern  Europe  which  received  the  Reformation  through  him, 
drew  up  litm-gies  for  themselves,  some  of  them  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  Wittenberg,  others  differing  from  it  very 
widely ;  and  from  Luther's  days  to  our  own,  they  have  con- 
tinually been  changed  by  these  Churches  whenever  a  change  of 
circumstances  or  of  opinions  seemed  to  call  for  it.  So  late  as 
the  year  1822,  on  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
(commonly  called  the  Reformed)  Churches  of  Prussia,  a  new 
liturgy  was  published  at  Berlin,  and  it  has  since  gone  through 
various  alterations  in  subsequent  editions.  It  was  never  forced 
upon  the  clergy ;  and  great  freedom  is  still  used  in  adapting  it 
to  circumstances.  In  the  King's  Chapel  at  Berlin,  you  will 
hear  it  performed  without  the  omission  of  a  word ;  whereas  in 
a  country  church,  possibly  not  above  a  couple  of  prayers  are 
taken  from  it  literally. 

In  Sweden,  a  revised  edition  of  the  old  Kirko-hand-bok, 
which  was  drawn  up  at  the  Reformation,  was  published  in  1811. 
It  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  and  contains  all  the  usual 
parts  of  a  Church  Service,  together  with  forms  for  Baptism,  Mar- 
riage, &c.  In  Denmark,  there  is  also  a  regularly  constituted 
Liturgy,  which  besides  morning  and  evening  services  for  Sun- 
days, contains  three  services  for  each  of  the  three  great  festivals 
of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost. 

Nor  did  Calvin  differ  from  Luther  as  to  the  propriety  of 
formal  prayer;  for  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  meagre  and 
stunted  services  which  he  substituted  for  those  sublime  forms 
in  which  the  devotional  feelings  of  a  thousand  yeai's  had  found 
expression,  we  must  at  all  events  regard  it  as  a  recognition  of 
the  principle.  The  '  fein  j-esponsoria,^  which  Luther  so  care- 
fully preserved,  were  as  carefully  excluded  by  the  less  poetical 
Frenchman ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  with  them  not  only 
was  much  of  the  *  beauty  of  holiness '  banished  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  the  people  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  efficacious  in- 
citements towards  participating  with  life  and  spirit  in  the 
services.  Calvin's  prayers  were  read  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
clergyman  alone,  and  were  probably  considered  rather  in  the 
light  of  an  aid  furnished  to  him,  than  of  a  form  of  devotion  for 
the  use  both  of  priests  and  people.     There  can  be  little  doubt 
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tluit  the  freedom  of  acliipting  the  service,  which  L\ither  entrusted 
to  each  particular  Church,  was  carried  by  Ci.lvin  to  the  extent 
of  leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  it  at  the  mercy  of  each  indi- 
vidual i)astor.  Still  tliere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  extem- 
lioraneous  jn-ayer,  as  now  practised  by  Presbyterians  in  this 
rountry,  ever  was  contemplated  by  him.  The  portionij  of  the 
service  for  which  no  Ibrm  was  S'ven,  were  left  to  be  sui»plied 
according  to  a  directory  in  which  their  general  scope  was 
pointed  out,  and  were  probaljly  intended  to  be  arranged  by  the 
minister  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  flock,  each  con- 
gregation being  thus  placed  as  it  were  in  the  same  position 
which  Luther  had  assigned  to  a  Church,  the  minister  dis- 
charging with  reference  to  the  service  the  functions  of  the 
bishop.  The  service  commenced  with  a  General  Confession, 
which  seems  to  have  been  used  in  all  the  Calvinlstlc  churches. 
Wc  find  it  in  the  edition  of  the  liturgy  in  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  published  in  1828,  exactly  in  Calvin's  words,  and 
precisely  as  it  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  Knox,  in  1504; 
and  it  was  so  retained  in  the  Puritan  Prayer  Book,  the  new 
Book  of  Scotland,  in  1644,  and  in  all  the  other  modifications  of 
Calvin's  and  Knox's  liturgies.  This  Confession  was  followed 
by   a  psalm,  and  '  the    minister  again  engages   in    prayer,   in 

*  which  he  begs  God  to  grant  the  gift   of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 

*  order  that  his  Word  may  be  faithfully  expounded.'  Then  there 
is  a  sermon,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  '  he  exhorts  the  people  to 
'  j)ray,  and  begins  thus ; '  and  by  way  of  starting  him,  we  have 
a  form  of  prayer  greatly  exceeding  in  length  any  of  the  prayers 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  older  liturgies,  and  in  which  some- 
thing like  the  beginnings  of  the  Calvlnistic  propensity  to  '  much 
'  speaking'  may  already  be  perceived.  After  this  follows  the 
Apostles'  Creed ;  and  the  service  of  an  ordinary  Sunday  termi- 
nates with  the  Benediction.  Two  additional  prayers  are  given 
for  the  days  on  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  dispensed, — one  to  be 
used  before,  the  other  after,  the  Communion  ;  and  thei'e  is  also  a 
very  long  prayer  to  be  used  on  occasions  of  special  meetings  to 
deprecate  God's  wrath,  when  the  calamities  of  war  or  pestilence 
seem  to  be  impending.  There  is,  besides,  a  form  of  administer- 
ing the  Sacraments.  The  Supper,  as  Calvin  arranged  it,  was  a 
very  simj)le  ceremony.  Xot  only  was  the  Popish  idea  of  the 
Mass  rejected,  but  the  service  itself  was  wholly  abolished. 
There  are  no  special  prayers  for  this  occasion,  but  there  is  a  long 
exhortation,  in  wiilch  the  significancy  of  the  rite,  as  Calvi'n  un- 
derstood it,  is  set  forth.  This  ended,  'the  ministers  distribute 
'  the  bread  and  cup  to  the  people,  having  warned  them  to  come 

*  forward  with  reverence  and  in  order.    ]\Icanwhile  some  psalms 
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*  are  sung,  or  some  passage  of  Scripture  read  suitable  to  what  is 

*  signified  by  the  Sacrament.'  * 

The  forms  of  Baptism  and  Marriage,  thougli  rather  long, 
particularly  the  Exhortations,  are  , extremely  simple:  such  as 
they  are,  however,  they  are  regularly  constituted  forms,  which 
the  minister  was  not  at  liberty  to  vary ;  and  in  these  services, 
above  all,  the  very  object  of  which  is  to  impose  obligations,  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  ever  have  been  otherwise  in  any  Church. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  general  question  of  formularies, 
it  is  surely  an  anomaly  of  the  grossest  kind,  when  a  Church 
furnishes  to  those  who  are  about  to  take  upon  them  the  vows 
either  of  parents  or  spouses,  no  means  of  previously  ascertaining 
the  precise  form  and  manner  in  which  these  vows  are  to  be  im- 
posed. Every  one  knows  how  important  the  variation  of  a 
single  word  often  becomes  in  controversy.  Suppose,  then,  that 
a  man,  when  actually  engaged  in  the  ceremony,  should  differ 
from  the  views  propounded  by  the  officiating  minister  as  to  the 
efficacy,  we  shall  say,  of  Infant  Baptism  —  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Is  the  service  to  be  delayed  until  his  scruples  shall  have  been 
removed  extra-ecclesiastically,  or  is  he  to  throw  down  his  little 

*  The  beautiful  primitive  custom  of  sitting  around  the  table,  was 
not  of  Calvin's  institution,  and  is  not  now  practised  in  the  Church  of 
Geneva.  Whether  Knox  had  the  merit  of  first  restoring  it  we  cannot 
tell,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  introduced  it  into  Scotland.  In  his 
'  Order  and  Manner  of  the  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper/  he 
says,  '  the  exhortation  ended,  the  minister  cometh  down  from  the 
'  pulpit,  and  sitteth  at  the  table,  every  man  and  woman  likewise 
'  taking  their  place  as  occasion  best  serveth,'  and  at  the  conclusion, 
'  they  rise  from  the  table,  and  depart.'  One  of  the  chief  reasons  of 
Knox's  refusing  the  preferment  which  was  offered  him  in  England  so 
early  as  the  year  1553,  was  his  objection  to  the  practice  of  kneeling  at 
the  Communion.  When  he  was  called  before  the  Privy  Council,  '  he 
'  was  asked,  If  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Table  was  not  indifferent  ? 
'  He  replied  that  Christ's  action  on  that  occasion  was  most  per- 
'  feet,  and  in  it  no  such  posture  was  used  ;  that  it  was  most  safe  to 

*  follow  his  example,  and  that  kneeling  was  an  addition  and  invention 
'  of  men.'  As  regards  gesture  in  prayer,  a  theological  friend  has  fur- 
nished us  with  arguments  which  seem  to  us  conclusive  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Presbyterian  custom  of  standing  on  the  Lord's 
day,  at  all  events.  In  addition  to  the  consideration  that  such  was, 
(the  Pharisees  being  witnesses)  and  still  is,  the  Jewish  attitude,  the 
following  passages  from  the  Fathers  may  be  referred  to:  Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  IL ;  Basil,  De  Spir.  Sanct.  c.  27. ;  Tertullian,  De 
Corona  Mil.  chap.  3. ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  Episcopalian  friends, 
we  may  add  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  325,  wliich  prohibited  an  in- 
cipient practice  in  some  churches  of  kneeling  at  public  prayer  on  the 
Lord's  day. 
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one  on  the  pavement,  and  seizing  liis  Bible,  to  dispatch  a  mes- 
senger in  all  haste  for  the  Westminster  Directory,  and  then 
and  there  equip  himself  for  a  theological  encounter?  In  the 
marriage  ceremony  the  case  is  the  same.  The  utmost  precau- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  bridegroom  will  not  exclude  the  j)osslbility 
that  a  stumblingblock  may  be  ])laccd  in  his  way  by  the  minister 
before  whom  he  is  standing  with  his  bride  on  his  arm.  It  is 
possible  that  the  practical  inconvenience  arising  from  this  state 
of  matters  is  not  very  great,  since  few  men  will  encounter  the 
trouble  which  dissent  would  entail  on  them  in  such  circum- 
etances.  They  ])rcfer  silently  to  put  their  own  construction  on 
the  ceremony  ;  but  the  absurdity  of  the  principle  is  manifest. 

The  liturgy  now  used  at  Geneva  is  a  development  of  that 
which  Calvin  left.  The  principle  upon  which  he  proceeded 
has  been  adhered  to ;  there  arc  still  no  responses,  but  several 
prayers  have  been  added,  and  a  distinct  service  is  given  for  each 
day  in  the  week,  and  also  for  each  of  the  principal  festivals 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
are  retained,  as  also  for  New  Year's  Day,  for  the  anniversary  of 
the  Restoration  of  the  Republic  in  1813,  &c. 

Nor  was  it  in  Calvin's  own  Church  of  Geneva  alone  that  a 
form  of  prayer  was  adopted.  The  Churches  of  Holland,  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  the  reformed  Churches  in  France,  had  all  of  them 
liturgies,  similar,  but  usually  not  identical,  with  that  of 
Geneva,  The  old  French  Liturgy,  published  in  lij6^,  con- 
tains, besides  forms  of  ecclesiastical  prayers,  a  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  Sacraments  and  Visitation  of  the  Sick ;  but  the  want 
of  various  additional  formularies  having  been  felt  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  a  new  edition  was  published  in 
1826,  with  services  adapted  to  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
service,  as  we  have  heard  it  performed  in  some  of  the  churches 
on  the  Loire,  so  much  resembles  that  of  Geneva,  that,  though 
toleral)ly  familiar  with  the  latter,  our  first  impression  was  that 
they  were  identical.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  mani- 
fest that  the  aim  of  Calvin  and  of  those  who  followed  him,  was 
rather  to  obtain  the  negative  than  tiie  positive  advantages  of  a 
liturgy.  They  avoided  the  dangers  of  extempore  prayer  — 
they  provided  against  what  Archbishop  Laud  calls  'a  public 
'  abortion  in  the  Church,'  but  they  did  little  to  call  forth  the 
active  participation  of  the  people  in  the  devotions  of  the 
sanctuary. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  manner  in  which  the  question  of 
formal  prayer  was  solved  by  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the 
Continent,  after  the  Reformation,  and  their  practice  now,  let  us 
turn  for  a  moment  to  our  own  country.     The  Liturgy  of  the 
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Church  of  England,  —  notwithstanding  some  faults,  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  of  existing  liturgies  —  is  so  well  known  to  our 
readers,  both  in  its  practice  and  its  history,  as  to  render  it 
altogether  superfluous  that  we  should  say  any  thing  regarding 
It :  and  the  object  of  our  Article,  happily,  does  not  impose  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  entering  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  that  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  We 
hasten  to  a  subject  which  has  been  much  less  investigated  than 
either ;  and  from  the  neglect  of  Avhich,  if  we  mistake  not,  has 
arisen  no  little  indifference  to  religious  observances  on  the  part 
of  the  higher  classes,  and  not  a  few  of  those  shadows  wliich,  in 
spite  of  its  depth  and  earnestness,  have  clouded  the  devotional 
spirit  of  our  humbler  countrymen  for  the  last  two  centuries  — 
we  refer  to  the  Institutions  of  Knox,  and  the  opinions  which 
prevailed  during  the  period  of  the  elder  presbytery,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ritual  worship. 

Notwithstanding  Knox's  lengthened  residence  in  England, 
and  his  employment  by  the  English  Church,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  never  heartily  approved  of  the  English  Liturgy. 
Whilst  he  held  the  office  of  one  of  the  chaplains  In  ordinary  to 
King  Edward  VL,  he  was  consulted  about  the  revision  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Pra3^er ;  and  he  plumed  himself  afterwards 
not  a  little  on  the  circumstance  that  he  had  Influence  enough 
to  procure  an  Important  change  in  the  Communion  Office, 
■whereby  common  bread  was  substituted  for  the  '  round  clipped 

*  god,  wherein  standeth  all  the  holiness  of  the  Papists.' 

It  was  at  his  instance,  also,  that  a  rubric  was  introduced, 
declaring,  that  though  the  posture  of  kneeling  was  retained  to 
signify  our  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits 
of  Christ,  yet  '  no  adoration  Is  Intended  or  ought  to  be  done, 

*  either  to  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  there  bodily  received, 

*  or  to  any  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  natural  flesh  and  blood ; 

*  for  the  bread  and  wine  retained  their  natural  substances,  and 
'  Christ's  natural  body  was  In   Heaven,  and  could  not  be  in 

*  more  places  than  one  at  the  same  time.'  Still  he  was  not 
satisfied.  So  long  as  the  custom  of  kneeling  was  retained,  he 
feai'ed  that  the  old  idea  of  the  sacrifice  might  again  creep  in, 
and  he  objected  to  the  Litany,  to  the  cross  in  baptism,  to  the 
dresses  of  the  priests,  (and  still  more,  probably,  to  the  idea  of  a 
priesthood,)  on  grounds  which,  Avhatever  might  be  their  abso- 
lute value,  were  unquestionably  both  sound  and  weighty  Avith 
reference  to  the  time  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived. 
As  it  is  known  that  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  the 
first  years  of  Elizabeth,  absolute  conformity  to  the  Liturgy  was 
not  pressed  upon  the  clergy.  It  is  probable  that  Knox,  during 
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I  I'sidencc  in  England,  did  not  administer  it  in  its  intcfrrltv, 
that  he  used  it  with  a  license  more  in  conformity  with  the 
i.;i-  ot"  the  Continental  C'hiirehcs,  which  were  then' ))rcvalent 
n  llngland,  than  with  those  which  have  since  been  held  by  the 
rlish  Church.  That  he  did  use  it,  however,  after  some 
lion,  and  this  without  feeling  that  in  so  doing  he  violated 
11-  conscience,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  he  carried  with  him, 
^vluii  he  subsequently  went  to  Geneva,  views  which  prepared 
iiiiu  for  the  reception  of  a  much  simpler  form  of  worship. 
Dining  his  first  residence  at  Geneva,  Knox  exercised  no  eccle- 
Mastlcal  function,  and  it  was  not  till  he  received  a  'call'  to 
minister  to  the  English  exiles  in  Frankfort  that  his  opinions  on 
thi-  subject  were  exhibited  in  practice,  though  from  the  personal 
intimacy  which  had  sprung  up  between  him  and  Calvin  it  may 
iv;ullly  be  supposed  that  they  inclined  to  those  of  the  Genevan 
(luirch.  At  Frankfort  the  English  exiles  had  obtained  from 
the  magistrates  of  the  town,  as  is  stdl  very  common  with 
ihiuTish  congregations  abroad,  a  right  to  the  joint  use  of  the 
I'unch  Protestant  Church;  but  to  this  privilege  the  condition 
had  been  annexed,  that  the  service  should  be  conducted  as 
nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  French  form,  which  had 
aheady  been  translated  into  English.  To  this  arrangement  the 
Frankfort  brethren  were  perfectly  willing  to  agree;  but,  having 
written  to  some  of  the  other  congregations  on  the  Continent, 
rr([uesting  them  to  join  them,  they  received  from  a  little  knot 
ot  resolute  Britons  who  had  established  themselves  at  Zurich, 
a  letter,  in  which  they  signified  that  they  would  not  come  to 
Frankfort  on  any  other  condition  than  that  the  Church  should 
'  use  the  same  order  of  service  which  was  in  England  set  forth 
'  by  King  Edward,  for  they  were  fully  determined  to  admit 
*  and  use  no  other.'  The  congregation  at  Strasburg  concurred 
with  that  at  Zurich  in  declining  to  repair  to  Frankfort  on  any 
other  condition ;  and  they  contrived  between  them  so  effectually 
to  <ow  the  seeds  of  animosity  in  the  Frankfort  congregation,  that 
when  Knox  arrived  he  found  the  future  controversies  between 
Conformists  and  Nonconformists  already  anticipated  in  minia- 
ture. Knox,  it  would  seem,  was  at  first  by  no  means  averse  to 
compromise  matters,  by  adopting  a  considerable  portion,  at  all 
events,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  for  he  joined  with 
sonic  other  members  of  the  congregation  in  drawing  up  a  sum- 
mary of  it,  and,  having  translated  it  into  Latin,  transmitted  it 
to  Calvin  for  his  opinion  and  advice.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  space  to  detail  the  subsequent  proceedings  which, 
on  tlie  arrival  of  a  fresh  detachment  of  English  exiles,  ended  in 
Knox's  expulsion  from  the  Church.     In  the  meantime,  however, 
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a  second  attempt  at  compromise  bad  been  made  by  the  compila- 
tion of  the  service,  which  Avas  afterwards  called  *  the  Order  of 

*  Geneva,'  and  is  now  known  to  us  as  *  Knox's  Liturgy.'  It  was 
drawn  up  by  Knox,  Whittingham,  Fox,  Gilby,  and  Cole,  after 
the  model,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  Calvin's  Genevan  Ser- 
vice. It  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  used  at  Frankfort, 
and  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  came  into  actual  use  was  on 
Knox's  return  from  Scotland  to  Geneva  in  1557,  on  the  call  of 
the  English  congregation  there,  and  hence  the  name  by  which 
it  continued  to  be  known.  It  commences  with  the  Confession, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  this  is  followed  by  three 
other  forms  of  confession,  to  be  used  on  different  occasions. 
'  This  done,  i.  e.  one  or  other  of  these  Confessions  being  read, 

*  the  minister  readeth  from  the   Holy  Scriptures ;  the  people 

*  then  sing  a  psalm  altogether  in  a  plain  tune ;  which  ended,  the 

*  minister  prayeth  for  the  assistance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  as  the 
'  same  shall  move  his  heart,  and  so  proceedeth  to  the  sermon,  using 

*  after  the  sermon  this  prayer  following,  or  such  like.''    After  this 
prayer — 'for  the  whole  estate  of  Christ's  Church,'  which  is  a 
long  one,  the  people  again  sing  a  psalm,  and  the  minister  pror  d 
nounceth  one  of  two  blessings  which  are  given,  '  and  so  the  con- 

*  gregation  departeth.'  Such  is  the  whole  order  for  an  ordinaiy 
Sunday ;  and,  unless  immoderately  swelled  out  by  extern-pore 
prayer,  —  the  admission  of  which,  it  will  be  presumed,  is  distinctly 
recognised, — its  brevity,  at  least,  would  have  satisfied  even  Lu- 
ther's requirement.  After  these  follow  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
prayers,  some  taken  from  the  Genevese  Service,  and  intended 
to  vary  the  ordinary  Sunday  Prayers,  others  for  special  occa- 
sions, and  then  there  is  the  Order  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Marriage,  and  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  In  the  forms  of 
Baptism  and  Marriage  no  license  is  given  to  the  minister  to 
vary  the  ceremony,  so  that  the  awkward  possibilities  which  w6 
formerly  pointed  out  were  avoided  by  our  more  cautious  ances- 
tors.    There  is  also  a  *  form  of  the  Election  of  the  Superintend- 

*  ent,  which  may  serve  in  the  electing  of  all  other  ministers ; ' 
and  a  terrible  '  Order  of  Excommunication,'  in  which  murderers, 
adulterers,  sorcerers,  witches,  conjurers,  charmers,  and  givers  of 
drinks  to  destroy  children,  are  *  given  over  into  the  hands  and 

*  power  of  the  devil,  to  the  destruction  of  their  flesh.'  The 
book  contains  also  a  very  curious  *  Treatise  of  Fasting,'  in  which 
the  distinction  between  the  views  of  the  Refonners  and  their 
opponents  on  this  subject  are  pointed  out  with  great  care,  and 
which  is  followed  by  a  form  for  the  celebration  of  a  public  fast. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  private  houses, 
and  a  grace  before  and  after  meat.- 
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Such  is  '  the  Order  of  Geneva,'  which,  after  ekunherlnj;  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half  on  the  shelves  of  literary  antiquaries*, 
waij  reprinted  eleven  years  ago  by  Dr.  Cumming  of  the  Scotch 
Church   in  London,  with  a  very  sensible,  though  not  a  very 

*  thorough'  preftice.  It  was  first  enjoined  to  be  used  in  15G4, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  showing  the  liberality  of  the  early 
V    -])yterians  on  the  subject  of  ritual  prayer,  that  for  seven 

-  previously  the  English  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer  had  been 
used,  not  only  without  objection,  but  in  consequence  of  an 
ordinance  issued  by  the  heads  of  the  congregation  themselves.  As 
Knox  had  returned  to  Geneva  in  the  previous  year,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  adoption  of  the  Common  Prayer  in  1557  received  his 
sanction ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  on  his  return 
he  used  it  for  the  five  years  wdiich  elapsed  between  1559  and 
1564  without  scru})le,  though  probably  with  the  latitude  which 
had  been  allowed  him  in  England  in  King  Edward's  time.  The 
C)rdcr  of  Geneva  continued  to  be  used  during  the  remainder  of 
the  lifetime  of  the  great  Reformer;  so  long  as  the  'major 
'  imago '  of  Knox  overshadowed  the  Scottish  tabernacle  it  was 
heard  within  its  walls,  and  the  eight  years  which  elapsed  from 
its  introduction  in  1564  till  his  death  in  1572  may  well  be 
regarded  as  the  most  glorious  epoch  in  the  history  of  Presbytery. 
To  Presbyterians  it  was  a  second  Apostolic  age.  The  spirit  of 
blind  and  intemperate  opposition,  to  which  too  many  of  our 
existing  institutions  owe  their  origin,  had  not  yet  taken  pos- 
session of  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
were  men  whose  wisdom  and  learning  called  forth  the  respect  not 
of  their  own  country  only,  but  of  the  whole  of  Protestant  Europe. 
We  entirely  concur  with  Dr.  Gumming,  that  '  it  is  a  melancholy 

*  fact,  that  too  many  of  the  Church-people  of  Scotland  direct 

*  their  minds  to  the  days  preceding  and  during  the  Covenant 

*  for  the  true  character  and  sentiments  of  their  Church.    Nothing 

*  can  be  more  partial  or  unfortunate.     Our  Keformers,  and  the 

*  Church  of  the  Reformation,  not  the  Covenanters,  are  our  best 
'  models ;  and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  time  when  the  sad, 

*  though  in  their  issue  salutary,  days  of  the  Covenant  will  be 

*  less  regarded  as  the  meridian  glory  of  the  Scottish  Church.' 
With  regard  to  a  certain  section  of  the  community,  and  that  by 
no  means  an  unimportant  one  as  indicating  the  probable  direction 

•  We  do  not  pretend  to  fix  upon  the  precise  period  at  which  the 
order  of  Geneva  ceased  to  be  used  in  Scotland.  It  probably  was  used 
occasionally  by  such  ministers  as  approved  of  it,  long  after  the  time 
of  Knox  ;  and  so  late  as  1644  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  it  by 
the  pubhcation  of  what  was  called,  '  The  New  Book  of  Scotland.' 
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of  future  opinion  (we  refer  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  edu- 
cated laity),  this  prediction,  we  have  reason  to  think,  has 
already  received  a  partial  fulfilment.  It  is  to  the  triumphant 
days  of  the  elder  Presbytery,  not  to  the  gloomy  struggles  of  the 
Covenant,  that  the  eyes  of  the  generation  now  rising  into  influ* 
ence  are  directed,  when  they  seek  for  the  true  idea  of  their 
Church,  and  the  models  of  her  institutions.  Men  are  beginning  i 
to  perceive,  that  the  heroic  life  of  John  Knox,  the  Christian 
Reformer,  if  not  a  more  heart-stirring,  is  at  any  rate  a  more 
fruitful  subject  of  contemplation  than  the  heroic  death  of  John 
Brown,  the  Christian  Carrier;  and  that  the  quiet  studies  of 
Geneva,  and  the  converse  of  scholars,  were  more  likely  to  be 
productive  of  sound  ideas  and  wise  institutions  than  the  most 
devoted  conflict  with  Claverhouse's  dragoons  on  a  hill-side. 
The  morbid  terror  for  every  thing  approaching  to  form,  which 
grew  partly  out  of  the  unjustifiable  eflforts  of  Laud  and  his 
master  to  force  a  justly  obnoxious  liturgy  on  a  free  people,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  from  their  subsequent  contact  with  English 
Independents,  is  beginning  to  give  way,  in  the  minds  of  many 
Presbyterians,  to  the  consideration,  that  in  the  earlier  and 
better  days  of  their  Church  no  such  irrational  prejudices  clouded 
the  views  of  their  equally  pious  and  more  learned  forefathers. 
Dr.  Cumming's  protest  against  extemporaneous  prayer  is  the 
first,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  open  one  on  the  part  of 
a  divine: — *  There  is  a  mediocrity,'  he  says,   ^  among  clergy 

*  as   among  laity.     For   the   great   mass,  therefore,   I  believe 

*  that   the   partial   use  of  a  form   of  prayer   would    be    truly 

*  valuable  : '  and  again,  — '  I  believe  that  the  resumption,  if  the 

*  word  may  be  used,  of  that  which  is  not  rescinded,  viz.,  the 

*  Liturgy  I  now   edit,   by  the  Church   of   Scotland,    and   by 

*  authority  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  would  be  attended  with 

*  great  good.  It  could  by  no  possibility  do  mischief.  Even  if 
'  it  should  not  find  its  way  to  the  approval  and  adoption  of 
'  those  who  are  more  prominent  in  character,  and  powerful  in 
'  influence,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church,  it 

*  may  be  of  great  service  as  a  model  of  spiritual,  scriptural,  and 
'  truly  solemn  Church  service  to  every  clergyman.'  So  much 
for  the  divine.  Let  us  hear  what  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  whom, 
without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  we  may  single  out  as  an 
influential  member  of  the  junior  laity  of  Scotland,  says  on  the 
«anae  subject.  He  is  discussing  the  causes  of  the  rapid  strides 
which  Episcopacy  has  recently  made  in  Scotland :  — 

*  Among  the  numerous  families  of  Scotland,  who,  since  the 
'  Revolution,  but  more  frequently  in  later  times,  have  left  the 

*  communion  of  Presbytery,   and  joined  that  of  the  English 
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(liurch,  very  few  liavc  been  induced  to  do  so  by  any  previous 
c  (inversion  to  Cliurcli  i)nnci[)let;.  Some  bave,  duubtlet^s,  becui 
iiitluenccd  by  tbe  fancy  of  belonging  to  a  more  l:isliion:ihIe 
li  ligious  body  ;  and  many  more  by  the  associations  of  Knglijih 
n  ademical  education.  Some,  too,  have  latterlj'  been  estranged, 
'  not  unnaturally,   by   those  extravagant  forms  of  expression 

*  which  have  descended  from  the  times  of  ^Iclville  and  llen- 
"  dcrsou;  forms  which  may  justly  be  condemned  as  fanatic,  even 
'  when  used  in  the  service  of  the  paramount  interests  which  were 
'  at  .<take  in  their  days;  but  which  bear  this  character  still  more 
'  Alluringly  on  their  front,  when  repeated  in  our  time.  But  the 
'  (Iccper  source  of   the  extensive  alienation  which  has    taken 

*  place,  is  to  be  found  in  the  superior  attractions  of  a  more 
'  ritual  worship,  in  the  weakness  of  a  predominantly  dogmatic 
'  and  informal  system,  to  keep  up  permanent  attachment,  in 
'times  of  religious  peace, — as  well  as  in  some  more  positive 
'  objections  to  which  such  a  system  is  exposed.  For  example, 
'  a  partial  use  of  liturgical  forms  of  prayer,  to  which  the 
'  lirst  Scottish  reformers  had  no  objection,  and  Avhich  the  legis- 
'  lative  institutions  of  Presbytery  entitle  it  to  adopt  at  any 
'  moment,  would  alone,  I  think,  have  been  of  immense  value  in 
'  engaging  the  aftcctious,  and  preventing  the  straying  of  its 
'  members.     For,   certainly,   there  is  no  more  just  exception 

*  against  the  worship  of  Scottish  Presbytery,  than  its  effect  in 

*  placing  the  most  devotional  part  of  divine  service  so  entirely 

*  at  the  mercy  of  the  individual  minister  Avho  happens  to  con- 

*  duct  it.' 

\Ye  are  persuaded  that  the  Duke  has  here  touched  the  really 
weak  point  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  he  has  pointed 
out  the  true  cause  of  the  apparent  growth  of  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  large  number,  even  of 
such  semi-rational  beings  as  make  up  the  mass  of  mankind,  are 
so  supremely  and  contemptibly  silly,  as  to  permit  these  notions 
of  lashion  and  'gentility  '  to  influence  their  choice  of  a  religious 
community,  and  the  number  of  Scotchmen  who  receive  an 
English  academical  education,  though  considerable,  is  small  in 
proportion  to  those  who  ostensibly  belong  to  the  Anglican  or 
Scoto- Episcopal  Church.  We  are  very  certain  also  that  few 
Scotchmen  hold  even  modified  Episcopal  views  as  to  the  nature, 
either  of  '  the  Church,'  or  '  the  Priesthood.'  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  a  man  who  has  once  got  hold  of  the  far  wider, 
more  Christian,  and  more  philosophical  views  of  Calvinists  on 
these  subjects,  could  ever  return  to  traditionary  dogmas.  Still, 
Scotchmen  innumerable  hold  sittings  in  Ej)iscopal  chapels,  and 
are  eagerly  counted  by  the  clergy  as  sous  of  the  true  Church ; 
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and  tlie  real  reason  we  do  believe  is  that  assigned  by  the  Duk( 
of  Argyll,  and  which  they  themselves  usually  assign,  viz.  thai 
they  greatly  prefer  the  English  Church  Service  to  extem- 
poraneous prayer.  From  this  state  of  matters,  as  it  seems 
us,  a  three-fold  evil  arises.  First,  a  large  body  of  persons,  fo; 
the  most  part  of  the  highest  class  as  regards  both  station  and 
intelligence,  is  withdrawn  from  a  National  Church,  from  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  which  they  do  not  seriously  diflPer ;  thej  are 
added  to  an  alien  and  anti-National  Church,  with  which  they 
are  at  issue  on  doctrines  so  fundamental,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  ever  heartily  joining  its  ranks ;  and  lastly,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  themselves  concerned,  they  are  deprived  of  the  benefits 
arising  from  an  intimate  union  or  living  sympathy  with  either. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  is  weakened  by  their  withdrawal,  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  strengthened  by  their  accession,  and 
they  themselves  are  left  Avithout  a  Church.  The  transaction  is 
one  by  which  all  parties  are  losers.  Now  it  is  clear  that  the 
Church  from  which  they  differ  only  on  formal  grounds  is  that 
to  which  they  ought  to  belong ;  and  this,  in  far  the  majority  of 
cases,  we  are  bold  to  affirm,  is  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  the 
Church  of  Knox  and  INIelville,  their  own  National  Church  of 
Scotland.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  wrong  to  quit 
her  pale  on  grounds  so  superficial ;  but  the  question  arises  on  the 
other  hand,  was  she  justified  in  placing  even  formal  objections  in 
their  way  ?  Was  it  wise  to  alienate  them,  or  is  it  prudent  to 
keep  them  estranged,  on  such  grounds  ?  If  liturgies  be,  at  the 
lowest,  things  indifferent,  still  more  if  they  be,  as  we  have 
attempted  to  show,  rather  recommended  than  forbidden  in  Holy 
Writ,  if  they  have  been  universally  received  in  every  Christian 
Church,  both  reformed  and  unreformed, — if  in  this  very  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  her  best  and  purest  days,  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
great  apostle  himself,  a  liturgy  existed,  —  and  if  in  such  circum- 
stances a  large  body  of  her  members,  (or  of  those  who  would 
have  been  her  members)  call  for  a  liturgy,  is  it  wise,  or  prudent, 
or  right,  to  withhold  it  ?  But  then  comes  the  practical  diffi- 
culty, which  to  many  seems  insuperable,  that,  admitting  that 
many  persons  hold  the  opinions  we  have  stated,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  a  very  large  portion,  perhaps  a  very  large  majority, 
of  Presbyterians,  hold  others  diametrically  opposed  to  them. 

By  way  of  meeting  the  views  of  both  parties.  Dr.  Cumming, 
and  the_  Duke  of  Argyll,  propose  that  the  service  should  be 
partly  ritual,  partly  extempore.  To  this  proposal  we  foresee 
that  whilst  the  risk  of  offending  rigid  Presbyterians  is  by  no 
means  avoided,  it  will  be  objected,  and  not  altogether  without 
reason,  on  the  part  of  ritualists,  that,  the  moment  a  license  is 
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(riveu  for  extempore  praying,  all  the  dangers  springing  out  of 
the  incapacity,  extravagance,  vanity,  and  vulgarity  of  tlie  in- 
dividual minister  at  once  come  into  play  ;  and  we  think  it  not 
improbable  that  many  of  those  who  have  been  deterred  from  the 
Presbyterian  worship  by  the  exhibitum   of  such   peculiarities 
would  still  prefer  the  service  of  the  Episcoj^al  Church.      Still 
we  can  sec  no  better  solution  of  the  difficulty  than  a  modification 
of  this   proposal.     Suppose    that    the    service    of   an    ordinary 
Sunday   commenced  with  the  Liturgy,  and   that   the  option 
were  left  to  the  minister  of  using,  after  the  sermon,  a  formula 
which  should  be  offered  him,  as  is  now  the  practice  m  many  of 
the    Protestant    churches  of  Germany,  or   of  concluding    the 
service  with  an  extemporaneous  prayer.     The  feelings,  both  ot 
pastor,  and  people,  we  may  presume,  are  warmed  by  the  spirit 
of  devotion  which  has  pervaded  the  services  m  which  they  liave 
already  engaged,  and,  such  being  the  case,  few  of  the  objections 
usually  urged  against  extempore  prayer  would  attach  to  it,  it 
introduced  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  according  to  a  directory, 
in  this  part'  of  the  service.     The  ritual  portion  of  the  service 
need  not  be  taken  so  strictly  as  not  to  admit  of  a  certain  modi- 
fication by  the  clergyman,  and  should  the  constant  repetition  ot 
the  same  prayers  be  thought  objectionable,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  furnished  with  a  series,  say  of  tour  or  even 
eitrht  forms,  so  that  their  recurrence  need  not  be  oftener  than 
ev^ery  fourth  or  eighth  Sunday.     As  regards  the  responses,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  order  to  secure  the  active  participation  ot  the 
people,  we  think  it  highly  important  that  they  should  be  in- 

Anotiier  mode  of  extrication,  but  surrounded  if  possible  with 
greater  difficultes,  presents  itself;  viz.,  that  the  service  should  be 
different  in  different  churches.  Now  if  this  diversity  were 
made  a  matter  of  rule,  we  can  understand  how  a  breach  in  the 
body,— what  Puseyites  call  'a  rending  of  Clu:ist's  garment  — 
would  be  the  immediate  consequence ;  but  we  do  not  see  that 
practically  it  might  not  come  to  be  the  custom  that  in  some 
churches  the  service  should  be  more  ritual,  in  others  less  so, 
according  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  congregations.  It 
the  principle  of  ritual  prayer  were  once  recognised,  there  might 
be  in  every  large  town  one  or  two  churches,  in  which  it  was 
more  closely  adhered  to  than  was  general  in  the  Church,  m 
which  there  should  be  singing  in  parts  by  a  wel  -organised 
choir,  an  organ,  if  such  were  deemed  expedient,  and,  in  short, 
the  ordinary  appliances  and  means  towards  a  well-regulated 
divine  service,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  Liturgy  was  treated 
with   such  freedom  as   to  prevent  any   approach  to  that  wor- 


^^^  John  Knox's  Liturgy.  ^p^j]^ 

sbipping  of  forms  to  which  Presbytenans  so  justly  object  in 
Episcopal  churches       By  some  such  means,    we   cannot   bit 
think  that  many  might  be  conciliated,  and  led  back  to  the  fold  I 
ot  J:'resbytery,  whose  quarrel  Is  not  with  her  tenets  nor  with  her  I 
government,  but   with   the   uncertainty   and   bareness  of  her 
service. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  any  such  proposal  as  this,  if  made  at 
once  in  the  General  Assembly,  even  by  the  most  popular,  and 
influential  divine  would  probably  bring  down  upon  him  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  to  which  no  prudent  man  would  be  willing  to  expose 
either  himself  or  his  cause,  and  that  he  could  not  safely  calculate 
on  the  support  even  of  those  whose  real  opinions  were  entirely 
in  accordance  with  his  own.     The  pear  Is  not  ripe,  but  we  be- 

lith^^fff.rr^  degree  famiharising  men's  minds  In  Scotland 
with  the  fact  that  a  judicious  use  of  formal  prayer  is  not  only 
consistent  with  the  purest  teaching  of  Christian  doctrine,  bul 
with  the  universal  usage  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  their 
purest  cays,  we  hope  we  shall  have  done  somethlno-  towards 
paving  the  way  for  a  change  which  we  conscientiously  bleve 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  National  Church.  ^  Of  the 
opinions  of  individuals,  so  long  as  these  opinions  are  not  pub! 
hcly  expressed,  we  are  not  entitled  publicly  to  speak  ;  but  ?hu8 

t^  vi^u  "'^T  '^"i  "'  ^^"^  S^"^  S^-°"-^^  f-  thkldng  tha 
111  '  "'^'  T^''^''  propounded  are  neither  new  nor 
strange  to  many  of  the  more  liberal,  and  to  some  of  the  most 
influential  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Cu^rnl 
fired  no  random  shot  when  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  comSna? 
tion  of  formal  and  extempore  prayer  in  Knox's  LiturVy,^  S 

SrT'   "'"^'  K^""  ^°"^^^^^^^^  '^'  g--^  bulf  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  m  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  I  believe 

and  people  of  Scotland  could  once  be  satisfied,  (and  we  see  So 

Sowedt^/"^'^  ''^"'f  r^  '''''  ^^^-^1  P-y-  would  never  he 
allowed  to  transgress  the  limits  which  Colerldo-e  has  asslo-ned  to 

''ITdTeTiir"^'^'  '''•  ^'^"^^  ^'^'^  '^  se?heav\:"th%o4b! 
not  dyed  m  the  gorgeous  crimsons  and  purple  blues  and  greens, 

G^ptr?  ^^'J^^^^  in  this  direction,  three  years  ago,  when  the 
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'  of  the  drapery  of  saints  and  saintesscs,'  then  wc  believe  it 
Tiiight  be  re-introduced  with  an  universality  of  eonsc-nt  that 
Avould  silence  the  tongue  of  Jenny  Geddea  herself. 


AliT.  VII. — Mtmoires  et  Correspondance  de  Mallet  du  Pan,  jiour 
servir  a  riustoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran(;aisc,  Kecueillis  ct  mis 
enordre  par  A.  Sayous.     2  vols.  8vo.     Paris:  1851. 

A  CCORDING  to  the  Tuscan  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages,  a 
street  quarrel  in  the  little  city  of  Pistoia  engendered  two 
factions,  whose  animosity  soon  involved  the  whole  population 
of  that  important  place,  both  noble  and  plebeian.  One  party 
expelled  the  other.  The  exiles  disjjcrsed  themselves  in  the 
neighbouring  cities;  half  Tuscany  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
AVhitcs,  half  that  of  the  Blacks.  From  Tuscany  the  feud 
spread  over  the  rest  of  Italy,  becoming  incorponited  in  the 
greater  contest  between  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines ;  and  the  j)arty 
names  and  banners  of  an  insignificant  provincial  dispute  were 
adopted  in  the  mighty  struggle  between  the  Sceptre  and  the 
Crosier,  between  civil  order  and  theocratic  anarchy. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  recurred  in  European  history, 
when  the  republic  of  Geneva  accomplished  a  little  cycle  of  its 
habitual  revolutions  between  1760  and  1782.  Ever  eince  the 
time  of  Calvin  it  has  been  the  destiny  of  that  city  to  act,  in- 
directly, a  part  in  the  atiairs  of  Europe,  not  only  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  statistical  importance,  but  far  beyond  what 
the  mere  intelligence  and  energy  of  its  citizens,  great  as  they 
are,  would  seem  entitled  to  ensure  it.  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  age  of  religious  discord  :  — 

'  "What  though  their  native  kennel  be  but  small, 
Bounded  betwixt  a  puddle  and  a  wall, 
Yet  their  vietorious  colonies  are  sent 
Where  the  North  Ocean  girds  the  continent ;' — 

and  once  more,  in  the  age  of  civil  controversies,  the  quarrels  of 
Geneva  contrived  to  embrace  Europe.  Voltaire  alternately  irri- 
tated and  affected  to  moderate  them :  Eousseau  set  forth  their 
polemics  in  pamphlets,  destined  to  become  the  political  manuals 
of  the  regenerators  of  the  world.  Their  successive  bands  of 
fuorusciti,  political  exiles  from  home  or  adventurers  in  search  of 
political  fortune  abroad,  were  doomed  to  appear  in  many  a  part 
on  greater  stages.  Xecker  and  his  daughter,  Claviere,  Dumont, 
and  many  more,  took  part  in  the  French  Kevolution :  Delulme 
enlightened  England  by  expounding  the  conventional  theory  of 
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her  constitution  for  the  first  time  in  a  readable  shape  ;  while  his 
neighbour  Marat  of  Xeufchatel  was  trying  his  '  'prentice  hand' 
in  the  Wilkite  controversy.  Gallatin  achieved  the  fame  of  a 
statesman  in  America ;  Divernois  pressed  political  economy  and 
statistics  into  Pitt's  service,  and  irrefragably  demonstrated  the 
overthrow  of  French  revolutionary  government  by  financial 
exhaustion, — a  demonstration  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
repeat  on  every  successive  crisis ;  and  Mallet  du  Pan  brought  to 
the  cause  of  Royalism  a  disposition  predisposed  to  reactionary 
views,  as  well  as  an  intellect  sharpened  to  uncommon  acuteness 
in  political  matters,  by  the  struggles  between  'negatives'  and 
'representatives,'  'bourgeois'  and  '  natifs,'  in  which  his  youth 
had  been  involved,  and  in  which,  like  most  ardent  politicians, 
he  had  originally  taken  the  democratic  side. 

The  fate  of  this  eminent  '  publicist,'  whose  name  was  once 
widely  known  both  by  the  report  of  friends  and  enemies,  has 
been  no  uncommon  one.  Endowed  with  striking  powers  of 
appreciating  men  and  events,  with  much  eloquence  and  a  popu- 
lar style,  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  political  writer ; 
and  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge  were 
singularly  favourable.  But  he  was  a  journalist,  by  necessity  as 
well  as  choice.  He  had  to  earn  the  bread  of  the  day  by  work- 
ing the  political  vein  of  the  day.  The  truths  which  he  wished 
to  teach  were  to  be  enforced  by  endless  repetition,  by  argument 
and  illustration  of  a  temporary  character ;  by  statements  of  fact 
often  hazarded  on  imperfect  evidence,  and  liable  to  be  modified 
by  the  next  day's  information.  And  when  he  came  to  systema- 
tise his  thoughts  in  works  of  greater  length,  as  in  the  '  Consi- 
'  derations  sur  la  Revolution,'  which  form  his  chief  title  to 
literary  fame,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  energetic  as  that  per- 
formance unquestionably  is,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  practised 
journalist  did  not  gain  l3y  being  thus  served  up  second-hand  in 
the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  almost  as  temporary  in  its  interest,  and 
yet  less  stamped  with  the  fervid  impress  of  strictly  contemporary 
writing. 

Moreover,  he  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  all  his  life  on  the 
unpopular  side;  a  disadvantage  which  none  can  estimate  but  those 
who  have  struggled  manfully  in  the  same  obscure  and  unprofit- 
able game.  He  set  himself  at  work  to  write  down  the  Revolu- 
tion, long  before  the  hopeful,  the  ardent,  and  the  popularity- 
seeking  classes  had  left  ofi"  crying  it  up.  Men  could  not  bear  to 
see  their  illusions  dispelled,  one  by  one ;  their  boasted  principles 
exposed  as  hollow  forms ;  their  party  favourites  detected,  and 
exposed  to  general  contempt.  The  peculiarly  painful  character  of 
such  writing  is,  that  it  inflicts  a  constant  wound  on  the  personal 
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vanity  of  tlie  reader;  who  is  conscious  of  having  staked  his 
nw  11  self-complacency,  perhaps  his  little  private  share  of  reputa- 
•idi  for  judguicnt,  on  the  success  of  that  whicii  has  failed,  the 
t!iith  of  that  which  has  been  demonstrated  untrue.  Prophets  of 
.  \il,  in  revolutionary  times,  are  not  more  popular  now  than  they 
WH  le  in  Troy  or  Samaria:  and,  hard  as  the  doom  may  seem, 
thi'lr  unpopularity  ratlier  increases  than  diminishes  with  the 
atcomplishment  of  their  predictions. 

And  it  was  the  peculiar  fate  of  Mallet  to  undergo  twice  over 
tills  peculiar  discipline  of  adverse  fortune.  He  had  to  under- 
take again,  to  the  banished  Koyalists  of  France  and  the  leaders 
and  statesmen  of  the  European  coalition,  the  duties  of  an  un- 
welcome monitor,  after  having  performed  them  to  the  Parisian 
public.  Plis  far-sightedness  was  again  to  shame  the  blind 
enthusiasm  of  those  he  addressed.  He  had  to  point  out  the 
hollowness  of  their  hopes,  the  mistaken  bases  of  their  estimates, 
the  weakness  of  their  political  and  military  combinations,  the 
inveterate  ignorance  under  which  they  laboured  of  the  instincts 
and  sentiments  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  everywhere, 
but  in  France  especially  —  an  ignorance  almost  as  character- 
istic of  professed  politicians  in  1852  as  it  was  in  1792.  Un- 
doubtedly the  monotony  of  this  strain  of  thought  —  the  tone  of 
disappointment,  also,  incident  to  a  life  of  failures  and  personal 
privations  —  in  some  degree  affected  the  value,  as  well  as  the 
success,  of  his  judgments.  He  could  not  prophesy  good,  for  he 
saw  it  nowhere.  He  had  no  belief  in  any  material  or  moral 
progress  going  on  under  those  external  fluctuations  of  the  tem- 
pest on  which  his  experienced  eye  was  fixed.  He  saw  no  signs 
of  salvation  in  any  quarter,  and  did  not  even  calculate  on  the 
breaking  down  under  its  own  weight  of  the  enormous  power 
against  which  he  strove  ;  and  died  a  sceptic  as  to  the  resurrec- 
tion, not  of  France  only,  but  of  Europe. 

Mallet  du  Pan  sank,  therefore,  not  unnaturally,  into  the 
category  of  the  many  obscure  writers  of  the  first  Revolution : 
writers  of  whom  numbers  would  have  achieved  a  high  place  in 
times  of  less  redundant  political  intelligence.  For  although  the 
general  character  of  newspaper  writing  may  have  improved 
since  then,  no  one  can  read  these  pages  and  deny  that  the  best 
journalists  of  that  age  were  as  fully  c((ual  to  those  of  our  own 
in  high  political  intelligence,  as  the  forgotten  periodicals  of 
Camille  Desmoulins,  Peltier,  and  others,  show  them  to  have 
been  equal  in  point  of  wit  and  pungency. 

But  for  public  writers  of  this  order  there  is  sometimes  a 
second  period  of  posthumous  life  ;  when  the  generation  in  which 
they  laboured  is  at  rest,  and  a  new  one  in  the  field,  to  repeat 
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the  deeds  and  experience  anew  the  passions  of  its  fathers.  For 
then,  if  any  Hterary  accident  happens  to  bring  them  again  to 
the  light,  their  voices  come  to  us  like  warnings  from  the  dead, 
the  sentence  of  judges  whose  impartiaUty  cannot  be  questioned. 
The  sentiments  and  very  expressions  of  Mallet,  formed  on  the 
circumstances  of  his  times,  are  often  applicable,  with  startUng 
accuracy,  to  our  own.  What  was  temporary  in  his  judgments 
has  passed  away :  the  permanent  remains.  Manet  liber,  homines 
praterierunt.  He  reappears  in  these  Memoirs  almost  as  a  visitor 
from  a  strange  country,  the  '  Espiou '  of  the  last  century  com- 
menting on  our  affairs,  on  the  errors  which  lead  us  astray,  the 
subtle  motives  which  direct  us,  and  the  principles  which  govern 
the  march  of  society  through  the  yet  unthreaded  maze  of  revo- 
lution. It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  characteristic,  as  well  as 
the  authentic  disclosures  which  they  contain  respecting  one  or 
two  important  points  in  history,  that  these  Memoirs  have  ex- 
cited so  much  interest  in  France,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
infinitely  smaller  importance  of  the  principal  personage,  they 
have  almost  divided  public  attention  with  the  correspondence 
of  Mirabeau  and  Lamarck ;  and  they  are  already,  we  observe, 
translated  for  English  readers. 

Mallet  du  Pan  was  the  son  of  a  -pasteur  in  one  of  the  country 
villages  appertaining  to  Geneva ;  his  mothei",  the  daughter  of  a 
Syndic,  belonging  to  one  of  the  families  from  which  the  magis- 
tracy was  commonly  recruited.  He  was  born  in  1749.  His 
debut  in  political  life  was  by  a  pamphlet  (1771),  containing  a 
smart  attack  on  the  aristocracy  and  bourgeoisie  on  behalf  of  the 

*  natifs,'  the  third,  or  Eadical  party  of  the  day,  who  were 
just  then  hard  pressed  by  the  united  force  of  their  antagonists 
under  a  temporary  coalition.  This  production  brought  him 
into  famiharity  with  Voltaire,  who  took  so  mischievous  a  part 
in  the  contentions  of  the  little  Republic,  his  noisy  neighbour. 
He  recommended  the  young  Genevese  for  a  professorship  at 
Hesse  Cassel.  This  project  did  not  answer,  and  Mallet  returned 
to  his  native  city,  married  in  1773,  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
literary  life.  In  1775  he  fell  in  with  the  erratic  journalist 
Linguet,  a  well-known  name  in  its  day,  now  forgotten,  and 
belonging  to  as  restless  and  paradoxical  a  brain  as  was  ever 
arrested  in  the  middle  of  its  workings  by  the  blow  of  the  guil- 
lotine. He  took  part  with  Linguet  in  some  of  his  quarrels, 
became  his  assistant  in  his  journal,  the  '  Annales  PoHtiques 

*  et  Litteraires,'  which  was  alternately  published  at  London, 
Brussels,  Geneva,  and  Paris,  as  its  editor  made  each  place  in 
turn  too  hot  to  hold  him.  When  Linguet  was  sent  to  the 
Bastille  in  1779,  ]^.Iallet  continued  the  '  Anuales'  at  Geneva,  in 
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:i  new  series ;  ami  it  was  while  looking  about  for  correspon Jcnts 
on  English  politics  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of"  liia  coun- 
tryman by  descent,  Samuel  Komilly,  which  ended  in  an  csta- 
lilished  friendship.  The  connexion  between  Mallet  and  Lingnct 
hroke  off  in  1783,  when  the  latter  left  the  Bastille,  and  reclaimed, 
with  no  small  acerbity  towards  his  lieutenant,  the  proprietor- 
ship and  title  of  his  newspaper.  Mallet  then  started  (March, 
17^3)  his  own  *  Memoires  Historiques,  Politiques,  et  Litteraires 
*■  sur  lY'tat  present  de  I'Europe,'  with  the  characteristic  motto, 

*  Nee  temere,  nee  timide.' 

In  fact.  Mallet  had  already  acquired  from  his  experience  of 
Genevese  political  life,  and  from  association  with  the  caustic 
Linguet,  that  bent  towards  distrust  of  innovation,  and  opposition 
to  liasty  generalisations,  which  characterised  through  life  his 
steady  and  unbending  temperament.  In  the  maddest  of  all 
political  decenniums  (1780,  1790),  he  clung  with  tenacity  to 
those  opinions  which  in  such  eras  are  conunonly  called  'obstruc- 

*  tive,'  and  applied  himself  doggedly  to  the  task  of  disabusing 
the  age  of  its  gay  delusions,  throwing  cold  water  on  its  hopes, 
and  exposing  the  fallacies  of  its  favourite  prophets.  He  ex- 
pressed his  distrust  of  the  American  experiment  even  at  the 
moment  of  its  triumph,  and  his  confidence  in  the  unimpaired 
resoui'ces  of  England :  he  had  little  respect  for  the  reforms  of 
Joseph,  or  the  tolerance  of  the  Encyclopedists ;  and  no  belief 
■whatever  in  the  'gospel  of  Rousseau.*  His  journal  was  full  of 
shrewd  common  sense  on  all  these  subjects,  and  no  doubt  his 
scepticism,  like  most  scepticism,  has  been  in  general  justified  by 
the  event :  but  the  world  went  on  in  its  career  of  change  not- 
withstanding:  and  those  who  partake  in  an  unusual  impulse, 
but  see  its  extravagance,  and  do  their  best  to  moderate  and  turn 
it  into  the  best  directions,  are  assuredly  happier  in  their  voca- 
tion, and  perhaps  at  the  bottom  wiser,  notwithstanding  the 
many  errors  into  "which  they  must  fall  on  their  road,  than  those 
who  simply  oppose  it.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  '  Annalcs' 
had  singularly  improved  under  ^lallet's  superintendence.  There 
was  a  point  of  honour  as  to  veracity,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  justice 
and 'resolution  in.  judging  of  men,  which  never  forsook  him  in 
all  his  diversified  career.  For  example,  when  he  was  called 
on  by  many  of  his  readers  to  follow  the  line  of  his  j)redecessor 
Linguet,  and  hold  up  to  execration  the  memory  of  Voltaire, 
he  not  only  refused,  but  replied  by  one  of  the  most  just  and 
acute  appreciations  of  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  qualities 
of  the  deceased  philoso{>her  which  can  be  found  in  the  con 
trovcrsial  literature  of  that  day  [Mcmoircs,  vol.  i.  ch.  2.).  Mal- 
let's theory  respecting  Voltaire  always  was,  that  in  his  later 
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days  lie  was  rather  the  instrument  of  the  Encyclopedists  than 
their  master. 

In  1782,  the  long  dissensions  of  Geneva  came  to  the  ordi- 
nary end  of  such  troubles  in  small  States.  The  temporary 
triumph  of  the  ultra-popular  party  roused  the  apprehensions  of 
its  neighbours ;  and  was  followed  by  the  entry  of  a  body  of 
Sardinian  troops  (under  a  Count  della  Marmora,  an  ominous 
name  in  the  annals  of  civic  liberalism)  co-operating  with,  the 
French  and  Swiss  in  an  '  amicable  intervention.'  There  had 
been,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  much  talk  of  Saguntum  and  Nu- 
mantia  in  democratic  circles  both  in  and  out  of  Geneva ;  and 
much  indignation  was  bestowed  on  the  magisti'ates  who  sur- 
rendered the  little  ramparts  to  the  forces  of  three  military 
States,  and  on  the  'publicists'  who  maintained  the  necessity  of 
such  base  submission.  Mallet  du  Pan  had  his  share  of  these  re- 
proaches ;  but  on  him  they  fell  comparatively  harmless,  as  he 
had  always  predicted  the  end  of  the  democratic  regeneration  of 
Geneva.     'Vingt  nations  heureuses,'  he  said,  *ont  re9u   des 

*  chaines  en  cherchant  un  gouvernement  parfait,  et   pas   une 

*  seule  ne  I'a  trouve.'  Nevertheless,  his  old-fashioned  patriotism 
recoiled  alike  from  military  occupation,  and  from  the  violence  of 
the  beaten  party  and  their  foreign  associates.  Notwithstanding 
the  little  conformity  of  his  sentiments  with  the  popular  tone,  he 
had  attained  an  established  reputation  as  a  public  writer.  His 
journal  was  translated  at  Florence,  and  pirated  at  Brussels  and 
in  Switzerland.  He  now  accepted  an  engagement  with  Panck- 
oucke,  the  eminent  Paris  bookseller,  to  conduct  the  political 
division  of  the  '  Mercure  de  France ' :  and  established  himself 
accordingly  at  Paris  in  1784.  His  salary  was  to  be  7200  livres 
a  year  as  chief  political  writer,  and  1200  in  addition  for  oc- 
casional contributions  to  the  literary  part  of  the  journal. 

It  is  obvious  how  often  the  unavoidable  conditions  of  the 
editorship  of  a  government  newspaper  must  have  clashed  with 
the  self-relying  and  independent  tone  of  Mallet's  character.  A 
remarkable  occasion  soon  put  his  courage  to  the  proof.  In  1787, 
the  French  foreign  department  was  encouraging,  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, the  democratic  party  in  Holland.  Mallet  absolutely  re- 
fused to  insert  in  the '  Moniteur '  some  of  the  official  fictions  which 
arrived  from  '  our  correspondent  at  the  Hague.'  He  wrote 
boldly  to  De  Montmorin,  the  foreign  minister,  to  justify  his 
non-compliance  :  and  IMontmorin,  a  man  of  good  intentions  and 
yielding  character,  submitted  to  the  refusal.  This  minister 
treated  Mallet  with  confidence  and  friendship:  and  defended 
him  at  a  later  time  from  an  attempt  which  was  made  to  oust 
him  from  the  '  Mercure'  as  an  *  Anglomane,'  and  place  it  in  the 
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'  uuls  of  ]Miiabcau.  He  seems  to  have  acquired,  not  only 
-pect,  but  even  liberty,  in  the  conduct  of  a  f2;(>VL'i-nnient  ncws- 
iper,  by  downright  resolution  not  to  be  dictated  to. 

•  I  lived  six  years'  (he  says  in  1790,  defending  himself  from  impu- 
Kitions  of  subserviency,)  'under  the  old  Government;  and  if  I  did 
not  lose  my  establishment, — if  the  Bastille  did  not  enclose  me,  —  I 
owe  it  to  the  attitude  which  I  have  always  maintained  towards  power, 
and  to  the  offer  of  my  resignation  a  hundred  times  repeated.  One 
ci  the  minister^  of  that  time  is  still  in  the  Government ;  his  evidence 
will  not  be  suspected.  The  censors  who  surrounded  me,  and  whose 
number  had  been  tripled  for  my  sake,  they  can  render  an  account  of 
tlic  kind  of  favour  I  enjoyed.  Resolved  to  lose  all  rather  than  sacri- 
iice  ray  independence,  I  had  declared  on  several  occasions  to  several 
ministers,  that  they  might  suppress  every  line  I  wrote,  but  that  they 
would  never  compel  me  to  peu  an  eulogy  or  a  sentiment  contrary  to 
my  conscience.'  {Memoircs,  vol.  i.  p.  222.) 

The  charge  of  '  Anglonianie,'  so  generally  made  against  the 
l)arty  with  which  Mallet  subsequently  allied  himself  in  tlie  Revo- 
lution, was,  in  one  sense  only,  a  well-founded  one  as  regards  uim- 
Bclf ;  for  undoubtedly  Mallet,  as  a  writer  on  practical  politics,  was 
driven  constantly  back,  for  parallels,  warnings,  and  instances,  on 
the  example  of  the  only  great  European  State  in  which  good 
order  and  free  government  were  united.  There  was,  however, 
something  even  ultra-English  in  the  strong  part  which  his 
journ£^l  took  in  favour  of  "Warren  Hastings.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  offer  his  pages  to  that  statesman  and  his  friends,  as  a 
means  of  serving  their  cause  with  the  continental  public.  We 
confess  that  we  feel  it  difficult  to  understand  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  prevailing  sympathies,  when  carried  to  such  an  excess  as 
this.  Many  an  Englishman  might  side  with  Hastings,  even  at 
the  outset  of  the  proceedings  against  him,  from  party  predilec- 
fions,  from  a  sentiment  of  fair  play  as  between  him  and  his 
accusers,  from  the  feelings  under  which  an  old  Eoman  might 
have  stood  up  for  a  proconsul  who  had  trampled  on  a  dozen 
kings,  and  added  a  province  to  Kome.  But  to  a  foreigner,  we 
should  have  thought  the  question  must  then  have  apjjearcd  as 
an  issue  simply  raised  between  the  oppressed  and  the  oppressor. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  found  Mallet,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, in  a  state  of  general  doubt  and  discouragement.  If  he 
cherished  all  his  old  antipathy  for  the  movement  party,  he, 
nevertheless,  disliked  and  distrusted  the  Court  and  its  agents. 
Nor  did  he  believe,  Anglomane  as  he  was  held,  in  salvation 
through  the  British  Constitution.  His  views  appear  rather  to 
have  been  in  favour  of  introducing  some  part  of  its  principles 
only,  and  uniting  them  to  the  existing  forms  of  the  French 
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monarchy ;  but  he  was  always  clearer  and  more  conclusive  on 
the  negative  than  the  affirmative  side.  In  1789,  the  abolition 
of  the  censorship  left  him  free  to  follow  his  own  course  :  and  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  he  broke  finally  and  completely 
■with  the  revolutionar}'^  party.  Henceforward  the  '  Mercure,'  in 
the  hands  of  the  bewildered  Panckoucke,  freed  from  ministerial 
leading-strings,  but  tottering  in  all  the  helplessness  of  free- 
dom, exhibited  for  a  time  odd  and  contradictory  movements. 
The  literary  part  of  the  journal,  under  Laharpe  and  Chamfort, 
was  as  revolutionary  as  jNIallet's  division  was  conservative. 
Politics,  however,  carried  the  day ;  and  the  portion  of  the  paper 
devoted  to  them  daily  encroached  in  space  as  well  as  interest  on 
the  other.  It  became  the  leading  organ  of  those  Conservatives 
who  were  not  absolutely  identified  with  the  Court  party  ;  and 
rose  in  1790-91  to  the  then  almost  unprecedented  circulation  of 
13,000  copies,  according  to  M.  Sayous  —  we  have  seen  it  esti- 
mated at  20,000.  Either  a  very  large  number,  in  days  when  it 
is  said  that  200  or  300  'abonnes'  were  sufficient  to  support  a 
newspaper. 

Tlie  party  to  which  Mallet  became  more  peculiarly  attached 
was  that  of  the  '  Constitutionalists';  not  those  so  called  in  1791 
(Barnave  and  his  followers),  but  that  earlier  section  who  w^ere 
afterwards  designated  as  'Monarchiens';  represented  in  history, 
now  that  personages  ai-e  better  remembered  than  distinctions  of 
abstract  principle,  by  the  names  of  ]Mounier,  Lally  Tolendal,  and 
INlalouet ;  with  whom  were  privately  combined  Montmorin  and 
the  others  whom  the  populace  knew  by  the  pleasant  title  of  the 
^  Comite  Autrichien.'  Theoretically,  they  upheld  the  principle 
of  the  three  powers ;  and  their  upper  chamber,  the  grand  diffi- 
culty of  balanced  Constitutionalism,  was  to  be  composed  of 
members  partly  elected  by  the  noblesse,  partly  by  the  clergy, 
and  partly  nominated  by  the  Crown.  We  mention  this,  not  to 
point  out  for  particular  admiration  this  project  of  a  Senate,  de- 
vised by  Mounier,  —  though  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
invent  another  equally  calculated,  in  appearance,  at  once  to 
reconcile  existing  interests,  and  to  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  public  service,  had  it  been  possible  to  stop  short  at  that 
particular  crisis  of  the  Eevolution, — but  as  indicating  the  '  ulti- 
*  matum'  of  Mallet  and  his  friends  in  political  views  ;  for  he  was 
no  changeling.  But  he  was  little  addicted  to  discussions  on 
forms  of  government.  The  great  difference  between  him  and 
his  contemporary  journalists  seems  to  us  mainly  this,  that  he 
recurs  so  little  —  perhaps  too  little,  under  the  circumstances, — 
to  theory,  and  says  so  little  of  political  forms.  For  him,  a 
Swiss  of  twenty  years'  education  in  the  real,  however  limited. 
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iwna,  of  Gencvese  controversies,  such  speculations  had  little 
ittraction.  He  turned  from  them  readily  to  attack  the  parti- 
•iilar  errors,  violences,  and  extravajjauces  of  the  hour,  to  recall 
mvn  to  a  sense  of  personal  moderation  and  justice,  and  to  instil 
L  tew  sound,  but  generally  negative  doctrines.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  did  pronounce  himself,  it  was  uniformly  in  favour  of 
'  mixed  government ' ;  and  his  experience  taught  him  to  find  the 
main  argument  for  it  in  an  hypothesis  which  is  often  made  by 
iiicre  speculative  writers  the  basis  of  reasonings  against  it  —  the 
relaxed  political  morals,  the  degeneracy  (for  such  he  deemed  it) 
i>l'  our  age  —  with  which  he  thought  nothing  but  a  system  of 
ciicoks  and  compromises  would  really  suit. 

The  partial  supremacy  of  this  fraction  of  public  men  in  the 
L(  LHslature  lasted  about  two  months,  August  and  September, 
17^U.  It  fell  when  the  populace  invaded  the  Assembly,  and 
not  less  under  the  distrust  of  the  majority  of  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  than  under  the  violence  of  the  people  itself.  Of  the 
leading  triumvirate,  Malouet  alone  remained  at  Paris,  and 
became  thenceforward  closely  connected  with  Mallet  in  friend- 
ship as  well  as  public  opinion.  But  the  silenced  fraction  fell 
back  by  degrees  into  the  mass  of  the  '  Droite,'  and  so  did  the 

*  Mercure ' ;  it  became  less  a  ]\IonarchIen,  and  more  generally  a 
Eoyalist  paper;  and  so  continued  during  the  year  1791,  when 
indeed  the  imminent  danger  of  Koyalty  itself  left  comparatively 
little  room  for  subdivision  among  the  mass  of  its  sadly  diminished 
supporters,  although  the  leaders  remained  as  irreconcilably  split 
into  factions  as  ever. 

Wearisome  and  discouraging  were  the  labours  of  its  editor,  in 
struggling  against  the  continuous  torrent  of  popular  hostility. 
But  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  un- 
dergo than  such  ordinary  misfortunes,  or  to  encounter  only  the 
common  perils  and  annoyances  of  newspaper  controversy.  Very 
different  from  these  are  the  trials  of  conservative  journalists  in 
times  of  revolution.     The  mouth-piece  of  the  *  Comite  Autri- 

•  clilen '  was  peculiarly  marked  out  for  the  enmity  of  rival 
writers, — of  Brissot,  Camllle  Desmoulins,  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  populace,  who  had  not  only  pens  but  pikes  at  their  disposal. 
For  two  years,  the  records  of  Mallet's  life  are  those  of  constant 
personal  danger ;  hah'breadth  escajxis  from  patriotic  vengeance. 
Now,  it  is  a  visit  fi'om  '  quatre  furleux,'  who  come  to  show  him 
their  pistols,  and  threaten  him  with  death  if  he  should  dare  to 
write  in  favour  of  Mounier's  '  Opinion  on  the  Veto,'  threats 
which  he  answered  by  supporting  the  opinion  in  question  in  his 
next  Number.  Now,  a  more  solemn  and  methodical  deputation 
of   fourteen   or   fifteen     strangers,    the   redoubtable  Fournier 
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rAmericain  at  their  head;  who  come  to  tender  him  fraterni 
advice  to  change  his  style,  and  conform  to  patriotic  doctrines. 
Now  again,  a  domiciliary  visit  from  the  Commissary  of  the' 
Section,  occupying  his  house  with  soldiers,  seizing  and  trans- 
cribing his  papers,  and  leaving  them  under  seal  and  guarded  by 
two  fusiliers.  There  was  hardly  an  emeute  or  popular  move- 
ment, in  which  his  family  might  not  hear  his  name  mingled 
with  those  of  which  the  sacrifice  was  demanded  ;  hardly  a  week 
that  did  not  usher  from  the  press  some  incitement  to  his  assasr 
sination.  '  Mallet-Pendu '  was  too  tempting  an  anagram  of 
'  Mallet-Dupan  '  to  escape  the  facetious  '  Procureur-General  de 
'  la  Lanterne,'  Camille  Desmoulins.  The  following  epigram, 
not  the  least  significant  among  a  thousand  similar  ones,  we 
have  read  in  some  newspaper  of  the  time  of  Mirabeau's  lasl 
illness :  — 

Grand  Dieu  !  de  tes  decrets  je  suis  epouvante  ; 

Honore  Mirabeau  dans  des  tourmens  expire : 
Et  INIallet  vit,  et  Durosoy  respire, 
Et  Maury  creve  de  sante  I 

Durosoy  was  guillotined.  Maury  escaped  by  feats  of  reckless 
bravery  and  presence  of  min'd.  Mallet  was  saved,  in  all  pro- 
bability, only  by  the  destiny  which  removed  him  from  Paris  at 
the  time  of  greatest  danger. 

'  La  fille  de  Mallet  du  Pan,  expliquant  un  jour  a  un  ami  la  vivacite 
de  ses  opinions,  par  celle  du  souvenir  qu'elle  avait  garde  de  ces  temps, 
lui  ecrivait:  — "  Comprenez-vous  mon  enfance  passes  aux  premieres 
"  horreurs  de  la  Revolution  ?  Les  soirees  silencieuses  oii,  assise  a 
"  cote  de  ma  mere  sur  une  petite  chaise,  chaque  coup  de  marteau 
"  frappe  a  la  porte  me  causait  une  emotion,  pensant  qu'il  annongait 
'•  mon  pere,  dont  I'attente  etait  accompagnee  chaque  jour  de  la  crainte 
"  de  le  voir  ramene  assassine !  Ma  mere  ue  disait  rien,  et  moi  non 
"  plus ;  mais  quoique  fort  jeune,  je  devinais  et  je  partageais  toutes 
"  ces  impressions.  Puis  cette  affreuse  scene  a  Topera,  oii  j'entendis 
"  vociferer  ce  bon  peuple  contre  les  aristocrates,  et  crier  Mallet  du 
"  Pan,  a  la  lanterne  !  Un  signe  de  ma  courageuse  mere  me  contint ; 
"  mais  je  perdis  subitement  la  memoire  et  le  sentiment  du  lieu  et  de 
"  ce  qui  se  passait  autour  de  moi,  et  il  fallut  bien  me  sortir  de  cette 
"  loge,  efFraye  qu'on  etait  de  mes  questions  a  voix  basse.  Un  ami 
"  qui  etait  avec  nous  me  sortit  et  me  fit  prendre  fair,  pendant  que 

"  ma  mere  restait  immobile Et  ces  afireuses  journees  des  5  et 

"  6  Octobre,  1789,  —  ce  roulement  lugubre  du  tambour,  —  ces  Gardes 
"  Rationales  a  jamais  execrables  pour  moi,  —  ces  torrens  de  pluie,  et 
"  cette  consternation  de  mon  malheureux  pere  si  justifiee  par  I'evene- 
"  ment, — les  tetes  portees  au  bout  des  piques !  —  plus  tard  la  fuite  dti 
"  roi,  pendant  laquelle  il  fallut  en  hate  fuir  nous-memes  notre  maison, 
"nous  separer,  nous  cacher,  les  uns  ici.  les  autres  la!"'  (Vol.  i. 
p.  268.) 
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A\'e  cannot  but  wish  the  autlior  of  these  memoirs  had  been 
able  to  give  US  a  closer  view  of  tlic  domestic  hfe  of  Mullet  at 
\\\  -  time:  it  is  always  an  interesting  occupation  to  citizens  of 
]ii  accable  days,  to  endeavour  to  realise  the  course  of  household 
existence  amidst  such  scenes  as  these  —  but  probably  materials 
AV(  re  deficient.  Mallet  .seldom  speaks  of  himself,  except  in  con- 
nexion with  politics.  We  only  know  that  his  lodgings  became 
in  1791,  a  kind  of  rendezvous  for  the  gentlemen  of  his  party, 
when  they  used  to  meet  in  the  evenings  after  the  debate  in  the 
Assembly. 

All  situations  of  prolonged  danger  seem  to  have  their  com- 
pensation in  the  excitement  they  produce.      '  Lorsque,  avant  la 

*  Revolution,  (says  Chateaubriand)  je  lisais  I'histoiredes  troubles 
**pul)lics  chez  divers  peuples,  je  ne  concevais  pas  comment  on 

*  avait  pu  vivre  en  ces  temi)s-la ;  je  m'etonnais  que  Montaigne 

*  ecrivit  si  gaillardcment  dans  un  chateau  dont  il  ne  pouvait  faire 

*  le  tour  sans  courir  le  risque  d'etre  enlev6  par  des  bandes  de 

*  ligueurs  ou  de  protestans.     La  revolution  ni'a  fait  comprendre 

*  cette  possibilite  d'existence.    Les  moments  de  crise  produisent 

*  un  redoublement  de  vie  chez  les  hommes.  Dans  une  societe 
•  *  qui  se  dissout  et  qui  se  rccompose,  la  lutte  des  deux  genies,  le 

*  choc  du  passe  et  de  Tavenir,  le  melange  des  maursanciennes  ct 

*  des  mocurs  nouvelles,  forment  une  combinaison  transitoire  qui 

*  ne  laisse  pas  un  moment  d'ennui.     Les  passions  et  les  carac- 

*  teres   en   liberte   se    montrent   avec  une    energie   qu'ils  n'ont 

*  point  dans  la  cite  bien  r^^^lee.     L'infraction  des  lois,  I'afFran- 

*  chisement  des  devoirs,  des  usages  et  des  bienseances,  les  perils 

*  memes  ajoutent  a  I'interet  de  ce  desordre.     Le  genre  humain 

*  en  vacances  se  promene  dans  la  rue,  debarrasse  de  ses  peda- 
•'  gogues,  rentre  pour  un  moment  dans  letat  de  nature,  et  ne 

*  recommen9!xnt  a  sentir  la  necessite  du  frein  social  que  lors- 

*  qu"il  porte  le  joug  des  nouveaux  tyrans  enfantes  par  la  license.' 
Still,  notwithstanding  all  we  know  of  the  stoicism  engendered 
by  the  constant  presence  of  danger,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
not  the  courage  with  which  the  unjjopular  journalist  confronted 
it  —  those  were  times  in  which  similar  exhibitions  of  manhood 
were  common  enough  —  but  the  professional  coolness,  which 
enal)led  him  to  go  on  with  work  requiring  the  regularity  of  a 
machine  amidst  a  distracted  and  furious  world,  and  deliver  his 
weekly  '  Premier  Paris'  with  all  the  certainty  of  the  almanac; 
for  the  '  Mercure'  was  the  most  punctual  of  papers,  and  came 
out  scrupulously  '  every  Saturday,  at  the  Hotel  de  Thou,  Rue 

*  de  Poitiers,  No.  18.' 

At  last,  however,  the  declaration  of  war  with  Austria  put  a 
final  stop  to  the  existence  of  the  '  Mercure.'     Poor  Panckoucke, 
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« like  the  god  Janus,'  as  Camille  represented  him,  with  one  face 
to  the  dark  past  and  the  other  to  the  smilinor  future,  had  gone 
on  conducting  his  two  journals,  the  radical  '  Moniteur '  and  the 
conservative  '  Mercure,'  as  long  as  such  base  compromise  was 
possible  ;  —  both,  no  doubt,  were  abundantly  paying  concerns : 
but  the  interests  of  the  neck  prevailed  at  last  over  those  of  the 
pocket.  Impending  proscription  rendered  the  farther  continu- 
ance of  Mallet's  labours  out  of  the  question.  He  took  leave  of 
his  vocation  in  one  of  the  most  powerful  articles  which  had  ever 
issued  from  his  pen.  '  Indomptable  jusqu'au  bout,'  says  his 
biographer,  '  il  voulut  dire  encore  une  fois  la  verite  a  tout  le 

*  monde,  a  la  revolution,  a  ses  amis  comme  a  ses  ennemis,  4 

*  commencer  par  les  mecontents  qui,  sur  I'autorite  des  lieux 

*  communs,  avaient  toujours  espere  la  fin  des  malheurs  publics, 

*  sans  qu'il  fut  besoin  d'en  retarder  I'acceleration.'  He  had  been 
for  years  endeavouring  to  dissipate  what  he  considered  illusions 
respecting  the  real  character  of  Democracy :  but  Democracy  had 
now  arrived:  and  he  turns  to  expose  that  other  set  of  fallacies 
with  which,  pei-haps,  we  are  a  little  more  conversant  at  the 
present  day,  concerning  the  durability  and  end  of  popular 
government  —  the  notion  that  anarchy  can  ever  tend  to  order, 
of  itself — that  there  is  any  safe  and  bloodless  road  out  of 
Democracy :  — 

'  Ces  illusions  ont  ete  soutenues  par  des  adages  de  brochures  et  de 
conversation.  Le  desordre  amene  I'ordre,  entendait  on  de  toutes  parts ; 
I'anarchie  recomposera  le  despotisme ;  le  FranQais  ne  se  passera 
jamais  d'un  roi ;  il  aime  les  rois ;  aucune  nation  ne  fut  plus  affec- 
tionnee  a  ses  rois.  La  democratie  meurt  d'elle  meme.  EUe  ne 
convient  pas  a  la  France ;  done  on  ne  pourra  jamais  I'y  etablir.  Et 
mille  autres  pauvretes,  pardonnables  a,  des  hommes  qui  n'ont  jamais 
approche  du  gouvernement  populaire ;  vraies  peut-etre  dans  leur 
application  a  la  duree  d'un  demi  siecle,  mais  fausses  dans  le  sens  ■ 
qu'elles  promettaient  un  terme  tres  court  a  la  fievre  republicaine  des 

Fran9ais Le  desordre  n'a  jamais  amene  que  le  desordre  ;  c'est 

un  effet  qui  deviant  cause,  et  cause  toute  puissante  lorsqu'elle  est 
maniee  par  une  faction  qu'aucune  force  ne  contre-balance.  II  ^e 
prolonge  par  le  besoin  qu'ont  ses  fauteurs  de  I'entretenir,  et  par  leur 
adresse  a  y  interesser  la  multitude  ;  il  favorise  leur  but  d'enerver 
et  d'avilir  les  autorites  legitimes  pour  en  transporter  ailleurs  I'activite; 
les  violences  preparent  d'autres  violences  ;  on  ne  fait  des  lois  que 
pour  assurer  le  succes  des  illegalites,  et  le  mepris  de  ces  memes  lois 
est  commande  par  leurs  instituteurs  loi-squ'elles  coramencent  a  con- 
trarier  le  cours  de  leurs  entreprises 

'  D'ailleurs,  il  ne  faut  pas  s'j  meprendre ;  de  toutes  les  formes  de 
gouvernement  la  democratic,  chez  les  peuples  corrompus,  est  celle 
qui  generalise  le  plus  fortement  les  passions  en  les  electrisant.  Elle 
cLarme  la  vanite,  elle  exalte  I'ambition  des  ames  les  plus  vulgaires, 
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clli"  ouvre  inille  portes  ii  la  cui)i«liti',  u  l:i  participation  dii  pnuvoir  ; 
.'lie  developpo  dies  lus  brutes,  comme  clicz  I'homine  d'l'sprit,  duns  k-s* 
■/rcniers  comme  dans  les  salens,  cet  amour  de  la  domination  <{ui 
Id  me  le  veritable  instinct  de  riiomme,  car  il  n'aime  rindcpcnduuce 
'[\u-  comme  moyen  d'autorite,  et  une  fois  soustrait  z  la  tyrannic,  son 
premier  besoin  est  de  I'exercer 

•  Ainsi,  de  proche  en  proche,  s'est  op^rc  un  d^placement  universel ; 
ain<i,  Ton  a  transformc  la  France  en  une  table  de  joueurs,  ou  avec 
da  partage,  de  I'audace  et  une  tcte  elTervcsccnte,  rambitieux  Ic  i)lu3 

Mibalterne  a  jetc  ses  dcs Qu'on  cvalue  maintenant  rim[)ulsion 

(|ui'  re^oit  du  caractere  national  cette  immense  loterie  de  fortunes 
[inpulaires,  d'avancement  sans  titres,  de  succes  sans  talents,  d'apo- 
tluoses  sans  vertu.s,  dVmplois  infinis,  distribucs  par  Ic  pi-nplc  en 
iinisse  et  re(;us  par  le  peiiple  en  detail,  (^u'on  examine  I'incalculable 
activite  d'une  semblable  machine,  cliez  une  nation  oii  la  t'ureur  d'etre 
qiu'lque  chose  doniine  sur  toutes  les  autres  affections ;  o\\  I'amour  do 
hi  dispute,  de  I'ergoterie  et  du  sophisme  ont  tue  toute  conversation 
scn-^i'e ;  oil  le  marchand  du  coin  est  plus  glorieux  de  son  epaulette 
(juc  le  grand  Conde  ne  I'l'tait  de  son  baton  de  commandement ;  oil  ou 
nc  trouve  que  chez  le  petit  nombre  silencieux  et  retire,  la  gravite,  la 
rtfloxion,  la  retenue,  la  moderation  d'esprit,  qui  peuvent  seules 
tcmperer  le  dc'lire  d'une  mauvaise  democratic 

•  C'est  done  par  un  del'aut  complet  d'observation  et  de  jugemcnt, 
tjuVn  sortant  de  leur  loge  a  I'opera,  ou  sur  le  raarche  pied  de  la. 
voiture  qui  va  les  conduire  a,  Coblenz,  tant  d'hommes  inattentifs  ou 
passionnes  ajournent  depuis  trois  ans  la  fin  de  la  tempete  au  prochain 
trimestre.  II  est  absurde  dc  penser  qu'une  vaste  monarchic  de 
quatorze  siecles,  brisee  en  huit  jours,  se  relevera  d'elle-meme  par  les 
progres  de  I'anarcliie  ou  par  I'inconstance  de  la  multitude. 

'  Ah !  les  racines  du  dt'sordre  ne  sont  pas  si  pres  de  la  sui-fiice. 
Ceux  qui  les  ont  plantees  connaissent  mieux  que  leurs  adversaires  le 
cceur  humain  et  le  caracteres  du  siecle.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  274,  &c.) 

His  energies  were  now  to  be  turned  in  another  direction. 
Mallet,  as  we  have  seen,  had  not  been  popular  with  the  Court 
party  ;  and  he  had  treated  that  party,  and  the  Court  itself,  for  a 
long  while  with  almost  cynical  contempt.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
denied,  and  is  admitted  by  his  biographer,  that  his  somewhat 
atrabilious  humour  led  him  at  times  into  the  error  wliich  he 
denounces  in  others :  that  his  language  tended  rather  to  exas- 
perate than  to  soothe  the  hostile  feelings  of  diftcrent  sections  of 
the  Royalists ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  sarcastic  bitterness  with 
which  he  treats  the  efforts  of  Delessart  and  De  Narbonne  to 
negotiate  with  the  popular  leaders  after  the  return  from  Va- 
rennes.  Nevertheless,  his  position  in  the  party  necessarily 
brought  him  into  occasional  connexion  with  the  plans  of  the 
King's  private  advisers.  jNI.  Sayous  infers  that  he  was  cognisant 
of  the  negotiations  with  Mirabcau,  from  the  circumspect  man- 
ner in  which  he  deals  with  that  tribune  during  the  latter  years 
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of  his  life.  He  entertained,  however,  no  sympathy  with  the 
latter's  advances  towards  the  Monarchiens.  Although  both' 
Mallet  and  Mirabeau,  in  the   latter's  phrase,  agreed  in  being 

*  amis  de  I'ordre,  mais  pas  de  I'ancien  ordre,'  Mallet's  principles 
and  honesty  must  have  revolted  from  the  Machiavelism  which, 
as  the  correspondence  with  Lamarck  too  plainly  shows,  entered" 
into  all  Mirabeau's  schemes  of  reaction.  Bertrand  de  Moleville; 
asserts  himself  to  have  introduced  Mallet  to  the  King,  in  May,, 
1792,  as  an  agent  to  be  employed  on  a  diplomatic  mission;  M.. 
Sayous  says  this  was  done  by  Malouet.  His  mission  was  to 
Francfort  and  Coblenz,  '  to  represent  to  the  emigrant  princes, 
'  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia  (who  were  to  meet  at  the 
'  former  city  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation)  the  situation  of 

*  the  kingdom,  and  the  intentions  of  the  King  in  reference  to  the 

*  war  and  its  consequences.' 

The  '  Instructions '  given  to  Mallet  before  he  started  are 
published  in  De  Moleville's  Memoirs.  But  a  more  important 
document  is  the  '  Memoire '  ultimately  presented  by  Mallet  to 
the  sovereigns  two  months  afterwards  (July  14.),  and  which  first 
appeared  in  the  late  Professor  Smyth's  lectures  on  the  French- 
Revolution.     M.  Sayous  says  that  this  remarkable  paper  was 

*  redige  sur  des  bases  arretees  par  le  roi,  redigees  ensuite  et  en 

*  gros  par  Mallet,  puis  annotees  et  augmentees  de  la   propre 

*  main  du  monarque.'  This  description  cannot  be  strictly  true 
of  the  whole  '  Memoire ' ;  for  the  last  part  of  it  is  a  commentary 
on  the  results  of  the  recent  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  June, 
and  the  changes  which  it  had  produced  in  the  situation  of  the 
monarchy.  This  portion  must  be  either  wholly  Mallet's  or 
wholly  the  King's ;  • —  concert  between  them  there  can  hardly 
have  been.  Mallet  having  left  Paris  on  the  22nd  May.  We 
wish  that  M.  Sayous  had  been  a  little  more  explicit  on  this 
point,  because  the  real  authorship  of  this  '  Memoire  '  is  a  matter 
of  some  importance  in  French  history. 

For  it  professed  to  contain  the  King's  instructions  for  the 
Declaration  which  was  to  be  issued  by  the  allied  Sovereigns  when 
they  entered  France.  Now  it  will  be  recollected,  that  after  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  invasion,  much 
stress  was  laid  on  the  imprudent  and  violent  expressions  which 
his  famous  manifesto  contained,  as  a  main  cause  of  the  national 
resistance  by  which  that  invasion  was  met ;  and,  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  great  pains  were  taken  by  many  parties  to  disavow  the  par- 
ticular language  held  by  the  Duke,  and  to  place  it  to  the  account 
of  some  unauthorised  and  obtrusive  advisers.  A  certain  Marquis 
de  Limon  has  been  pointed  out  as  the  chiefly  obnoxious  party, 
in  a  story  originally  told  in  the  '  Memoires  tires  des  papiers 
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*  (1  nil  hommc  d'etat, '  find  repeated  by  M.  Saycm.s.  Now  we 
arc  hound  to  say,  that  whatever  may  be  thoiif:;ht  of  tlie  un- 
lucky flourishes  Of  the  Manjuis 's  lu'iunanship,  the  Manifesto 
■A(ws  in  substance  very  closely  follow  the  instructions  contained 
in  Mallet's  'Menioirc':  and  that  although  wiser  and  more 
.IiLj,nificd  language  might  have  been  used,  no  mere  improvement 
ill  form,  without  absolutely  departing  from  the  heads  laid  down 
liv  Mallet,  could  have  rendered  that  document  other  than  a 
direct  defiance  not  to  the  Jacobins  only,  but  to  France. 

rake  for  instance  the  following  passage  of  the  ISIanifesto, 
which  w^as  thought  to  have  provoked  above  all  others  the  indig- 
nation of  patriots,  and  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  peojjlc  in 
-cneral : — '  The  city  of  l*aris  and  all  its  inhabitants  without  dis- 
'  tinction,  shall  be  called  ui)on  to  submit  instantly  to  the  King,  to 
'  -ct  that  Prince  at  full  liberty,  and  to  insure  to  him  and  to  all 
'  royal  persons  that  inviolability  and  respect  which  are  due  by 
-  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  to  sovereigns :  their  Iniperial 
'  and  Koyal  Majesties  making  personally  responsible  for  all 
'  events,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  pursuant  to  military 
'  trial,  without  hope  of  pardon,  all  the  Members  of  the  National 

*  Assembly,  of  the  department,  of  the  district  municipality,  and 

*  National' Guards  of  Paris,  justices  of  peace,  and  others  whom 

*  it  may   concern.     And  their  Imperial  and   Koyal   INIajesties 

*  further  declare,  that  if  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  be  forced  or 

*  insulted,  or  the  least  insolence  be  offered,  the  least  outrages  be 

*  done  to  their  Majesties,  the  King,  the  Queen  and  the  Poyal 

*  Family,  if  they  be  not  immediately  placed  in  safety  and  set  at 
^liberty,  they  will  inflict  on  those  who  shall  deserve  it,  the 
•*  most  exemplary  and  ever  memorable  avenging  punishments, 

*  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  military  execution,  and 
•'  exposing  it  to  total  destruction ;  and  the  rebels  who  shall  be 

*  guilty  of  illegal  resistance  shall  suffer  tlie  punishments  which 

*  they  shall  have  deserved.'  Do  these  '  brave  words '  convey 
any  meaning  whatever  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  cor- 
responding passage  of  the  '  Memoire,'  of  Avhich  they  are  the 
amplification  ? 

'  L'impression  de  terreur  resultcra  encore,  et  principalemcnt,  d'une 
declaration  energiquc  a  rAssemblee  Nationale,  a  la  capitale,  aux  corps 
administratifs,  aux  municipalites,  aux  individus,  qu'on  les  rend  per- 
sonellement  garants,  dans  Icurs  corps  et  biens,  dii  moindre  prejudice 
apporte  a  la  personne  de  leurs  majestes,  de  leurs  families,  et  aux 
citoyens  quelconques.  Cette  declaration  doit  frapper  encore  plus  par- 
ticuHerement  la  ville  de  Paris.' 

The  King,  in  short,  recommended  the  sovereigns  to  employ 
certain  specific  threats,  and  that  in  energetic  language  to  inspire 
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terror :  the  Manifesto  faithfully  conveys  those  threats,  and  in 
language  which  the  writer  doubtless  thought  the  most  energetic 
and  terror-striking  In  his  power.  If  the  policy  which  dictated 
the  Manifesto  was  wrong,  It  Is  vain  to  endeavour  to  turn  off  the 
reponslbility  on  the  penman.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  curse  of  a 
losing  cause,  that  each  step,  however  carefully  taken,  seems  to 
make  the  situation  worse  :  and  that  spirits  and  temper  are  wasted 
in  Ineffectual  recriminations  about  special  Instances  of  supposed 
misconduct,  when  the  best  counsels  would  have  been  equally 
powerless  with  the  worst  to  avert  the  inevitable. 

"We  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  passage  in  Mallet's  life,  be- 
cause It  Is  that  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  through  which 
he  played  a  momentary  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  European 
events.  The  remainder  of  his  career  was  one  of  continual 
vicissitude,  with  less  of  personal  Interest  for  the  general  reader. 
Driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  spread  of  the  Kevolution,  he 
continued  at  Geneva,  Berne,  Freiburg,  and  London,  his  paper- 
war  against  the  advancing  giant,  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
and  correspondence  Avith  persons  of  eminence  who  consulted 
him  on  the  events  of  the  day.  There  are  few  common  places 
more  often  repeated  than  those  on  the  hardships  of  political 
exile :  and  yet,  accustomed  as  we  unhappily  are  to  the  sight  of  It, 
we  perhaps  are  hardly  wont  to  realise  Its  actual  bitterness,  when 
we  do  not  see  it  attended  by  downright  privations.  The  emigrant, 
at  first  ardent  and  Impetuous,  full  of  interest  In  the  scenes  he 
has  left  and  communicating  that  interest  to  others,  full  of  the 
hope  of  victory,  reinstatement,  and  revenge,  has  to  leai'n  that 
every  day  which  lengthens  his  exclusion,  takes  off  from  his  own 
personal  Importance  no  less  than  It  curtails  his  prospects.  His 
connexion  with  public  men  and  events  has  been  cut  violently 
short :  no  effort  of  his  can  reunite  It,  or  keep  him  up  to  the 
level  of  passing  events.  If  the  government  which  has  expelled 
him  succeeds,  the  opposition  to  It  of  his  old  associates  diminishes 
with  time,  and  he  Is  left  alone  In  the  bitterness  of  unavailing 
hatred,  his  feelings  out  of  date,  and  his  complaints  grown  weari- 
some. If  it  falls,  it  is  generally  under  the  attack  of  some  new 
conablnation,  Avhose  members  rarely  and  reluctantly  admit  their 
antiquated  ally  to  a  share  in  their  triumph.  Mallet  was  no 
Frenchman,  but  a  cosmopolite:  he  lost  by  his  emigration  neither 
country  nor  establishment;  for  no  cynic  philosopher  could  be 
freer  from  the  Impediments  of  worldly  possessions.  He  lived  by 
his  pen,  and  was  throughout  so  wholly  disinterested  in  his  poli- 
tical career,  that  he  even  returned  the  sum  allowed  him  by  the 
Court  for  his  mission  of  1792,  deducting  only  his  actual  ex- 
penses.    But  he  had  become  wedded  to  French  politics.     Ex- 
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elusion  from  the  scene  in  wliicli  ho  had  so  long  phiyod  liis  part, 
was  a  constant  irritation  to  a  mind  in  no  very  placahlc  order. 

He  saw  the  strength  of  the  lievohition,  and  the  feebleness  of 
its  antagonists,  with  all  his  former  sagacity;  though  it  nm-^t  be 
admitted  that  he  expressed  it  in  language  which  had  a  tendency 
to  discourage,  perhaps  to  divide,  the  friends  for  whom  he  wrote. 
He  was  fully  aware  how  much  of  the  strength  of  a  government 
of  violence  lies  in  those  very  circumstances  which  superficial 
observers  cite  assigns  of  weakness  ;  and  he  had  attained,  what  is 
so  singularly  wanting  in  French  political  writers,  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  motives  that  actuate  those  general  masses 
of  the  community  which  never  begin  revolutions,  but  thnmgh 
which  alone  they  can  be  continued  or  checked  in  their  career. 

'  On  ne  pent  s'imaginer  communi'inent,'  he  says  in  a  Memoir  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Elgin  and  M.  de  Mercy,  November,  1793,  '  qu'un 
gouvernement  dure  au  milieu  de  tant  de  violences  et  de  tant  de 
crimes ;  mais  c'cst  laute  de  n'avoir  pas  assez  consulte  I'histoire  des 
nations.  Qu'on  ne  s'y  meprenne  pas.  Les  atrocites  sont  la  marche 
passagere,  mais  inevitable,  d'un  pays  qui  a  deplace  tous  les  anciens 
pouvoirs,  toutes  les  anciennes  institutions,  et  qui  a  besoin  de  la  vio- 
lence pour  vaincre  toutes  les  resistances  qu'il  eprouve,  et  de  la  terreur 
pour  prevenir  toutes  les  resistances  qu'il  craint.  Ainsi  la  France 
tout  entiere,  etant  pour  ainsi  dire  en  etat  de  siege  et  en  presence 
d'unc  foule  de  divisions  intestines  qui  la  menacent,  qu'importe  aux 
chefs  qui  la  conduisent  d'etre  barbares,  s'ils  sont  prudents  ?  or  c'est 
une  grande  et  terrible  mesure  de  prudence  d'avoir  ne  se  mettre  au- 
dessus  de  toutes  les  formes,  et  d'avoir  employe  a  I'egard  de  tout  leur 
sol  les  mesures  qui  se  pratiquent  dans  un  vaisseau  en  peril,  ou  dans 
une  ville  assiegee.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  412.) 

'  II  faut  chercher  la  cause  de  cette  revolution,'  he  says,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  '  dans  la  caractere  du  siecle.  A  force  d'ur- 
banite,  d'epicurisme,  de  mollesse,  tout  ce  qui  est  riche,  grand  de 
naissance,  homme  comme  il  faut,  est  absolument  detrempe.  II  n'y  a 
plus  ni  sang,  ni  sentiment,  ni  dignite,  ni  raison,  ni  capacite.  L'aniour 
du  repos  est  le  seul  instinct  qui  leur  reste.  .  .  .  Tout  se  reduit  en 
derniere  analyse  au  calcul  que  voici ;  combien  me  laissera-tu  si  je 
te  livre  mes  lois,  ma  patric,  mes  autels,  les  cendres  de  nics  percs,  mon 
honneur,  mon  posterite?  Lorsque  les  nations  en  sont  la,  il  faut 
qu'elles  perissent.' 

The  accomplishment  of  some  of  these  views  by  the  Keign  of 
Terror  was  strikingly  exact.  They  may  receive  as  forcible 
illustration  under  the  government  of  a  single  master  as  under 
that  of  the  million. 

Such  was  the  general  tone,  with  little  variation,  of  Mallet's 
predictions  in  exile.  Once  only,  during  the  predominance  of 
the  Sections  in  179o,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  confidence  in 
the    approaching    re-establishment    of  Koyalty,    on    his    own 
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favourite  bases,   '  par  le  corps  legislatif  et  les  assemblees  pri- 

*  maires ; '  but  this  gleam  of  hope  was  soon  shrouded  in  the 
smoke  of  Buonaparte's  artillery,  and  gave  way  to  deeper  dark- 
ness than  prevailed  before. 

'  L'habitude  des  malheurs  et  des  privations,  I'etat  affreux  oii  ont 
vecu  les  Parisians  sous  Robespierre,  leur  fait  trouver  leur  situation 
actuelle  supportable.  La  paix,  comme  qu'elle  fut  donnee,  comblerait 
de  joie  la  nation.  La  lassitude  est  a  son  comble ;  chacun  ne  pense 
qu'a  passer  en  repos  le  reste  de  ses  jours.  Que  Carnot  ou  le  due 
d'Orleans,  que  Louis  XVIIL  ou  un  infant  d'Espagne  soient  roi 
pourvu  qu'ils  gouvernent  tolerablement,  le  public  sera  content.  Oa 
ne  pense  qu'a  soi,  et  puis  a  soi,  et  toujours  a  soi.  Le  bas  peuple 
n'est  pas  revenu  de  son  hydrophobie;  c'est  toujours  un  animal  enrage 
malgre  sa  misere  profonde.  La  raison  ne  I'atteint  point :  il  souiFre, 
et  attribue  tous  ses  maux  aux  Royalistes  et  a  la  guerre  qu'ils  entre- 
tiennent.'     (27th  March,  1796:  vol.  ii.  p.  223.) 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  resemblance  between  not  only 
the  views  but  the  style  of  Mallet  and  those  of  Burke:  and 
Burke  in  effect  said,  '  that,  with  inconsiderable  exception,  he 

*  found  in  the  "  Considerations  sur  la  Revolution,"  every  senti- 

*  ment  which  he  had  himself  entertained  on  the  subject.'  (Lord 
Elgin  to  Mallet,  1794.) 

The  following  passage  on  Napoleon's  elevation  to  the  Con- 
sulate is  perhaps  less  ordinary  in  its  subject  matter;  it  por- 
trays the  popular  sentiments  which  attend  the  ambiguous 
position  of  a  Dictator  just  raised  to  power  by  and  out  of  a 
democracy ;  when  — 

'  Ceux  qui  veulent  de  lui  ne  veulent  pas  de  roi, 
Ceux  qui  veulent  un  roi  ne  veulent  pas  de  lui ! ' 

when  all  men  see  in  him  the  prospect  of  attaining  Avhatever  they 
respectively  wish,  while  none  as  yet  adhere  to  him  for  his  own 
sake. 

'  Au  sein  d'une  republique  sagement  reglee,  on  precipite  un  pareil 
citoyen  de  la  roche  Tarpeienne ;  dans  une  republique  telle  que  celle 
de  France,  ce  citoyen  monte  au  capitole  avec  le  pouvoir  de  I'embraser, 
s'il  est  force  d'en  redescendre,  ou  si  le  sceptre  consulaire  ne  suffit  ni  a 

sa  surete,  ni  a  sa  domination II  n'y  a  nulle  conformite  entre 

les  systemes,  les  voeux  et  les  opinions  de  la  foule  qui  applaudit  au 
cliangement,  qui  en  attend  et  qui  en  regoit  des  avantages.  Les  uns 
se  croient  sur  la  route  d'une  Republique  plus  parfaite,  qui  terminera 
les  agitations,  et  qui  maintiendra  entre  les  pouvoirs  publics  une 
balance  invariable.  D'autres  se  croient  a  la  veille  d'un  tel  resserre- 
ment  d'autorite,  qu'ils  placent  un  monarque  constitutionnel  a  la  tete  du 
gouvernement ;  mais,  en  alliant  ainsi  la  royaute  et  la  republique, 
chacun  dresse  le  contrat  particulier  de  cette  union ;  et  nomme  au  gre 
de  ses  interets  oil  de  ses  theories  le  titulaire  a  qui  on  decernera  la 
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.  oiiroane.  Enfin,  de  troisiemes  plus  insouciants  sur  le  sort  des  lois 
jiiililiques,  excedea  de  constitutions  et  de  troubles  popuhiires,  sans 
vouloir  de  contre-revolution  royale,  ambitieux  de  fortune,  de  places, 
ft  lie  renomiuee,  toujours  prC-ts  a  sc  devouer  a  celui  tjui  commando 
.ivic  quelquc  superiorite,  ne  voient  plus  I'etat  que  dans  Buonaparte, 
la  tninquillite  et  la  fixito  que  sous  une  domination  militaire,  prusidee 
[Ku-  un  chef  capable  tl'en  imposer  a  toutcs  les  factions.'  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  426.) 

Mallet  judged  Buonaparte,  personally,  with  no  indulgence ; 
but  notwithstanding  his  position  as  a  writer,  dcpenduig  for  his 
bread  on  Royalist  support,  he  did  not  fail  on  any  occasion  to 
express  frankly  his  satisfaction  with  the  Consular  Government, 
as  compared  with  the  decrepit  anarchy  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it.  His  feelings  on  this  head  may  be  partly  attributable 
to  a  special  hatred  of  the  Directory  for  their  conduct  to  Swit- 
zerland ;  but  more  was  owing  to  his  deliberate  political  opinion. 
He  probably  thought  the  despotism  of  one  man  in  France,  as 
then  situated,  neither  so  intolerable  in  itself,  nor  so  hopeless  of 
amelioration,  as  other  conditions  through  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed her  passage.  And  while  the  emigrants  generally  esti- 
mated events  in  France  simply  as  they  raised  or  depressed  their 
own  hopes  of  return,  his  masculine  spirit  could  not  be  prevented 
from  taking  a  wider  range,  nor  his  prophetic  vision  circum- 
scribed to  see  only  what  was  pleasant  to  his  customers  and 
associates. 

It  was  in  May  1798  that  Mallet  du  Pan  found  his  last 
refuge  in  England,  Avhere  he  resorted  chiefly  on  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Reeves,  the  author  of  the  '  History  of  English  Juris- 

*  prudence,'  and  chairman  of  the  well-known  Anti-Jacobia 
Society.  Mr.  Reeves  had  taken  his  measures  with  Govern- 
ment, and  Mallet  was  soon  installed  as  editor   of  the  '  ^ler- 

*  cm-e  Britannique,'  to  which,  however,  Government  appears  to 
have  given  no  further  assistance  than  the  occasional  communi- 
cation of  official  documents,  and  a  subscription  for  twenty-five 
copies  to  send  to   the  conquered    French   colonics.     But  the 

*  Mercure'  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  and  the  spirit  of  its 
editor  retained  all  its  original  fire  and  energy,  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  from  this  very  independence  of  Government  aid.  The 
last  years  of  Mallet's  life  were  also,  in  some  respects,  not  the 
least  prosperous.  His  family  was  a  happy  one.  He  met  in 
England  with  great  respect  and  attention,  both  from  English- 
men interested  in  continental  affairs,  and  from  the  elite  of  the 
French  emigration,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  opposition 
of  views.  He  incurred  indeed  in  proportion  —  what,  to  such 
an  inveterate  controversialist,  was  probably  rather  a  pleasing 
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excitement,  and  certainly  no  disgrace  —  the  hatred  and  abuse 
of  Peltier,  and  the  '  enrage '  section  of  expatriated  Royalists. 

But  the  close  of  his  day  of  work  was  approaching.  His 
health  gave  way  under  the  effects  of  change  of  climate,  and  the 
unremitting  exertion  which  his  ncAVspaper  required  of  him.  He 
was  forced  to  resign  his  pen,  and  did  not  survive  many  months 
the  unwonted  cessation  from  life-long  labour.  His  last  moments 
were  clieered  by  the  success  of  his  friends  in  obtaining  from 
Government  the  promise  of  a  pension  for  his  widow,  and  em- 
ployment in  a  public  office  for  his  son.  He  died  at  Richmond, 
10th  May,  1800,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  An  article  by  Lally 
Tolendal,  in  the  *  Courier  de  Londres,'  contains  the  funeral 
eulogy  of  '  le  celebre  et  respectable  Mallet  du  Pan.'  '  Personne,' 
said  his  old  associate,  '  ne  s'est  moins  trompe  que  lui :  personne 
*  surtout  n'a  moins  que  lui  voulu  tromper  les  autres.' 

It  was  high  and  merited  praise.  And  though  Mallet  achieved 
neither  fortune  nor  fame  in  his  long  controversial  struo-o-les  — 
though,  had  it  not  been  for  the  publication  of  these  Memoirs, 
which  have  drawn  attention  once  more  to  his  personal  character, 
he  would  have  remained  a  mere  idle  name  on  the  pages  of  revo- 
lutionary history,  showing  the  general  fate  of  journalists  and  pam- 
phleteers after  the  period  of  their  contemporary  celebrity  is  over  ; 
yet  there  Is  something  so  rare,  in  all  times,  and  not  the  least  in 
our  own,  in  that  moral  courage  which  never  yielded  for  an  hour 
to  the  temptations  commonest  to  writers  who  must  live  by 
popularity,  those  of  flattering  the  popular  leaders  of  the  day  or  the 
special  prejudices  of  their  own  circle,  that  it  arrests  the  atten- 
tion, and  forces  the  observer  back  on  the  reluctant  inquiry,  why 
it  is  that  so  little  political  or  social  improvement  of  any  kind 
has  resulted  from  the  unusual  influence  which  the  press  and 
literature  have  exercised  on  the  march  of  Government  in  France 
for  the  last  sixty  years  ?  For,  notwithstanding  Chateaubriand's 
most  unfounded  complaint,  that  '  le  talent  lltteraire,  bien  evldem- 
^  ment  le  premier   de    tons    parcequ'il    n'exclut   aucune   autre 

*  faculte,  sera  toujours   dans    ce  pays    un    obstacle   au    succes 

*  politique,'  no  one  can  deny  that  during  this  period  the  experi- 
ment of  investing  men  of  letters  with  political  power  has  been 
tried  there,  and  tried  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  ever  was  else- 
where, unless  it  be  in  China.  Ever  since  1789,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  fifteen  years  of  Napoleon's  dominion,  the 
pen  lias  reigned  supreme  in  France.  Now  that  it  Is  dethroned 
—  now  that,  for  a  season,  long  or  short,  not  only  its  direct 
authority  but  even  Its  indirect  Influence  seem  likely  to  be  sus- 
pended—it may  be  worth  wliile  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at 
once  on  tlic  glories  and  the  errors  of  the  deposed  dynasty. 
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If  the  reforming;  Sovereigns  of  the  Continent,  in  tlic  In^t  liulf 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  diil  honour  to  themselves,  :ui<l  no 
small  benefit  to  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of  tlioso  they 
governed,  by  calling  to  their  friendship  and  their  councils  the 
chiefs  of  literature  and  science,  it  is  certain  that  the  result 
tended  rather  to  lower  than  to  elevate  the  real  importance  of 
the  class  itself  which  they  thus  delighted  to  honour.  Ft)r,  frf)m 
that  time,  the  notion  began  to  prevail, — and  a  notion  so  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  those  who  direct  the  opinion  of  the  educated 
class  was  sure  to  spread  with  rapidity, —  that  the  world  had 
misunderstood  their  true  position:  that  they,  the  benefit  of 
whose  indirect  influence  on  society  was  so  fully  acknowle<]gcd, 
were,  in  fact,  the  parties  best  qualified  to  administer  Its  aflalrs. 
Sovereigns  and  statesmen  vied  with  each  other  in  acknowledging 
that  they  held  their  power  only  as  vicegerents  of  the  Sages  of 
the  day.  If  these  rulers  only  dispensed  philosophy  at  second- 
hand, why  not  recur  to  the  original  sources  ?  The  days  of 
feudal  darkness,  military  violence,  oflBcial  Ineptitude,  were  pass- 
ing away.  The  true  qualifications  for  governing  empires 
would  be,  In  future,  a  discovery  in  natural  science,  the  applause 
of  a  coterie  in  literature,  a  bene  dhcessit  from  Femcy  in  pliilo- 
sophy.  Nor  would  their  claims  to  social  distinction  bo  less 
recognised  than  those  to  political  greatness.  Ladles  of  fashion 
—  the  true  dispensers  of  such  success  —  already  dropped  their 
ordinary  predilections  and  rivalries,  to  quarrel  for  an  inarticulate 
grunt  of  approval  from  Hume,  or  even  a  coup  de  griffe  from  the 
theatrical  wild  man  of  Geneva. 

These  were  mere  exaggerations  of  a  folly  of  the  times ;  but 
they  had  their  serious  results,  abiding  delusions,  from  which  the 
classes  affected  by  them  have  hardly  as  yet  sobered  down.  For 
the  old  maxims  of  common-place  wisdom  are  assuredly  not 
mere  phrases  —  that  Truth  is  too  jealous  a  mistress  to  be  wooed 
together  with  Vanity  —  that  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride 
of  life,  are  scarcely  less  hostile  to  the  development  of  the  i)hilo- 
sophic  than  of  the  religious  character  —  that  there  Is  something 
in  the  real  dignity  of  learning  not  only  superior  to  the  common 
glories  of  the  world,  but  external  to  It  —  that  Its  real  place  Is  in 
a  purer,  if  a  cooler  and  less  exciting  atmosphere,  than  that  of 
politics,  business,  or  fashion.  And  when  we  hear  of  science  and 
literature  resplendent  with  the  honours  of  the  Senate,  as  recently 
in  France,  or  brilliant  with  success  in  courtly  society,  we  are 
not  ashamed  to  own  that  school-boy  recollections  will  now  and 
then  bring  back  to  us  the  old  eulogy  of  Ovid  on  the  scientific 
heroes  of  antiquity,  lines  In  which  we  cannot  but  fancy  the  poet 
meant  to  convey  some  covert  satire  on  the  mathematici  of  his  day. 
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and  the  position  which  they  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  pali 
of  Caesar  and  the  great  houses  of  Rome :  — 

Credibile  est  illos  pariter  vitiisque  locisque  - 

Altius  humanis  exseruisse  caput. 
Noil  Venus  aut  vinum  sublima  pectora  fregit, 

Officiumve  fori,  militiaeve  labor  :  r 

Non  levis  ambitio,  perfusaque  gloria  faco, 

Magnarumve  fames  solicitavit  opum. 
Admovere  oculis  distantia  sidera  nostris, 

^tberaque  ingenio  supposuere  suo. 

While  we  readily  admit  how  much  of  ornament  they  lend  to 
those  extraneous  circles,  whether  of  business  or  pomp,  which 
they  thus  frequent,  we  cannot  forget  that,  as  far  as  their  own 
dignity  is  concerned,  their  truer  place  is  elsewhere. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  cruelly  rebuked  so  many  vanities,  spared  least  of 
all  that  of  its  own  authors  and  early  flatterers,  the  Encyclopedic 
race  of  literary  men.  Such  of  them  as  attempted  to  take  part 
in  the  great  movement  they  had  helped  to  create,  failed  ludi- 
crously or  perished  miserably.  Its  annals  have  scarcely  a  more 
contemptible  part  to  exhibit  than  those  of  such  men  as  Con- 
dorcet  and  Bailly,  yielding  meanly  to  the  temptations  which  men 
like  Mallet  resisted,  striving  to  maintain  a  precarious  footing 
in  public  life  by  abdicating  all  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of 
their  own  high  position,  and  adopting'  the  basest  passions  and 
coarsest  language  of  the  multitude  which  mocked  at  them  even 
while  it  bore  them  in  triumph.  No  man  of  letters,  properly  so 
called,  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  real  influence  in  the  first 
Revolution;  while  the  journaHsts,  an  irregular  corps  created 
by  it,  and  even  yet  much  less  connected  than  they  will  one 
day  become  with  i  the  disciplined  troops  of  literature,  not  only 
managed  to  put  themselves  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  afliairs, 
but  produced  from  their  ranks  some  men  entitled  to  the  cha- 
racter of  real  statesmen,  and  many  who  contrived  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  a  large  share  of  such  power  and  wealth  as  the 
Revolution  had  to  bestow.  Louis  Blanc,  in  his  History  of  the 
Revolution,  has  a  chapter  entitled  '  Le  journalism'i,  un  pouvoir 
*  nouveau.^ 

The  reign  of  the  pen  was  therefore  inaugurated  by  that 
catastrophe,  although  not  precisely  in  the  manner  predicted  in 
those  sanguine  anticipations  to  which  we  have  above  alluded. 
Its  aristocracy,  so  long  buoyed  up  by  hopes  of  coming  great- 
ness, fell  to  the  ground:  its  democracy  triumphed.  But  the 
sovereignty  of  the  press  was  not  more  exempt  than  that  of 
former  rulers  from  the  invariable  attendants  of  class  domination, 
the  envy  and  fear  of  the  masses.     Whatever  may  have  been 
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tclt  by  the  instructed  classes  under  the  restraint  imposed  on  it 
by  Napoleon,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  compulsory 
silence,  and  the  insignificance  to  which  he  reduced  at  once  the 
hiifjier  and  lower  orders  of  the  Republic  of  letters,  were  gencndly 
jKipular  in  the  early  j)art  of  his  government,  and  regarded  with 
indifFerence  even  to  the  end  of  it.  But  the  governments  which 
tuUowed  made  ample  amends  to  the  press  for  this  temporary 
hiinuliation.  From  the  fall  of  Napoleon  until  verj'  lately,  it 
assuredly  attained  a  higher  position  and  exercised  higher  func- 
tions than  ever  was  the  case  before  in  Europe.  The  conjunc- 
ture of  circumstances  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  it.  Never, 
jiorliaps,  was  a  great  people  placed  so  entirely  out  of  the  influ- 
ence of  those  classes  which  ordinarily  ])roduce  governors  and 
representatives  —  never  was  there  such  an  absence  of  the 
materials  usually  employed  in  political  construction  —  of  the 
machinery  required  to  manage  the  constitutional,  or,  indeed, 
any  system.  Military  power  was  for  the  time  extinguished. 
Appeal  to  the  democratic  element  was  out  of  the  question.  It 
seemed  as  if  France  was  drained  of  the  raw  material  for  states- 
men as  well  as  for  armies.  The  remnant  of  the  old  jioblcsse 
was  tried  in  the  first  instance,  and  was  found  utterly  wanting 
—  no  less  in  personal  qualities  than  in  popularity.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  material  wealth  of  the  country  were  not  only, 
generally  speaking,  deficient  in  political  education,  but  their 
interests  are  in  France  peculiarly  class  and  local  interests,  and 
their  accession  to  power  was  apt  to  bring  with  it  rather  an 
increase  of  jealousy  than  of  confidence.  The  bar  and  the 
magistracy  could  do  something  —  but  only  sometliing  —  towards 
supplying  the  deficiency.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  re- 
course which  was  had  by  successive  sovereigns  to  men  of 
literary  eminence  to  form  the  main  strength  of  their  govern- 
ments arose  rather  from  necessity  than  from  predilection,  or 
from  any  mistaken  calculation  of  popularity.  They  were  the 
only  available  'notabihties'  within  their  reach.  And  the  writers 
themselves,  full  of  Encyclopedic  tradition,  responded  to  the  call 
in  perfect  sincerity.  They  regarded  such  eminence  as  siujply 
their  right.  They  believed  themselves  the  existing  representa- 
tives of  the  great  ruling  caste,  as  truly  as  ever  did  the  de- 
scendants of  the  companions  of  Clovis  or  of  "William  the 
Conqueror. 

We  believe  that  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  a 
majority  of  the  great  political  reputations  of  that  epoch,  wliich 
are  destined  to  survive,  are  those  of  men  of  letters  —  many  of 
them  such  by  profession;  and  generally  men  whose  position  as 
writers  would  have  been  a  distinguished  one,  even  if  they  had 
never  been  known  to  the  world  in  any  other  capacity.     It  is  a 
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singular  phenomenon  —  unique,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  need 
only  allude  to  the  foremost  name  of  all  —  that  of  one  who,  for 
eleven  years,  stood  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France,  a  longer 
period  of  power  than  has  been  filled  by  any  one  there  since 
Cardinal  Fleury,  one  whose  honourable  and  dispassionate  alti- 
tude out  of  office  reflects  no  less  dignity  on  him  than  his  dis- 
interested tenure  of  it,  and  whose  overthrow  is  now  felt  to  have 
been  the  great  disgrace,  as  it  is  the  abiding  remorse,  of  those 
who  occasioned  it.  And  the  further  instances  —  to  mention 
no  more  —  of  Chateaubriand,  Constant,  Royer  Collard,  Thiers, 
Lamartine  —  without  having  recourse  to  the  remaining  sages  of 
the  Provisional  Government  —  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  estimate  the  general  correctness  of  our  assertion. 
They  have  had  their  day  ;  and  an  impartial  future  will  allow- 
that  it  was  in  many  respects  for  them  a  proud  one,  and  for 
France  a  prosperous  one.  It  will  record  the  rapid  recovery  of 
the  nation  from  the  exhaustion  of  war  and  defeats:  the  re- 
establishment  of  its  foreign  influence,  the  great  development  of 
its  internal  resources.  It  will  do  justice  to  the  steadiness  with 
which  those  statesmen  laboured,  on  the  whole,  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and,  still  more,  the  tone  of  national 
feeling  :  to  repress  popular  aspirations  after  military  greatness, 
to  extirpate  the  remnant  of  enmities  and  strifes  which  the  revo- 
lutionary period  had  left  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  will  acknow- 
ledge that  never  did  France  enjoy  so  many  of  the  advantages 
ordinarily  comprised  under  the  general  term  of  good  government, 
as  from  1815  to  1848. 

But  it  must  also  recognise  the  instability  of  these  advantages; 
the  total  failure  of  this  period  of  comparative  tranquillity  in 
establishing  a  single  permanent  institution,  or  imparting  a  single 
fixed  principle.  And  it  will  trace  much  of  this  ill  success  to 
one  fatal  weakness  of  the  statesmen  of  that  era,  and  the  literary 
statesmen  most  of  all.  It  arose  from  that  all-pervading  senti- 
ment of  subserviency  to  the  popular  will,  to  that  quintessential 
element  of  sovereignty  which  is  supposed  to  be  embodied  in 
•universal  suffrage,  which  has  been  the  most  enduring  and  the 
most  unfortunate  result  of  the  first  Revolution.  The  pohticians 
in  question  (with  exceptions,  doubtless,  but  these  were  few,) 
appeared  to  start  from  the  fixed  principle,  that  the  constitutional 
government  which  they  served  was  not  a  permanent  institution. 
The  right  of  every  man  to  an  equal  share  of  public  power,  the 
consequent  right  of  the  people  at  large  to  interfere  at  will  in  its 
own  affairs,  as  distinct  from  those  elective  bodies  which  at  best 
represented  but  a  fraction  of  it,— these  were  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines which  they  might  endeavour  to  keep  out  of  sight  at  times. 
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but  which,  whenever  pressed  on  tlieni  by  lojjical  force  as  ajiainst 
themselves,  or  needed  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  an  adver- 
-.irv,  they  were  too  ready  to  proclaim,  even  with  ostentation. 
Most  of  these  men  had  begun  public  life  with  high  popular  prin- 
ciples ;  and  it  was  their  constant  study  to  apologise  for  post- 
poning their  adoption.  Existing  institutions  were  merely  the 
type  of  things  that  were  to  be  ;  —  a  course  of  education,  through 
which  the  present  age  was  to  pass,  in  order  that  some  future 
one  might  come  into  full  enjoyment  of  the  abstract  rights  of 
humanity.  These  observations  of  course  apply  with  most  force 
to  those  who  governed  after  the  events  of  1830  had  brought 
more  prominently  forward  the  revolutionary  tenets  ;  but  tlioy 
hold  good  also  of  their  immediate  predecessors  under  the  Resto- 
ration. By  all  alike  the  people  were  constantly  treated  as  a 
minor  still  under  guardianship,  and  every  constitutional  check 
and  safeguard  but  as  a  device  for  the  necessary  prolongation  of 
his  minority.  Thus  they  had  the  double  and  fatally  inconsis- 
tent task  imposed  upon  them  of  constantly  fighting  anarchy  in 
the  streets  and  clubs,  constantly  extolling  the  principles  which 
lead   to  it  in  abstract  discussion.     '  Jc  ne  connais  rien  de  plus 

*  deplorable,'  says  M.  Guizot,  '  que  ces  pouvoirs  qui,  dans  la 

*  lutte  des  bons  et  mauvais  principcs,  des  bonnes  et   mauvaises 

*  passions,  plicnt  eux-memes  a  chaque  instant  le  genou  devant 

*  les  mauvais  principes  et  les  mauvaises  passions,  et  puis  ess  lient 

*  de  se  redresser  pour  combattre  leurs  exces.'  What  wonder  If 
the  people  of  France  never  heartily  embraced  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  their  legislators  and  governoi-s  themselves  appeared 
too  often  to  regard  as  a  mere  shift  and  make-believe  ? 

But  neither  had  these  statesmen,  in  general,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
any  distinct  apprehension  of  the  real  wants,  desires,  and  impulses 
of  that  very  people  whom  they  thus  deified  in  their  political 
theory.  Probably  at  no  time  was  there  so  great  a  gulph  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed  in  France,  so  little  mutual 
knowledge  of  what  both  so  much  required  to  know — each  other's 
real  character  —  as  under  the  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
very  ordinary  ties  of  special  interests,  —  those  of  feudal  attach- 
ment, nay,  of  common  neighbourhood  and  local  predilections, 
some  of  which  at  least  ought  to  connect  the  representatives  with 
the  represented, — were  scarcely  maintained,  and  seemed  thought 
of  little  account.  The  deputies  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to 
a  political  caste,  out  of  which  the  governing  few  emerged  by 
dint  of  parliamentary  or  court  interest.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
study,  too, — the  habit  of  reading  the  world  in  books,  not  in 
free  communication  with  its  inhabitants,  —  necessarily  rendered 
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the  notions  of  statesmen  taken  from  it  to  a  singular  extent  | 
vague  and  unreal.  Accustomed  to  turn  history  into  a  series 
of  party  romances,  they  carried  on  the  same  romances  in  their 
political  career :  the  only  real  flesh-and-blood  People  with  whom 
they  had  any  personal  acquaintance  at  all,  was  but  the  excitable, 
intelligent,  capricious  populace  of  Paris  and  other  large  cities, 
men  whose  language  they  could  in  some  degree  understand* 
and  who  could  understand  theirs  well  —  far  better  than  would 
be  the  case  with  similar  classes  in  our  own  country;  men 
easily  swayed  by  the  Press,  and  full  of  political  notions  a,nd 
impulses  derived  at  second-hand  from  books  or  talk,  but  with 
little  abiding  conviction.  The  real  Demos  of  France,— -the 
millions  of  her  agricultural  people,  who  live  altogether  without 
the  sphere  of  civic  and  literary  influences,. —  these  were,  we 
cannot  but  suspect,  little  less  strange  to  the  politicians  in  ques- 
tion than  Kabyles  or  Otaheitans. 

It  was,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  these  combined  causes,  —  the 
habit  of  flattering  the  sentiment  of  popular  supremacy,  the 
habit  of  mistaking  manifestations  of  opinion  by  a  small  and 
peculiar  class  for  those  of  the  People  itself,— that  France  mainly 
owed  that  fatal  exhibition  of  moral  weakness  and  political  igno- 
rance which  she  witnessed  in  the  crisis  of  February,  1848.  It 
is  of  little  avail  now,  when  the  leading  nation  of  Europe  has  en- 
tered on  another  and  not  less  ominous  stage  in  its  revolutionary 
march,  to  act  the  easy  part  of  censors  towards  the  parties  enve- 
loped in  that  most  pitiable  and  undignified  of  political  catas- 
trophes. All  that  is  to  our  present  purpose,  is  to  indicate  the 
particular  character  which  the  popular  outbreak  of  that  month 
derived  from  those  features  which  we  have  remarked  on  as 
characteristic  of  the  then  existing  government.  Never  was 
there  popular  insurrection  of  so  absolutely  unreal  and  factitious" 
a  kind.  Whatever  amount  of  bitterness  might  exist  between 
political  parties  in  the  governing  class,  there  existed,  as  far  as 
the  people  were  concerned,  not  the  remotest  sense  of  any  griev- 
ance such  as  ordinarily  stirs  the  blood  of  the  masses  —  not  even 
the  symptoms  of  one  of  those  popular  panics  which  sometimes 
exercise  an  equal  influence  with  real  grievances.  The  so-named 
*  people '  seemed  called  in  merely  like  the  supernumeraries  in  a 
theatrical  battle-  They  came  to  play  out  a  play  —  to  complete 
the  denouement  of  a  long  political  romance  —  for  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  witnessing  the  actual  representation  of  things  of  which 
the  narrative  had  been  their  favourite  reading —  as  Nero  burnt 
Kome  to  obtain  a  distinct  conception  of  the  sack  of  Troy. 

These  are  not  the  mere  impressions  of  foreign  observers:  wit- 
ness  the  following  remark   of  an  acute,  and  certainly  a  very 
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oDsiderate  thinker,  M,  dc  Sainte  Bcuvc:   speaking  of  the  in- 

iionce  of  the  theatre  on  the  public  nund,  he  says:  — 

'  In  the  scenes,  scandalous  or  grotesriue,  which  followed  tho 

\  clution  of  February,  what  is  it  that  we  have  most  frequently 

11?     The  repetition  in  the  streets  of  what  had  been  acted 

111   the   theatres.     The    public  Places   parodied   the    stage   in 

earnest "There   goes   my  history  of  the  Revolution," 

(il)sorved  a  historian,  as  he  saw  one  of  these  revolutionary 
parodies  defile  under  his  window.  Another  writer  might  have 
-aid,  with  equal  justice,  "  there  goes  my  drama!  "  One  thing 
lias  especially  struck  me  in  these  events,  astonishing  im  they 
arc,  and  little  as  I  am  disposed  to  underrate  their  imi)ortance 
ill  other  respects;  it  is,  above  all,  a  character  of  imitation, 
and  that  literary  imitation.  One  felt  that  the  phrase  had  prc- 
(1  ded  the  action.  In  ordinary  cases,  literature  and  the  stage 
take  possession  of  great  historiaxl  events,  in  order  to  celebrate 
them,  and  to  develope  their  meaning :  here  it  was  living  h.istory 
which  set  about  imitating  literature.'  {Causcrics  du  Limdi, 
'ol.i.  p.36.) 

Such  was  the  bewildering  anarchy  which  prevailed  no  less  in 
he  ideas  of  statesmen  than  in  the  details  of  government  —  such 
he  atmosphere  of  fiction  and  unreality  which  veiled  from  the  eyes 
)f  the  governing  classes  the  real  aspect  of  things,  when  the 
Demos  himself — so  long  invoked,  flattered,  and  appealed  to- 
il last  intervened  in  his  proper  person:  not  as  the  abstract 
areature  of  universal  intelligence  and  power  to  which  each  rea- 
mner  attributed  his  own  ideas;  nor  as  the  Red  Republican  of 
die  streets,  drilled  by  club  agitation,  parading  the  cities  in  j)ro- 
seesion,  or  dancing  round  trees  of  liberty;  but  in  the  form  of  six 
lillions  of  peasant  electors,  not  representing  but  actually  being 
ihe  bulk  of  a  great  agricultural  nation,  putting  by  with  utter 
Bisregard  the  various  theories  w^hich  were  j)rescribed  for  their 
Ificeptance  under  names  of  an  exclusive  and  class  popularity 
unknown  to  them,  and  demanding  merely  a  simple  and  a  strong 
government,  and  that  government  under  a  Buonaparte. 

That  the  desire  for  a  strong  government  was  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  the  movement  may  be  readily  admitted ;  but  it  would 
be  absurd  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth  which  pride  still 
causes  many  Frenchmen  to  reject,  that  the  mere  Buonapartist 
lement,  sheer  attachment  to  the  name  and  race,  had  a  great 
?hare  in  provoking  it  also.  How  far  this  attachment  may  be  a 
strong  and  al)iding  one,  future  days  will  show.  Enough  for  our 
present  purpose  that  it  spreads  very  widely  over  the  surface, 
whether  it  penetrates  far  below  it  or  not.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
very  far  stronger  than  those  ephemeral  and  second-hand  notions 
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which  make  up  the  changeable  creeds  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  tl 
mob.  It  is,  as  we  believe,  no  longer  wholly  or  chiefly  the  ol 
feverish  dream  of  national  glory,  the  heathen  worship  of  th 
conquering  Eagle;  not  that  these  are  extinct,  abundantl 
nourished  as  they  have  been  by  the  folly  of  statesmen  an 
writers,  keeping  alive  these  remembrances  as  an  ignoble  soun 
of  popularity  for  themselves.  But  at  the  present  day,  it  i 
probable  that  '  Buonapartism '  —  since  it  becomes  absolute! 
necessary  to  attempt  some  analysis  of  so  strange  a  nations 
faith  —  is  chiefly  composed  of  other  elements. 

There  is,  first  and  foremost,  that  pervading  sentiment  amom 
the  masses  of  attachment  to  a  name,  a  race,  or  an  institution 
which  for  want  of  a  better  term  w^e  caU  Loyalty.     The  wok 
has  indeed  acquired  a  kind  of  romantic  colour,  from  being  popu 
larly  employed  to  designate  only  a  particular  manifestation  o 
the   feeling ;    that   union   of  religious,  chivalric,  and  patriotic 
impulses  which  displays  itself  in  devoted  adherence  to  some  roya 
person  or  dynasty,  long  connected  Avith  the  history  and  institu 
tions  of  a  country.     But  this  is  neither  a  very  ordinary  notioi 
among  the  multitudes,  nor   an  ancient  one,  in  this  part  of  th( 
world  at  least.     It  is  the  production  of  comparatively  moden 
refinement,  and  a  peculiar  state  of  society.     The  classical  work 
knew  it  not.     Nor  did  the  feudal  world.     The  knights  of  Frois 
sart  had  no  loyalty.  In  this  sense.     Their  devotion  was  to  theii 
leader  in  the  field,  or  the  suzerain  of  whom  they  held,  not  to  theii 
country  and  piince.     French  and  English  chiefs  served  togethei 
indiscriminately  under  the  banner  of  Edward  the  Third.     Loy 
alty,  in  the  narrow  and  romantic  sense,  seems  to  have  been  is 
general  the  product  of  long  and  engrossing  national  struggles, 
carried  on  by  a  whole  people,  high  and  low,  under  one  standard 
Thus  it  arose  in  Spain  through  the  Moorish  wars,  in  Scotlam 
during  those  against  the  Edwards,  in  France  after  Agincourt 
while  in  England  it  hardly  existed  until  the  time  of  the  Tudorsi^. 
It  has  achieyed  great  things  in  later  times ;   but,  in  France  a^ 
all  events,  it  has  long  ceased  to   have  a  pervading  influence  J 
Vendean  Legitimism,  among  the  people,  has  for  some  time  beei^. 
an  exception  only  ;  the  bond  of  a  minority,  powerful  from  ze^jf 
and  self-devotion,  but  still  a  minority  and  not  a  considerable  oneJji: 
But  loyalty  in  the  wider  sense  is  not  extinct ;  no  great  nation X 
capable  of  high  impulses,  could  exist  without  it.     It  must  hav^i 
a  cause  and  a  symbol,  strange  and  even  grotesque  as  these  may.; 
appear  to  the  philosopher.     In  America,  it  may  be  the  Constitu-N 
tion;   in  Turkey,  the  banner  of  the  Prophet;  in  Russia,  the^: 
person  of  the  Czar  ;   but  some  rallying  point  the  will  and  hearty, 
of  the  people  will  have.     Now  in  France,  however  unpopular  '■ 
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ith  the  educated  part  of  tlic  public  this  truth  may  bo,  the  only 
yalty  left  is  Buonapartisin.  It  rests  on  the  original  and  re- 
nted will  and  choice  of  the  nation,  and  the  mass  of  a  nation 
iicly  and  slowly  abandons  what  it  has  once  deliberately 
;1K  d.  The  elevation  of  Napoleon,  which  history  deals  lightly 
lih  as  one  bygone  revolution  among  many  others,  lives  in 
iclf  memory  as  a  substantial  and  unrevoked  act  of  popular 
ivdcignty.  The  Emperor  may  have  forfeited  the  throne 
n  times  over  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  in  those  of  educated 
laiice,  but  not  in  theirs.  Their  oi)inion  was  never  asked. 
lu-  active  population  exhausted  by  war,  the  fields  cultivated 
V  old  men  and  by  women,  the  renmant  of  the  people  sub- 
iitied,  in  1814,  to  what  they  could  not  avert;  but  they  sub- 
liticd  under  silent  protest,  to  be  repeated  in  every  cottage  from 
no  generation  to  another.  The  young  Napoleon  was  to  them 
,liar  the  rretcnder  was  to  the  Highlanders,  the  living  repre- 
Liuative  of  an  injured  right.  They  did  not  oppose  intervening 
ynasties;  they  simply  ignored  them.  The  Bourbons  of  both 
"ranches  were'  the  sovereigns  of  the  army,  the  nobles,  the 
..althy,  the  cultivated,  the  place-holding  and  deputy-choosing 
,..1  tions  of  the  nation  :  not  theirs.  They  went  back  from  a 
a\  scut,  in  which  thev  took  little  share,  to  dwell  on  the  legends 
.f  I  heir  own  chosen  leader;  so  truly  did  the  triiest  French  poet 
ud  most  thorough  Frenchman  of  our  day  predict  that  — 

L'humble  toil  dans  cinquante  aus 
N'aura  plus  d'autre  histoire. 

The  charge  which  may  with  justice  be  brought  against  the 
common  people,'  says  Macaulay,  *  is,  not  that  they  are  incon- 
stant, but  that  they  almost  invariably  choose  their  favourites 
80  ill,  that  their  constancy  is  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue.' 

Such  were  their  sentiments  down  to  1848;  and  when  a 
icphew  of  the  Emperor,  personally  an  obscure  and  unregarded 
nan,  appealed  to  those  hidden  sympathies,  they  rose  almost 
simultaneously  at  his  bidding.  The  eight  million  votes  of  1852 
(nay  be  contested  en  masse,  or  scrutinised  in  detail,  by  those 
who  think  it  worth  their  while.  The  six  millions  of  1848  are 
an  undeniable  portent,  to  which  none  can  be  blind  but  those  who 
wilfully  close  their  eyes.  , 

It  would,  however,  not  be  reasonable,  ui  treatmg  of  Buona- 
partism,  to  regard  it  as  an  idle  sentiment  alone,  and  to  dis- 
regard its  original  cause  and  rationale.  The  peasantry  ot 
France  adopted  the  first  lievolution  heartily  ;  and  yet  were 
no  revolutionists.  Jac(iues  Bonhonnne  might  carry  a  pike, 
•wear  a  cockade,  and  sing  the  Marseillaise,  along  with  his  neigli- 
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bour  the  gamin  of  tlie  city ;  but  no  Republican  was  he,  except 
exactly  so  far  as  suited  the  interest  of  his  pocket,  whicTi  he  un- 
derstood a  great  deal  better  than  Necker  and  Cambon,  or  Mallet 
and  Divernois,  understood  it  for  hiui.  The  troubles  which 
ruined  the  towns,  enriched  for  awhile  the  country  districts.  To 
the  great  rustic  classes,  out  of  the  parts  which  immediately  suf- 
fered by  civil  war,  their  effect  was  an  enormous  rise  in  the  price 
of  agricultural  produce,  and  an  enormous  fall  in  the  price  of 
land.  Jacques  paid  his  taxes  in  assignats,  sold  his  produce  for 
silver,  stowed  it  away  in  the  thatch  of  his  cottage  to  form  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  was  ready  to  shout  for  any  govern- 
ment which  produced  such  advantageous  results.  But  they 
were  a  great  deal  too  good  to  last.  There  came  the  dread  of 
royalist  reaction  and  the  resumption  of  forfeited  property  on  the 
one  hand ;  of  agrarianism,  communism,  or  whatever  the  popular 
name  for  the  hobgoblin  may  be,  on  the  other.  There  came, 
too,  what  the  Buonapartist  Granler  de  Cassagnac  (in  his 
Histoire  du  Directoire)  has  brought  forward  more  distinctly 
than  most  writers  in  general,  the  actual  decay  of  the  instruments 
of  civilised  life  under  the  first  Republic;  the  ruin  of  roads, 
canals  and  rivers,  forests  and  buildings,  through  the  weakness  of 
the  central  and  destruction  of  the  local  authorities.  From  all 
this  the  First  Consul  saved  the  peasantry.  It  was  not  to  the 
Revolution,  which  gave  them  their  stake  in  the  land,  but  to  hira 
who  preserved  it,  that  they  chose  to  look  as  their  substantial 
benefactor ;  he  is  their  Pater  Patrias  still ;  and  it  is  from  his 
descendants  that  Jacques  vaguely  expected  protection  against 
priests  and  seigneurs,  who  (in  his  fancy)  might  one  day  reclaim 
his  property,  against  usurious  townsfolk  who  might  chicane  him 
out  of  it,  and  disciples  of  Louis  Blanc,  who  might  fraternally 
absorb  it. 

We  need  scarcely  dilate  on  this  last  cause,  which  renders  the 
very  name  of  Buonaparte  popular  in  France  —  namely,  the 
prevailing  dread  of  anarchy  and  socialism;  because  this  is  in 
fact  admitted  by  all,  and  is  the  main  motive  which  induced  the 
higher  classes  to  acquiesce  reluctantly  in  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower  to  support  it  more 
actively.  But  it  is  impossible  to  notice  this  subject  at  all, 
without  touching  on  the  unreasonable  and  wilful  incredulity 
with  which  Englishmen  in  general  are  too  apt  to  treat  this 
prevailing  apprehension  on  the  part  of  their  neighbours.  Be- 
cause we,  in  this  country,  are,  happily,  exempt  from  that  worst 
of  terrors  —  because  we  have  not  seen  our  streets  deluged  with 
blood,  nor  our  citizens  decimated  from  behind  barricades,  nor 
listened  to  the  dally  and  hourly  appeals  of  a  depraved  press  to 
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the  spirit  of  license  and  murder  —  wc  quietly  pronounce  the 
whole  a  delusion  and  a  bugbear,  alternately  'got  up'  l)y  j)ur- 
liamentary  majorities,  and  successful  usurj)ers,  for  tiicir  own 
private  purposes.  Those  whose  eyes  have  witnessed  the  inter- 
mittent but  inextinguishable  civil  war  of  Lyons,  the  bloody 
victory  of  Cavaignac,  the  sittings  of  the  Luxeinboiu-g,  the  return 
by  a  majority  of  Parisian  voters  of  men  j)ledged  to  the  '  rc- 
'  construction'  of  society,  judge  a  little  differently:  and  our 
English  views,  if  more  dispassionate,  are  certainly  founded  on  a 
much  less  familiar  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Sound  or  not,  how- 
ever, it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  the  sentiment  is  most  deeply 
rooted,  and  that  it  adds  peculiar  strength,  not  only  to  absolute 
government,  but  especially  to  a  government  sanctioned  by 
Duonapartist  recollections.  The  reason  for  which,  we  will  take 
from  no  partial  witness,  M.  Guizot.  It  is  this ;  that  all  otiier 
French  governments  since  the  first  Revolution  were  weak  against 
the  extreme  Republican  opinion,  by  whatever  name  it  may  for 
the  time  be  called,  because  they  all  tampered  with  it  and  gave 
way  to  it :  so  have  the  writers,  the  statesmen,  the  educated 
classes;  all,  save  Napoleon  alone. 

'  Je  pourrais  me  donner  le  plaisir  de  rappcler  ici  les  noins  et 

*  la  memoire  de  tant  de  pouvoirs  qui  sont  tombcs  honteusement, 

*  pour  s'etre  lachement  asservis  ou  pretes  aux  erreurs  et  aux 

*  passions  des  democraties  qu'ils  avaient  mission  de  gouverner. 

*  J'aime  mieux  citer  ceux  qui  ont  glorieusement  vecu  en  leur 

*  resistant La   France    democratique    doit   beaucoup   a 

*  I'Empereur  Napoleon.     II  lui  a  donne  deux  choses  d'un  prix 

*  immense :    au  dedans,  I'ordre   civil  solidement  constituc :    au 

*  dehors,    I'independance    nationale    fortement    appuyee    par    la 

*  gloire.     A-t-elle  jamais  eu   un   gouvernement    qui    I'ait    plus 

*  rudement  traitce,  qui  ait  montre  pour  les  idees  et  les  passions 

*  favorites  de  la  democratic  moins  de   complaisance  ?     Dans  le 

*  fond,  Napoleon  ne  s'est  preoccupe  que  de  relever  le  pouvoir, 

*  de  lui  rendre  les  conditions  de  sa  force  et  de  sa  grandeur 

*  II  a  cru  et  prouve  qu'on  pouvait  servir  et  gouverner  une  society 

*  democratique  sans  condescendre  a  tous  ses  pencliants  :  c'est  Id 

*  sa  grandeur.'  {^De  la  Democratic  en  France,  p.  26.  28.) 

Such  was  the  formidable  power  against  which  the  anomalous 
body  lately  called  the  Party  of  Order,  or  majority  of  the  Assem- 
bly, struggled ;  in  a  more  irregular  and  divided  manner  at  first, 
more  decidedly  afterwards  as  parties  assumed  a  more  distinct 
shape,  from  1848  to  1861.  The  conflict  is  too  recent,  the 
names  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  it  too  freshly  before  us, 
to  judge  of  it  impartially,  or  describe  it  without  reticences  and 
restraint. 
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more  forcibly  than  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  defeated 
party  refused  to  recognise,  with  which  they  now  refuse  to  re- 
cognise, the  real  strength,  and  the  real  claims,  of  the  conqueror. 
They  will  attribute  his  success  to  military  force;  to  fraud, 
perjury,  and  violence ;  to  Machiavelian  combinations ;  to  their 
own  weakness  and  divisions;  invent  any  solution,  in  short, 
rather  than  recognise  in  him  the  choice  of  the  nation.  Those 
whose  republican  principles  his  pre-eminence  shocked  —  those 
whose  personal  importance  it  wounded  —  those  who  had  formed 
too  just  an  idea  of  his  dangerous  character  and  unbounded 
ambition — all  who,  from  any  motive,  good  or  bad,  opposed  him, 
equally  closed  their  ears  against  the  popular  voice.  And  yet, 
the  real  main  spring  of  the  crisis  was  there.  Without  that  voice 
behind  him,  neither  military  force,  nor  party  intrigues,  however 
these  may  have  contributed  to  the  present  result,  could  have 
given  the  President  more  than  the  success  of  a  day.  It  is  idle 
to  deny  the  title  which  that  voice  confers,  regret  it  as  we  may. 
The  frame  of  government  must  needs  rest  on  some  foundation. 
That  foundation  cannot  be  the  opinion  which  sections  of  edu- 
cated people,  or  any  majority  of  educated  people,  or  the  street 
mob  of  Paris  in  an  hour  of  revolution,  may  entertain  of  the 
best  commonwealth.  In  a  country  where  every  political  insti- 
tution and  principle  has  been  swept  away  from  the  surface, 
laying  bare  the  fundamental  rock  itself,  no  such  foundation 
remains,  except  the  direct  choice  of  the  numerical  People. 
However  perilous  the  appeal  to  that  choice  may  be,  however 
fallacious  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  exercised,  still 
that  choice  is  law  for  the  time,  simply  because  there  is  no  other. 
Tlie  patriot  may  deplore  it,  protest  against  it,  resolutely  with- 
hold his  own  personal  adhesion  from  it;  but  deny  its  validity  he 
cannot.  Such  denial  is  not  merely  self-contradictory :  it  is,  in 
truth,  anarchical  in  its  consequences. 

We  say  this  in  no  disparagement  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
great  party,  greater  in  defeat  than  in  success,  to  which  we  have 
referred :  or  of  its  eminent  and  unfortunate  leaders.  Some 
future  time  will  do  more  justice,  not  only  to  their  motives  but 
to  their  conduct,  than  the  jealous  friends,  or  victorious  opponents, 
of  the  present  day.  Then  will  be  appreciated  the  gallant  stand 
which  they  made  against  anarchy,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
personal  interests  and  popularity  :  the  perseverance  with  which 
they  laboured  gradually  to  extirpate  those  passions  and  preju- 
dices which  opposed  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  sound 
principles — their  steady  maintenance,  with  some  fatal  exceptions, 
of  principles  of  international  right  abroad,  financial  credit  and 
^^S^l  justice  at  home — their  labour,  hoping  as  it  were  against 
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hope,  to  build  up  a  kind  of  negative  loyalty,  to  reconstruct  a 
disintegrated  society  with  the  mere   cement   of  the   '  love    of 

*  order,'  —  '  to  turn  lint  back  into  linen,'  if  wc  may  use  the 
vigorous  comparison  of  a  revolutionary  writer. 

But  it  will  not  be  denied,  at  tlu;  same  time,  that  they  went 
on  at  their  work  under  the  influence  of  deep  and  ruinous  delu- 
sions ;  not  only  the  delusions  of  the  time,  but  those  of  the  cIjish 
to  which  they  chiefly  belonged  —  the  fatal  ignorance  which 
besets  men  of  the  study,  the  drawing-room,  and  the  bureau,  as 
to  the  real  wants  and  feelings  of  the  outer  multitude.  Tiiey 
worked    on  honestly  at   constructing  some   kind  of  edifice  of 

*  Parliamentary  government,'  while  every  one  else  saw  clearly 
enough  that  even  if  there  had  been  no  Buonaparte  in  existence 
—  if  Sinbad  had  fairly  shaken  off  the  old  man,  instead  (tf  having 
just  lent  him  his  shoulders  for  a  second  ride,  —  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  which  they  were  themselves  the  creatures,  was  so 
framed  as  to  render  Parliamentary  Government  simply  impos- 
sible. In  their  dread  of  Socialism,  they  undoubtedly  had  the 
country  along  with  them ;  but  in  their  dealing  with  it,  in  their 
determination  to  stop  up  by  force  every  esca[)e  of  the  feelings  of 
the  classes  in  which  the  proscribed  opinions  prevailed,  to  make 
an  earthquake  of  every  public  meeting,  a  volcano  of  every  little 
co-operative  association,  they  at  once  irritated  the  oppressed, 
and  confirmed  the  multitude  in  the  notion  that  stronger  heads 
and  arms  than  theirs  were  needed  to  preserve  society  against  so 
ubiquitous  an  enemy.  Every  aspect  of  danger,  except  the  real 
and  pressing  one,  roused  their  imaginative  terrors.  They  lived 
in  constant  fear  of  conspiracies,  as  if  it  had  not  passed  into  a 
proverb  that  conspiracies  never  accomplish  any  substantive 
result  in  France ;  of  the  ambition  of  military  leaders,  as  if  it 
was  not  plainly  written  in  French  history,  tliat,  since  1789, 
with  the  one  great  exception,  no  military  man  has  ever  exer- 
cised the  slightest  political  influence  of  himself,  or  ever  con- 
trolled for  a  single  day  the  mai'ch  of  the  political  machine. 
But,  above  all,  they  wasted  their  time  and  their  strength,  not 
only  in  Parliamentary  contests,  but  in  mutual  hatred  and  detrac- 
tion, and  the  incessant  endeavour  to  pull  down  and  ruin  one 
another.  To  borrow  once  more  the  pen  of  Mallet,  speaking  of 
the  men  of  order  of  his  own  time,  — 

'  Cent  controverses  oiseuses  ou  insolubles  alimentaient  journellemont 
raniniosite ;  des  insenses  se  battaieiit,  ils  se  bixttent  encore  aujourd'hui 
avec  les  fers  qui  les  nieurtrisscnt.  Jamais  on  ne  pouvait  obtenir  d'cux 
la  moindre  politique  ;  le  bosoin  do  la  liaine  semblait  les  tourmcntcr ; 
ils  se  poursuivaient  jusque  dans  les  bras  de  leurs  assassins;  la  niort 
ni  les  cachots  ne  desarmaient  leurs  inimities :  chaque  section  du  parti 
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anathematisait  toutes  celles  qui  ne  se  rencontraient  pas  sur  sa  ligne 
geometrique  d'opinions ;  au  lieu  d'ajourner  leurs  debats,  au  lieu  de 
s'affermir  pres  du  gouiFre  sur  leurs  points  de  coincidence,  elles  s'achar- 
naient  a  defendre  les  questions  qui  les  separaient.'  {Considerations. 
See  Memoire,  vol.  i.  p.  370.) 

Thus  the  Party  of  Order  went  on,  fighting  with  shadows  when 
they  were  not  engaged  in  the  worse  occupation  of  fighting  with 
each  other,  until  the  tide  of  inevitable  ruin  had  swelled  so  high 
that  there  was  scarcely  time  to  do  more  than  note  and  signalise 
its  close  advance,  before  the  waves  had  swept  away  the  whole 
of  them,  with  the  futile  bulwarks  they  were  endeavouring  to 
rear. 

It  certainly  seemed  to  mere  lookers-on,  that  a  single  ruler, 
environed  with  all  the  strength  of  popular,  ecclesiastical,  and 
military  support,  arrayed  against  enemies  so  distracted  by 
internal  division,  and  so  greatly  miscalculating  their  own  influ- 
ence, had  the  game  sufficiently  in  his  hands  to  have  played  it 
out  with  ordinary  patience  and  determination.  Or,  if  this  were 
not  the  case  —  if,  owing  to  combinations  with  which  we  are 
here  imperfectly  acquainted,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  break 
out  of  the  paper  labyrinth  with  which  the  constitution  had  sur- 
rounded him  without  a  stroke  of  illegal  force,  it  seemed  that 
never  was  there  an  occasion  on  which  the  decisive  blow  might 
have  been  struck  with  a  smaller  amount  of  violence,  and  the  un- 
avoidable exhibition  of  brutal  force  more  easily  softened  and 
redeemed  by  concession  and  conciliation.  But  violence  begets 
violence,  and  one  daring  act  of  arbitrary  power  engenders  a 
succession  of  similar  violations  of  right.  Perhaps,  too,  we  are 
to  recognise  here  another  instance  of  the  operation  of  that  law 
by  which  the  Revolution  punishes  itself,  and  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  inveterate  habit  of  decrying  all  authority,  and 
exalting  conscience  —  that  is,  self-will  —  above  law,  has  mainly 
produced  the  cynical  disregard  shown  in  this  instance  even  of  the 
wretched  decencies  of  usurpation.  Certain  it  is,  at  all  events, 
that  history,  rich  as  it  is  in  similar  examples,  can  hardly  show 
a  more  startling  succession  of  blows,  not  directed  only  at  the 
ephemeral  institutions  which  subsisted  in  France,  but  against 
those  few  principles  of  right  and  order  which  had  enabled 
society  to  live  through  so  many  turbulent  years  —  not  against 
enemies  in  actual  conflict,  but  prostrate  and  reeling  in  impotence 
under  the  recent  Infliction.  Even  those  who  were  best  prepared 
for  a  change  so  long  predicted,  stood  aghast  at  its  accompani- 
ments —  at  the  absolute  silence  imposed  on  free  discussion,  the 
banishments  and  proscriptions,  the  invasion  of  social  and 
domestic  peace,  the  daringly  obtruded  substitution  of  the  indi- 
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vidual  will  of  the  master  tor  every  other  recognised  source  of 
authority. 

On  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  present  government  of 
France  we  have  touched  elsewhere  in  our  present  Number, 
and  intimated  our  expectation  that  its  excesses  arc  of  a  kind 
to  alarm  and  alienate  the  community ;  and  that  the  Frtmch 
army  is  not  likely  to  continue  Buonapartist  long  after  the 
body  of  the  French  people  shall  have  ceased  to  be  so.  Wo 
leave  for  the  present  this  ominous  subject,  and  have  neither 
space  nor  inclination  to  speculate  on  further  results,  either  as  to 
the  present  dangers  to  ourselves  which  these  French  movements 
assuredly  involve,  or  as  to  the  destiny  of  that  great  country 
itself.  Like  the  lady  who  declined  an  introduction  to  Cagli- 
ostro,  *  nous  ne  desirous  pas  connaitre  I'avenir  ;  il  ressemblc  trop 
*  au  passe.'  It  must  be  remembered  that  recent  occurrences  have 
only  shown  how  general  certain  sentiments  are  in  the  nation  — • 
not  how  deep  or  durable.  That  remains  to  be  proved.  There 
is  indeed  nothing  that  we  know  of  in  the  state  of  modem 
society  —  nothing  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  —  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  one  of  those  periods  of  Cassarism  prophesied  by 
M.  Romieu,  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  hastening  the  fulfilment 
of  his  prophecy  to  the  best  of  his  power — a  period  during  which 
the  government  of  the  country  might  possibly  pjvss,  for  years 
or  generations  to  come,  from  one  successful  master  of  the  army 
to  another.  But  assuredly  those  who  see  more  favourable  signs 
in  the  firmament  are  not  without  some  justification  for  their 
hopes.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  revolution  has  reached  its 
last  ordinary  phase ;  and  that  substantial  freedom  and  sound 
institutions  have  always  arisen,  so  far  as  history  shows,  from  the 
partial  decay  or  beating  down  of  despotism  —  never  from  the 
consolidation  of  anarchy.  Whatever  be  the  merits  of  demo- 
cracy in  itself,  it  never  yet  ripened  into  any  thing  better  than 
or  different  from  itself.  Its  end  has  been  uniformly  by  violence. 
Constitutional  government  has  grown  only  by  the  gradual  cur- 
tailment of  despotic,  never  of  popular  power.  And  to  that 
formula  we  are  still  old-fashioned  and  uninventive  enough  to 
look  as  the  best  calculated  for  modern  European  requirements. 
Except  for  those  who  are  juvenile  enough  to  indulge  in  Icarian 
speculations,  the  dull  old  science  of  politics  can  only  ring  its 
well-known  changes  on  the  established  forms  of  government 
which  have  alternately  prevailed  since  the  world  began.  These 
are  but  instruments;  yet  instruments  of  different  degrees  of 
force  and  aptitude  for  their  work ;  and  it  is  not  because  feeble 
or  impatient  hands  have  repeatedly  thrown  away  the  best  of 
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them,  that  we  should  believe  it  to  have  lost  its  virtues,  or  society 
to  have  become  ill  adapted  for  using  it. 

But  for  those  who  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  these  pages 
— the  literary  politicians  and  philosophers  of  France,  the  chiefs  of 
the  press  —  if  they  have  been  somewhat  rudely  awakened  from 
that  dream  of  playing  the  highest  part  in  political  life,  in  which 
they  indulged  with  more  or  less  of  reason  for  thirty  years,  we 
doubt  whether,  substantially,  this  last  change  of  all  has  reduced 
their  actual  influence  on  affairs  much  lower  than  before.  If  they 
are  objects  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  to  the  present  Government, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  their  sentiments  were  in  real  unison  with 
those  of  the  nation  before  that  Government  was  established, 
or  that  they  substantially  guided  it  during  the  last  three 
years  of  anarchy.  The  people  will  not  see  with  their  eyes,  or 
judge  of  the  condition  of  things  by  their  judgment.  In  their 
present  humour,  the  masses  are  not  to  be  moved  by  the  sup- 
posed loss  of  rights  and  institutions  —  institutions  which  they 
treated  only  with  contempt,  rights  which,  as  regards  the  edu- 
cated classes,  had  already  been  curtailed  to  the  narrowest 
limits  under  the  Republic,  and  the  loss  of  which  was  not  felt 
by  the  provincial  multitude  at  all.  Alas !  those  political  idol- 
atries, which  in  peaceful  times  we  are  apt  to  think  the  strongest, 
will  scarcely  hold  firm  against  the  most  temporary  pressure  of 
actual  fear.  Ask  the  peaceable  inhabitant  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  what  he  thinks,  just  now,  of  trial  by  jury  and  the  un- 
controlled liberty  of  the  press.  The  more  reason  why  those 
who  are  as  yet  unaffected  by  such  panic,  should  cling  to  them 
with  jealous  and  reverential  affection.  But  to  the  French  in 
general,  what  is  it  to  be  told  that  freedom  of  thought  is  pro- 
scribed, and  genius  silenced?  To  freedom  of  thought  they 
ascribe,  in  their  present  mood,  the  daily  insecurity  which  besets 
social  life  with  terrors :  and  when  the  national  genius  is  repre- 
sented, as  in  popular  parlance  it  is,  by  the  names  of  Hugo,  Sue, 
George  Sand,  and  the  like,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  the 
silencing  them  be  a  sin,  their  silence  at  least  would  be  regarded 
as  a  blessing  by  most  men  of  sound  taste  and  uncorrupted  moral 
sense. 

And  as  to  the  present  exclusion  of  men  of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual class  from  political  power,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
their  apparent  importance  under  the  late  Republic  was  illusory. 
If  the  dream  of  1 848  had  been  possible  to  be  realised  in  France, 
universal  suffrage  would  soon  have  shown  itself  no  less  jealous 
of  their  authority  than  military  sway  may  be.  The  ostracism 
of  the  populace  is  no  less  steadily  enforced  than  that  of  the 
most  suspicious  despotism  against  pre-eminent  genius  and  ability 
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of  this  class.  Men,  says  Clianifort,  arc  like  the  fiends  of  Milton, 
—  they  must  make  themselves  dwarfs,  before  they  Ciin  enter 
into  the  Pandemonium  of  politicjil  life  in  a  republic.  Even  in 
America  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  this  stamp  arc  all  but  sys- 
tematically excluded  from  high  public  office,  or  that,  at  best, 
she  recognises  only  a  single  Webster  among  a  wildcrne--s8  of 
Jacksons  and  Harrisons,  Taylors  and  Scotts.  And  they  must 
learn  perforce,  painful  as  the  truth  may  be,  that  conmianding 
talents,  especially  of  their  order,  arc  not  really  in  request,  or 
needed,  for  the  ordinary  work  either  of  democracy  or  autocracy. 
The  American  Union  does  not  the  less  advance  in  its  unpa- 
ralleled career  of  success  and  prosperity,  although  its  most 
eloquent,  most  accomplished,  and  noblest  spirits  remain  at  home, 
chafing  impotcntly  under  the  spell  which  bars  their  access  to 
the  place  which  they  claim  as  the  leaders  of  men.  Their  only 
substantial  prospect  of  political  importance  is  under  a  mixed 
Government ;  where  room  is  left,  even  by  the  mutual  opposition 
of  the  powerful  ranks  and  classes,  for  those  connected  with 
neither  to  make  way  to  eminence.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
causes,  yet  unrevealcd,  which  are  destined  to  break  up  the 
present  machine  of  French  Government,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  mere  disaffection,  or  indignation,  of  the  literary  class  will 
substantively  conduce  to  it.  Their  pens  will  be  ready  enough, 
when  the  time  comes,  to  pour  bitterness  into  the  wounds  of 
defeat,  and  add  vigour  to  the  spirit  of  reaction  ;  but  they  can- 
not render  themselves  necessary  to  the  country;  they  will  not 
of  themselves  disarm  the  hand  which  holds  the  sword,  or  turn 
back  the  current  of  the  popular  will. 


Art.  VIII.  —Roebuck's  History  of  the  Whirj  Party  of  1830. 
8vo.     London:   1852. 

THnE  literary  pursuits  of  authors,  the  literary  tastes  of  the 
public,  arc  very  far  indeed  from  following  any  invariable 
law.  On  the  contrary,  from  time  to  time,  they  suddenly  change 
their  course.  One  channel  becomes  choked  up  with  sand  and 
mud.  A  dry  ravine  is  filled  with  running  waters.  Valleys 
are  converted  into  lakes,  lakes  into  valleys.  Of  these  changes 
we  have  seen  remarkable  instances  in  our  own  times.  The 
days  of  Rogers,  Moore,  Byron,  Crabbe,  Camj)bell,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  Southey,  Keats,  and  Shelley,  seemed  to 
strew  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  flowers.  The  broad  lands 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  appeared  to  be  laid  down  in 
one  universal  garden.     Alas !  but  one  of  this  brilliant  group 
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now  survives.  Around  his  venerable  old  age  the  sympathies  of 
his  friends  and  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  public  cling, 
in  admiration  of  those  exquisite  verses,  and  the  scarcely  less 
exquisite  conversation,  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  refine 
our  taste.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  extraordinary  if  the 
poet  of  Memory  should  not  live  in  our  recollections ;  and 
although  his  great  literary  friends  and  associates  are  no  more, 
Rogers  may  still  feel  confident  that,  among  those  who  enjoyed 
his  society,  as  well  as  among  the  wider  circle  to  whom  his  poetry 
has  become  dear  and  familiar,  as  household  words,  there  exists, 
and  must  continue  to  exist,  a  lasting  sense  of  his  varied  accom- 
plishments, and  an  earnest  desire  for  his  happiness.  But  though 
poets  of  considerable  power  still  flourish  amongst  us,  we  fear 
that  the  enthusiastic  love  of  Poetry  has  declined.  Literature 
abhors  a  void,  and  in  our  later  days  our  library  tables  are  piled 
with  works  of  a  very  different  description.  We  witnessed  a 
large  development  of  metaphysical  philosophy,  partly  home 
grown,  under  the  safe  guidance  of  Dugald  =  Stewart,  Reid,  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  and  others.  "We  have  since  had  an  importation  of 
foreign  goods  from  the  transcendentalism  of  modern  Germany. 
A  heavy  landslip  has  filled  up  our  collections  with  weighty  spe- 
cimens of  political  economy ;  and,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  have  been  recalled 
to  life;  Augustine,  Chi7sostom,  and  Cyprian  lie  on  toilette 
tables  and  in  boudoirs,  where,  in  the  last  generation,  a  treatise 
'de  habitu  Virginum'  would  have  been  of  a  very  different 
kind. 

History  is  of  all  branches  of  literature  that  which  has  of  late 
years  most  usefully  advanced;  improving  in  character,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  as  it  has  extended.  Hallam  and  Macaulay 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  sculpture  and  the  painting  of 
history  ;  each  admirable,  though  contrasted  ;  the  one  having^the 
force,  truth,  and  gravity  of  the  Pensiero  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
the  other  the  fertHity,  beauty  of  design,  and  brilliancy  of'Xin- 
toret  and  Titian.  Grote  spreads  out  his  volumes  like  a  newly 
d^mterred  Athenian  relievo.  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Merivale 
afford  evidence  hovvr  scholars  can  unite  high  professional  pur- 
suits with  the  investigation  of  early  history.  We  lament  over 
Arnold,  too  soon  lost,  and  too  slowly  known  and  appreciated. 
1  he  professor's  chair  at  Oxford  could  never  have  been  more 
worthily  filled.  His  services  to  the  young  at  Rugby,  his  earnest 
piety  his  comprehensive  toleration,  his  undaunted  public  spirit, 
would  all  have  received  fresh  illustration  had  his  career  in 
the  university  he  so  affectionately  loved  been  prolonged  for 
the  benefit  ot  his  fellow  men.     May  the  labours  of  his  brother 
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professor  at  Cambridge  (Sir  James  Stephen)  lic  haiipily  con- 
tinued. Of  these  we  have  already  been  allowed  to  gather  the 
first  fruits.  To  men  who  remember  his  excellent  predt'ocsfior, 
"William  Smyth,  it  is  delightful  to  think  that  his  chair  is  now 
filled  by  one  who,  having  the  same  high  principles,  the  same 
eaniest  convictions,  the  same  genial  and  benevolent  love  for  his 
fellow  men,  combines  with  these  gifts,  industry  inexhaustible,  a 
wider  philosophy,  and  a  more  extended  experience. 

Among  the  many  paths  of  historical  pursuit  there  is  none 
more  exposed  to  difficulty  and  temptation  than  that  of  con- 
temporary narrative.  It  is  far,  indeed,  from  uniformly  true 
that  we  see  most  accurately  the  objects  which  arc  nearest.  The 
very  contrary  is  often  the  case.  We  see  but  a  part,  and  we  sec 
that  part  distorted.  Time  is,  in  many  instances,  a  most  powerful 
agent  in  discriminating  truth  from  falsehood.  It  acts  like  those 
filtering  cisterns  which  render  our  streams  purer  in  their  pro- 
gress than  at  their  source.  The  contemporary  historian,  if  he 
has  mixed  in  the  events  which  he  records,  if  he  has  associated 
with  the  statesmen  of  his  time,  can  hardly  free  himself  from  the 
passions  and  the  prejudices,  the  partialities  and  the  animosities, 
which  such  associations  engender.  Having  acted  as  a  partisan, 
he  can  hardly  avoid  writing  as  such.  There  are  events  which 
he  may  know  too  well,  there  are  others  of  which  he  can  know 
but  little.  Some  will  be  presented  to  his  eye  through  a  dis- 
coloured, or  a  distorting,  medium.  If  the  danger  to  the  writer 
of  contemporary  history  is  great,  the  dangers  to  posterity  may 
be  greater  still.  If  inaccuracies  enter  into  the  narrative,  pos- 
terity will  assume  that  what  is  not  contradicted  by  living  critics 
and  witnesses  ought  to  be  received.  Thus  errors  and  mistate- 
ments  are  transmitted  to  future  times  as  materials  for  history. 
The  exposure  of  such  defects,  is  a  duty  not  only  to  the  men 
and  to  the  political  parties  of  our  own  time,  but  to  those  who 
succeed  us.  On  this  account,  therefore,  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  notice  works  which  might  otherwise  be  allowed  to 
escape  observation. 

"VVe  took  up  Mr.  Roebuck's  '  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry 
*  of  1830'  with  curiosity  and  interest.  We  anticipated,  and 
desired  his  success.  He  possessed  some  important  qualifications 
for  the  task  he  undertook.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
engaged  in  parliamentary  life.  Gifted  with  acute  powers  of 
observation,  capable  of  close  reasoning,  familiar  with  genenil 
principles,  clear,  accurate,  and  idiomatic  in  his  diction,  with  an 
intellectual  courage  scorning  all  danger,  with  feelings  unbiassed 
by  any  very  warm  sympathies, —  with  a  love  of  independence, 
proclaimed  somewhat  too  ostentatiously,  he  seemed  ambitious 
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to  add  to  our  Parliamentary  gallery  a  miniature  likeness  of 
himself,  in  the  character  of  a  modern  Andrew  Marvel.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  advantages  we  have  described,  he  has  also  the 
credit  of  being  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
works  on  our  colonial  system,  a  work  which,  from  its  high 
literary  merit,  its  practical  wisdom,  and  the  calm  and  constitu- 
tional spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  is  deserving  of  more  notice 
than  it  has  as  yet  received. 

With  these  very  great  advantages  Mr.  Roebuck  has  unfor- 
tunately combined  habits  of  action  and  modes  of  thinking  which 
greatly  impair  his  usefulness,  both  as  a  speaker  and  a  writer. 
We  presume  that  it  must  be  with  a  view  of  displaying  his  per- 
fect impartiality,  that  he  has  used  the  privilege  of  judging  all 
men,  and  all  parties,  with  indiscriminating  severity  and  injustice. 
Plaintiff  or  prosecutor,  he  claims  to  appear  also  as  witness,  juror, 
and  judge ;  he  accuses,  tries,  condemns,  and  executes.  It  is  in 
this  last  function  that  he  manifestly  delights.  As  the  late 
Richard  Shiel  said  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  resembles  a  young  sur- 
geon in  a  school  of  anatomy,  who  is  nothing  without  a  human 
body  exposed  for  his  dissecting  knife.  To  him  all  wells  seem 
poisoned;  all  fruits  without  a  ripened  and  a  sunny  side.  He 
prefers  a  search  for  the  '  adder's  fork  and  tongue  of  dog,'  and 
the  other  defiling  elements  of  the  witches'  cauldron,  to  the  task 
of  wreathing  the  gathered  sweets  of  Enna  and  of  Psestum.  We 
cannot  say,  '  surgit  amari  aliquid  in  ipsis  floribus,'  for,  alas !  the 
bitter  is  abundant,  and  the  flowers  few !  He  wanders  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  finds  all  worse  than  baiTcn.  Where 
any  public  act  is  open  to  animadversion,  he  stigmatises  it  as  a 
wilful  crime.^  Where  it  has  been  productive  of  undeniable 
good,  he  attributes  it  to  motives  low  and  selfish.  Nothing  is 
allowed  to  escape  *  his  slashing  hook.'  We  remember  one  of 
the  '  unco  guid,'  who  seeing  a  group  of  beautiful  children  playing 
among  flowers,  hardly  sweeter  or  brighter  than  themselves,  de- 
scribed them  as  '  bubbling  fountains  of  iniquity.'  So  it  is  un- 
fortunately with  IVIr.  Roebuck.  Placed  as  a  modern  Simon,  on 
the  top  of  the  Monument,  we  doubt  whether  he  would  not 
consider  the  tide  of  human  life  which  flowed  beneath  him  rather 
as  candidates  for  the  gaol  or  the  hulks,  than  as  the  active,  in- 
dustrious,^ public-spirited,  and  home-loving  people  of  England. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  we  are  less  inclined  to  consider  Mr.  Roe- 
buck as  '  an  ill-natured  man,'  than  as  being  possessed  by  a  most 
*  ill-natured  muse.'  His  mission  would  seem  to  be,  by  his  own 
choice,  that  of  a  general  doomsman,  sent  forth  to  punish.  This 
he  docs  unflinchingly,  and  in  most  cases,  with  equal  readi- 
ness, on  all  whom  he  summons  before  him.     In  the  voluntary 
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enforcement  of  his  own  criminal  law,  within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, this  apparent  impartiality  adds  n;rcntly  to  the  ftjrce  and 
effect  of  his  sentences,  and  of  Jiis  punishments.  He  claims  to 
speak,  not  only  his  own  opinions,  but,  somewhat  i)rcsump- 
tuousiy,  those  of  the  people  of  Enijland.  He  assumes  jia  his 
motto,  '  Tu  quid  ci^o,  et  populus  mccum  dcsideret,  audi,'  but  he 
neither  refers  to  authority,  nor  ])rodu(;es  his  connnission. 

We  have  often  marvelled,  and  been  amused  in  witnessinjr  en- 
thusiastic Tory  cheers  excited  by  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Whigs, 
subside  at  once  into  angry  silence,  when  the  Minie  rifle  Of 
this  expert  marksman  was  suddenly  shifted,  and  directed  with 
deadly  aim,  against  the  Protectionist  ranks.  These  manoeuvres, 
however,  arc  not  works  of  wisdom,  but  political  tourx  dc  force. 
They  have  destroyed  the  usefidness  of  one  capal)le,  and,  we 
believe,  Avilling,  to  render  etlicient  services  to  his  country. 
They  deprive  him  of  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow  men,  exccjjt 
of  that  class  who  rejoice  in  the  sufferings  of  others.  We  regret 
this  result  for  the  sake  of  the  public ;  we  regret  it  for  the  sake 
of  Mr.  Roel)uck  himself. 

We  should  not  have  hazarded  these  accusations  lightly:  but 
their  justice  is  forced  upon  us  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  We  arc  compelled  to  dwell  upon  them, 
because,  if  substantiated,  it  must  be  evident  how  utterly  unfitted 
is  Mr.  Koebuck's  mind  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  a 
just  and  accurate  historian.  The  line  which  he  has  chalked  out, 
is  certainly  not  the  line  of  grace;  and  we  venture  to  suggest  to 
him  that  Vandyke  did  not  draw  '  with  a  pencil  of  gall,  on  a 
'  tablet  of  stone;'  nor  confine  his  studies  from  nature  to  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

We  shall  first  illustrate  our  observations  by  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Roebuck's  character  of  King  William  the  Fourth.  He  describes 
him  as  being  '  very  weak  and  very  false,  his  capacity  notoriously 
'contemptible;'  and  as  exhibiting  'the  trained  artifice  of  a 
'  mean  spirit.'    (Vol  i.  p.  9.) 

On  the  recal  of  Lord  Grey's  Government  in  1831,  he 
observes,    '  The   ^linistry  Avere  forced  upon  the  King,   much 

*  apalnst   his  inclination ;    he   was   glad    of  every  defeat    they 

*  encountered,  and  imj)atiently  awaited  an  opportunity  which 
'  might  permit  him  to  evince  his  dislike.  lie  was,  though  a 
'  weak  man,  yet  a  very  finished  dissembler,  and  succeeded  in 

*  making  some,  at  least,  of  his  ministers  l)elievc  that  they  enjoyed 
'  his  personal  favour,  when  they  were  the  objects  of  his  most 
'  inveterate  hate.'  ]Mr.  Roebuck  suggests,  that  the  secret  history 
of  the  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  the  ministers  of  the 
day,  and  their  correspondence  Avith  the  King.   !Mr.  Roebuck  seeks 

VOL.  XCV.    NO.  CXCIV.  M  M 
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to  obtain  further  credit  by  stating  that  '  The  documents  he  had 
'  seen  which  relate  more  immediately  to  the  King,  were  for  the 

*  most  part  letters  written  by  his  command,  and  at  his  dictation ; 

*  and  that  he  has  compared  letters  written  at  different  periods  and 

*  under  very  different  states  of  mind.'  What  authority  ]Mr. 
Roebuck  possesses,  and  how  he  can  have  obtained  access  to  confi- 
dential documents  which  could  scarcely  have  been  divulged  at 
present  without  impropriety,  he  does  not  condescend  to  explain ; 
but  in  the  conclusion  he  comes  to,  he  is  contradicted,  as  he  him- 
self admits,  by  Lord  Brougham,  to  whom  the  contents  of  these 
documents  cannot  fail  to  be  known.  Yet  we  are  called  upon  to 
believe  the  calumny  on  the  authority  of  one  ill-informed  of  the 
facts,  and  in  opposition  to  the  direct  testimony  of  a  principal 
actor.  Even  if  the  historian  and  the  Chancellor  of  William  the 
Fourth  had  equal  access  to  these  papers,  we  find  them  adopt  con- 
clusions utterly  contradictory  ;  for  '  Lord  Brougham,'  observes 
Mr.  Roebuck,  '  is  accustomed  to  describe  WilHam  the  Fourth  as 

*  frank,  just,  and  straight-forward.'  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
public  will  prefer  the  evidence  of  the  Minister  of  the  Sove- 
reign, to  the  very  ungenerous  imputations  of  the  philosopher 
of  Sheffield.  Diogenes  was  like  ^Ir.  Roebuck,  an  acute,  though 
as  we  suspect,  not  a  veryjpopular  philosopher  ;  but,  however  well 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  his  tub,  he  was  not  on  that 
account  likely  to  be  a  good  chronicler  of  the  Court  of  Alexander. 

He  proceeds  to  apply  the  judgment  thus  formed  to  the 
historical  facts  of  the  time.  He  states  (vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  that, 
'  from  the  commencement,  the  King  looked  with  great  dislike 

*  upon  the  mere  proposal  of  bringing  in  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
'  considered  the  measure  a  most  dangerous,  and  far  too  extensive 
'  a  change  :  and  nothing  but  ten'or  of  the  probable  consequence 
'  of  such  a  proceeding  prevented  him  putting  an  end  at  once  to 

*  the  whole  scheme  by  dismissing  the  Whig  Ministry.'  It  would 
require  all  Mr.  Roebuck's  ingenuity  to  reconcile  this  statement 
with  facts  which  he  himself  does  not  venture  to  conceal  or  to 
question.  The  King  willingly  accepted  the  basis  offered  by 
Lord  Grey,  on  the  formation  of  his  Government,  of  which  the 
comer-stone  was  Reform.  He  acquiesced  in  the  dissolution 
which  submitted  the  Reform  Bill  as  the  distinct  issue  to  be  tried 
by  the  people  of  England.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the 
Bill  itself  was  submitted  to  the  constituencies,  as  it  had  been 
akeady  to  Parliament.  Lord  Grey  did  not  seek  to  veil  his  in- 
tentions in  any  abstract  declarations.  Had  he  done  so,  how  his 
political  opponents  would  have  taunted  him ;  and  justly  too. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey's  Government  after  the 
success  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  amendment,  the  King  stipulated 
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with  his  expectant  Cabinet,  that  the  measure  of  Reform  should 
be  carried.     '  The  King,'  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  '  insisted 

*  that  some  extensive  system  (jf  Reform  (I  use   hiri  Majesty's 

*  own  words)  should  be  ])assed.'  The  lute  Lord  Asiiburton  ail- 
mitted  (vol.  ii.  p.  315.)  that  'to  recommend   the  King  not   to 

*  pass  a  Reform  Bill  would  be  advice   of  the  most   i)ernici()U8 

*  kind ;  and  the  individual  who  gave  it  would  be  justly  exposed 
« to  the  reprobation  of  the  House  and  of  the  Country.'  Nor  let 
it  be  imagined  that  this  pledge  was  intended  to  have  been  re- 
deemed by  some  trivial  or  inadequate  measure  ;  on  the  contrary, 
Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  moment  of  indiscreet  triumph  ex- 
pressed, with  imprudent  frankness,  that  it  would  be  the  desire 
of  his  friends  to  outbid  the  Whigs  in  the  popularity  market ; 
to  extend  the  basis  of  the  constituency,  and  to  maintain  house- 
hold suffrage.  We  shall  hereafter  show  how  this  stipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  King  led  to  the  refusal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  political  friends  to  join  the  proposed  Government.  This, 
and  the  general  disgust  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
strangled  the  embryo  Cabinet  in  its  birth.  It  was  thus  that  the 
firmness  and  resolution  of  William  the  Fourth,  led  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Lord  Grey's  Government,  and  to  the  success  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  the  hands  of  its  framers.  A  result  directly  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Roebuck's  insinuation.  He  is  driven  to  admit  the 
main  fact,  though  reluctantly  and  uncandidly.  '  The  King,'  he 
observes,  '  now  that  by  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  Lords 

*  had  sanctioned  the  principle  of  the  measure,  considered  himself 

*  bound  in  honour  to  effect  some  change  in  the  representative 

*  system.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  302.)  He  also  admits  the  ready  acquies- 
cence of  the  Duke  of  AVellington  in  this  principle,  when  the 
King  proposed  to  him  the  acceptance  of  office  on  the  condition 
of  carrying  a  measure  of  Reform. 

We  are  far  from  suggesting  that  the  late  King  was  a  distin- 
guished or  consistent  man.  He  had  been  ill-educated,  and  was 
ill-informed ;  but  he  was  frank  and  honest,  simple-hearted,  and 
faithful  to  early  friendships.  Neither  will  the  people  of  Eng- 
land readily  forget,  with  what  earnestness  he  adhered  to  a  strict 
economy,  avoiding  all  debt,  or  the  imposition  of  increased  burdens 
upon  his  people.  We  have  reason  to  know  how  cheerfully  he 
laid  aside  even  his  most  favourite  projects  when  informed  that 
they  would  render  necessary  an  application  for  new  Parliamen- 
tary grants.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  justly  and  liberally  dealt 
with  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  recognised  this  fact  in 
all  his  actions.  When  Buckingham  Palace  was  completed  he 
expressed  the  utmost  disinclination  to  occupy  it.     '  It  will  re- 

*  quire   an   enlarged    establisiiment,   it   will   entail    upon    me 
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*  increased  expense ;  I  have  never  applied  to  Parliament  for  new 

*  <Trants,  and  I  am  determined  that  my  INlinisters  shall  not  have 

*  to  do  so.'  Such  were  his  simple  words.  Viewing  his  character 
as  a  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  was  most 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  crisis  in  which  he  lived.  Had  any  one 
of  the  four  preceding  Sovereigns  been  on  the  throne  in  1830,  we 
doubt  whether  the  public  tranquillity  would  have  been  main- 
tained, or  the  Constitution  of  England  saved. 

We  may  be  permitted  here  to  insert  an  anecdote,  for  the 
truth  of  which  we  can  vouch,  and  which  is  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  the  late  King.  The  House  of  Commons  v/as  called 
upon  to  provide  funds  for  erecting  a  military  chapel,  in  the 
ueighbourhood  of  a  great  barrack.  In  recommendation  of  this 
vote,  it  had  been  urged  by  the  Government  that  the  same  accom- 
modation would  serve  not  only  for  the  troops,  but  also  for  the 
poor  of  the  vicinage.  The  vote  was  passed.  When  the  chapel 
was  completed,  the  spirit  of  military  martinetism  interposed. 
Applications  were  made  to  His  Majesty  to  reserve  the  use  of  the 
chapel  exclusively  for  the  military.  At  first,  the  King  agreed 
■with  the  military  objection.  He  \vas  assured  that  discipline 
would  be  endangered  if  the  proposed  arrangement  were  carried 
into  effect.  The  diocesan,  who  had  recommended  the  arrange- 
ment, w\as  appealed  to,  and  yielded  to  the  supposed  wish  of  the 
Sovereign.  But,  when  the  facts  were  fully  laid  before  the  King, 
he  cheerfully  and  unhesitatingly  reversed  his  first  decision,  aiTd 
approved  of  his  Ministers  for 'their  strict  adherence  to  their  Par- 
liamentary declaration,  as  well  as  to  their  sense  of  duty.  He 
kept  faith  with  his  people,  and  provided  a  place  of  worship  for 
the  poor. 

The  tomb  is  no  sufficient  protection  against  Mr.  Roebuck's 
aspersions.  Of  Sir  liobert  Peel,  he  states'^  that  in  opposing  the 
enfranchisement  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmino-ham.  in 
February,   1830,  he    acted    'with  that   fatal  perversity  which 

*  marked  his  whole  political  career.'  He  continues  his*  censure 
in  words  possibly  suggested  by  Mr.  Roebuck's  personal  self- 
knowledge.  He  informs  us  that  there  'seemed  to  be  some- 
'  thing  morbid  in  Peel's  temperament,  some  strange  twist  or 
'  peculiarity  which  enabled  him  to  derive  pleasure  from  the 
'  contemplation  of  a  dogged  resistance.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  223.)  In 
the  same  debate  he  characterises  Peel's  closing  observations  as 

*  an  instance  of  that  ostentatious  dexterity,  'that  transparent 

*  artifice  for  which  the  right  honourable  ^-entleman  has  gained 
'  an  unenviable  renown.  JVo  one  is  easily  persuaded  or  misled 
'by  It,  but  It  alarms  the  prudent  and  offends  the  honest.'  Mr. 
Huskisson  he  describes  as  giving  advice  '  worthy  of  a  crafty 
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'  ofHcial.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  214.)  To  Burke,  Slier'ulaii,  Ticrncy,  ami 
Ilwinilly,  he  applies  the  term  of  '  the  iiitelleetuul  Comlottieri  of 
■  the  Caveiulishs,  Howards,  and  Fitzwilliams.'  Does  Mr. 
'ilnobuck  reinenibcr  that  the  Condottieri  of  Italy  were  mer- 
r  ■iiarics  who  served  fur  i)ay  with  ecpial  wiHingness  on  either 
clde  of  a  question,  and  does  he  mean  to  apj)ly  this  stit^ma  to  the 
great  men  whom  he  has  }>rcsumed  to  eahunniate?  Many  years 
have  not  elapsed  since  we  heard  with  regret,  and  n(tt  without 
some  indignation,  the  reproaehes  directed  against  Mr.  Kochuek 
himself  as  paid  agent  to  the  Canadian  House  of  Assembly. 
But  after  the  attacks  which  lie  makes  upon  others,  it  goes  far 
to  prove  that  wc  were  wrong  when  we  contended  on  his  behalf. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  226.) 

On  an  occasion  when  Lord  John  llusscU  met  an  imputation 
of  partiality  and  unfairness  with  an  unqualified  and  indignant 
denial,  the  mode  in  which  the  fact  is  recorded  by  our  calm  and 
judicious  historian  is  as  follows :  — '  This  insolent  mode  of  getting 

*  rid  of  the  objection,  was  perhaps  the  best ;  it  was  short  and 

*  required  only,  on  the  part  of  him  who  adopted  it,  a  bold  face 
'  and  a  saucy  tongue.'  The  parliamentary  character  of  Loril  John 
Russell  is  described  sabse([uently  more  tnlly,  but  with  no  greater 
truth.  If  our  readers  have  failed  to  discover  a  resemblance  in 
the  miniature,  they  will  hardly  find  it  in  the  full-length  portrait. 

*  lie  has  no  [)retensions  to  the  rank  of  an  orator  :  without  origi- 
'  nality,  unaided  by  force  or  brilliancy,  mediocrity  is  the  best 
'  word  to  describe  his  intellect.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  242.)  To  Lord 
Althorp,  in  whose  integrity  and  honour  the  people  of  England 
placed  a  well  deserved  reliance,  he  attributes  an  '  iinworthi/ 
'  artifice''  introduced  into  his  financial  statement  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  House  of  Conmions.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  398.)  After 
exempting  Lords  Grey,  Brougham,  Pahnerston,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  from  this  censure,  he  describes  their  colleagues,  including 
Lords  Lansdowne,  Althorp,  Melbourne,  Holland,  and  Glenelg, 
as  '  persons  of  very  narrow  ability,  of  small  reputation  for 
'  talent,  and  without  influence  with  the  people  on  the  ground  of 
'  capacity,  or  earnest  popular  leaning.'  \^'\\\\  respect  to  the 
first  named  of  these  noblemen,  the  fittest  reply  to  ]Mr.  Koeiiuck 
is  the  eulogium  so  gracefully  pronounced  by  the  head  of  the 
present  Government,  in  which  Lord  Lansdowne's  public  services 
and  private  worth  are  eloquently  acknowledged,  and  where  his 
whole  life,  public  and  private,  without  reproach,  or  blot,  is  held 
u])  not  only  to  the  admiration,  but  as  an  example  to  that  house 
of  which  he  had  been  for  half  a  century  the  pride  and  ornament. 

He  ajjproachcs  the  character  of  Lord  Cirey  with  somewhat 
more  of  hesitation  and  reserve.     J)ut  still  in  the  words  of  the 
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Italian  proverb,  —  *  la  volpe  perde  il  pelo  ma  non  il  vizio,'  —  he 
ventures  a  sneer  pointed  even  against  that  great  man. 

This  proof  of  hardihood  is  daringly  given  in  relation  to 
Reform ;  the  subject  to  which  Lord  Grey  had  devoted  the  re- 
solute spirit  of  his  youth,  and  the  energetic  wisdom  of  his  later 
years.     We  quote  Mr.  Roebuck :  '  That  Reform,'  he  observes, 

*  which  was  to  be  the  great  measure  of  Lord  Grey's  policy,  and 

*  ministerial  victory,  he  mentioned  in  his  speech  in  October, 

*  1830,  in  a  slight  and  slighting  manner.     It  was  quickly  dis- 

*  missed  as  one  of  the  common  places  of  opposition  rhetoric ; 

*  obliged   to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  decoration  in   an  opposition 

*  speech,  but  about  which  no  one  was  solicitous  because  no  one 

*  believed  it  important  to  party  success.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  368.)  It 
is  thus  that  he  deals  with  the  great  father  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
If  any  answer  is  required,  which  we  doubt,  the  best  that  can  be 
given  is  in  the  short  but  expressive  declaration  of  Lord  Grey, 

*  What  I  have  professed  in  opposition,  in  office  I  mean  to  per- 

*  form.'  Never  was  an  engagement  more  nobly  fulfilled.  We 
refresh  our  readers,  and  ourselves,  with  the  following  picturesque, 
but  most  accurate  description  of  Lord  Grey's  defence  of  his 
great  measure.  We  can  ourselves  vouch  for  its  perfect  fidelity. 
It  is  written  with  all  the  eloquent  sensibility  of  a  woman,  com- 
bined with  the  truth  of  an  eye-witness.  '  His  conscience  calm 
'  and  clear,  his  judgment  settled,  his  knowledge  and  his  powers 

*  concentrated  in  his  measure,  he  could  maintain  his  stand  above 

*  the   passions  that  were  agitating  other  men.      And   he    did 

*  maintain  it  through  all  the  j^ersonal  fatigues   and    personal 

*  weariness  of  months.     Through  the  vacillation   of  the  King 

*  above  him,  and  the  raging  of  the  Peers  around  him,  and  the 

*  surging  of  the  mob  far  below   him,  for  which  he  was  made 

*  responsible,  he  preserved  an  unbroken,  yet  a  genial  calmness, 

*  which  made  observers  feel,  and  say,  that  among  the  various 
'  causes  of  emotion  of  the  time,  they  kncAV  nothing  so  moving  as 

*  the  greatness  of  Lord  Grey.'  {Harriet  Martineau's  History  of 
Thirty  Years'  Peace,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.) 

Though  Mr.  Roebuck  professes  strong  friendship  for  Lord 
Brougham,  and  claims  his  authority  in  a  manner,  we  suspect, 
somewhat  too  general,  for  we  observe  it  has  required  a  subse- 
quent apologetic  explanation,  his  habits  of  cynical  censure  are  so 
strongly  fused  into  his  intellectual  nature,  that  he  is  unable,  even 
in  this  case,  to  abstain.  He  does  not  scruple  to  attribute  to  his 
friend  direct  insincerity  and  artifice,  practised  in  fraud  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  simulating  a  desire  to  bring  forward  his 
motion  on  Reform,  when  resolved  not  to  do  so.  Pressed  for 
a  postponement  of  his  motion  by  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Roebuck 
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quotes  Mr.  Brougham  as  replying,  '  that  postponement  would 

*  be  contrary  to  hid  wishes,  and  feelings,  and  that  he  could  only 

*  do  s(i  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  House.'  Thu  historian 
proceeds    thus:  —  'Mr.  Brougham    ajjpeared    to    be,    what    is 

*  vulgarly  called,  beating   about   the  bush.       II'  he  meant  the 

*  House  to  believe  that  he,  if  permitted,  intended  to  proceed,  the 

*  whole  speech  was  an  artifice ;  as  it  is  certain  that  he  entered 

*  the  House  icith  a  Jixcd  detvrn^ination  not  to  proceed.^  (Vol.  i. 
p.  435.)  The  italics  arc  Mr.  Roebuck's.  Even  the  Parliamentary 
abilities  of  Lord  Brougham  are  slighted.      '  The;  style  of  Lord 

*  Brougham,  though   vigorous,  and  sometimes   hap[)y,   was   too 

*  often  diffuse,  loose,  and  cumbrous,  and  always  wanting  in  the 

*  exquisite  accuracy  and  simplicity  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.'  {\o\.  ii. 
p.  214.)  We  place  this  in  the  same  category  with  tne  late 
criticism  by  Sir  Robert  Heron,  and  the  information  he  gives 
us,  that  Mr.  Brougham  was  objected  to  as  leader  of  the  Whig 
party  from  '  his  want  of  readiness  in  debate  I '  In  another  case 
he  brings  a  more  serious  accusation  against  Lord  lirougham. 
He  asserts,  '  that  Lord  Brougham  had  said  in  the  Lords  that  in 

*  some    particulars    the   Reform    Bill    went    farther    than    he 

*  approved,  though  he   had  permitted  Lord  Grey  to  state  that 

*  the  Bill  had  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Cabinet.' 

This  mode  of  dealing  with  the  character  of  others,  and  some 
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be  termed  by  Mr.  Roebuck  flippant  and  arrogant  injustice.  A 
might  be  expected,  he  extends  its  application  to  whole  classes, 
and  sometimes,  ingeniously  enough,  contrives  to  wrest  the  autho- 
rity of  others,  to  give  weight  to  his  own  bitter  remarks.  Thus 
he  ingrafts  on  a  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  following 
observation :  — '  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  had  great  experi- 

*  ence  of  kings;  and  by  his  speech  on  the  death  of  George  IV., 

*  he  shows  that  he  has  a  mean  opinion  of  their  courtesy  and  their 
'  intellect.'  In  like  manner  he  disposes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  which  Mr.  Brougham  had  been  just  returned  as  Member 
for  Yorkshire:  — '  Of  the  character  of  the  House,  Mr.  Brougham 

*  had  a  very  contemptuous  opinion,  and  openly  expressed  it  — 
'  being,  indeed,  not  particularly  anxious  for  it  to  be  held  out  to 
'  the  world  as  much  deserving  of  admiration  and  respect.'  But 
it  is  mainly  upon  the  Whigs  that  ]SIr.  Roebuck  pours  out  the 
vials  of  his  wrath.  Among  them,  and  more  especially  their 
leaders,  he  can  find  nothing  that  is  right.  At  the  very  threshold 
he  commences  his  attack.  He  attributes  the  whole  influence 
possessed  by  the  Whigs  over  the  people  of  England  to  the 
Reform  Bill.!!  ^Thls  is  equally  absurd  and  unjust.  It  is  [)art  of 
Mr.  Roebuck's  system  to  exclude  the  past,  as  well  as  to  pervert 
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the  present ;  and  with  the  future  he  cares  not  to  meddle.  The 
power  of  the  Whigs  depended  upon  causes  long  antecedent  to 
our  times.  They  had  been  from  the  days  of  the  struggles  with 
the  Stuarts,  the  real  depositories  of  popular  right  and  of  consti- 
tutional freedom.  The  spirit  of  the  old  Puritans,  tempered  and 
adapted  to  later  and  better  times,  and  allied  with  other  popular 
influences,  rendered  them  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  when 
our  parliamentary  constitution  was  completed.  By  them  Marl- 
borough was  supported,  and  the  ambition  of  France  resisted  and 
crushed.  By  them  the  Hanoverian  succession  was  established 
and  maiutained.  By  them  the  liberties  of  England  were  de- 
fended against  the  Jacobite  Confederation  of  the  Universities, 
the  Church,  and  the  country  gentlemen.  By  them  the  advance- 
ment of  the  commercial  bodies  and  the  middle  classes  Avas  pro- 
moted. Neither  was  It  till  all  danger  of  a  disputed  succession 
had  passed  away,  that  the  Whigs  were  discarded  by  the  Crown, 
though  left  to  be  the  guardians  of  British  liberty.  In  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  their  exertions  were  still  devoted  to  national 
purjwses.  The  rights  of  our  American  colonies  found  among 
their  ranks  eloquent  advocates.  By  them  were  the  great  doc- 
trines of  religious  toleration  propounded  and  defended.  When 
the  outburst  of  French  Jacobinism  converted  our  foreign  policy 
into  a  question  of  misdirected  sympathy,  and  of  exaggerated 
alarm,  rather  than  of  wisdom  and  of  justice,  Mr.  Fox,  with  a 
lessened,  but  not  disheartened  body  of  friends,  still  maintained 
the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  Independence  of  nations  within  their 
own  limits,  and  the  right  of  each  to  select  its  own  form  of 
government,  and  to  remodel  its  own  institutions.  When  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  Invaded,  and  when,  by  INIr.  Pitt's  pro- 
secutions for  high  treason,  personal  liberty  was  rendered  in- 
secure, Mr.  Fox  in  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Erskine  In  Westminster 
Hall,  saved  our  ancient  laws  and  our  free  institutions.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  but  for  the  undaunted 
courage  and  spirit  of  the  Whigs,  as  fatal  a  change  might  have 
been  produced  in  the  Constitution  of  England  as  ever  Polignac 
meditated,  or  Schwartzenberg  achieved.  After  the  union  with 
Ireland,  the  conduct  of  the  Whig  party  was  equally  con- 
sistent and  honourable.  In  them  the  lloman  Catholics  found 
advocates,  not  only  zealous  and  disinterested,  but  proving  the 
earnestness  of  their  convictions  by  their  great  and  voluntary 
sacrifices.  The  rewards  of  ambition  were  more  than  once  within 
their  reach,  and  were  rejected.  The  cause  of  truth  and  of 
religious  liberty  was  preferred  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
Court  and  to  the  possession  of  power.  Nor  let  it  be  suggested 
that,  in  this  catalogue  of  noble  services,  we  are  to  attribute  any 
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(uic  event  to  a  desire  of  courtinpj  popular  favour  and  of  ob- 
1  Mining  tlic  applause  of  the  multitude.  The  contrary  wa^  the 
case.  Shippen  and  Wyndhain  were  p()j)ular  leaders  iu  iluir 
(lay.  It  was  long  before  the  House  of  Hanover  struck  root  in 
the  affections  of  the  Knglish  people;  the  traders  and  Protcst.uit 
I  )issenters  were  somewhat  despised,  as  the  old  Puritans  had 
liccn  by  the  Nobles  and  the  Cavaliers  ;  for  a  time  the  Aniericjui 
war  was  backed  by  the  ignorance  and  self-love  of  the  people ; 
the  cry  of  anti-Jacobinism  was  so  popular,  and  the  alarm  against 
French  revolutionary  principles  so  strong,  that  not  only  did  it 
pervade  the  whole  of  the  Tory  party,  but  it  produced  a  secession 
even  from^  the  AVhig  ranks.  To  maintain  in  1792  the  doctrines 
which  led  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  18."5(),  frankly  to  recognise 
tl^e  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  left  the  far  less  justi- 
fiable revolution  of  184.S  undisturbed,  and  which  have  pn^duccd 
our  contemptuous  neutrality  in  the  later  struggles,  was,  in  the 
days  of  our  lathers,  to  expose  men  to  loss  of  ])opularity,  loss  of 
political  influence,  forfeiture  of  power,  to  social  isolation,  and  t(j 
the  chance  of  a  j)rosccution  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney-(ieneraI. 
An  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Konian  Catholics  lost  many  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  could  rarely  gain  a  vote.  Such  are 
among  the  antecedents  of  the  Whig  p'arty,  which  Mr.  Koel)Uck 
will  not  condescend  to  notice,  and  which  constituted  the  real 
pedestal  upon  which  their  power  and  their  glory  rested.  We 
have  given  shortly  the  honourable  pedigree  of  the  Whigs.  To 
all  this  Mr.  Koebuck  and  a  few  of  his  friends,  choose  to  be 
blind,  or  affect  to  be  indifferent.  They  do  not  know  how  deeply 
seated  in  the  English  mind  are  the  traditions  of  the  past,  —  iu 

'  A  land  of  settled  government ; 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown  ; 
Where  freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent.' 

Mr.  Roebuck  ought  to  have  learned  that  grateful  feelings,  and 
wide-spreading  associations,  cannot  be  created  a^  simjtly,  :ind 
rapidly  as  his  Sheffield  constituents  can  grind  and  multiply 
knives  and  razors. 

We  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  examples  of  the  justice  and 
impartiality  with  which  Mr.  Ivoebuek  describes  the  conduct 
of  the  AVhigs  as  a  party.  '  If  they  are  liberal  sometimes  in 
*  opinion,'  he  observes,  '  it  is  because  it  so  suits  their  party  pur- 
'  i)0ses ;  if  they  adopt  a  new  idea,  it  is  for  the  same  imuie- 
'  diate  end.'  Here  we  perceive  that  the  merits  of  the  action  arc 
not  denied,  but  that  base  motives  are  suggested,  contrary  to  the 
facts  on  which  we  have  rested  our  last  argument.  We  have 
shown  that  measures  of  the  most  salutary  reform  have  been,  in 
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too  many  cases,  the  least  populai%  and  therefore  could  not  be 
undertaken  for  selfish  party  purposes.  When  Lord  John  E-ussell 
achieved  one  of  his  most  signal  triumphs,  and  compelled  an 
unwilling  Government  to  join  in  repealing  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts,  Mr.  Roebuck  thus  accounts  for  the  honourable 
struggle  of  the  Whigs: — '  The  Opposition  took  up  the  question 

*  gladly,  since  it  gave  them  the  means  of  annoying  an  admini- 

*  stration  deemed  peculiarly  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  pro- 

*  tecting  the  Church.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  67.) 

On  the  accession  of  William  IV.,  in  the  financial  arrangements 
recommended  for  the  new  monarch,  the  historian  imputes  to  the 
Whigs  a  desire  to  flatter  and  truckle  to  the  Crown.  This  will 
not  lightly  be  believed  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  party 
battle-field,  selected  by  the  Opposition,  was  the  Civil  List  of  the 
Sovereign.  But  he  prefers  a  more  special  bill  of  indictment  on 
this  imputed  delinquency: — 'The  Whigs,'  he  observes,  'feared 

*  and  contemned  the  people ;    and  amidst  the  most  vehement 

*  assaults  on  the  objects  of  Royal  favour,  they  watched  and  seized 

*  every  opportunity,  by  force  or  artifice,  to  win  their  way  to 

*  power.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  109.)     '  On  the  Catholic  Claims,  they  did 

*  not  quarrel  with  George  III.  because  his  bigotry  was  mis- 

*  chievous,  but  because  it  wounded  their  self-love.     The  great 

*  Whig  leaders  were  all  ready  to  forego  pressing  the  Catholic 

*  Claims,  provided  they  could  save  their  own  self-love  from 
*harm.'  (P.  110.) 

We  are  called  upon  to  dispose  of  the  charge  repeated,  though 
not  invented,  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Emancipation, 
of  the  Cause  of  the  Dissenters,  and  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
supposed  to  be  made  by  that  section  of  the  Whigs  who  joined 
Mr.  Canning.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  accession  to  power  of  this  great  man  was  objected  to 
by  his  Protestant  colleagues  on  the  ground  of  the  inevitable 
strength  which  his  promotion  must  give  to  the  cause  of  Eman- 
cipation. In.  this  hypothesis  the  Tories  were  right.  The  ap- 
pointment as  first  Minister  of  an  advocate  of  their  claims, 
second  only  to  Lord  Plunket  in  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
could  not  fail  to  add  to  the  moral  and  political  strength  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But  it  was  stated  at  the  time,  and  we  believe 
was  stated  truly,  that  George  the  Fourth  was  still  unprepared 
to  withdraw  his  dogged  resistance  to  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
Union  engagements.  Here  we  must  inquire  what  had  been  the 
progress  of  Mr.  Canning's  influence  with  the  King  on  other 
questions,  and  what  were  the  reasonable  expectations  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  were  entitled  to  form  in  respect  to  the  King's 
future  concessions  and  conduct  ?     On  Canning's  appointment1;o 
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tlio  Foreign  Office,  it  is  notorious  that  he  wa-s  an  ohject  of  inis- 
Irust  and  jealousy  to  his  Sovereign.  His  glorious  foreign  policy 
was  received  with  suspicion,  yet  how  soon  did  his  powers  (jf 
jM  rsuasion,  and  the  unrivalled  grace  and  attractions  t)f  iiis  mind, 
o\t  rcomc  these  difficulties.  Before  his  lamented  death,  the  King 
was  n(jtonly  reconciled  to  his  Secretary  of  State,  but  he  adopteil 
hi-  policy.  He  made  it  essentially  his  own.  lie  C(jnsidered  liiin- 
scif  to  be  as  intimately  united  to  the  foreign  negotiations  of  his 
time,  and  their  success,  as  with  the  charge  of  the  Scotch  Greys 
at  \Vaterloo.  We  believe  that  had  Mr.  Canning's  life  been  con- 
tinued, a  similar  triumph  would  have  attended  the  Catholic 
c|iic3tion.  Sure  we  arc,  that  had  a  contrary  result  been  foreseen, 
the  coalition  between  the  Whigs  and  Mr.  Canning  w(juld  never 
liavc  taken  place.  In  respect  to  Reform,  Mr.  Roebuck  advisedly 
oniits  all  mention  of  the  explanation  given  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
In  declaring  that  it  was  not  his  intention  at  that  period  to  bring 
forward  the  question,  he  avowed  his  motive.  During  several 
preceding  years,  not  one  single  petition  had  been  presenteil  to 
Parliament  in  fiivour  of  Reform.  Lord  John  Russell  judged 
wisely  that  the  agitation  of  the  question  by  an  independent 
member  (for  he  had  not  then  taken  office),  with  a  Govern- 
ment adverse  and  a  people  indifferent,  would  be  calculated 
to  retard,  rather  than  to  promote,  success.  On  these  groimds 
he  postjjoned  the  question.  With  respect  to  the  Relief  of  the 
Dissenters,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  Mr.  Huskisson  made  a 
just  statement  of  great  importance.  Though  favourable  to  that 
measure,  on  principle,  he  felt  reluctant  that  it  should  be  carried 
independently,  and  before  the  Catholic  claims.  He  felt  an  ap- 
prehension which  later  events  have  but  too  fully  justified  —  that 
otherwise  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  would  lose  supporters, 
and  might  possibly  have  to  struggle  with  new  opponents.  It 
has  been  among  some  classes  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  that 
the  settlement  of  many  questions,  important  to  religious  equality 
in  Ireland,  has  found  its  sternest  and  most  unbending  adver- 
saries. On  the  outcry  against  the  Endowment  of  Maynooth, 
and  the  Endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  the  burst 
of  intolerant,  if  not  intolerable  bigotry,  during  tho  last  Session, 
has  exploded  in  no  quarter  with  greater  violence,  than  among 
certain  classes  accustomed  to  inscribe  Civil  and  Religious 
Liberty  upon  their  banners.  The  postponement,  or  the  sus- 
pension, of  these  measures  on  the  accession  of  Canning  to  power, 
was  no  sacrifice  of  principle.  "Who,  let  us  ask,  complained 
that  Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  friends  joined  the  administration, 
and  saved  the  country  from  what  Lord  Althorp  descrii)cd  as 
*  Toryism  in  its  worst  shape  ?'    Was  it  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
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of  Ireland  ?  Xo  such  thin^.  Was  it  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
of  England?  They  were  silent.  AYas  it  the  English  Reformers? 
They,  who  had  not  presented  one  single  petition  to  Parliament, 
made  no  sign.  But  many  of  the  most  deadly  enemies  to  the  cause 
of  Koman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  together  with 
all  the  Tory  anti-reformers  were  the  men  who  declaimed  most 
loudly  against  this  short-lived  coalition.  This  appears  to  us  to 
dispose  of  an  accusation,  which  it  has  well  suited  Mr.  Roebuck's 
genius  to  have  revived. 

If  the  Whig  Party  was  such  as  we  have  described  it,  it  may 
fairly  be  askecl,  how  then  can  we  account  for  its  Aveakness  and 
its  ultimate  fall,  both  under  Lord  Melbourne,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  ?  This  subject  involves  general  principles  so  important 
as  to  deserve  a  separate  consideration.  To  answer  the  question 
we  have  put,  it  is  indispensable  to  revert  to  earlier  times.  The 
progress  of  the  Catholic  question,  more  especially  after  the 
accession  of  Canning  to  office,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Wellesley  and  Mr.  Plunket  to  Ireland,  led  to  a  new  and  ano- 
malous state  of  parties.  AVithin  the  Cabinet  itself  there  were 
acknowledged  to  exist  able  representatives  of  antagonistic  opi- 
nions, on  a  subject  of  the  most  vital  consequence.  Even  if  this 
had  not  produced  disunion  within  the  Government,  it  was  im- 
possible that  disunion  should  not  be  suspected.  It  was  not 
seendy  that  one  Secretary  of  State  should  reply  to  another, 
should  expose  the  fallacies  of  his  reasoning,  and  denounce  the 
dangers  consequent  upon  his  counsels.  The  publication  of  Lord 
Eldon's  correspondence  has  drawn  aside  the  veil,  and  exhibited 
the  suspicion  and  animosity  which  existed  on  both  sides.  The 
Opposition  soon  learned  to  recognise  in  Canning,  Huskisson,  Dud- 
ley, and  the  Grants,  the  associates  of  their  acknowledged  leaders. 
The  liberal  members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  their  turn,  rested  on  Whig 
support.  This  association  was,  we  believe,  formed  upon  honour- 
able grounds  on  both  sides.  On  all  commercial  and  on  many 
financial  questions  there  existed  an  identity  of  opinion.  The  idem 
sentire  de  republicd  was  infinitely  more  true  between  Lord  Lans- 
downe  and  Canning,  than  it  could  be  between  the  latter  and 
Lord  Eldon.  During  the  closing  years  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
Ministry,  His  Majesty's  op})osltion,  as  it  was  called,  enabled  Mr. 
Husklsson  to  commence  and  to  prosecute  that  brilliant  econo- 
mical career,  finally  wrought  out  to  its  completion  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1846.  The  more  effective  was  this  support  of  the  Whigs, 
the  greater  the  animosity  of  the  old  Tories  to  the  liberal  section 
of  the  Cabinet  which  accepted  it,  and  to  the  party  by  Avhom  it 
was  generously  given.  The  enthusiastic  reception  of  Canning's 
speech  upon  Portugal  by  the  Opposition,  inllamed  almost  to  mad- 
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the  passions  of  the  Tory  ji.irty.  They  considered  the  cheers 
•li  rang  round  the  House  as  })rt)ofs  of  the  .Tacohinism  of  the 

ign  Socrctai-y,  and  of  the  calculating  selfishness  of  the  Oj)- 
.  aion.  They  stigmatised  the  Foreign  Secretary  as  :i  Dciiio- 
('i;it,  and  the  Whigs  as  a  gang  of  sordid  place-hunters.  This 
Irrling  was  reciprocal  on  the  part" of  Canning's  friends.  I/ttud 
'I'.rior  alter  was  a  term  of  re|)roacli  applied  by  the  wit  of  Lord 
Dudley  to  the  man  he  most  despised.  Three  parties  were  thus 
iMiincd.  The  Government,  weak  within  itself,  retained  hut  a 
i\!iictant  support  among  its  own  adherents,  and  a(.'cc{)ted  a 
somewhat  ostentatious  protection  from  its  nominal  opponents. 
Canning's  coalition  with  the  Whigs,  and  the  secession  of  Peel 
and  the  Tory  leaders  completed  the  process.  The  resignation  or 
dismissal  of  ]Mr.  Iluskisson  and  his  friends  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, created  an  additional  party  in  the  House  of  Conuuons,  or 
rather  it  avowedly  severed  the  ministerial  battalion  under  dis- 
tinct leaders.  The  success  of  the  Catholic  Question  in  1829, 
finally  broke  up  the  Tory  party,  and  cut  the  Ilonse  of  Conmions 
into  four  distinct  sections.  The  result  is  described  by  a  high 
authority  in   the   following   words: — 'The  imbecility    of  the 

*  Duke  of  Wellington's  Government  during  the  Session  of  1830, 
'  would  have  been  ludicrous  if  lesser  interests  than  those  of  a 

*  nation  had  been  at  stake.     Xever  knowing  on  what  resistance 

*  to  reckon,  nor  on  what  support  to  depend,  they  took  the  chance 

*  of  the  House  from  night  to  night,  and  ventnred    upon    no 

*  measure  of  importance  in  the  utter  uncertainty  of  carrying  any.' 
{Quartcrhj  Revieiu.     Jan.  1831.) 

Shortly  before  this  period  another  sectional  subdivision  had 
taken  place  among  the  Whigs.  A  class,  unimportant  at  the 
first,  headed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Sir  Robert  AVilson, 
gradually  increased  in  numbers.  They  professed  but  a  doubt- 
ful allegiance  to  their  natural  leaders,  and  acknowledged  some 
scepticism  with  respect  to  their  traditional  faith.  The  extreme 
bitterness  of  political  rancour  was,  however,  chiefly  manifested 
by  the  old  Protestant  party,  who  vented  on  Peel  the  reproach 
o^  nusqumn  tufa  fides.  The  momentary  combination  between  dis- 
cordant elements,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  over- 
threw the  hero  of  Waterloo.  Althorp  and  IJankes,  Bncjgham 
and  AVetherell,  united  in  the  vote.  Lord  Grey's  Govern- 
ment was  formed.  He  did  not  dissolve  the  Parliament, 
though  it  might  have  been  a  party  convenience  to  do  so.  He 
laid  the  Keform  Bill  before  the  House  and  the  public,  and 
it  was  only  when  deserted  by  his  late  Tory  allies,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  constituencies.  His 
majority  was  triumphant,  and  for  the  first  time,  for  consider- 
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ably  more  than  ten  years,  the  House  of  Commons  resumed 
its  ancient  discipline, —  two  great  parties  contending  for  the 
mastery,  and  obeying  their  natural  leaders.  This  was  the  first 
strong  Government  which  had  existed  since  the  enthusiasm 
produced  by  the  Peace  of  1815.  But  after  the  success  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  very  strength  of  that  Government  consti- 
tuted its  weakness.     '  Lord  Grey's  Administration  was  strong 

*  in  political  character.     All  its  members  had  not  only  been 

*  liberal,  while  in  opposition,  but  consistent  for  a  long  course 

*  of  years  in  contending  for  the  precise  objects  which  they  now 

*  came  into  power  for  the  purpose  of  achieving.     They  were 

*  strong  in  this  popular  support  from  the  beginning;  this 
'strength   went  on  increasing  during  the   two  years  occupied 

*  in  the  Reform  struggle,  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  first  Re- 

*  foi'm  Parliament.  But  it  must,  as  every  member  of  the  Go- 
'  vernment  could  not  but  know,  end  in  weakness.  The  enthu- 
'  siasm   with  which   Ministers  were  regarded   could  not   last. 

*  Prom  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  it  must  subside,  and 

*  when  idolatry  has  once  begun  to   decline,  it  is  certain  that 

*  the  idol  will  be  found  but  clay.'  {^History  of  the  Thirty  Yeari 
Peace,  p.  37.)  New  party  schisms  were  the  consequence.  The 
Derby  Dilly  carried  oif  its  light  load  of  distinguished  inside 
passengers.  The  Radicals  crystallised  into  form  in  another 
quarter.  The  reforming  Ministers  were  described  as  lagging 
behind  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and  the  impatience  of  their 
late  submissive  and  applauding  supporters.  Discontent  arose, 
and  bitter  reproaches  were  pointed  against  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Althorp,  whose  services  were  undervalued,  and  who  were 
dealt  with  as  if  they  had  been  Tories  in  disguise.  This  was 
most  unjust.  Mr.  Roebuck  himself  seems  to  admit  even  as  a 
professed  Radical,  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  practicable  on  the 
part  of  a  Minister  to  satisfy  the  more  extreme  portion  of  his 
party.     He  observes :    '  The  statesman  to  be  useful  must  be 

*  powerful ;  and  in  a  Government  like  ours,  and  among  a  prac- 

*  tical  peo[  le  like  the  English,  the  safest  course  for  a  reforming 
'  Minister   is   never    to    be   before    his    age. '  .    .   .   *  Let  him 

*  religiously  abstain    from   appropriating  or  assenting    to    any 

*  novel  conception,  until  the  public  thoroughly  understands  and 

*  earnestly  adopts  it.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  19.)  This,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  judgment  of  an  ultra-liberal.  The  v/eakness  of  the 
later  Cabinets  of  Lords  Grey  and  Melbourne  was  produced  by 
the  discontent  of  popular  members,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
severance and  ability  displayed  in  building  up  the  Conservative 
party.  A  change  of  Administration  followed  in  1841  brought 
about  by  the  triumphant  majority  of  ninety-two,  which  restored 
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Sir  R.  Peel  to  power.  Here  a<i:iin,  us  in  the  first  llcform 
I'lrliament,  we  see  a  stroiif;  (irovermnent  and  a  united  Oppo- 
sition. In  both  instances  the  consccjuence  was  the  same  ;  wi.sc 
laws  were  carried,  and  an  effective  Achninistration  was  consti- 
tuted. This  state  of  thinf:^s  was  not  jierniitted  to  last.  'Die 
practical  wisdom  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  and  iiisdeej)  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  soon  convinced  him  thnt  he  nuist  abandon  thcntan- 
durd  under  which  he  had  assembled  his  troops,  and  nmst  ehanj^c 
the  battle-cry  which  had  cheered  them  on  to  victory.  He  dis- 
covered that,  whatever  was  said  to  the  contrary,  the  safety  of 
llnQ;land  was  more  important  than  the  good  will  of  the  Carlton 
C  lub.  A  new  exfoliation  of  party  took  place,  the  Protectionists 
quitted  the  Conservative  camp.  The  threshing  machine  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  and  the  scarifiers  of  Mr.  Disraeli  were  called 
into  action.  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Nisus 
and  Euryalus  of  former  contests,  were  now  found  on  opjwsite 
sides;  the  success  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  measures  depended 
exclusively  upon  the  support  of  those  whose  government  he 
had  overthrown ;  that  support  was  given,  and  he  triumphed. 
But  ministerial  weakness,  and  unnatural  alliances  followed. 
The  unnatural  coml)ination  between  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  united  as  they  were  in  action,  though 
differing  altogether  in  principle,  overthrew  the  sagacious 
Minister,  who  bad  established,  as  we  believe  for  ever,  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  trade.  The  Whigs  found  themselves  once  more 
in  power;  when  soon  the  fractional  subdivision  of  parties  recom- 
menced, and  the  consequent  weakness  of  the  Government  became 
but  too  apparent.  The  separation  between  the  Government 
and  Lord  Palmerston  completed  the  mischief.  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Whigs,  Radicals,  Irish 
Members,  the  friends  of  Peel,  the  followers  of  Lord  Derby,  all 
formed  separate  sections,  producing  a  scene  of  political  confusion 
unequalled  save  in  the  camp  of  Agramante,  and  ended  in  the 
downfall  of  the  late  Ministry. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  those  who  consider  consti- 
tutional weakness  a  disease  to  which  Whig  statesmen  are  alone 
liable.  Lord  Dudley's  description  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Govern- 
ment in  1819  : — '  The  present  Government  has  allowed  itself  to 

*  be  dragged  through  the  dirt  during  the  whole  Session.     For 

*  the  sake  of  the  Country,  as  well  as  for  its  own,  it  ought  to 

*  make  some  effort  to  raise  itself  from  the  state  of  discredit  and 
'  insignificance  into  which  it  has  fallen,  occasioned  not  so  much 

*  by  great  strength,  or  clear  justice  on  the  side  of  its  opponents, 

*  as  by  the  wavering  conduct  of  lazy,  capricious,  and  pragmatical 
'  friends ;  and  its  own  want  of  courage  in  not  proposing  the 
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*  alternative   of  a  more  vigorous  administration,  or  of  instant 

*  resignation.'  This  judgment  of  the  political  critic  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Lord  Liverpool  himself  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Eldon.     '  If  we  cannot  carry  what  we  have  proposed,  it  is  far 

*  better  for  the  country  that  we  should  cease  to  be  the  Govern- 
«  ment.  After  the  defeats  we  have  experienced  during  the  last 
'  Session  our  remaining  in  ofnce  is  a  positive  evil ;  it  confounds 

*  all  ideas  of  government  in  the  mind  of  man,  it  disgraces  us 
«  personally,  and  renders  us  less  capable  of  being  of  any  real 
'  tt-ervice  to  the  country.' 

We  have  given  this  sketch  of  the  causes  of  Parliamentary 
weakness  which  have  repeatedly  occurred  under  different  Cabi- 
nets. This  weakness  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  Prime 
Minister,  or  to  any  one  party  in  the  State.  It  existed  before, 
as  well  as  after,  the  Reform  Bill.  It  arose  from  the  break  up 
of  the  old  party  spirit.  It  has  affected  Lord  Liverpool,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lords  Grey  and  ^Melbourne,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  It  is  traceable  to  causes  un- 
connected with  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  and  is 
attributable  exclusively  to  the  v/ant  of  a  distinct  tie  of  party 
connexion,  and  a  recognition  of  party  allegiance.  We  believe 
in  the  benefits  and  in  the  necessity  of  political  party,  under  a 
constitutional  government.     '  Where  party  ends,  faction  is  sure 

*  to  begin,'  is  an  observation  both  old  and  true.  Small  knots 
of  independent  combatants  combine.  Though  without  any 
bond  of  common  principle,  they  are  thrown,  by  chance  or 
design,  into  occasional  union.  JMinister  after  minister  meets  his 
fate  by  'chance  medley';  or  the  decisions  and  votes  of  Parlia- 
ment are  set  aside  and  disi'egarded  by  the  public. 

Such  a  state  of  things  strikes  at  all  principles  of  stability  and 
permanence.  Under  its  influence,  it  is  easy  to  destroy,  difl&cult 
to  construct,  impossible  to  preserve.  To  this  cause,  and  not  to 
any  personal  errors  or  disqualifications  of  Whig  statesmen,  we 
must  in  justice  attribute  many  of  the  evils  made  matter  of  per- 
sonal reproach  by  Mr.  Roebuck  and  other  observers  of  his  school, 
who,  like  lago,  '  are  nothing  if  they  are  not  critical.'  We  have 
lavished  much  scorn  and  reproach  on  the  late  National  Assembly 
of  Fi-ance,  which  seemed  to  delight  in  rendering  all  things  im- 
possible. Let  us  review  our  own  proceedings  since  1830,  and 
we  may  perhaps  be  forced  to  admit  that  we  ourselves  are  not 
altogether  free  from  a  similar  reproach. 

The  importance  of  the  question  we  have  here  discussed,  not 
only  to  the  character  of  tlie  Whigs,  but  to  the  past,  present, 
and  future  interests  of  the  Country,  must  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
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the  length  of  our  digression.  We  now  return  to  Mr.  llocbuck, 
and  proceed  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  other  extra- 
ordinary misstatements  on  questions  vitally  connected  with  the 
Kefonu  Bill.  And  first  in  relation  to  the  memorable  dissolu- 
tion in  May,  1831.  The  history,  told  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  is  nearly 
as  amusing  as,  but  not  much  more  credible  than,  a  romance. 
To  an  inobservant  reader  it  would  almost  appear  tliat  this  reso- 
lution to  dissolve  Parliament  was  sudden,  an(l  undi'rtakcu  without 
due  deliberation;  or.  If  determined  on,  that  it  had  been  carofnlly 
concealed  by  the  Ministers  from  the  Sovereign.  This  is  a  change 
of  duplicity  and  want  of  candour  against  Lord  Grey  to  which 
the  courage  and  frankness  of  his  nature  are  a  sufficient  refutation, 
for  Mr.  Roebuck  admits  that  '  the  necessity  of  a  dissolution  had 

*  long  been  foreseen  and  decided  uj)on  by  the  Ministers.'  He, 
however,  suggests  that  *  the  King  had   not  been  persuaded  to 

*  consent  to  eo  bold  a  measure.'  Is  he  quite  certain  of  this? 
Does  It  not  consist  with  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  case  to 
assume  that  the  dissolution  had  been  already  consented  to, 
although  the  time  was  not,  as  It  could  not  have  been,  actually 
fixed?  It  was  necessarily  dependent  on  the  progress  of  parlia- 
mentary business.  We  now  insert  Mr.  Roebuck's  amusing 
narrative  :  — 

'  Now  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Administration  were  about  to  intrude 
themselves  into  tlie  royal  closet,  not  only  to  advise  a  dissolution,  but 
to  request  the  King,  on  this  very  day,  and  within  a  few  hours,  to  go 
down  and  put  an  end  to  his  Parliament  in  the  midst  of  the  Session, 
the  ordinary  business  yet  unfinished.  The  bolder  mind  of  the  Chan- 
cellor took  the  lead,  and  Lord  Grey  anxiously  solicited  liim  to  manage 
the  King  on  the  occasion.  So  soon  as  they  were  admitted,  the  Chan- 
cellor, with  some  circumlocution,  propounded  to  the  King  the  ob  ect 
of  the  interview.  The  startled  monarch  no  sooner  understood  the 
drift  of  the  Chancellor's  somewhat  periphrastic  statement,  than  he 
exclaimed  in  wonder  and  anger  against  the  very  idea  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. "  IIow  is  it  possible,  my  Lords,  that  I  can  after  tiiis  lashion 
"  repay  the  kindness  of  Parliament  to  the  Queen  and  myself?  They 
*'  have  just  granted  me  a  most  liberal  civil  Hst,  and  to  the  Queen  a 
"  splendid  annuity  in  case  she  survives  me."  The  Cliancellor  con- 
fessed that  they  had,  as  regarded  his  Majesty,  been  a  liberal  and  wise 
Parliament,  but  nevertheless,  their  further  existence  was  incompatible 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  Both  he  and  Lord  Grey 
strenuously  insisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  request,  and 
gave  his  Majesty  to  understand  that  this  advice  was  by  his  Ministers 
unanimously  resolved  on,  and  that  they  felt  themselves  unable  to  con- 
duct the  attairs  of  the  Country  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. This  statement  made  the  King  feel  that  a  general  resignation 
would  be  the  consequence  of  a  refusal  ;  of  this,  in  spite  of  his  secret 
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wishes,  he  was  at  the  moment  really  afraid,  and  therefore,  by  employing 
petty  excuses  and  suggesting  temporary  difficulties,  he  soon  began  ta 
show  that  he  was  about  to  yield.  "  But,  my  Lords,  nothing  is  prepared :, 
"  the  great  officers  of  state  are  not  summoned."  "  Pardon  me.  Sir," 
said  the  Chancellor,  bowing  with  profound  apparent  humility ;  "  we 
"  have  taken  the  great  liberty  of  giving  them  to  understand  that  your 
«'  Majesty  commanded  their  attendance."  "  But,  my  Lords,  the  crowu 
"  and  the  robes  and  other  things  needed  are  not  prepared."  "  Again  I 
"  most  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty's  pardon  for  my  boldness,"  said 
the  Chancellor;  "they  are  all  prepared  and  ready  —  the  proper 
"  officers  being  desired  to  attend  in  proper  form  and  time."  "  But, 
"  my  Lords,"  said  the  King,  reiterating  the  form  of  his  objection, 
"  you  know  the  thing  is  wholly  impossible ;  the  guards,  the  troops, 
"  have  had  no  orders,  and  cannot  be  ready  in  time."  This  objection 
was  in  reality  the  most  formidable  one.  The  orders  to  the  troops  on 
such  occasions  emanate  always  directly  from  the  King ;  no  person 
but  the  King  can,  in  truth,  command  them  for  that  service ;  and  as 
the  Prime  Minister  and  daring  Chancellor  well  knew  the  royal  sus- 
ceptibility on  such  matters,  they  were  in  no  slight  degree  anxious  as 
to  the  result.  The  Chancellor,  therefore,  with  some  real  hesitation, 
began  as  before :  "  Pardon  me.  Sir ;  we  know  how  bold  the  step  is 
"  that,  presuming  on  your  great  goodness,  and  your  anxious  desire 
"  for  the  safety  of  your  kingdom  and  happiness  of  your  people,  we 
"  have  presumed  to  take ;  /  have  given  orders,  a?id  the  troops  are 
"  readyT  The  King  started  in  serious  anger,  flamed  red  in  the  face, 
and  burst  forth  with,  "  What,  my  Lords,  have  you  dared  to  act  thus  ? 
"  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of.  You,  my  Lord  Chancellor, 
"  ought  to  know  that  such  an  act  is  treason — high  treason,  my  LordJ" 
"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "  I  do  know  it ;  and  nothing  but 
"  my  thorough  knowledge  of  your  Majesty's  goodness  —  of  your 
"  paternal  anxiety  for  the  good  of  your  people,  and  my  own  solemn 
"  belief  that  the  safety  of  the  State  depends  upon  this  day's  proceed* 
"  ings,  could  have  emboldened  me  to  the  performance  of  so  unusual 
"  and,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  so  improper  a  proceeding.  In  all 
"  humility  I  submit  myself  to  your  Majesty,  and  am  ready  in  my  own 
"  person  to  bear  all  the  blame  and  to  receive  all  the  punishment 
"  which  your  Majesty  may  deem  needful ;  but  I  again  entreat  your 
"  Majesty  to  listen  to  us,  and  to  follow  our  counsel;  and,  as  you  value 
"  the  security  of  your  crown  and  the  peace  of  your  realms,  to  yield  to 
"  our  most  earnest  solicitations."  After  some  further  expostulations 
by  both  his  Ministers,  the  King  cooled  down  and  consented.  Having 
consented,  he  became  anxious  that  everything  should  be  done  in  the 
proper  manner,  and  gave  minute  directions  respecting  the  ceremonial. 
The  speech  for  the  prorogation  was  prepared  in  the  Chancellor's 
pocket  :  to  this  he  agreed,  desired  that  every  body  might  punctually 
attend,  and  dismissed  his  Ministers  for  the  moment  with  something 
between  a  menace  and  a  joke  upon  the  audacity  of  their  proceeding.' 
{Roebuck,  vol.ii.  p.  148.) 

If  this  narrative  were  really  true,  never  was  there  so  great  a 
proof  that  le  vrai  rCest  pas  toujours   vraisemhlable.     It  would, 
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imlecd,  have  been  wonderful  if  Lord  Grey  liad,  at  such  a  crisig, 
consented  to  play  the  part  of  a  nonentity  —  not  only  allowing 
'  the  bolder  mind  of  the  Chaneellor  to  take  the  lead,' but  sinking, 
though  Fii-st  Minister,  into  utter  inaetion  and  insignificance. 
The  confession  imputed  to  Lord  Ikoughani,  of  his  exereisc  of 
military  functions,  '  /  liavc  (jivai  orders,  (iiid  the  troops  are 
'  ready/  the  charge  of  high  treason  brought  by  the  King  against 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  Ciiancellor 
in  the  accusation,  we  consider  as  necessarily  apocryphal.  The 
picture  drawn  by  the  })oet  Gray  of  the  scene  where 

'  The  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  tlie  brawls, 
'  And  seal  and  niac«is  danced  before  him,' 

sinks  into  nothing,  in  comparison  of  the  supposed  appearance  of 
Lord  Brougham  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  his  issue  of  orders  to 
Lord  Hill  and  the  colonel  of  the  Life  Guards  on  duty.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  i\Ir.  Roebuck  should  have  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  add  in  the  postscript  to  his  preface,  that  'things  which 

*  he  has  represented  as  passing  in  conference  or  conversation 

*  with  the  King,  are  accounts  which  he  found  floating  in  society,' 
and  arc  published  l»y  him  without  authority.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  this  should  have  been  so  found  floating,  for  it  has  no 
weight. 

A  narrative   of  the  same  transaction,   but  perfectly  incon- 
sistent with   the  above,  will  be  found  in  the  '  History  of  the 

*  Thirty  Years'  Peace.'  We  do  not  quote  the  statement  of  Miss 
Martineau  as  in  all  respects  accurate,  but  as  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  !Mr.  Roebuck's  romance.  The  interview  between 
the  King  and  his  Ministers  is  thus  described  :  — 

'  For  some  hours  there  appeared  little  chance  of  a  decision; 
'  but  at  length  the  perplexed  Sovereign  hegan  to  sec  his  way. 

*  He  was  yielding  —  had  yielded  —  but  with  strong  expressions 

*  of  reluctance,  when  that  reluctance  was  suddenly  changed 
'  into  alacrity  by  the  news  which  was  brought  him  of  the  tone 

*  used  in  the  House  of  Lords  about  the  impossibility  that  he 
'  would  actually  dissolve  Parliament,  undoubted  as  was  his  con- 

*  stitutional  power  to  do  so.  What !  did  they  dare  to  meddle 
^  with   his   prerogative  ?  the   King  exclaimed ;  he   woidd   pre- 

*  sently  show  them  what  he  could  and  would  do.  He  had  given 
'  his  promise,  and  now  he  would  lose  no  time ;  he  would  go 
'  instantly  —  that  very  moment  —  and  dissolve  Parliament  by 
'  his  own  voice.  "  As  soon  as  the  royal  carriages  could  be  got 
'  "  ready,"  his  Ministers  agreed.  *'  Never  mind  the  carriages; 
'"send  for  a  hackney  coach,"  replied  the  King  —  a  saying 
'  which  spread  over  the  kingdom,  and  much  enhanced  hie 
'  popularity  for  the  moment. 
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*  Lord  Durham  ran  down  to  the  Gjate,  and  found  but  one 

*  carriage  waiting — the  Lord  Chancellor's.     He  gave  orders  to 

*  drive  fast   to  Lord  Albemarle's,  the  Master   of  the  Horse. 

*  Lord  Albemarle  was  at  his  late  breakfast,  but  started  up  on 

*  the  entrance  of  Lord  Durham,  asking  what  was  the  matter. 
'  "  You  must  have  the  King's  carriages  ready  instantly."    "  The 

*  "  King's  carriages  !     Very  well ;  I  will  just  finish  my  break- 
*"fast."     "  Finish  your  breakfiist !     Not  you!     You  mustnot 

*  "  lose  a  moment.     The  King  ought  to  be  at  the   House." 
*"Lord  bless  me!    is  there   a  revolution?"      "Not    at   this 

*  "  moment ;  but  there  will  be  if  you  stay  to  finish  your  break- 

*  "  fast."     So  the  tea  and  roll  were  left,  and  the  royal  carriages 

*  drove  up  to  the  palace  in  an  incredibly  short  time.     The  King 

*  was  ready,  and  impatient,  and  walked  with  an  unusually  brisk 

*  step.     And  so  did  the  royal  horses,  in  their  passage  through 

*  the  streets,  as  was  observed  by  the  curious  and  anxious  gazers.' 
{Martineaii,  vol.  ii.  p.  34.) 

How  will  the  real  historian  of  after  times  deal  with  these 
conflicting  and  fanciful  statements  ?    We  earnestly  recommend 
him  to  disregard  them  both,  and  to  inquire  into  the    actual 
facts  of  the  case.     He  will  find  that  so  far  was  the  dissolution 
from  being  unforeseen,  it  had  been  made  the  subject  of  per- 
tinacious inquiry  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  though  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Althorp  felt  themselves  precluded,   on  consti- 
tutional grounds,  from  a  distinct  reply,  their  silence  and  a  few 
significant  words  dropped  in  debate,  sufficiently  betokened  their 
determination.  Lord  Wharncliffe,  too,  it  should  be  remembered, 
had  the  night  before  actually  given  notice  of  an  address  praying 
that  no  dissolution  should  take  place.     Not  only  members  of 
the  Government,  but  peers  in  Opposition,  exceeding  the  number 
of  one  hundred,  were  present  in  the  House  of  Peers,  at  two 
o'clock,  which  could  not  have  been  the    case   if  the  expected 
dissolution  had  not  been  matter  of  notoriety.     That  scene,  and 
the  corresponding  tumult  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  not  be 
readily  forgotten.     But  wonderful  as  those  events  were,  Mr. 
Roebuck's  narrative  is  still  more  astounding     It  is  a  marvellous 
demand   upon   our    credulity  to  imagine  that  the  King  alone 
had  been  left  in  the  dark,  until  that  miraculous  interview,  in 
which  Mr.  Roebuck  informs  us   that  Lord  Brougham  is  sup- 
posed to  have  admitted   having  acted  as   Sovereign,  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief,   and   as    Lord   Chamberlain;    concluding    by 
pleading  guilty  to  the  impeachment  preferred  by  the  King,  and 
passing  sentence  upon  himself  as  guilty  of  high  treason.    J'udico 
me  cremari. 

The  most  formidable  crisis,  in  the  progress  of  the  Reform 
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Bill,  was  produced  by  the  success  of  Lord  Lyndhurst'a  inutiou 
for  a  postponement  of  the  disfninchising  clauses.     This  was  car- 
ried by  a  niajority  of  thirty-Hve,  on  tlie  7th  of  May,  the  Bill 
having  been  read,  a  second  time,  by  a  majority  of  nine  only. 
It  was   indir^putable   evidence    that    the   Tory   opposition    pos- 
sessed the   power,   as   well   as   the  inclination,   to   deprive  the 
measure  of  all  its  efficiency.    The  contest  could  only  be  decided 
by  the   rejection  or  withdraw  al  of  the  Bill ;    in  other  words, 
by  an  ignominious  defeat ;  by  its  adoption,  mutilated  and  shorn 
of  its  due  proportittiis;  or  by  a  creation  of  peers  suHicient  to 
ensure  its  success.     The  latter  was  obviously  the  most  certain 
solution  of  the  difficulty ;  but  it  involved  putting  a  strain  on 
the  Constitution  which  it  was  impossible  to  view  without  appre- 
hension or,  we  might  almost  say,  without  awe.     It  could  only 
be  justified,  as  a  remedy,  in  an  extreme  case.      Such,  however, 
was  the  emergency  of  that  time.     The  King  had  twice  recom- 
mended the   measure   from  the  throne ;    the   people  had   been 
appealed  to ;  their  representatives,  speaking  the  popular  voice, 
had  passed  the  Bill  by  triumphant  majorities;  the  sujtport  of 
189  peers  had  been  given   to   the  Bill,  on  its  second  reading, 
affirming  the  principle.     If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  Bill 
were  allowed  to  be  defeated  by  a  majority  of  forty  or  fifty  i)eers, 
many  of  whom  had  no  great  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  nation, 
the  Government  of  England  became  an  oligarchy.     A  few  were 
permitted  to  exercise  an  unreasonable  control  over  the  other 
branches  of  the  Lcgislatiu'c,  and  over  the  w  hole  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.     They  undoubtedly  had  the  legal  right  to  do  so. 
But  are  there  not  many  cases  in  which  the  exercise  of  an  extreme 
right,  in  defiance  of  the  existence  of  co-ordinate  legislative  au- 
thority and  of  public  opinion,  must  become  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance, as  well  as  a  pressing  danger  ?     We  here  refer  to  the  previous 
acts  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  Commons,  not  as  authorities  to 
over-rule  the  conscientious  judgment  of  the  Peers,  but  as  evi- 
dence which  it  was  neither  wise  nor  prudent  to  disregard.     ^lay 
not  this  argument  be  applied  the  other  way  with  eijual  force  ?  — 
for  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  create  peers  was  as  incontestable, 
as  the  right  of  the  Peers  to  reject   the  Bill.     Test  the   s:ime 
principle  by  analogous  cases.     It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
Commons,  if  they  think   fit,   to  refuse  all  supplies.     It  is  the 
undoubted  right  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament  whenever, 
and  as  often  as,  it  appears  expedient.    It  is  the  [)rerogative  of  the 
Sovereign  to  refuse  assent  to  any  measure,  although  it  may  have 
passed  both   Houses  imanimously.       Yet  no  one  of  these  ex- 
treme  rights    can    be  capriciously  or   mischievously   exercised 
without  drawing  forth   from  our  Constitution  some  adequate 
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check  and  corrective.  This  is  theoretically  true ;  fortunately, 
the  good  sense  and  experience  of  the  English  people  preserve 
them  from  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  extreme  remedies  by  a 
prudent  forbearance  in  asserting  extreme  rights.  When  the 
latter  are  called  into  action,  the  exercise  of  the  former  becomes 
unavoidable.  Such  was  the  case  on  this  great  occasion ;  and 
Lord  Grey's  Government  acting  on  the  conviction,  sought 
from  the  Crown  a  power  of  creating  a  sufficient  number  of 
peers,  or,  as  an  alternative,  tendered  their  resignations,  which 
were  accepted. 

The  portion  of  the  history  on  which  we  now  enter  is  most 
important.  Some  of  the  details  are  either  unknown  to  Mr. 
Roebuck,  are  suppressed,  or  culpably  misrepresented,  by  him ; 
and  in  justice  to  the  character  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  well 
as  for  the  truth  of  history,  we  must  entreat  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  facts. 

The  creation  of  peers  was  no  new  subject  either  with  the  King, 
with  his  Ministers,  or  the  public.  In  May,  1832,  it  had  already 
been  for  four  months  considered  by  both  parties.  Mr.  Roebuck 
asserts — and  asserts,  we  believe,  on  correct  information  —  that 
the  necessity  of  such  a  step  '  had  been,  in  the  last  days  of  De- 
*cember,  1831,  constantly  under  discussion.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  226.) 
He  adds  that  '  Lord  Grey  was  authorised  by  his  colleagues,  on 

*  January  1.  1832,  to  propose  a  creation  of  at  least  ten  peers. 

*  This  was  done  on  the  3rd  January  ;  and  the  King  was  found  to 
'  be  no  longer  in  the  mood  of  absolute  refusal.  His  manner 
'  induced  Lord  Grey  to  believe  that  he  was  prepared  to  follow 
'  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  whatever  that  advice  might  be.' 
(P.  227.)  The  condition  of  such  a  creation;  the  parties  to  be 
selected ;  the  classes  from  which  they  were  to  be  taken,  were  ail 
considered,    and    were   put   down  in  writing.    (Note,  p.  227.) 

*  The  King,'  as  Mr.  Roebuck  informs  us,  '  preferred  doing  what 

*  was  necessary  at  once  to  proceeding  by  dribblets,  and  offered 

*  to  create  twenty-one  peers,  which  he  somewhat  hastily  as- 
'  sumed  loas  sufficient  to  carry  the  Bill'  Without  such  a  crea- 
tion we  have  seen  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried 
by  nine.  It  was  the  subsequent  adverse  majority  of  thirty-five 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  question  of 
creations. 

Had  Lord  Lyndhurst's  amendment  been  a  mere  question  of 
detail,  or  unimportant  in  its  consequence,  it  might  not  have 
been  wise  or  just  again  to  apply  to  the  Sovereign.  But  the 
Bill— more  than  the  Bill  itself  — was  at  stake.  An  inadequate 
Reform  neither  corresponding  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Crown,  nor  fulfilling  the  promises  of  the  Ministers,  nor  meeting 
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the  justice  of  the  case,  or  the  ritihtfiil  expectation  of  the  peopK', 
would  assuredly  liave  been  dangerous,  and  niij^ht  fiave  hccij  fatal. 
The  Ministers  were,  therefore,  wise  and  loyal  iu  tiicir  advice, 
and  were  bound  in  honour  to  tender,  as  an  alternative,  tlieir 
resignation. 

The  transactions  which  followed  are  but  imperfectly  known, 
the  most  material  is  wholly  unnoticed  by  Mr.  lloebuck.  They 
deserve  mention  as  historical  facts,  and  as  a  political  example. 
They  furnish,  also,  the  most  complete  refutation  of  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's pertinacious  efforts  to  degrade  the  Whig  leaders  by  im- 
putations of  vulgar  selfishness  and  low  ambition. 

On  Wednesday,  the  9th,  the  resignation  of  Lortl  Grey  and 
his  colleagues  was  announced  to  both  Houses.  On  the  10th, 
Lord  Ebrington  (the  present  K:irl  Fortescue)  gave  notice  of  an 
address  praying  the  King  to  call  to  his  councils  men  who  would 
support  and  carry  the  Keform  Hill.  Lord  Althorp  earnestly 
entreated  his  friend.  Lord  Ebrington,  to  withdraw  that  notice, 
as  being  likely  to  embarrass  the  new  Government,  whatever  it 
might  be.  The  motion  was,  however,  made  on  Friday,  the  lUh, 
and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighty. 

On  Saturday,  the  12th,  it  was  known  that  Lord  Lyndhurst 
had  been  engaged  in  the  political  function  of  negotiating  with 
various  parties  to  form  the  new  Government,  no  very  seemly 
office,  we  may  observe,  for  a  judge  of  the  land.  It  was  known 
that  the  King  had  required,  as  a  condition,  that  the  proposed 
Cabinet  should  carry  through  a  full  measure  of  Reform,  in  satis- 
faction of  what  the  King  considered  his  plighted  faith  to  the 
people.  Lord  Ellenborough  had  already  expressed  his  desire 
that  such  a  Bill  should  include  a  lower  franchise  than  had  been 
proposed  by  Lord  Grey.  It  was  known  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  absolutely,  and  most  honourably,  declined  any  participation 
in  a  project  so  extraordinary.  Parties  less  scrupulous  were  found 
among  those  whose  opposition  to  Reform  had  been  the  most 
uncompromising  and  acrimonious.  Had  Parliament  and  public 
opinion  permitted  it,  there  were  men  avowedly  prepared  for  this 
discreditable  duty.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Public  indignation 
rose  to  its  highest  pitch.  Men  the  least  eager  on  party  politics 
resented  as  an  insult,  this  outrage  on  public  morality.  To  defeat 
a  Government  on  the  score  of  the  fatal  results  anticij)ated  from 
their  measures,  and  then  to  undertake  to  support  and  to  carry 
the  very  measures  so  stigmatised,  was  too  much  for  endurance. 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th  a  meeting  of  the  Reform  jvarty 
took  place  at  Brooks's,  a  place  which  we  presume  Mr.  Roebuck 
must  consider  a  political  Pandemonium,  where  all  selfish  and 
interested  plots  are  conceived  and  brought  forth.     The  meeting 
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included  every  class  of  reformers.  The  utmost  excitement  pre- 
vailed. Lord  Ebrington  recommended  that  on  the  following 
day  a  motion  should  be  made  for  an  address  to  the  Crown,  de- 
claring want  of  confidence  in  the  inchoate  Cabinet.  In  the 
midst  of  the  cheers  and  acclamations  with  which  this  proposition 
was  received,  Lord  Althorp  rose.  He  told  his  assembled  friends 
that  he  no  longer  appeared  among  them  as  a  Minister  of. the 
Crown  —  that  as  such  he  could  not  have  felt  himself  justified 
in  endeavouring  to  check,  or  to  control  them ;  but  that  as 
Member  for  Northamptonshire,  when  out  of  oflSce,  they  had 
often  encouraged  him  to  oifer  his  advice ;  and  they  had  often 
kindly  followed  it.  He  entreated  them  to  do  so  in  the  great 
crisis  in  which  they  were  placed.  *  What  bond  unites  us  ? '  he 
added;  '  What  are  our  obvious  duties?     For  what  did  I  accept 

*  office  ?     For  what  have  I  abandoned  office  ?     To  carry  a  Re- 

*  form  Bill  for  the  people  of  England.     AYhether  we  have  the 

*  credit  and  happiness  of   carrying  that  measure  ourselves,  or 

*  whether  we  see  it  carried  by  others,  is  but  a  secondary  and  less 

*  important  question.     It  is  to  the  interests  of  England  that  we 

*  should  look,  whatever  moral  judgment  we  may  afterwards  pass 

*  on  our  successors.     Accept  the  Reform  Bill  from  any  hands. 

*  Take  no  step  that  can  endanger  its  success,  and  follow  my 

*  advice  in  not  adopting  the  extreme  measures  recommended.' 
Lord  Althorp's  wise  counsels  prevailed.  All  party  views  were 
abandoned ;  and  though  some  language  of  unexampled  violence 
was  used  by  another,  on  which  we  forbear  to  comment,  a  self- 
denying  and  generous  resolution  was  adopted,  and  was  adhered 
to.  We  do  not  pretend  to  repeat  the  very  words  used  by  Lord 
Althorp  on  this  occasion ;  but  we  know,  of  our  own  knowledge, 
that  the  statement  we  have  made  is  substantially  and  almost 
verbally  correct. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  further  results.  The  House 
met  on  Monday,  the  14th  May.  The  late  Alexander  Baring 
undertook  the  unenviable  task  of  defending  what  was  done  and 
meditated  by  the  new  Tory  reformers.  He  was  encountered 
by  what  was  the  very  opposite  of  '  a  concert  of  sweet  sounds.' 
He  was  disavowed  by  some,  and  the  embryo  Cabinet  was  dis- 
credited by  all,  more  especially  by  the  sincere  and  consistent 
anti-Reformers  at  his  own  side.  Sir  R.  Peel  expressed  an  un- 
qualified, though  cautious,  disapproval.  The  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  *  declared  the    intended   acceptance    of 

*  office '  to  be  one  *  of  the  most  fatal  violations  of  public  con- 

*  fidence  which  could  be  inflicted.'  Even  the  sedate  President 
of  the  Royal  Society  could  not  remain  silent ;  but,  in  the  name 
of  the  exact  sciences,  demonstrated  that  the  problem  proposed 
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was  insoluble.  The  indignant  eloquence  of  the  present  Lord 
Derby  had,  on  May  11.,  already  stijimatised  the  proceeding  in 
a  manner  the  most  vehement,  and  winch  deserves  to  be  recorded 
at  the  present  moment.     *  For  my  own  part,'  he  observed,  •  if 

*  those  who  now  profess  themselves  to  be  the  opponents  of  the 

*  Bill,  and  of  all  reform,  should  bring  forward  a  measure  of  etiual 

*  extent  and  efficacy  as  the  present,  1  shall  not  be  able  to  place 

*  confidence  in  them,  nor  do  I  believe  they  will  be  able  to  obtain 

*  confidence  out  of  doors.'  A  short  debate  of  three  or  four 
hours  determined  the  question.  Mr.  liaring  himself  suggested 
the  rccal  of  Lord  Grey,  and  admitted  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
submitting  to  the  Keform  Bill.  This  representation,  or  rather 
this  farce,  was  soon  over,  and  the  curtain  dropped.  Lord  Clrey 
was  reinstated,  and  the  power  of  creating  peers  was  granted  by 
the  Sovereign. 

But  at  this  point  commences  a  new  instance  of  Mr.  Koebuck'ri 
perverse  ingenuity,  exerted,  as  it  most  frequently  is,  to  degrade 
the  political  party  he  so  bitterly  hates,  but  of  which  he  assumes 
to  be  the  annalist.  Most  generally  Mr.  Koebuck  endeavours  to 
draw  an  invidious  distinction  between  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
his  colleagues.  We  need  not  add  that  this  is  done  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  latter.  No  exception  is  made  even  on  behalf  of  Lord 
Grey.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  Keform  Bill, 
he  states  (vol.  ii.  p.  225.),  '  Lord  Grey  saw  all  the  dangers  and 

*  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  he  trembled  before  them.     He  was 

*  kept  at  his  post,  and  his   courage  was  sustained  bi/  the  more 

*  active  and  resolute  mind  of  his  colleague  the  Chancellor.''  In 
what  we  now  proceed  to  notice,  the  pen  of  Mr.  Koebuck  attacks 
both  these  Whig  Ministers.  We  have  seen  that  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Lord  Grey  to  office,  the  King  granted  an  unrestricted 
permission  to  his  Ministers  to  create  peers.  Tiiis  was  given  in 
writing,  it  bears  date  ^lay  17.,  and  of  this  note  Mr.  Koebuck 
gives  what  purports  to  be  a  copy ;  but  as  he  states  tiiat  the 
original  note  is  lost,  we  cannot  help  doubting,  from  internal 
evidence,  the  verbal  accuracy  of  the  copy.  The  subsUince 
may  not  be  incorrect ;  but  when  a  document  very  similar  was 
read,  on  the  21st  May,  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Grey  denied  its  authenticity.  It  is,  however,  un- 
questionable that  the  engagement  was  made  by  the  King,  and  that 
the  knowledge  of  that  engagement,  followed  xx\)  by  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor's  letter,  produced  the  Tory  secession,  and  the  success  of 
the  Bill.  Lord  Altliorp  had  stated  distinctly  that  the  advice 
tendered  to  the  Sovereign  was  to  grant  to  his  Government  a 

*  power  of  creating  a  sufficient  lumiber  of  peers.'  The  same  fact, 
though  not  directly  stated,  was  admitted,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
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by  Lord  Grey.  The  copy  of  a  written  instrument,  purporting 
to  be  the  King's  promise,  is  printed  and  published.  To  com- 
plete the  whole  evidence,  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  '  Political 

*  Philosophy '  (vol.  iii.),  states  what  is  conclusive.     '  The  Go- 

*  vernment  of  which  I  formed  a  part,  carried  the  Reform  Bill, 

*  through  the  Lords,  by  the  power  which  his  late  Majesty  had 

*  conferred  upon  us  of  an  unlimited  creation  of  peers,  at  .any 

*  stage  of  the  measure.'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  per- 
missfon  was  reluctantly  wrung  from  the  King  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case ;  that  this  Royal  promise  was  known  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Peers ;  and  that  it  led  to  their  abandonment  of 
what  they  had  declared  to  be  a  positive  duty.*  Now  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  if  such  permission  had  not  been  given,  the  sug- 
gestion of  its  existence  would  have  been  a  downright  fraud,  and 
the  political  support  so  obtained,  would  have  been  obtained  under 
false  pretences.  Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the  King's  en- 
gagement to  be  proved,  but  coupling  it  with  the  insinuation  of 
Mr.  Roebuck,  that  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham  would  not 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  granted,  but  would 
have  preferred  to  a  creation  of  Peers  losing  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
entailing  on  the  country  all  the  calamities  of  its  rejection,  the 
imputation  thrown  upon  them  by  this  hypothesis^  amounts  to  a 
most  serious  accusation.  It  rests  upon  the  supposition  of  a  con- 
cealment of  the  truth  from  the  King,  and  from  Parliament,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  suggestion  of  falsehood  of  which  English 
gentlemen  are  incapable.  The  treachery  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  have  been  of  so  deep  a  character  as  to  merit  the 
scorn  and  indignation  of  contemporary  and  of  all  future  times. 

We  now  proceed  to  deal  more  closely  with  Mr.  Roebuck's 
statement.     '  It  is  clear,'  he  observes,  '  that  Lord  Grey  was  far 

•  from  satisfied  that  the  power  to  make  peers  was  sufficient  for 

*  his  purpose.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  335.)  This  is  directly  contradicted  by 
the  written  engagement  of  the  King,  on  which  Mr.  Roebuck  has 
relied.      It   is   also   contradicted   by   the   extract   from   Lord 

*  It  is  not  among  the  least  characteristic  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  in» 
credible  revelations  that  he  adopts  the  report  that  Sir  H.  Taylor,  who 
had  been  present  at  the  interview  with  the  King  and  his  First  Minis- 
ter, had  written  to  the  more  violent  of  the  Opposition  without  the 
knowledge,  certainly  of  Lord  Grey  or  the  Chancellor,  and  probably 
without  the  privity  of  the  King  ;  giving  a  history  of  what  had  passed 
and  the  fearful  result  of  the  interview.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  334.)  To  those 
who  know  the  chivalrous  sense  of  honour  which  influenced  Sir  H. 
Taylor  in  all  his  proceedings,  no  denial  of  this  imputation  is  now 
required.  The  whole  is  an  invention  we  are  confident.  Sir  H. 
Taylor  would  never  have  betrayed  trust. 
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Brougham'a  '  Political  Philosophy,'  which  wi-  have  quoted. 
But  he  proceeds,  '  It  is  not  certain  that  he  would  have  excr- 

*  cised  the   power  he   possessed,  had  the  0pi)O8ition   remained 

*  staunch.'    (lb.)     '  His  object  in  ol)taiuing  the  King's  promise 

*  was   to   terrify   the  Peers   into  secession,  and   not   to  gain  a 

*  majority  by  creation.'  {lb.)  If  Mr.  Roebuck's  intention  l.c  no 
more  than  to  suggest  that  Lord  Grey,  and  his  colleagues,  felt  the 
greatest  reluctance  in  resorting  to  a  special  creation  of  pcen^,  to 
carry  a  specific  measure,  he  merely  declares  an  obvious  and 
uncontested  truth.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  opinion  of  all  rationjil 
friends  of  the  Constitution ;  but  if  he  means  to  suggest  that  the 
framers  of  the  Reform  Bill,  responsible  tis  they  were  to  God 
tmd  to  their  country  for  its  success,  would  have  preferred  to  lose 
that  great  measure  rather  than  to  claim  from  the  King  a  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise,  this  we  wholly  disbelieve.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  a  dastardly  resolution  Mr.  Roebuck  describes 
would  have  been  as  follows:  — '  Had  the  Opposition  peers  stood 

*  firm,  and  had  Lord  Grey  retired,  without  having  exercised  the 

*  power  confided  to  him  by  the  King,  the  Whig  party  would 
'  at  once,  and  for  ever,  have  been  set  aside.     A  bolder  race  of 

*  politicians  would  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  people  ;  civil  war 

*  would  have  been  dared,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  probably  the 
'  Throne  itself,  would  have  been  swept  away  in  the  tempest 

*  that  would  then  have  been  raised.'  (P.  336.)  How  Mr.  Roe- 
buck can  believe  that  any  men  would  incur  this  disgrace,  en- 
danger their  country,  betray  their  King,  and  voluntarily  destroy 
their  own  party  power,  is  miraculous.  Yet  he  seeks  to  impress 
his  readers  with  a  conviction  that  such  was  the  absolute  truth. 
This  will  appear  from  the  following  extract:  —  *  Fortunately 
'  for  the  fame  of  Lord  Grey  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  —  fortu- 
'  nately  for  the  happiness  of  England  —  the  practical  good  sense 
'  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington   extricated  the  nation   from  the 

*  terrible  difficulty  into  which  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Ad- 

*  ministration  had  brought  it.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  336.)  That  Lord  Grey 
should  have  endangered  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  have  carried  it,  is  a  new  discovery.  We  recommend 
to  Mr.  Roebuck's  ingenuity  the  question  whether  it  is  not  tis 
true  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  military  errors  at  Waterloo 
were  repaired,  and  the  battle  won,  by  Joseph  Hume? 

Such  is  the  unjust  and  offensive  charge  advanced  by  Mr. 
Roebuck,  and  he  attemi)ts  to  support  it  by  a  reference  given  in 
a  note  to  two  printed  works  of  Lord  Brougham.  He  prudently 
abstains  from  extracting  the  portions  of  those  works  on  which  he 
relies.  We  have  consulted  them  carefully,  and  must  say  that 
never  was  such  a  superstructure  raised  upon  so  narrow  a  founda- 
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tion  as  that  relied  on  by  Mr.  Roebuck.     In  his  '  Political  Philo- 

*  sophy,'  Lord  Brougham,  after  stating  the  power  granted  by 
the  Crown  to  Lord  Grey  for  an  unlimited  creation  of  peers, 
adds,  *  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Constitution  that  the  patriotism 

*  of  the  Peers  prevented  us  from  having  recourse  to  a  measure 

*  so  full  of  peril.     I  have  always  regarded  it  as  the  greatest 

*  escape  I  ever  made  in  the  whole  course  of  my  public  life.' 
Can  any  one  doubt  from  this  extract  that  so  far  is  it  from  im- 
plying a  resolution  of  the  Ministers  not  to  make  peers,  we  are 
bound,  from  Lord  Brougham's  words,  to  infer  a  determination 
to  create  them,  if  absolutely  necessary  ?  It  is  quite  true,  that 
in  writing,  after  an  interval  of  twelve  years.  Lord  Brougham 
adds,  *  I  have  often  since  asked  myself  the  question,  whether, 

*  if  no  secession  had  taken  place,  and  the  Peers  had  persisted  in 
'  really  opposing  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Bill,  we 

*  should  have  had  recourse  to  the  perilous  creation.  ...  I  can- 

*  not  with  any  confidence  answer  in  the  affirmative.'  But  Lord 
Brougham  proceeds :  —  ' When  I  went  down  to  Windsor  with 

*  Lord  Grey  I  had  a  list  of  eighty  creations,  founded  on  the 

*  principle  of  making  the  least  permanent  addition  to  the  House. 

*  I  had  a  strong  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  the  case.'  If  at  that 
time  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham  had  entertained  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  power  they  asked  for,  and  obtained,  would,  if 
it  had  been  necessary,  been  bravely,  though  reluctantly,  exer- 
cised, never  was  so  gross  a  piece  of  mummery  as  this  interview 
with  the  King — never  a  more  unpardonable  case  of  political  im- 
posture. They  would  have  deceived  their  Sovereign  with  the 
view  of  deceiving  Parliament,  and,  if  that  deception  failed,  with 
the  view  of  ultimately  betraying  the  people  of  England.  We 
revert  to  Lord  Brougham.     '  But  such  was  my  sense  of  the 

*  dreadful  consequences  of  the  act,  that  I  much  question  whether 

*  I  should  not  have  preferred  running  the  risk  of  confusion  that 

*  attended  the  loss  of  the  Bill  as  it  then  stood.  I  had  a  strong  im- 
'  pression  on  my  mind  that  my  illustrious  friend  would  have  more 
'  than  met  me  halfway.'  Now  what  can  be  deduced  from  this 
extract  more  than  the  existence  of  speculative  doubts  in  the  mind 
of  Lord  Brougham  in  respect  to  the  course  he  might  have  taken 
in  a  certain  contingency  twelve  years  antecedent?  In  this  rela- 
tion, he  only  suggests  an  impression  that  Lord  Grey  would  have 
been  ready  to  meet  him,  *  more  than  half  way.'  With  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  Lord  Grey,  he  adds,  what  is  far  indeed  from  con- 
trming  Mr.  Roebuck's  insinuation,  '  My  opinion  of  Lord  Grey's 
extreme  'repugnance  to  the  measure  on  which  we  felt  we  were 

*  forced,  has  been  confirmed  since  he  read  this  passage.'  Can  any 
one  believe  that  a  measure  on  which  the  parties  were  determined 
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not  to  act,  could  be  described  as  the  course  *  on  vhirh  thnj  irm- 
\forced'  But  Mr.  Roebuck  has  had  tlic  iniprudotice  to  refer, 
in  confirmation  of  his  hypothesis,  to  another  work  of  Lord 
Brougham's,  which  is  strong  evidence  against  him  (*  Reply  to 

*  Letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Electors  of  Stnmd  ').  In 
this  pamphlet  Lord  Brougham  describes  the  creation  of  peers  as 

*  an  expedient  which  nothing  could  have  justified  us  in  using  hut 

*  its  absolute  ncressitij  for  avoiding  the  greatest  rvilsj'      lie  lulds, 

*  I  firmly  believed  the  Bill  to  be  a  wise  and  necessary  measure, 

*  and  in  the  state  of  the  country  /  teas  certain  that  its  friends 

*  were  hound  to  carry  it.'  (P.  G. )  Can  any  man  of  candour 
believe  that  a  measure  which  Lord  Brougham  thus  states  that 
he  '  was  bound  to  carry,'  he  was  really  prc[)ared  to  betray  ? 
Can  any  man  of  integrity  doubt  that  in  May,  1832,  Lord  Grey, 
Lord  Brougham,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  (whose 
honour  we  respect,  and  whose  services  we  acknowledge,  however 
forgotten  by  ]\Ir.  Roebuck),  were  all  fully  determined  t(j  redeem 
their  solemn  engagements  to  the  j)Cople  of  England,  and  to 
use  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal,  to  save  the  Constitution  ? 
If  evidence  were  wanting  to  prove  Mr.  Roebuck's  mistrust  of 
his  own  theory,  it  will  be  found  in  the  eager  credulity  with 
which  he  repeats  and  adopts  the  absurd  calumnies  of  the  time. 
To  those  ministers  whom  he  charges  with  indiftcrence  or  in- 
sincerity, and  to  their  friends,  he  nevertheless  attributes  the 
encouragement  of  threats  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  order  to  intimidate  or  coerce  the  Peers.  A  speech  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  in  which  the  possibihty  of  refusing  the  payment 
of  taxes,  imder  a  certain  contingency  ;  the  petitions  for  stopj)ing 
the  supplies ;  an  encouragement  of  the  political  unions,  arc  all 
by  him  connected  with  this  charge.  An  inconsiderate  elect i»m 
speech  made  by  Mr.  William  Brougham,  in  which  he  announced 
that  his  bi'other,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  in  good  health,  and 
^  in  good  fighting  order,'  is  quoted  to  give  point  and  personality 
to  the  argument.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  297.)     '  The  Whig  leaders,  with 

*  certain    exceptions,  employed    language    and    adopted   tactics 

*  which  made  the  country  believe  tlsat  armed  resistance  might 
•eventually  be  necessary.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  310.)  'The  violcnee  of 
•language  employed  by  persons  intimately  connected  with  the 

*  Whig  chiefs  —  the  furious  proposals  of  the  newspapers  known 

*  to  speak  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  Cabinet,  —  all  con- 

*  spired  to  make  the  country  believe  that  if  an  insurrection  were 

*  to  break  out  it  would  be  headed  by  the  great  ^Vhig  leaders, 

*  and  sanctioned  by  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  great  ma- 

*  jority  of  the  Whig  i)arty.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  311.)  We  do  not  quote 
this  extravagance  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  it,  but  as  it 
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forms  a  prominent  part  of  his  narrative  we  cannot,  without 
disrespect,  attribute  to  Mr.  Eoebuck  a  disbelief  in  his  startling 
announcements.  But  if  he  really  imagines  that  the  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  and  of  Norfolk  were  about  to  join  Mr.  Thomaa 
Atwood,  and  to  take  the  field,  in  order  to  carry  Schedule  A. ; 
if  Gold  Stick,  Silver  Stick,  and  the  '  Lords  with  white  staves,' 
were,  according  to  Mr.  Roebuck's  conviction,  ready  to  head  an 
insurrection,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Glenelg ;  we  almost 
envy  the  author  his  happy  and  innocent  credulity.  But  we 
beg  to  ask  him  how  he  can  reconcile  with  this  supposed  readi- 
ness to  encourage  civil  war  the  supposed  unwillingness  to  create 
a  few  peers  ?  We  flatter  ourselves  that  with  this  question  we 
may  close  our  argument. 

If  we  had  not  already  trespassed  so  far  upon  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  we  might  be  tempted  to  amuse  them  with  some  of 
Mr.  Roebuck's  lucubrations  on  the  subject  of  Whig  finance. 
Every  effort  made  by  the  Whigs,  in  opposition,  tO'  enforce 
economy,  is  represented  as  faction  ;  all  their  acts,  in  office,  are 
described  as  base  violations  of  their  engagements.  This  can  be 
easily  proved  by  ]Mr.  Roebuck's  convenient  logic.  All  facts  that 
bear  against  him  he  omits ;  all  that  are  doubtful  he  perverts, 
and  what  remains,  he  moulds  and  exaggerates  after  his  own 
peculiar  fashion.  For  instance,  in  charging  the  Whigs  with  a 
disregard  of  their  economical  pledges,  he  omits  all  mention  of 
their  first  economical  measure  in  the  reduction  of  their  own 
official  salaries.  This  is  described  by  a  more  candid  writer  as 
'  a  graceful  beginning  in  the  work  of  retrenchment.'  (  Thirty 
Years  Peace,  vol.  ii.  p.  23.)  He,  in  like  manner,  omits  to 
state  the  reduction  of  the  annual  estimates  2,727,000/.  below 
the  estimate  of  the  Finance  Committee.  He  omits  to  state 
the  reduction  of  623  persons  employed  in  the  Civil  Service, 
receiving  annual  salaries  to  the  amount  of  109,000/.  He 
charges  Sir  James  Graham,  as  efficient  in  the  Government  as 
he  had  been  energetic  in  Opposition,  with  faction,  for  moving 
for  a  return  of  all  salaries  exceeding  1000/.  a-year.  He  charges 
the  Whigs  with  inattention  to  this  question  when  seated  at  the 
Treasury  ;  but  the  financial  accounts  would  have  shown  him,  that 
under  this  very  head  of  expenditure,  salaries  of  166,000/.  had 
been  reduced  out  of  a  total  of  315,000/.  He  sneers  at  Lord 
Spencer's  reduction  of  taxation ;  he  suppresses  the  fiict  that  it 
amounted  to  between  four  and  five  millions.  He  discusses  the 
settlement  of  the  Civil  List,  but  begins  by  stating  the  '  surrender 

*  of  the  hereditary  revenues  to  be  a  mischievous  farce.'     '  The 

*  King  of  England,'  he  adds,  '  has  no  hereditary  property  in  the 

*  true  sense  of  the  term.     All  belongs  to  the  nation.'     (Vol.  i. 
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p.  364.)  The  'History  of  the  Thirty  Yeartj'  P<:icc,'  written  in  a 
spirit  very  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Kuelmck,  (thouf;h  not 
without  mistakes  of  its  own,  which  we  shcmUl  wislj  to  t*ce  cor- 
rected,) affords  us  a  standard  by  which  to  mea.sure  the  I'ffecta  of 
Whig  atlminist ration.  The  Legislative  detiderata  on  tlic  acces- 
sion of  the  AVhigs  are  described  as  foUowa  by  a  Radical : — ♦  As 

*  to  what  remains  to  be  done,  obviously  in  the  view  of  all  the 

*  people  in  1830  ;  (1.)  The  House  of  Commons  must  be  recon- 

*  stituted  ;    (2.)  Municipal  Government  must  be  purified  ;    (3.) 

*  Slavery  must  be  abolished  ;    (4.)  Something  nnist  be  done  to 

*  lighten  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  Poor  Law  ;    (.').)  The 

*  Corn  Law,  and  as  a  conseciuence,  the  Game  Law,  n>ust  Ije 
'abolished;    (6.)  Religious   liberty  must    be    made    complete; 

*  (7.)  The  youth  of  the  country  nmst  be  educated.'  Let  our 
readers  inquire  how  much  of  this  was  rapidly  and  fully  accom- 
plished. Parliamentaiy  Reform  and  Municipal  Local  Govern- 
ment, have  been  carried.  Slavery  no  longer  exists;  the  Poor 
Law  has  been  placed  upon  sounder  principles,  combining  a  wise 
economy  with  a  more  efficient  relief  of  distress ;  import  duties 
upon  corn  were  abolished,  at  a  later  period,  it  is  true,  and  by  the 
vigorous  hand  of  Sir  Roi)ert  Peel,  a  statesman  of  whom  Mr. 
Roebuck  writes  with  almost  as  much  asperity  as  if  he  considered 
him  a  AVhig;  the  complaints  of  the  Dissenters  re8|)ecting  the 
laws  of  marriage  and  of  registration  have  been  altogether  re- 
moved, and  a  noble  university  has  been  founded,  free  from  all 
sectarian  tests,  and  degraded  by  no  intolerant  exclusions.  A 
system  of  enlarged  National  Education  has  been  extended 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  only  checked  in 
its  usefulness  by  the  unreasonable  claims  of  a  small  section  of 
Churchmen,  and  by  the  absurd  crotchets  of  the  assertors  of  the 
voluntary  principle.  But  is  this  all  that  has  been  done,  and 
done,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  first  j)eriod  of  the  Whig  Ad- 
ministration ?  The  Irish  Establishment  lias  been  reduced  within 
more  reasonable  limits  by  Lord  Stanley's  Church  Temporalities 
Act.  The  East  Lidia  Charter  was  renewed,  but  liberalised.  The 
trade  with  China  was  opened.  The  Bank  of  England  was  placed 
in  greater  security  by  subjecting  all  its  transactions  to  the  con- 
trol of  public  opinion,  by  enforcing  the  publicity  of  its  accounts, 
as  well  as  by  other  salutary  reforms.  Titlics  have  been  commuted, 
equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church  and  of  the  cultivator. 
Throughout  this  period,  as  well  as  up  to  the  present  moment, 
those  services  to  his  fellow  men,  of  which  l^ortl  Brougham 
laid  the  foundation  in  his  noble  speech  upon  Law  Reform,  havo 
been  continued ;  and  if,  in  the  present  Session,  as  we  confidently 
hope,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  be  changed  from  a  curse  into 
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a  blessincr,  and  if  we  shall  see  completed  his  great  work,  by  the 
enactment  of  a  clear  and  consistent  Criminal  Code,  Lord 
Brougham  will  have  secured  to  himself  an  imperishable  renown. 
We  might  go  further,  but  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to 
prove  how  unjust  and  unworthy  are  the  insinuations  of  those 
detractors  who  undervalue  the  services  of  honourable  politicians. 
No  greater  injury  can  be  inflicted  on  a  free  government,  and  on 
those  who  administer  it,  than  the  unworthy  eftbrt  to  depreciate 
all  public  services,  and  thus  to  create  a  disbelief  in  all  public 
virtue.  Our  defence  of  the  Whig  party  is  made  not  in  the  time 
of  their  prosperity,  but  when  they  have  been  driven  from 
power.  We  have  abstained,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  from 
noticing  the  living.  We  have  rather  preferred  to  defend  the 
acts  of  those  who  are  no  more.  Of  Lord  Grey,  more  especially, 
till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  work,  we  should  have 
thought  the  only  defence  needful,  was  the  quis  vituperavitf 
Lord  Althorp  was  equally  irreproachable.  Mr.  Roebuck's 
laboured,  but  ineffectual  attack  has  proved  that  more  is  re- 
quired both  for  Lord  Grey  and  the  Whig  party.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  the  bitterest  attacks  upon  that  great  party,  should 
uniformly  come,  not  from  their  natural  opponents,  but  from 
some  of  those,  (we  believe  but  a  small  section),  who  entertain 
extreme  popular  opinions.  The  reason  is  however  obvious. 
They  are  jealous  of  men  who  profess  the  same  faith,  but  who 
adopt  a  more  sober  and  a  purer  form  of  worship.  Rivals  are 
always  more  hateful  than  enemies. 

We  now  close  our  review  of  INIr.  Roebuck's  history.  We 
have  cautioned  our  readers  against  its  more  glai'ing  defects,  we 
have  proved  its  faithlessness  in  point  of  authority ;  we  have  not 
disguised  our  opinion  of  the  author's  peculiar  talents,  though 
we  regret  and  condemn  the  mode  in  which  they  are  displayed. 
Those  who  pass  from  the  review,  to  the  work  itself,  will  be 
enabled  to  apply  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  '  we  should 

*  not  mistake  the  venom  of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow,' 
and  to  those  who  desire  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  Whig 
leaders  in  their  greatest  work,  the  Reform  Act,  we  commend 
the  following  observations  of  a  witness,  unbiassed  either  by 
private  partiality,  or  by  party  allegiance.     *  The  framers  of  the 

*  Reform  Bill  were  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high  family,  who 

*  were  laying  down  hereditary  possessions  of  their  own,  while 

*  requiring  the  same  sacrifice  from  others.     If  we   read  with 

*  tender  admiration  of  loyal  noblemen  and  gentry  who  brought 

*  their  wealth  to  the  feet  of  an  unprosperous  sovereign,  and 

*  made  themselves  landless  for  the  sake  of  their  King,  what 

*  must  we  feel  at  this  great  new  spectacle  of  the   privileged 
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*  classes  divesting  themselves  of  privilege  for  the  sake  of  the 

*  people,  for  the  honour  and  intei;rity  of  the  country  ?     It  was 
^  a  great  deed  ;   and  posterity   will  ever  derlarc  it  so.      It   is 

*  objected  by  some  that  these  peers  and  gentlemen  were  well 

*  aware,  and  indeed  openly  avowed,  that  they  could  not  rcUiin 

*  this  kind  of  wealth,   nor    perhaps,   any  other,   if  lleform   of 

*  Parliament  were  not  granted :   they  apprehended  a  convulsion, 
'  and  said  so  ;  declaring  also  that  this  was  the  reason  why  their 

*  reforms  were  made  so  prompt  and  sweeping.     This  is  (|uite 

*  true ;  but  it  is  precisely  this  which  shows  how  superior  tiiee e 

*  men  were  to  the  selfish  greed  which  blinded  the  eyes  of  their 

*  opponents.   They  had  open  minds,  clear  eyes,  calm  consciences, 

*  and  hands  at  the  service  of  their  country  ;  and  they,  thereft)re, 

*  saw  things  in  tiieir  true  light,  and  turned  the  pressure  of  an 

*  irresistible  necessity  into  a  noble  occasion  of  self-sacrifice,  and 

*  disinterested  care  for  the  public  weal.'     (  Tliirtij  Years  Pcaccy 
vol.  ii.  p.  30.) 


Art.  IX.  —  Nicaragua :  its  People,  Scenery,  Monuments,  and 
the  proposed  Interoceanic  Canal.  By  E.  (jr.  Sqiier,  late 
Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  United  States  to  the  Republics  of 
Central  America.     2  vols.  8vo.     London:   1852. 

XJ ISTORY  presents  few  more  sti-iking  contrasts  than  those 
afforded  by  the  course  of  British  and  Spanish  colonisation 
in  America.  We  do  not  here  speak  of  such  differences  as  are 
justly  attributable  to  diversities  of  national  character,  govern- 
ment, and  religion. '  On  all  these  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
has  been  said,  and  is  daily  repeated,  to  gratify  the  ostentatious 
self-complacency  of  the  'Anglo-Saxon';  nor  have  we  any  in- 
tention of  dilating  on  the  tempting  subject.  The  contrast  to 
which  we  more  immediately  advert  is  that  of  circumstances  —  a 
contrast  so  great,  that  more  confusion  of  ideas  has  been  produced 
by  comprising  the  proceedings  of  English  colonists  and  Spanish 
conquistadores  under  a  single  name,  than  by  almost  any  other 
current  looseness  of  phraseology  on  politicixl  subjects.  The 
American  colonies  of  England  have  been  conquered  in  reality 
from  nature  alone.  In  no  single  instance  did  her  emigrants 
encounter  a  native  race  possessed  of  an  established  polity,  or 
even  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  any  extent.  Our  settlers  had 
only  to  resist  at  first,  and  subjugate  afterwards,  the  courageous 
but  scanty  warriors  of  the  wilderness.  The  mighty  States 
■which  they  have  founded  are  the  first  iruits  of  human  cultivation 
in  their  respective  countries.     There  is  not  one  of  the  greater 
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cities  of  British  America,  so  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  whicB 
occupies  the  place  of  an  Indian  town  or  settlement  of  any  con- 
sequence —  of  which  the  site  was  not  primitive  forest  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  And,  whether  the  cause  lie  in  choice 
or  destiny,  the  same  character  seems  in  general  to  attach  to 
the  more  recent  colonising  enterprises  of  our  race.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  submitting  to  gradual  occupation  after  the 
fashion  of  British  America.  There  is  no  important  instance  in 
our  vast  colonial  empire,  present  and  past,  of  a  body  of  British 
colonists  settled  permanently  among  and  along  with  mixed  and 
inferior  races,  unless  such  is  aiforded  by  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Cape  colony  —  a  somewhat  ominous  exception  at  the  present 
moment. 

What  in  the  history  of  British  colonisation  proves  so  marked 
an  exception,  is  in  Spanish  America  the  all  but  universal  rule. 
We   must  go  to  the  extremities  of  that  vast   region  —  New 
Mexico  on  the  north,  ChiH    and  La  Plata  on  the  south  —  to 
find  any  substantial  traces  of  colonisation  in  the  English  sense : 
the  establishment  on  the  soil  of  a  race  of  European  blood,  con- 
stituting the  actual  labouring  population.     Its  other  parts  have 
been  uniformly  conquered  —  not  colonised.     Along  the  great 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  from  the  mining  district  of  Mexico  to  the 
southern  tropic,  the  advancing  conquerors  found  a  succession  of 
Indian  states  and  empires,  populous  and  thriving,  but  divided 
from  each  other,  and  bounded  east  and  west  by  vast  tracts  of 
wilderness.     They  overthrew   empires,   only  to   found  conter- 
minous   vice -royalties    and    governments.       They    settled    as 
masters  wherever  they  found  ready  multitudes  of  subjects   to 
govern  and  labourers  to  employ.     They  supplanted  the  Aztecs 
of  Mexico  and  Quichuas  of  Peru  in  their  supremacy  over  still 
inferior  races,  as  the  Greeks  supplanted  the  Persians,  and  the 
Persians   the  Medes.     And  thus,  as  the  old   world  displayed 
those  curious  instances  on  which  Arnold  and  others  have  ob- 
served, of  tracts  like  Thrace  and  Illyria,  which  appeared  to  lie 
out  of  the  track  of  conquest  and  civilisation,  and  to  exhibit  the 
same  permanent  aspect  of  barbarism  close  to  the  civilised  States 
which  flourished  and  decayed  successively  beside  them  ;  so,  in 
Spanish  America,  there  are  great  districts  no  more  subdued  or 
occupied  by  the  Republicans  of  the  present  day  than  they  were 
by  the  companions  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  lying  within  a  few- 
days'  journey  of  the  centres  of  modern  population.     Of  all  the 
numerous  capitals  of  the  provinces  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  we 
remember  only  three  — Lima,  Santiago  of  Chili,  and  Buenos 
Ayres  —  which  are  properly  Spanish  foundations.     The  others 
are    Indian    cities,    new    christened;    and,   in  many  instances. 
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neither   so   extensive    nor    populous   as    in    the    daya   of   their 
heathenry. 

Most  of  those  disjointed  States  which  formed  ori<riiiaily  parts  of 
the  Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala,  afterwards  mfMil)ers  of  the 
Federation  of  Central  America,  and  which  since  its  disrupt i..n  In 
1838  subsist  as  separate  Republics,  atibrd  strikin<;  illustrations  of 
this  general  rule;  and  none  more  so  than  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica;  provinces  almost  imknown  to  Europeans  until  of  late  years, 
but  become  of  great  importance  recently  in  consequence  of  the 
projects  for  connecting  the  Atlantic  arid  Pacific  Oceans.  Narrow 
as  is  the  space  occu[>ied  by  those  Isthmian  Commonwealths  on 
the  map,  the  part  of  it  actually  possessed  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Spaniards  is  much  narrower.  Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila,  the 
discoverer  of  Nicaragua,  found,  in  1522,  a  numerous  and  wealthy 
race  of  Indians  settled  along  the  strip  of  volciinic  plateau  land 
between  the  two  great  fresh-water  lakes  of  Managua  and  Nica- 
ragua and  the  PaciSc  Ocean.  There  the  Spaniards  established 
themselves;  and  beyond  that  region  of  old  cultivation  tliey  have 
never  extended  themselves.  The  annals  of  that  con(piest  form 
one  of  the  worst  chapters  of  a  sanguinary  history.  Nowhere 
were  the  natives  treated  with  more  relentless  ferocity.  The 
ruined  church  of  the  now  deserted  city  of  Old  Leon,  once  the 
capital  of  Nicaragua,  is  believed  by  the  people  still  to  show  the 
traces  of  the  blood  of  Antonio  di  Valdivic-o,  third  Bishop  of 
Nicaragua,  slain  at  the  altar  by  the  wicked  governor,  Cmtrcras, 
for  protesting  against  his  cruelties.  But  the  native  race,  though 
sorely  afflicted,  was  not  exterminated,  and  now  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  population  of  the  State,  living,  as  it  appears,  in  better 
intelligence  with  the  whites,  and  in  a  more  civilised  and  satis- 
factory condition,  than  their  brethren  in  many  other  parts  of 
Spanish  America.  The  whole  population  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  is  estimated  at  about  260,000  only,  and  of  these 
more  than  90,000  live  in  the  seven  principal  towns,  the  re- 
mainder being  concentrated  on  the  cultivated  ground  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  iVU  the  rest  of  the  nominal  territory  of  the 
State  is  inhabited  by  unsubdued  Indians,  with  the  exception 
of  a  post  or  two  on  the  San  Juan  and  along  the  Pacific.  Costa 
Rica,  with  even  greater  pretensions  on  the  map,  is  still  inferior 
in  inhabitants  and  in  extent  of  settlement,  its  population,  in  Mr. 
Squier's    language,    being    'concentrated    on    the   western    or 

*  Pacific  slope  of  the  great  volcano  of  Cartago.'     '  The  eastern 

*  slope  of  Costa  Rica  (adds  the  Envoy)  may  be  said  to  be  unin- 

*  habited Indeed  the   entire  Atlantic  coast  of  Central 

*  America,  embracing  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  Mosquito 

*  shore,  is  subject  to  the  same  remark This  coast  hiii^ 
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*  scarcely  any  inhabitants,  except  a  few  squalid  Indians  of  the 

*  Carib  stock,  of  which  the  Moscos  or  Mosquitos,  in  consequence 

*  of  certain  equivocal  relations  with  Great  Britain,  are  the  best 

*  known.' 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  add,  with  a  view  to  the  full 
appreciation  of  this  subject,  that  this  ])eculiar  concentration  of 
the  Hispano- American  people  in  insulated  spots  is  not  solely 
attributable  to  historical  causes.  Vast  tracts  of  their  nominal 
empire  seem  utterly  unfit  to  support  an  European  population, 
and  scarcely  adapted  even  for  an  indigenous.  Most  of  the  cul- 
tivated oases  of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  situated,  as  is  well 
known,  on  high  plateaux,  enjoying  a  temperate  climate  in 
tropical  latitudes.  Nicaragua  is  indeed  one  of  the  exceptIon3 
to  this  rule.  The  volcanic  plains  of  Leon  and  Grenada,  in  which 
all  its  towns  are  huddled  together,  seem  to  lie,  for  the  most 
part,  only  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
But,  from  other  causes,  they  enjoy  a  healthy  and  even  a  mild 
climate.  The  constant  sweep  of  the  trade  wind,  uninterrupted 
by  lofty  and  continuous  ranges  of  mountains,  serves  to  purify 
the  air;  the  dry  cinereous  soil  absorbs  moisture;  and  the  rains, 
which  on  the  eastern  coast  are  constant,  fall  on  the  western 
only  during  the  summer  half  of  the  year. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  these  general  views  of  the 
history  of  Spanish  colonisation,  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
bearings  of  those  political  questions  which  have  arisen  of  late 
years  concerning  the  right  to  various  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  Isthmian  region  of  America.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
at  present  to  enter  into  those  questions:  we  merely  indicate 
them  in  order  to  put  the  reader  of  Mr.  Squier's  amusing  work 
on  his  guard  against  the  peculiar  Anglo-American  view  which 
the  ex-Charge  d' Affaires  takes,  as  in  duty  bound,  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain,  his  own  country,  and  the  'Re-^ 
^  publics,'  to  which  he  Avas  accredited  as  a  diplomatist.  Even 
in  the  last  century,  while  Spain  possessed  her  transatlantic 
empire,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for  statesmen  to  distinguish 
between  her  rights  to  those  provinces  which  she  had  occupied 
and  peopled,  and  her  vague  claims  over  vast  contiguous  regions, 
utterly  beyond  her  practical  jurisdiction.  There  were  tracts,  in 
the  interior  of  Central  America,  where  no  European  had  ever 
penetrated  —  such  as  that  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens 
(repeating,  however,  an  old  story,  to  be  found  in  Father 
Gage's  Travels  of  a  century  and  half  ago),  an  independent  and 
undiscovered  Aztec  city  is  said  still  to  lie  concealed.  There 
were  others,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  no  Spaniard  had 
reached,  and  where  the  only  connexion  of  the  scattered  natives 
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with  Europeans  consisted  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Kiii;lish 
of  Jamaica.  All  these  forinetl  part  of  the  territories  clauned 
by  Spain,  and  were  placed  by  constantly-changing  regulations 
under  distant  seats  of  government,  far  in  the  interior,  the  in- 
liahitants  of  which  were  ignorant  even  of  their  existence.  But 
the  task  of  maintaining  such  claims  as  these  against  rights 
acquired  by  usage  and  by  occupation  becan)e  nuich  more  prepos- 
terous, when  Spain  herself  had  abandoned  the  aren:;,  and  her 
nominal  empire  was  inherited  by  a  set  of  States  Cijntinually 
shifting  from  federation  to  independence,  and  hack  to  federa- 
tion again,  full  of  disputes  respecting  their  mutual  boundaries, 
which  it  was  essential  to  adjust  before  they  could  establish  any 
definite  right  as  against  the  foreigner,  but  which  never  could  be 
adjusted  from  their  want  of  confidence  in  each  other's  govern- 
ments. 

Patience,  however,  and  the  gradual  consolidation  of  those 
States,  would  probably  have  led  to  the  arrangement  of  all  such 
questions  in  the  course  of  time,  and  little  practical  inconvenience 
would  have  arisen  ironj  the  delay.  The  case  has  become  greatly 
altered  since  our  sagacious  and  enterprising  brethren  of  the 
United  States  have  interfered  in  their  solution.  For  many 
years  the  view  of  the  far-sighted  politicians  of  that  country  has 
been  fixed  on  the  vicissitudes  of  these  feel)le  and  distracted 
republics.  In  this  Isthmian  quarter,  above  all  others,  they  seem 
not  only  to  have  anticipated  the  extension  of  their  own  authority, 
but  to  have  determined  on  carrying  out,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
their  daring  maxim,  which  prescribes  the  exclusion  of  all  Euro- 
pean influence  from  the  continent  of  America.  These  were 
mere  political  views ;  but  they  have  been  seconded  of  late  by 
far  more  important  commercial  considerations.  The  conquest 
of  Califoi-nla,  and  its  strange  fortunes,  have  brought  prominently 
forward  the  question  of  interoceanic  conununication.  The 
States  which  command  the  means  of  that  comuumication  nuist 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  to  North  Americans,  objects  of  deep  in- 
terest. If  they  cannot  be  '  annexed,'  they  must  at  least  be  so 
far  influenced  or  subjugated  as  to  present  no  obstacle  to  the 
arrival  of  those  great  events  with  which  the  future  is  so  [jlainly 
pregnant.  A  strong  and  united  government  at  home,  the  pre- 
dominance of  some  foreign  maritime  Power  from  without,  would 
be  equally  hostile  to  the  schemes  which  the  Government  of 
Washington  must  of  necessity  entertain  as  regards  these  States. 
Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint,  nmst  be  —  we  say  it  in  no  degree  re- 
proachfully —  the  feeling  towards  them  of  every  true-bred 
Northern  politician. 

'^  which  in  the  United   States  is  a  fur 
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stronger  motive  power  than  the  counsels  of  politicians,  coincides 
in  this  instance  with  the  designs  of  their  statesmen.  The  eyes 
of  a  grasping  and  enterprising  race  have  been  long  fixed  with 
peculiar  earnestness  on  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The  Spanish 
South  has  become  to  Yankees  what  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  to  the  sea-kings  of  old  —  an  object  of  yearning 
desire,  offering  the  attractions  of  conquest  to  a  stronger  people, 
the  attractions  of  a  happier  climate  and  softer  society  to  the 
rough  children  of  the  North.  Spanish  dominion  has  grown 
old.  It  seems  as  if  one  energetic  shake  was  all  that  is  required 
to  dispossess  present  occupants,  and  set  a  new  race  of  usurpers 
in  the  seats  won  by  the  con quistad ores  from  Indian  sovereigns. 
And  the  better  class  of  adventurers  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  the  spirit  of  aggrandisement  excused,  and  almost  sanc- 
tified, by  the  demands  of  civilisation.  To  bring  internal  peace 
and  the  benefits  of  commercial  enterprise  to  these  wretched 
little  States,  impotent  alike  to  defend  their  rights  and  ame- 
liorate their  internal  condition,  seems  a  mission  worthy  of  a 
great  and  flourishing  people :  and  thus  the  spirit  of  rapacity  is 
varnished  over  by  one  of  those  plausible  hypocrisies  so  dear  to 
human  self-righteousness.  That  Central  America  is  to  become 
substantially  a  dependency  of  the  Union —  whether  by  con- 
quest, or  the  milder  process  of  improving  the  natives  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  —  is  an  article  of  faith  which  meets,  we  conceive, 
with  no  dissenters,  from  Maine  to  California;  and  such  deter- 
mined faith  is  apt  enough  to  realise  its  own  accomplishment. 

It  is,  accordingly,  easy  to  perceive  that  our  Envoy,  full  as  he 
is  of  official  enthusiasm  for  the  rights  and  independence  of  the 
little  Powers  to  which  his  mission  was  directed,  whenever  he 
chooses  to  consider  them  threatened  by  others,  yet  has  his 
patriotic  eye  wide  awake  on  every  occasion  where  the  future 
prospects  of  the  Western  hemisphere  in  general  come  seriously 
in  question.  The  English  Government  is,  in  his  eyes,  the 
source  of  all  dark  intrigues  and  detestable  machinations  —  the 
villain  of  his  plot  —  continually  getting  up  pronunciamentos, 
rebellions,  and  robberies  —  supporting  '  serviles  '  against  true 
Republicans  —  anarchists  of  every  class  against  enlightened 
Federalists  —  making  the  Church  arrogant,  the  Indians  restive, 
the  roads  unsafe,  the  fields  uncultivable  —  and  all  in  pursuit  of 
some  Machiavelian  plans  of  aggrandisement,  the  more  to  be 
dreaded  from  their  utterly  vague  or  inscrutable  nature.  The 
Cabinet  of  Washington  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  —  the 
disinterested,  self-sacrificing  patron  of  oppressed  nationalities 
and  struggling  democracies  all  over  the  world.  And  those  ex- 
posed   and    defenceless   Princesses,  the  Republics   of  Central 
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America,  fully  apprecbte  the  difference  between  tlie  nea-raonBter 
of  Europe,  who  threatens  to  devour  them,  and  the  gallant  kni;:ht 
■who  upholds  the  banner  of  stars  for  their  proicetif)n.  The 
latter  is  everywhere  the  popular  favourite — not  only  is  his 
political  friendship  hij^lily  j)ri/.ed,  but  his  social  merits  arc 
thoroughly  recognised.  Everything  that  conies  from  '  El  Norte,' 
Envoys  included,  is  the  sul>ject  of  popular  enthusinsm.  The 
innocent  Creoles  welcome  him  with  salutes  and  festivals  —  much, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  as  the  Indians  of  old  showered  gold- 
dust  and  flowers  before  the.Ambassadors  of  Cortez,  Alvarado, 
and  Pizarro.  For  him  the  Don  brings  forth  his  choicest  liqueurs 
and  oldest  'puros':  for  his  hand  the  smallest-footed  Senoras 
and  Scnoritas  strive  in  the  dance  —  landed  gentlemen  bespeak 
his  attention  to  the  qualities  of  their  coifee  and  cacao  —  ladies 
catechise  him  on  the  last  Broadway  fashions  —  politicians  pester 
him  with  inquiries  about  Henry  Clay  and  General  Taylor  — 
while  the  gentler  Bishop  of  Leon  is  anxious  to  know  '  about 

*  Forrest  and  Miss  Clifton,  and  whether  they  were  yet  on  the 

*  stage.' 

And  yet,  while  duly  reciprocating  this  national  welcome,  the 
Envoy  keeps,  as  we  have  said,  his  view  steadily  fixed  on  the 
balance  which  Central  America  is  by  and  by  to  return  to  his 
owners  for  their  speculative  cargo  of  disinterested  friendshiji  and 
alliance.  In  jest  and  earnest  alike,  he  looks  over  the  region 
with  glances  ominously  like  those  of  an  intending  purchaser 
visiting  the  decrepit  life-renter  of  an  estate.  American  steam- 
boats, he  foresees,  are  to  plough  the  noble  lakes  of  Nicarngua  — 
American  capital  is  to  vivify  its  deserted  harbour?.  An  eligible 
site  on  the  Pacific  suggests  the  idea  of  a  '  City  of  Corinth,'  to  be 
laid  out  in  'lots  varying  from  1000  to  1500  square  yards' — the 
mineral  springs  on  the  desert  shore  of  Lake  Managua  that  of  a 

*  grand  Volcano  Hotel  and  North  American  natural  hot-spring 

*  bath  establishment.'  If  he  climbs  a  mountain,  with  a  single 
Yankee  skipper  for  a  companion,  it  is  to  plant  the  flag  of  the 
States  on  the  summit,  'as  the  symbol  of  dominion  over  the  two 

*  seas,  and  of  a  power  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen.' 
He  cordially  responds  to  the  words  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  stage-loving  Bishop  of  Leon  : — '  ^^'e  want  only  an 

*  infusion  of  your  people  to  make  this  broad  land  an  Eden  of 

*  beauty,  and  the  garden  of  the  world.' 

With  these  political  questions,  however  interesting,  we  will 
no  further  concern  ourselves  here.  One  thing  is  certain,  and 
most  satisfactory  —  that  civilisation  and  commerce  must  gain 
through  the  extension  of  North  American  influence,  anil  that 
Britain  has,  in   reality,  no  greater  interest  than  that  of  their 
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general  pro2:ress.  We  remain  impressed  with  the  old  —  it  may 
be  the  unpopular  —  notion,  that  nations  as  well  as  men  have 
their  account  to  render  for  every  act  of  violent  or  fraudulent 
aggrandisement  —  that  the  plea  of  the  interests  of  civilisation 
and  progress,  the  ordinary  promise  to  turn  ill-got  wealth  to 
good  account,  is  no  more  available  to  cover  national  than  private 
robbery.  It  is  a  serious  doctrine,  and  one  which  Englishmen, 
above  others,  have  only  too  much  occasion  to  lay  to  heart.  But 
to  those  who  have  no  concern  in  the  wrong  of  the  acquisition, 
the  good  which  results  from  it  is  matter  of  unsullied  enjoyment ; 
and  such  we  may  fairly  derive  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
provinces  which  our  kinsfolk  in  America  have  severed  and  may 
sever  from  the  old  inheritance  of  the  Spaniards. 

Mr.  Squier  landed  from  New  York  in  May,  1849,  at  San 
Juan  de  Nicaragua,  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  recently  christened 
*  Greytown '  by  the  English,  in  honour  of  the  government  of 
Jamaica,  but  which  name  the  Envoy  studiously  ignores.  This 
place,  the  right  to  which  has  been  so  long  in  dispute  between 
the  Mosquito  territory  and  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  stands  oit 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  which 
is  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  of  Nicaragua.  This  coast  is  sub- 
ject to  almost  perpetual  rains,  under  a  steaming  tropical  atmo- 
sphere, inimical  to  European  and  even  Indian  life;  though  Mr. 
Squier  makes  an  apologetic  exception  in  favour  of  the  town  of 
San  Juan  itself.  It  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  important 
only  as  the  vestibule  to  the  salubrious  and  well-inhabited  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior.  Nineteen  days  of  difficult  boat  navigation 
conducted  the  traveller  up  the  river  to  its  parent  lake.  The 
settled  population  of  Nicaragua  is  concentrated,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  narrow  plateau  between  the  great  expanse  of  water  con- 
tained in  this  lake,  and  its  neighbour  Managua,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  in  njany  places  scarcely  fifteen  miles  across.  Half-a- 
dozen  large  towns,  Grenada,  Leon,  Masaya,  and  Chinendaga 
being  the  principal,  and  a  number  of  Indian  villages  around  them, 
nestled  in  cactus  hedges  and  chocolate  plantations,  comprise  the 
State,  among  whose  primitive  and  friendly  inhabitants  the  Envoy 
spent  two  years  pleasantly  enough.  He  enjoyed  the  domestic 
habits  of  these  children  of  Hispano- American  blood,  as  thoroughly 
as  all  northern  visitors  appear  to  do,  who  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  get  over  the  first  difficulties  of  domestication  in  foreign 
society.  He  fully  appreciated  the  relief  which  is  felt  in  getting 
rid  of  the  strain  on  the  nerves  and  intellect  of  busy  and 
ambitious  life,  such  as  it  is  in  the  Union  even  more,  if  possible, 
than  among  ourselves;  and  lounging  through  months  in  the 
idle,  gossiping,  laughing  circles  of  Creole  society.     He  smoked 
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and  flirted  away  las  time  between  tlie  tertulia.'*  of  the  little 
cities,  country  visits  to  the  Dons  tit  their  phmtiitionn,  and  the 
crowning  felicities  of  the  *  Paseo  al  Mar,'  or  bathing  seojton,  when 
the  whole  population  of  the  towns  migrate  for  a  few  weeks  to 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific ;  not  to  cnunpcd  lodging  houses,  antl 
dingy  assembly  rooms ;  but  to  encamp,  gipsy  fashion,  high  and 
low  alike,  for  miles  along  the  resounding  shore,  and  pas^  the 
time  in  morning  bathes,  round  gauges,  gallops  by  day,  and 
moonlight  dances  by  night  on  the  yellow  sands,  with  partners  of 
every  variety  of  colour,  from  the  elegant  *  Dona  I.  blessed  with 

*  the  smallest  and  whitest  possible  feet,'  to  the  laughing  '  yellow 

*  girls '  of  the  bourgeoisie,  aud  simple  Indian  peasant  damsels 
of  the  fields. 

The  '  Paseo '  begins  with  the  moon  of  March,  by  which  time 

*  the  dry  season  is  considerably  advanced,  the  salt  marshes  are 

*  dried  up,  and  the  mosquitos  defunct.' 

'  At  that  time  a  general  movement  of  carts  and  servants  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  and  tlie  Government  despatches  an 
officer  and  a  guard  to  superintend  the  pitchin;^  of  the  annual  camp 
upon  the  beach,  or  rather  upon  the  forest-covered  sand  ridge  wliich 
fringes  the  shore.  Each  family  builds  a  temporary  cane  hut,  lightly 
thatched  with  palm-leaves,  and  floored  with  petutes,  or  mats.  The 
whole  is  wickered  together  with  vines,  or  woven  together  baskctwise, 
and  partitioned  in  the  same  way,  by  means  of  coloured  curtains  of 
cotton  cloth.  This  constitutes  the  penetralia,  and  is  sacred  to  the 
'  bello  sexo"  and  the  babies.  The  more  luxurious  ladies  bring  down 
their  neatly-curtained  beds,  and  make  no  mean  show  of  elegance  in 
the  interior  arrangements  of  their  impromptu  dwellings.  Outside, 
and  something  after  the  fashion  ot  their  permanent  residences,  is  a 
kind  of  broad  and  open  shed,  which  bears  a  very  distant  relation  to 
the  corridor.  Here  hammocks  are  swung,  the  families  dine,  the 
ladies  receive  visitors,  and  the  men  sleep.  .  .  .  The  establishments 
here  described  pertain  only  to  the  wealthier  visitors,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  upper  classes.  There  is  every  intermediate  variety,  down 
to  those  of  the  "  mozo  "  and  his  wife,  wlio  spread  their  blankets  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  weave  a  little  bower  of  branches  above  them  — 
an  aifair  of  ten  or  a  dozen  minutes.  And  there  are  yet  others  who 
disdain  even  this  exertion,  and  nestle  in  the  dry  sand.'  (\o\.  ii. 
p.  lo8.) 

In  such  simple,  lazy,  mirth-loving  society  aa  this  the  Envoy 
is  in  his  glory,  and  his  accounts  of  the  quaint  habits  and  anti- 
quated hospitalities  of  his  entertainers  are  always  amusing,  and 
not  the  less  so  because  mixed  with  some  rather  startling  state- 
ments and  descriptions.  His  chapter  on  the  Church,  and 
Education,  puzzles  us  not  a  little.  We  were  prejjared  for  his 
stories   of  free  thinking  among  the  educated  people,  an   easy 
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relaxation  of  morals  among  the  clergy,  and  the  old-fashioned 
superstitions  of  the  peasantry  for  public  *  Penitencias '  in  the 
streets,  and  Padres  who  keep  loaded  guns  to  warn  admirers  of 
their  nieces  off  the  premises.  But  we  were  unaware  of  the 
extent  of  emancipation  from  Roman  government,  and  also  from 
Roman  discipline,  which,  according  to  our  author,  prevails. 
Not  only  have  the  Government  got  the  nomination  to  ■  all 
benefices  into  their  hands,  but  'the  State  of  Honduras,'  says 
our  author,  *  passed  a  law,  which  I  believe  was  also  adopted  by 

*  all  the  other  States,  legalising  the  marriage  of  the  priests,  and 

*  legitimatising  their  children.'     Can  this  be  true  ? 

The  Envoy  is  also  at  home  in  his  sketches  of  the  scenery  and 
climate  of  this  delightful  country,  and  has  a  genuine  and  hearty 
appreciation  of  natural  beauties.  But  for  readers  who  have 
soon  had  enough  of  this  kind  of  description,  and  have  no  taste 
for  the  wearisome  political  history  of  the  Spanish  American 
Republics,  these  two  large  volumes  will  not  possess  much 
attraction.  Being  no  naturalist,  and  too  sensible  to  affect  a 
knowledge  which  he  does  not  possess,  Mr.  Squier  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  tell  us  on  those  subjects  in  which  most  readers  would 
find  the  greatest  interest,  in  the  account  of  so  new  and  strange 
a  land.  Nor  has  he  anything  of  the  enterprise  and  love  of 
discovery  which  distinguished  his  countryman  and  predecessor 
Mr.  Stephens.  His  personal  adventures  are  nearly  confined 
to^  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  in  the  single  State  of 
Nicaragua;  he  made  only  one  short  excursion  to  the  nearer 
parts  of  Honduras  and  San  Salvador ;  effected  no  visit  to  the 
wilder  and  less  explored  Indian  regions  so  near  at  hand ;  ascended 
only  one  mountain,  and  gave  up  a  second,  '  completely  exhausted, 

*  and  adequately  convinced  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  climb 
^  volcanoes  under  a  tropical  sun,  at  midday.'  His  only  hobby 
was  a  Kttle  quiet  antiquarianism,  contented  with  a  few  rambles 
after  *  piedras  antiguas,'  the  old  stone  idols  and  sculptured  rocks 
of  the  aborigines,  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  lakes. 
Eight  hundred  pages  of  American  octavo,  equal  to  some  twelve 
hundred  of  English,  are  a  heavy  vehicle  for  the  communication 
of  a  few  light  sketches  of  society  and  the  picturesque.  The 
ordinary  limits  of  book-making  have  been  so  far  exceeded  on 
this  occasion,  that,  we  are  bound  to  say  it,  the  travelling 
experiences  of  the  Envoy  might  have  been  compressed  into  one 
quarter  of  their  present  bulk,  and  the  volume  would  still  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  lengthiness.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  recom- 
mend the  reader  to  perform  the  task  of  concentration  for 
himself. 

The  fresh-water  lake  of  Nicaragua,  more  than  one  hundred 
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miles  long  and  forty  broatl,  occupies  ft  basin  in  ii  low  |»]at<'au 
between  the  two  oceans:  its  level  (mean,  we  Kupi>o8e)  is  Btatwl 
by  Mr.  Squier  at  128  feet  above  tiic  Pacific,  Its  shores  anj  in 
general  level  or  gently  declivitous,  but  diversified  with  nunnrou8 
mountain  groups  and  insulated  peaks.  On  three  sides  it  has 
tracts  of  unexplored  forest:  on  the  south-west  shore  oidy,  tho 
peopled  district  of  which  we  have  spoken.  North-west  of  it, 
and  only  divided  from  it  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  lies  the  second 
lake,  that  of  Leon,  or  Managua,  twenty-eight  feet  higher  than 
the  former,  and  nearly  half  its  size :  apparently  once  united  to 
it.  These  magnificent  sheets  have  their  storms  and  '  rollers,' 
almost  like  those  of  the  sea,  and  so-called  tides,  being,  in  tact, 
undulations,  occasioned  by  the  varying  strength  of  the  trade 
wind  which  sweeps  across  them.  It  is  certainly  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance that  such  vast  reservoirs  of  fresh  water  should  subsist, 
and  with  little  change  of  level  throughout  the  year  (Mr.  S(pjier 
estimates  that  of  the  Lake  of  Managua  at  six  feet  only  between 
the  wet  and  dry  seasons),  on  a  low  plain,  surrounded  by  heights 
which  nowhere  approach  the  snow  level,  and  in  a  tropical 
climate.  This  equability  of  supply  may  j)erhaps  be  partly  owing 
to  the  volcanic  character  of  the  soil  of  the  western  shores,  into 
which  every  drop  of  rain-water  sinks  during  the  wet  sea-^on. 
There  is  hardly  a  running  stream,  it  appears  from  our  author's 
observation,  for  one  hundred  miles  of  this  coast  from  Nicaragua 
to  Leon ;  yet  the  soil  produces  abundant  crops,  or  is  clothed 
with  luxuriant  forests.  The  water  collects  in  subterraneous 
springs,  and  in  numerous  volcanic  lakes;  some  abounding  in 
sulphurous  vapours,  others  pure  and  limpid.  The  great  sheet 
of  Masaya  itself  seems  almost  an  Avernus  on  a  huge  scale.  It 
is  bounded  to  the  S.  W.  by  precipitous  clifis  of  lava  and  basalt, 
and  water  for  the  neighbouring  settlements  is  drawn  from  it  by 
the  labour  of  Indian  '  aguadores.' 

Of  all  the  natural  phenomena  of  Central  America  the  vol- 
canoes form  by  far  the  most  striking  to  the  ordinary  observer, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  curious  to  the  naturalist.  It  is 
strange  that  of  the  numbers  who  annually  hurry  to  visit  the 
often-described  and  far  less  extensive  phenomena  of  Vesuvius 
and  Etna,  hardly  any  are  ever  tempted  away  to  the  regions  in 
which  Nature  displays  this  peculiar  class  of  her  exceptional 
operations  on  a  scale  really  magnificent,  —  Iceland,  so  ctusily 
reached  from  our  Northern  jmrts,  and  Central  America,  within 
a  few  days  from  Kingston  in  Jamaica.  This  isthmian  region 
is  the  very  head-quarters  of  volcanic  agency  ;  and  will  doubt- 
less receive  ere  long  from  Dr.  I)aul)cney  the  attention  which 
is  its  due.  Its  vents  are  not  few  and  far  between,  as  in 
Europe,  nor  situated  amidst  unapproachable  degcrta  of  8uow> 
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as  in  other  parts  of  the   Andes,  but  the  whole  Pacific  coast 

*  bristles  with  volcanic  cones,'  from  the  great  volcano  of  Cartago 
(12,000  feet  high,  long.  87°  W.,  ascended  by  Mr.  Stephens, 
who  says  it  is  the  only  point  in  America  from  which  both 
oceans  are  visible)  to  the  Fire  and  Water  volcanoes  of  Gua- 
temala (14,000  feet  high,  long.  93°  W.),  and  other  fiery  summits 
still  farther  west,  towards  the  Mexican  frontier.  Mr.  Squier 
gives  in  all  a  catalogue  of  about  fifty  peaks  with  recognised 
names ;    but   '  there  are    many  others  which  are  nameless,  or 

*  of  which  the  names  are  unknown.'  The  city  of  Leon  seemg 
to  be  built,  like  Pompeii  in  Bulwer's  romance,  'above  the 
'  rivers  of  the  sleepless  hell;'  on  a  plain  undermined  by  subter- 
raneous fires.  Fourteen  volcanoes  are  visible  from  it  at  once, 
stretching  in  single  file  in  the  direction  of  W.N.W.  The 
quondam  Federation  of  Central  America  took  five  volcanoes  for 
the  bearing  on  its  coat  of  arms,  its  heralds  apparently  differing 
in  opinion  from  the  old  conquistador,  Gonzales  Hernandez  de 
Oviedo  y  Valdez,  who  contradicts  the  scandalous  report  spread 
to  his  prejudice  by  the  Fray  Bias  de  Castillo,  that  he,  Oviedo, 
had  petitioned  the  King  of  Spain  for  leave  to  place  the  volcano 
of  Masaya  on  his  escutcheon,  because  he  had  happened  to  visit 
it.  '  I  have,'  says  he,  '  no  desire  to  carry  such  arms,  nor  do  I 
'  think  any  Christian  would  approve  of  it:  the  Fray  has  lied!' 

Many  of  these  volcanoes,  extinct  or  active,  present  striking 
scenes  of  natural  grandeur.  That  of  Masaya,  just  alluded  to 
(likewise  ascended  by  Mr.  Stephens),  rises  bare  and  black  amidst 
the  forests  of  the  isthmus  between  the  two  great  lakes  so  often 
mentioned.  It  was  in  great  force  about  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest —  the  Hell  of  Masaya,  it  Avas  popularly  called  —  and  it 
was  believed  that  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  hideous  old  woman, 
used  to  issue  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  crater  and  hold  secret 
conclaves  with  the  caciques  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  has,  how- 
ever, gone  to  sleep  since  1670,  when  the  lava  flowed  from  it 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  forming  the  desolate  tract,  or 
'  malpais'  which  now  extends  at  its  foot.  Ometepec  and  Ma- 
deira, two  beautiful  peaks,  rise  5000  feet,  on  an  island  of  the 
great   lake ;    the   former,  in   Mr.  Squier's   belief,   *  approaches 

*  nearer  the  perfect  cone  in  shape  than  any  other  mountain  on 

*  the  continent.'  The  rugged  crater  of  Momobacho  overhangs 
the  city  of  Grenada  on  one  side,  the  lake  on  the  other :  and  at 
its  foot  is  a  cluster  of  '  hundreds  of  volcanic  islands,'  the  so- 
called  '  Corales,'  '  elevated  in  the  form  of  cones,  to  the  height 

*  ot  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet.     The  sides  are  steep,  and 

*  composed  of  immense  volcanic  rocks,  black  and  blistered  by 
'  fire ;  but  their  summits  are  covered  with  verdure,  and  long 

*  vines  hang  trailing  over  the   stones,  blushing  with  strange 
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*  flowers,  almost  to  the  cdjre  of  the  water.'  The  h)fticr  suj^-ar- 
loaf  of  Momotombo,  jrinllcd  with  forests  uhnijst  u|>  to  it«  still 
smoking  crater,  rises  7000  fiet  from  the  slu)r('  of  M;iii:i^ii:i.  KI 
Viejo,  a  depressed  cone,  intervenes  hetween  tin:  capital  city 
Leon  and  the  Pacific.  It  was  ascended  in  IHUH  hy  Sir  V.. 
Belcher,  who  found  the  inner  walls  of  the  crater  cloihid  with 
luxuriant  pine  trees,  seeming  to  derive  vigour  from  the  hteam- 
ing  vapours.  The  double-peaked  Conchagua  and  the  terrible 
Coseguina  stand  like  sentinels  on  each  side  of  the  entnmce  into 
the  great  gulf  of  Fonseca.  Mr.  Squier  ascended  ti»e  ibrmcr — 
the  only  volcano  about  which  he  gave  himself  this  tr(»uble  — 
and  •  thought  of  IMilton,  prisoned  here,  face  to  face  with  heaven, 
'  listening  to  the  deep  utterance  of  the  ocean,  and  striking  the 

*  strings  of  his  awful  lyre  to  the  majestic  measure  of  the  sea  I' 

Only  some  ten  or  twelve  of  these  volcanoes  pass  for  being 
actually  '  alive '  and  smoking ;  but  these  occasionally  give 
tremendous  exhibitions  of  their  latent  power.  The  eruption  of 
Coseguina,  in  1835  (after  twenty-six  years  of  repose)  was  one 
of  the  most  terrible  on  historical  record.  It  was  of  the  same 
kind  with  that  whicli  overwhelmed  Pompeii  —  a  thick  shower 
of  hot  sand  and  ashes  fell  for  three  days,  and  covered  the  whole 
country  round.  In  some  places  near  the  mountain  the  accunm- 
lated  mass  lay  ten  feet  deep.     '  It  fell  in  Jamaica,  Vera  Cruz', 

*  and  San  Fe  de  Bogota,  over  an  area  of  1500  miles  in  diameter. 

*  The  noise  of  the  explosions  was  heard  nearly  as  far,  and  the 
'  superintendent    of   Belize,    8(i0    miles   distant,    niustered   his 

*  troops,  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a  naval  action  off 

*  the  harbour.'  On  the  third  day  the  explosions  attained  their 
luaximum,  and  the  darkness  became  intense.  The  women  of 
Leon,  100  miles  off,  '  with  their  heads  covered  with  wet  linen, 
'  to  obviate  the  smothering  effect  of  the  falling  dust,  again  hur- 
'  ried  to  the  churches  with  cries  and  lamentations,  and  tried  to 
'  sing  canticles  to  their  favourite  saints.     As  a  last  resort,  every 

*  saint   in  the  churches   of  Leon,   without   exception,   lest  he 

*  should  be  offended,  was  taken  from  his  niche,  and  placed  in 

*  the  open  air!'  The  anniversary  of  this  great  catastrophe  is 
still  t  celebrated  in  that  city   '  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  of 

*  Mercies.' 

•  It  must  have  been  carried  to  the  two  first  places,  as  Sir  C.  Lyeil 

observes  in  his  'Principles  of  Geolofry.'  liy  an  upper  current  of  air, 
contrary  to  the  north-east  trade  wind  whicli  was  then  blowing. 

t  Not,  we  presume,  ti)at  tiie  priest  who  celebrated  Mass  in  the 
year  1850,  on  this  occasion,  will  accept  Air.  Spiier's  translation  of  the 
Circular  by  which  the  Ibreijifn  re>;ident3  were  invited  to  attend.  The 
priest  notified  tliat  having  been  just  ordained,  he  shuuld  ascend  Ujc 
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It  is  singular  that,  amidst  this  great  number  of  extinct  or 
slumbering  vents,  the  volcanic  agency  seems  constantly  at  work 
in  creating  new  ones.  The  last  volcano  of  consequence  in 
Central  America,  arose  in  1770,  according  to  Mr.  Squier— 1798 
according  to  Mr.  Stephens  —  from  the  plain  of  Isalco  in  San 
Salvador,  and  still  remains  in  a  state  of  constant  eruption; 
the   explosions,   says   our   author,    with   suspicious   exaqfness, 

*  occurring  every  sixteen  minutes  and  a  quarter.'  But  Mr. 
Squier  was  himself  the  eye-witness  of  the  origin  of  a  smaller 
burning  mountain,  '  which,  if  it  has  not  met  a  premature  extin- 

*  guishment,  bids  fair  to  add  another  high  cone  to  those  which 

*  now  stud  the  great  plain  of  Leon.'     All  these  latter 

*  Are  surrounded  by  beds  of  lava,  mal  pais,  extending,  in  some 
cases,  for  leagues  in  every  direction.  .  .  .  The  lava  current  in 
places  seems  to  have  spread  out  in  sheets,  flowing  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, in  high  and  serpentine  ridges,  resembling  Cyclopean  walls, 
often  capriciously  enclosing  spaces  of  arable  ground,  in  which  vegeta- 
tion is  luxuriant:  these  are  called  by  the  natives  corrales,  yards.  .  .  . 
In  large  spaces  the  whole  ground  seems  resting  on  a  boiling  cauldron, 
and  is°  encrusted  with  mineral  deposits.  There  are  also  many  places 
where  the  ground  is  depressed  and  bare,  resembUng  a  honey-combed 
ferruginous  clay-pit,  from  which  sulphurous  vapours  are  constantly 
rising,  destroying  vegetation  in  the  vicinity,  but  especially  to  the  lee- 
ward, where  they  are  carried  by  the  wind.  By  daylight  nothing  is  to 
be  seen  at  these  places,  except  a  kind  of  tremulous  motion  of  the 
heated  atmosphere  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  at  night  the 
whole  is  lighted  by  a  flickering,  bluish,  and  ethereal  flame,  hke  that 
of  burning  spirits,  which  spreads  at  one  moment  over  the  whole  sur-r 
face,  at  the  next  shoots  up  into  high  spires,  and  then  diffuses  itself 
again,  in  a  strange  unearthly  manner.  This  is  called  by  the  "gente 
"  del  campo  "  (the  people  of  the  fields),  the  "  baile  de  los  demonios," 
the  dance  of  the  devils.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  104.) 

On  the  13th  April,  1850,  an  orifice  opened  in  this  plain,  in 
a  desert  spot,  near  the  base  of  one  of  the  extinct  volcanoes.  It 
discharged  lava  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  stones  and  ashes 
for  some  weeks. 

*  A  few  days  before  our  visit,  a  deputation  from  the  vaqueros  and 

august  altar  of  the  Eternal,  a  celebrar  por  la  primera  vez  el  tremendo 
sacrificio,  el  dia  23  del  corriente,  anniversario  decimo  quinto  de  la 
eruption  del  volcan  de  Coseguiiia ;  which  words  our  Envoy  renders 
into  celebrating  '  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  the  fifteenth  anniversary.' 
"We  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Christie,  the  British  Consul  in 
Mosquitia.  He  will  be  equally  surprised  to  learn  that  his  pronuncia- 
tion betrnyed  him  to  this  critical  judge  of  language  and  of  manners 
to  be  Scotch ;  and  <  as  free  from  prejudices  as  a  Briton  could  be 
*  without  ceasing  to  be  a  Briton  and  a  Scot.' 
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Others  living  in  the  vicinity  of  La:i  Pilas  had  visited  Leon,  (or  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  the  Bishop  to  go  to  this  place  and  baptize  the 
prospective  volcano.  ...  I  beUeve  partial  assent  was  obtained, 
and  the  city  was  full  of  rumours  toucliing  tliis  novel  ceremony.  Hut 
its  early  relapse  into  quietude  dispelled  the  fears  of  tin-  pL-opl.-,  and 
the  proposed  rite  was  never  performed,  much  to  my  disapjxiintmpnt, 
as  I  intended  to  stand  as  godfather,  "compudre,"  to  tl»e  Voleani)  de 
los  Nortes  Americanos  I  (sic).  This  is  an  old  practice,  and  the  ecro- 
mony,  it  is  said,  was  performed  early  after  the  contjuest,  on  all  the 
volcanoes  of  Nicaragua,  with  the  exception  of  Momotonibo,  which  is 
yet  among  the  unsanctified.  The  old  friars  who  started  for  its  sum- 
mit, to  set  up  the  cross  there,  were  never  heard  of  again.'  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  109. ) 

We  will  only  add,  in  quitting  this  interesting  branch  of  our 
subject,  that  the  observations  of  our  writer,  himself  no  philo- 
sopher, on  these  recent  volcanoes,  seem  to  confirm  the  general 
view  taken  of  similar  operations  of  nature  by  one  of  the  great 
geologists  of  our  times.  Some  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  close  and  beautiful  train  of  reasoning  by  which  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  shows,  in  opposition  to  received  views,  that  the  cone  of 
Monte  Nuovo,  near  Naples,  was  produced  by  ejection,  not  by 
upheaval.  The  summits  ranged  along  the  plain  of  Leon  seem 
to  be  similar  in  their  structure,  vast  ash  heaps,  piled  on  a 
volcanic  plateau  of  which  the  strata  are  undisturbed  by  their 
elevation,  although  itself,  in  all  probability,  upheaved  above  the 
sea  level  in  some  earlier  period  of  activity. 

Want  of  space  precludes  us  from  doing  justice  either  to  Mr. 
Squier's  speculations  on  the  present  politics  of  Nicaragua,  or  to 
his  antiquarian  researches  among  its  Indian  remains,  and  the 
idol-figures  which  illustrate  his  work.  He  promises,  we  see,  a 
separate  treatise  on  each  subject :  which  will  swell  the  entire 
gleanings  of  his  mission  to  a  formidable  amount.  As  to  the 
Indian  monuments,  they  seem  to  display  a  similar  style,  and 
probably  belong  to  similar  religious  customs,  with  those  explored 
by  Mr.  Stephens  in  Yucatan,  though  the  monimicnts  hitherto 
discovered  in  Nicaragua  are  of  a  much  ruder  character  than  the 
latter.  We  must  refer  also  to  Mr.  Squier's  pages  for  a  full 
disquisition  on  a  matter  of  much  more  general  interest  in  these 
eager  days,  the  proposed  Interoceanic  Canal.  On  this  subject 
he  expresses  himself  with  tolerable  confidence.  But  the  natural 
difficulties  seem  great.  Our  author  pronounces  the  San  Juan, 
the  natural  outlet  of  the  great  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  with  which 
the  navigation  must  commence  on  the  Atlantic  side,  to  be  im- 
practicable for  vessels  of  any  size.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a 
lateral  canal  or  some  great  improvement  of  the  channel,  appa- 
rently for  eighty  miles.    Then  comes  the  great  Lake  of  Nicaragua, 
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very  shallow  for  many  miles  from  the  shore  at  both  its  extremities. 
Two  short  lines  have  been  proposed  for  carrying  a  canal  direct 
from  the  Lake  to  the  Pacific  across  the  narrow  intervening  neck ; 
but  our  author  pronounces,  for  solid  engineering  reasons,  against 
them  both.  The  line  must  therefore  be  continued  to  the  upper 
Lake  of  Managua;  but  here  an  unexpected  disappointment 
presented  itself  to  Mr.  Squier,  when  he  came  to  explore  the 
ground  with  his  own  eyes.  The  two  lakes  have  been  hitherto 
represented  as  connected  by  a  river.  He  found,  on  the  contraiy, 
that  an  arm  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  after  flowing  twelve  miles  towards 
Lake  Managua,  terminated  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  former  river, — the 
two  lakes  being  thus  separated  by  a  belt  of  dry  ground,  four 
miles  in  extent.*  And  (what  is  of  more  consequence)  both  lakes 
are  very  shallow  for  a  long  way  from  the  shore  of  the  dividing 
isthmus.  From  Lake  Managua  to  the  Pacific  fewer  diflaculties 
present  themselves;  the  best  line,  in  Mr.  Squier's  opinion, 
being  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca :  but  here  he  speaks  with  less 
accurate  personal  knowledge.  On  the  whole,  there  appears 
no  obstacle  which  expense  and  skill  might  not  remove :  but  the 
question  will  be,  whether  the  object  is  proportionate  to  the 
expense.  The  shipowners  of  the  great  Atlantic  cities  of  the 
Union  may  perhaps  so  regard  it,  in  their  anxiety  to  retain  in 
their  own  hands  the  trade  of  the  Pacific :  but  the  competition 
of  the  Panama  railroad  will  be  always  at  hand ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  our  own  expectation  is,  that  the  main  communication 
between  the  oceans  will  be  effected  by  that  means,  and  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  Pacific,  and  more  distant  commerce  with 
Asia  and  Polynesia,  carried  on  eventually  by  the  shipping  of 
the  Pacific  ports. 

*  We  cannot  doubt  Mr.  Squier's  account  of  ground  which  he  care- 
fully surveyed  with  his  own  eyes.  It  proves  the  uncertainty  of  much 
of  our  present  geographical  knowledge  of  these  parts.  Not  only  does 
the  '  River  Tipitapa,  or  Penaloya,'  connecting  the  lakes,  figure  in  our 
latest  maps,  but  Captain  Fitzroy,  in  his  '  Memoir  on  the  Isthmus  of 
'  Central  America,'  in  the  very  last  number  of  the  Geographical 
Society's  Journal,  actually  describes  it  in  detail ;  —  from  hearsay, 
of  course. 
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CiNCE  the  publication  of  our  last  Number  a  change  of  Ministry 

has  taken  ])lacc.  The  Liberal  Administration  of  Lord.Iohii 
Russell  has  been  replaced  by  a  Conservative  Administration 
under  Lord  Dei'by.  England  is  thus  drawn,  with  the  rest  of 
Europe,  into  the  general  vortex  of  reaction.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  thought  that  as  England  had  ])Ut  down  the  Charti.st  attempts 
on  the  celel)rated  Tenth  of  Aj)ril  witii  so  slight  an  eftort,  and 
had  sui)pi'csscd  the  more  formidable  Irish  insurrection  without 
bloodshed,  no  reaction  would  have  taken  place.  And,  in  fact, 
the  ditference  between  our  fate  and  that  of  the  Continental 
States  is  not  inconsiderable.  While  Austria,  l*russia.  Home, 
and  Nai)les  are  expiating  the  imprudences  of  their  irregular 
democratic  outbreaks  by  severe  military  despotism,  coercion  of 
speech  and  writing,  political  proscriptions  and  impri^^onments, 
the  destiny  of  England  has  been  less  unhappy.  While  France 
is  prostrate  under  the  ignominious  dictatorship  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, England  escapes  with  the  comparatively  gentle  iniiictlon  of 
Lord  Derby. 

The  foil  of  the  late  ^Ministry  was  not  owing  to  any  important 
national  event,  or  to  any  remarkable  change  in  public  opinion ; 
it  was  not  preceded  by  a  foreign  war,  or  by  a  paroxysm  of  in- 
ternal discontent ;  it  was  not  jn-ccijiitated  by  a  ])0tato  famine,  or 
brought  about  by  any  novel  combination  of  parties.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  of  last  Session  had  alienated  from  the 
Government  a  section  of  Irish  members,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  ^ 
the  Peelite  party,  who  had  previously  given  it  a  general  sup- 
port. The  rupture  with  Lord  Palmerston  had  detached  an 
able  and  exjjerienccd  colleague  from  Lord  Jolm  Kussell,  and 
had  converted  him  into  an  active  opponent.  By  the  combina- 
tion of  these  causes — which  were  chiefly  felt  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament,  and  did  not  represent  any  change  in  opinion  out 
of  doors — the  overthrow  of  the  late  jNIinistry  was  effected,  and 
the  Protectionist  party  found  that,  after  so  many  unsuccessful 
attempts,  they  were  at  last  able  to  obtain  office. 

The  change  of  Government  Avas  only  so  far  prepared  by 
public  opinion,  that  every  Jvlinistry  loses  a  portion  of  its 
popularity  in  the  inevitable  progress  of  events.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  favours  of  a  Government  makes  some  friends, 
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but  more  enemies.  The  defects  of  the  existing  Ministers  — 
whatever  they  may  be — and  the  mistakes  Avhich  all  men  of 
action  must  occasionally  commit,  are  dwelt  on,  repeated,  and 
exaggerated ;  people  become  tired  of  the  old  names,  and  a  desire 
of  trying  a  new  set  of  men  arises.  So  far  as  there  was  any  wish, 
for  a'  change  of  Ministry  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  it 
was  rather  of  the  indistinct  and  vague  character  just  described, 
than  a  positive  and  lively  desire  to  oust  a  certain  political  party, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  some  definite  object.  Whatever 
objections  might  be  made  to  the  policy  of  the  late  Government,, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  country,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year,  to  indicate  that  this  pohcy  had  been 
erroneous  in  its  principles,  or  unsuccessful  in  its  results.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  Free-trade  measures,  respecting  corn,  sugar, 
and  navigation,  the  revenue  of  the  country  had  increased,  not- 
withstanding large  remissions  of  taxation ;  and  our  foreign 
trade,  both  in  exports  and  imports,  had  received  a  remarkable 
augmentation.  The  interest  of  money  w^as  low,  and  capital  was 
abundant ;  yet  there  w^as  no  undue  amount  of  speculation,  credit 
was  sound,  and  the  Bank  was  labouring  under  a  plethora  of 
bullion.  "VVe  think  it  unnecessary  to  repeat,  even  in  a  summary 
form,  the  statistical  accounts  of  the  recent  financial  and  com- 
mercial position  of  the  country,  as  they  are  set  out  in  the 
pamphlet  named  at  the  head  of  this  Article  ;  they  exhibit  a  state 
of  economical  prosperity  hitherto  unexampled ;  and  as  no  attempt 
to  dispute  their  accuracy  or  completeness  has  been  made  by 
the  present  Government,  since  they  had  access  to  the  official 
documents,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  show  not  only  the 
truth,  but  the  whole  truth.  Xor  were  our  external  in  a  less 
sound  state  than  our  internal  affairs.  Our  relations  with  every 
foreign  Power  were  pacific ;  and  wherever  feelings  unfriendly  to 
us  existed,  they  were  owing  to  circumstances  connected  with 
the  civil  dissensions  of  the  foreign  State,  not  to  any  act  com- 
mitted by  our  own  Government.  Our  vast  Indian  Empire  was 
free  from  wars,  or  insurrection  ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  occupy 
a  British  fleet  in  any  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  Our  colonial  depen- 
dencies were,  on  the  whole,  in  a  satisfactory  state.  In  the 
North  American  provinces,  the  system  of  responsible  Govern- 
ment had  worked  with  harmony  and  success,  under  able  governors. 
The  AVcst  India  islands  enjoyed  as  much  material  prosperity  as 
the  introduction  of  the  system  of  free  negro  labour  permitted. 
The  Australian  colonies  had  been  advancing  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  the  English  settlements  in  Xorth  America  had  done 
in  the  last  century  — with  occasional  disputes,  inseparable  from 
a  system  of  colonial  transportation.      Ceylon  had  recovered  its 
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ordinary  tranquillity,  after  tiie  brief  insurrection  suppressed  by 
Lord  Torrington.  In  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope  alone  wa-s  the 
state  of  things  unsatisfactory.  Here  a  border- war  with  savages 
—  similar  in  its  nature  to  that  so  long  waged  by  the  French  in 
Algeria  —  disturbed  the  ]ieac'c  of  the  colony,  and  necessitated 
large  draughts  upon  the  British  Exchequer,  without  any  pro- 
spect of  advantage  to  imperial  interests.  This  bonier-war, 
however,  did  not  spring  from  the  policy  of  Lord  (irey,  or  of 
the  late  Government.  It  had  grown  out  of  a  change,  introduced 
in  1833,  by  which  the  Commando  system,  or  method  of  volunteer 
reprisals,  was  abolished,  and  a  system  of  treaties,  or  international 
compacts  with  the  savages,  was  substituted.  The  attempt  t<) 
deal  with  the  Kaffirs  as  if  they  were  civilised  men,  well  I'cad  in 
Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  has  met  with  the  failure  which  might 
be  expected ;  but  it  is  to  the  originators  of  this  [)oliey  that  the 
blame  of  the  fruitless  and  expensive,  though  by  no  means 
formidable,  Kaffir  wars  is  to  be  imputed,  and  not  to  the  late 
Ministry,  who  merely  continued  the  policy  established  long 
before  their  accession  to  office.  One  of  the  worst  evils  of  such 
a  mistaken  policy  is,  that  its  abandonment  is  scarcely  less  difficult 
than  its  original  adoption  was  unwise. 

The  I'ccent  change  of  ]\Iinistry  has  installed  the  leaders  of  the 
Protectionist  party  in  office.  This  is  the  name  by  which  they 
are  best  known ;  though  they  have  sometimes,  by  a  strange 
misapplication  of  an  old  political  phrase,  assumed  the  appellation 
of  the  '  Country  Party,'  in  the  sense  of  the  party  connected 
with  agriculture*  Either  name,  however,  jwints  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  their  origin  and  distinctive  opinions.  They  were 
the  tail,  or,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  another  old  political 
expression,  the  ruvip  of  the  Conservative  party  of  1845.  "When 
Sir  Ptobcrt  Peel,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  decided  to  propose  an 
immediate  suspension  and  an  ultimate  repeal  of  the  import 
duties  on  corn,  in  order  to  meet  tb.c  emergency  created  by  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  all  his  Cabinet  (after  some  ditlercnces 
of  opinion,  and  a  consequent  resignation  of  office)  acceded  to 

*  The  meaning  of  the  terms  Court  and  Country  party,  which  have 
existed  since  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  is  fully  explained  by  Hume 
in  his  'Essay  on  the  Parties  of  Great  Britain'  (Parti.  Essay  9.). 
We  need  scarcely  inform  our  readers  that  the  '  Country  party '  is  tlie 
national  or  jwpular  party,  and  has  no  connexion  with  the  sense  ot 
country  as  opposed  to  town,  and  as  connected  with  agriculture.  Thus 
Hume'savs  that  '  the  Cavahers  were  tlie  Court  party,  and  the  Kound- 
heads  the  Country  party ;'  a  sentence  wliich  ought  to  cause  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  to  abjure  all  further  connexion  wit!i  the 
*  Country  party.' 
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both  these  propositions,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Derby,  who 
agreed  to  the  former,  but  dissented  from  the  latter.  Lord 
Derby,  in  consequence,  retired  from  Sir  E.  Peel's  Cabinet, 
leavino-  his  colleagues  and  the  other  subordinate  members  of  the 
Goverament  to  carry  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  As  soon 
as  this  object  had  been  effected,  a  change  of  government,  as  is 
well  known,  took  ])lace.  Bur,  in  the  mean  time,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  found  that  the  great  body  of  his  unofficial  supporters 
seceded  from  him,  refused  to  adopt  his  course  on  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  leadership  of  Lord 
Derby.  Their  leader,  however,  had  been  called  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  a  demand  instantly  arose  for  a  general  to 
lead  the  headless,  but  compact  band  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli stood  forward  as  representatives  of  the  vindictive  and  re- 
sentful feelings  of  that  division  of  the  Conservative  party  who 
resisted  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  a  measure  detrimental 
to  their  interests.  Of  these  feehngs,  the  one  from  conviction, 
the  other  from  the  possession  of  a  natural  talent  for  sarcasm, 
rendered  themselves  fit  exponents.  The  parhamentary  war  was 
vrao-ed  with  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  in  the  true  Indian 
style;  and  every  opprobrious  epithet  which  the  language  of 
debate  would  tolerate  was  directed  by  them  against  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  amidst  the  vociferous  cheers  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
some  of  Avhom  believed  that  the  ruin  of  half  the  country  was 
involved  in  his  abandonment  of  Protection ;  and  all  of  whom 
thought  that  by  this  act  the  main  buttress  and  prop  of  their 
rents  was  cut  away. 

The  history  of  this  crisis  —  of  the  formation  and  policy  of  the 
Protectionist  party  —  has  been  written  by  j\Ir.  Disraeli  in  the 
volume  placed  at  the  head  of  our  Article.  Considering  that  it  is, 
in  substance,  a  panegyric  of  one  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  written  by  the 
other,  strict  historical  impartiality  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  never- 
theless, we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  narrative  of  facts  appears 
to  us  to  be,  in  all  material  points,  accurate,  and  that  where  the 
judgments  are  not  such  as  we  can  concur  in,  the  language  used 
is  temperate  and  fair.  As  a  complete  history  of  the  crisis,  it  is 
chiefly  defective  in  omitting  Mr.  Disraeli's  ovrn  sliare  in  the 
invectives  against  Free  Trade  and  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  this 
omission  Avas  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  biographical 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  not  a  man 
of  much  ability ;  and  his  political  knowledge  and  experience 
•were,  on  account  of  his  ])reviou5  pursuits,  very  limited.  A'or  had 
he  any  remai-kable  oratorical   talents :    his   ordinary  mode   of 
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raking  was,  indectl,  from  lils  slow  dolivrry  runl  \m  cmjiliatic 

iinciation  pf  the  most  insignificant  words,  jciint'ully  lalmrious. 

It  he  was  nevertheless  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  head  the  Pnt- 
,  >  tionist  troops  at  this  emerixency.  lie  had,  in  thi-  Hr.t  place, 
.1  sincere  and  undoubtini^  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Protection: 
iir  really  thouijht  that  the  country  would  be  ruined  bv  Free 
Trade,  lie  had  rank,  wealth,  social  position,  and  kno\vledt,'c  of 
1  he  world;  he  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  own  opinions  ; 
iic  was  proud,  contemptuous,  and  dictatorial,  in  the  extreme; 
:iiid  he  had  a  dogged,  unflinching  perseverance,  which  nothing 
( ould  divert  from  its  purpose.  He  likewise  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered a  i)olitical  party  as  a  partnership  formed  for  a  common 
advantage ;  and  hence  he  glowed  with  indignation  against  the 
treachery  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  in  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his 
landed  followers,  and  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of  a  dimi- 
nution of  rent,  for  a  mere  alleged  public  benefit. 

Such  being  the  origin  of  the  Protectionist  party,  its  opinions 
and  policy  could  not  be  doubtful.  Lord  Derby  in  the  one  House 
of  Parliament,  —  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  ^Ir.  Disraeli  in 
the  other, — and,  after  the  lamented  death  of  the  former,  Mr. 
Disraeli  alone,  — produced  and  reproduced,  in  every  shape,  and 
on  every  occasion,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Protectionist, 
and  against  the  Free-trade  policy.  Corn  was,  of  course,  the 
leading  topic,  because  it  directly  affected  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  Protectionist  party  in  Parliament,  lint  Colonial  pro- 
tection was  not  neglected,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Session  of 
1848  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  sugar  duties,  con- 
sequent on  the  exertions  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  to  maintain 
a  protective  duty  upon  foreign  sugar.*  In  a  subsequent 
Session,  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  resisted,  in 
both  houses,  by  the  combined  strength  of  the  Protectionist 
party ;  and  various  motions  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  interest,  on  the 
ground  of  their  losses  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The 
principal  ol)ject  of  the  latter  motions  was  to  represent  the 
landed  interest  as  the  victim  of  an  unfair  system  of  lociJ 
taxation,  and  to  recommend  the  transfer  of  various  local  burdens 
to  the  Consolidated  Fund.  On  all  these  subjects  the  Protection- 
ist party  were  peculiarly  zealous  and  active.  They  exhibited, 
however,  on  all  occasions  the  character  of  a  party  opposition ; 
and  they  availed  themselves  of  all  opportunities  which  presented 
themselves  of  weakening  the  party  in  office,  and  of  censuring 
its  measures  and  conduct. 

*  See  chap.  xxvi.  of  iMr.  Disraeli's  Biography. 
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The  unexpected  resignation  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Cabinet  in 
the  beginning  of  1850  found  Lord  Derby  unprepared  with  a 
Cabinet ;  and  his  negotiations  with  some  members  of  the  Peelite 
party  were  not  so  successful  as  to  enable  him  to  take  office. 
Warned  by  this  accident,  however,  he  devoted  a  portion  of  the 
recess  to  the  formation  of  a  prospective  Government,  which  the 
events  of  last  February  enabled  him  to  reduce  to  reality.  .  Of 
the  various  attempts  upon  the  public  credulity  Avhich  have  been 
made  by  the  present  Ministers  since  their  accession  to  office, 
none  is  more  surprising  to  any  one  who  has  followed  their  recent 
conduct,  than  the  assertion  that  they  were  not  playing  the 
party  game  of  an  opposition, — that  they  were  mere  disinterested 
bystanders,  and  suddenly,  without  any  act  of  their  own,  found 
themselves  called  on  to  assist  the  Crown  in  a  difficulty.  These 
statements  are  wholly  unfounded  :  it  was  by  their  own  assiduous 
exertions  tliat  the  Protectionist  party  obtained  office.  If  they 
are  possessed  of  greatness,  they  achieved  it  for  themselves ;  it 
was  not  cast  upon  them.  Although  Lord  Derby  may  have  been 
in  the  country  on  the  day  of  Lord  Palmerston's  motion,  the  list 
of  his  Cabinet  was  already  in  existence,  and  had  been  shown  to 
some  of  his  friends  before  that  day — a  fact  which  Ave  know 
cannot  be  denied. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  scrutinise  the  names  of  the  persons 
forming  the  new  Government.  Lord  Derby  himself,  and  Mr. 
Herries  were  the  only  English  Privy  Councillors ;  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  been  an  Irish  Privy  Councillor;  the  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  new  to  office,  as  they  w^ere  chiefly 
unknown  to  fame.  'We  will  only  remark  that,  looking  to  many 
of  his  colleagues,  we  are  unable  to  understand  the  surprise  which 
"was  expressed  at  the  appointment  of  Sir  J.  Pakington.  The 
Government,  it  is  to  be  observed,  incorporated  none  of  the 
Peelite  party :  it  included  none  of  the  followers  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  who  had  adhered  throughout  to  his  commercial  policy  :  it 
was  composed  exclusively  of  determined  opponents  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Free  Trade. 

Such  being  the  composition  of  the  Government,  the  country 
naturally  looked  to  them  for  an  explicit  declaration  of  their 
opinions  and  policy  on  the  subject  of  Protection,  as  soon  as  they 
had  time  to  deliberate  together,  and  were  able  to  meet  Par- 
liament after  their  re-elections.  This  reasonable  expectation, 
however,  has  been  very  imperfectly  satisfied.  Their  declarations 
on  the  subject  have  been  studiously  obscure  and  ambiguous  ; 
nor  always  consistent  with  one  another.  The  reluctance  to 
speak  out  has  been  so  great,  as  to  indicate  either  that  they  are 
not  sincere  and  earnest"  in  their  opinions,  or  that  they  abstain 
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from  committing  themselves  to  any  definite  course  of  jiolicy  on 
this  chiss  of  questions.  The  contrast  lietwecu  their  former 
confidence  and  present  hesitation  is  so  strikinj;,  as  to  k-ad  in- 
evitably to  tliis  conchision.  Tiic  following  may,  however,  he 
considered  as  the  result  of  such  aimuuncements  of  intention,  as 
have  cither  been  afforded  vohuitarily,  or  extracted  by  interroga- 
tion. 1.  The  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  is  treated  aa 
final :  no  hope  of  recovering  Protection  is  held  out  to  the  sliip- 
owners,  and  they  are  irrevocably  consigned  to  free  competition, 
witliout  any  prospect  of  a  return  to  dear  freights.  2.  There  is 
to  be  no  interference  this  Session  with  the  sugar  duties,  and 
the  fall  of  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar,  which  the  existing  Act 
fixes  for  tiie  otli  of  July  next,  is  to  be  allowed  to  take  place  with- 
out resistance.*  Sir  John  Pakington,  however,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonics,  retains  liis  former  opinions  as  to  the  dis- 
astrous effects  produced  by  the  Free-trade  policy  respecting 
sugar.  3.  The  shipowners  and  AVest  Indians  may  be  disre- 
garded with  comparative  safety ;  but  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  laud  are  more  formidable,  and  cannot  be  so  lightly  disj)osed 
of.  Accordingly,  on  the  subject  of  corn,  the  responses  of  the 
Downing  Street  oracle  are  peculiarly  enigmatical,  and  might 
have  excited  tlic  admiration  and  envy  of  the  most  accomplished 
priestess  of  Delphi.  Lord  Derby  declares  his  tcisli,  but  not  his 
intention,  to  establish  a  small  fixed  duty  on  corn.  lie  thinks  it 
would  be  advantageous ;  but  will  not  propose  it,  unless  it  could 
be  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  Parliament,  and  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  the  country  :  conditions  which  he  must 
well  know  that  a  bread-tax  can  never  fulfil.  Practically,  there- 
fore, though  not  in  distinct  terms.  Protection  on  corn  is  thrown 
over;  and  the  agricultural  supporters  of  the  Government  are 
exhorted  to  trust  in  their  friends,  who  will  see  justice  done 
them,  and  will  try  to  alleviate  their  fiscal  burdens. 

The  present  position  of  Lord  Derby's  Government  is,  as  he 
himself  declared,  that  it  is  in  a  minoritij  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  Government,  therefore,  is  in  office,  but  not  in  power ;  the 
real  power,  and  therefore  the  real  responsibility  for  the  state 

*  Under  the  existing  Act,  the  state  of  the  sugar  duties  stands  thus. 
The  duty  on  refined  sugar,  the  growth  of  a  Britisli  possessiou,  fell  te 
13^.  Ad.  per  cwt.  on  the  5th  of  July,  1851,  where  it  remains.  At  the 
same  time  the  duty  on  foreign  refined  sugar  fell  to  17*.  per  cwt, 
which  is  the  present  duty.  The  foreign  sugar  is  to  undergo  three 
further  reductions.  Avhen  the  equalisation  will  be  effected  ;  viz. :  — 
5th  July,  1852         -  -  -     Ifi*-  4rf. 

1853  -  -  -     15     4 

1854  -  -  -     13     4 
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of  public  affairs,  rests  with  the  Opposition,  Avho,  differing  on 
other  subjects,  are  agreed  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade.  The 
Government  has  been  led  bv  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  principles  of 
an  Opposition :  and  he  would  achieve  a  great  triumph  if  he 
could  succeed  in  putting  the  Opposition  in  a  minority.  For 
the  present  the  Opposition  keep  the  Government  in  prison,  and 
stand  sentinels  at  the  gate.  The  plan  of  letting  them  out  on 
their  parole  was  tried,  but  was  found  unsafe.  In  this  state  of 
things  we  may  perceive  the  true  explanation  of  the  boast  of  the 
Government,  that  their  accession  to  ofhce  did  not  lower  the 
funds  or  produce  a  general  alarm.  But  Avhat  would  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  country  if  men  as  inexperienced  and  in- 
capable as  the  present  Ministers,  and  holding  their  opinions  on 
Protection,  had  come,  not  merely  into  office,  but  into  power; 
had  been  backed  by  majorities  in  both  Houses ;  and  had  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  their  opinions  into  practical  effect  ? 

The  course  of  the  Opposition,  since  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment, appears  to  us  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  temperate  and 
dignified,  and  altogether  free  from  tlie  charge  of  factiousness, 
which  the  organs  of  the  jNIinistiy  have  been  so  solicitous  to 
fasten  upon  it.  On  the  first  night  after  business  was  resumed. 
Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Lord  Palmcrston,  successively  declared  their  opinions  fliat  the 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
Session,  without  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  Avas  incumbent  on 
them  to  dissolve  Parliament,  as  soon  as  the  measures  necessary 
for  the  service  of  the  year  could  be  passed.  To  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  this  imposing  concurrence  of  authorities,  the  Go- 
vernment have  slowly  and  reluctantly  submitted.  If  they  had 
possessed  any  self-respect  or  decent  pride,  they  would  have 
voluntaril}-  sought  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  igno- 
minious position  of  place  without  power ;  they  would  have 
been  the  first  to  proclaim  a  wish  to  shorten  their  imperial  cap- 
tivity, and  to  be  released  from  their  gilded  prison;  they 
would  not  have  sought  to  prolong  an  interval,  during  which 
they  have  the  name,  but  not  the  reality,  of  a  Ministry.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  view  of  his  position  taken  by  the  '  chival- 
*  reus'  Lord  Derby.  jS'ot  only  was  there  great  difficulty  in 
extracting  from  the  iNIinisters  the  assurance  required  by  the 
Opposition,  but  a  disingenuous  attempt  was  subsequently  made 
to  retract  that  assurance,  Avhich  retractation  was  itself  subse- 
quently retracted.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Opposition  were 
satisfied  that  the  Government  had  a  bo7id  fide  intention  of  dis- 
solving Parliament  at  the  earliest  period  consistent  Avith  the 
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public  service,  they  voted  tlie  .stipplie:*  for  tlio  uriny,  niivy,  and 
ordnunce  witliout  a  division,  and  with  scarcely  any  disrusriion;  ^ 
in  fact,  with  a  facihty  hardly  justiHahlc,  and  certainly  jpiitc 
unprecedented.  The  only  adverse  division  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  present  ^linistry  has  been  in  oflficc,  wa^i  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  weakening  a  measure  introduced 
by  the  late  (jovcrnujcnt  Wn-  the  ])revcntion  of  bribery  at  elec- 
tions.    In  this  division  the  Government  were  defeated. 

Since  their  accession  to  office,  therefore,  the  new  Ministcra 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  declare  their  principles  of  action, 
to  announce  their  system  of  policy,  or  to  place  their  (iovern- 
ment  on  an  intelligible  constitutional  footing   with  respect  to 
Parliament  and  the  country.     Not  finding  it  convenient  to  set 
forth  their  views,  and  to  justify  them,  tlicy  have  resorted  to  the 
usual  expedient  of  misrepresenting  their  opponents.     Wc  have 
already  shown,   by  a  reference  to  facts,  that  their  charge  of 
factiousness  against    the  Opj)osition  is  unfounded.     A   similar 
charge,  equally  unfounded,  has  been  derived  from  the  meeting 
in  Chesham  Place.     It  is  asserted,  or  insinuated,  by  the  organs 
of  the  Government,  that  at  this  meeting.  Lord  John  Kussell 
entered  into  some  unholy  compact  with  Mr.  Cobden  and  ^Ir. 
Bright,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  him  to  office,  and  that,  for 
this  purpose,  he  promised  to  support   a  sweeping  measure  of 
pai'liamentary    reform.      So  far  is    this    from    being    the    fact, 
that,  (as  we  are  informed),  Mr,  Cobden  and  ]Mr.  Bright  (who 
attended  this   meeting    as    they   had    ])reviously    attended   the 
meetings  sunuuoned  by  Lord  John  Kussell  in  Downing  Street) 
voluntarily  proposed,  with  the  view  of  settling  the  Free-trade 
question,  on  which  all  the  meeting  was  agreed,  not   to   insist 
for  the    present   on   their   peculiar  reform  opinions ;    and  the 
only  practical  result  of  the  meeting  was,  to  adopt  the  moderate 
course  of  a  question  to   be   put  to  the  Government   by  Mr. 
Villiers,  instead  of  a  hostile  motion  on  Free  Trade,  as  had  itecn 
previously  contemplated  in  some  quarters.     That  Lord  John 
Kussell    did   not   enter   into   any   engagement    to   change   his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  is  sufficiently 
proved  l)y  the  course  subsequently  taken  by  him  on  Mr.  Hume's 
general  motion  on  Peform,  and  Mr.  Berkeley's  motion  on  the 
Ballot.     The  whole  edifice  of  accusations  and  alarms  grounded 
on  the  meeting  at  Chesham  Place  is  baseless  and  imaginary. 
Some  of  the  Free-trade  party  may  have  thought  the  meeting 
unnecessary,  but  assuredly  the  Government  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  it,  as  it  removed  a  hostile  notice  from  the  motion 
paper. 

The  present  state   of   public  aflairs,    therefore,  is,   that  all 
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new  legislation  is  suspended,  and  that  the  Government  are  to 
wind  up  their  affairs  as  soon  as  they  can,  under  the  inspection, 
and  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Opposition,  Avith  the  view  of 
dissolving  Parliament  when  the  necessaiy  provision  for  the 
public  service  has  been  obtained.  The  new  Parliament  will 
decide  on  the  future  policy  of  the  country  ;  and  until  it  is  re- 
turned, everything  is  to  remain  in  its  existing  state. 

At  such  a  conjuncture  as  this,  the  received  doctrine*  used  to 
be,  that  the  head  of  a  Government  declared  his  principles  and 
policy  on  the  leading  questions  of  the  day,  and,  without 
specifying  his  measures,  signified  his  intention  of  acting  'in 
accordance  with  his  opinions.  If  this  course  were  adopted,  the 
appeal  to  the  country  would  be  made  upon  a  definite  and 
intelligible  issue.  But  this  is  not  the  course  now  adopted.  A 
new  device  has  been  hit  on  by  the  Ministers.  They  have,  it 
seems,  certain  abstract  speculative  opinions,  certain  preferences 
and  tastes,  on  political  matters;  but  they  have  no  practical 
plans  or  intentions  for  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  They 
are  ready  to  legislate  for  an  Utopia,  but  not  for  England.  They 
therefore  lay  down  no  plan  of  policy,  by  which  they  abide, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  elections.  They  stake  tne 
existence  of  their  Government  on  nothing,  and  risk  nothing  for 
their  supporters  ;  but  declare  that  they  will  accept  the  verdict 
of  the  country,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly. 

So  far  is  this  doctrine  now  carried,  that  a  quarterly  supporter 
of  the  new  Government  accuses  Sir  James  Graham  of  mis- 
representing Ivord  Derby,  in  describing  him  as  favoui'able  to  a 
restoration  of  Protection.  Lord  Derby's  speeches,  it  now  turns 
out,  though  delivered  in  Parliament,  were  purely  historical, 
or  theoretical.  They  were  speculative  lectures  on  the  past 
history  of  the  country ;  not  the  practical  advice  of  a  statesman. 
He  condemned  the  Free-trade  policy,  and  praised  Protection; 
but  he  never  intended  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  one  policy, 
or  the  revival  of  the  other.  We  doubt  whether  this  construction 
of  his  opinions  occurred  to  the  devoted  followers,  to  whom  he 
addressed  the  appeal  of,  '  Up  Guards,  and  at  'em,'  and  whether 

*  Lord  Rockingham,  in  a  correspondence  with  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  which  originated  in  an  overture  from  the  King,  and  which 
ended  in  the  formation  of  his  ministry  in  1782,  lays  down  the  follow- 
ing sound  and  constitutional  doctrine  :  — 

'  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  think  it  an  advisable  measure,  first 
to  attempt  to  form  a  ministry  by  arrangement  of  office  —  afterwards 
to  decide  upon  Avliat  principles  or  measures  they  are  to  act.'  {Lord 
Albemarle's  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  vol.  ii.  p.  459.) 
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they  did  not  expect  that  the  Protectionist  Wuteilo*)  woiihl  bo 
crowned  by  a  good  duty  on  corn. 

Our  belief  is,  that  the  present  Ministry,  if  it  acted  upon  its 
opinioHo,  would  be  essentially  reactionary  and  retrograde  ;  and 
that,  in  i)oint  of  enliglitennient,  it  is  about  on  a  par  with  the 
administration  of  ^Ir.  Perceval.  At  tl>e  same  time,  as  every- 
thing is  adjourned  until  the  next  Parliament,  and  sis  the 
elections  are  to  decide  the  policy  of  the  Government,  it  is 
difficult  to  affirm  anything  of  such  shifty  and  flexible  jxtliticians. 
The  question  of  Protection  is  ostensibly  remitted  for  decision  to 
the  hustings  ;  but,  in  reality,  tiie  country  has  already  made  up 
its  mind  on  the  subject.  The  elections  may  collect  and  enibrcc 
the  decision,  but  the  decision  is  already  formed.  The  Navigation 
Laws  are  finally  given  up :  the  further  reiluction  of  the  sugar- 
duties  on  the  5th  of  July  next  is  acquiesced  in.  On  corn 
alone  can  a  stand  be  made,  and  this  is  the  subject  on  which  the 
oi)inion  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  most  inexorable.* 
Of  this  fact,  the  Government  arc  doubtless  fully  conscious,  and 
as  they  have  shown  so  laudable  a  desire  to  guard  against  dan- 
gerous accidents,  and  have  exhibited  so  strong  an  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  we  acquit  them  of  all  serious  intention  of  attempt- 
ing a  return  to  protective  duties  on  the  great  articles  of  food. 

*  As  ]Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  speech  to  liis  constituents,  quoted  Mr. 
M'CuUoeh  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  reimposing  a  duty  on  corn, 
we  regret  that  he  did  not  cite  the  following  remarks  of  Mr,  M'Cul- 
loch  on  the  subject :  — 

'  In  1846  the  question  was  open,  and  we  had  to  consider  under 
what  conditions  and  securities  it  was  to  be  disposed  of.  But  having 
been  settled,  though,  as  it  would  seem,  without  due  precaution,  to 
reopen  it  would  be  a  very  ditfieult  and  a  very  hazardous  proceeding. 
Such  an  attempt  would  lead  to  the  most  violent  contentions  ;  the 
population  of  the  towns  would  be  arrayed  against  that  of  tlic  coun- 
try ;  the  suiferings  of  the  agriculturists  woidd  be  denied,  and  they 
would  be  stigmatised  as  endeavouring  to  extort  an  unjust  boon  to 
themselves,  at  the  cost  and  to  the  injury  of  the  other  classes.  And 
supposing,  of  which  there  is  no  probability,  that  a  duty  of  G.v.  or  7*. 
a  quarter  were  laid  on  foreign  corn,  could  any  one  say  that  it  would 
be  permanent?  —  that  it  would  last  for  tln-ee,  five,  or  seven  years? 
The  pernicious  trade  of  agitation  would  be  revived.  ]\[isrei)resenta- 
tions  and  falsehoods  of  all  sorts  would  be  inor<;  abundant  tluui  ever. 
And  the  sense  of  insecurity  would  be  such  that  neither  landhirds  nor 
fixrmers  would  make  any  outlay,  or  enter  into  any  engagements,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  new  arrangement  would  be  maintained.  The 
country  would  be  convulsed  without  any  advantage  accruing  to  any 
one ;  and  the  duty  would  be  sure  to  be  swept  otf  on  the  first  occur- 
rence of  anything  approaching  to  a  scarcity.'  {A  Treatise  on  Taxa- 
tion and  the  Funding  System,  2d  ed.  p.  200.) 
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If,  incleed,  they  entertained  any  sucli  intention,  how  could  they 
send  candidates  to  the  boroughs,  who  declare  themselves  sup- 
porters of  Lord  Derby's  Government,  but  hostile  to  the  reim- 
position  of  a  duty  on  corn  ?  If  the  intentions,  as  well  as  the 
opinions,  of  the  Government,  were  really  Protectionist,  those 
supporters,  when  returned,  would  soon  find  themselves  in  active 
opposition. 

The  most  remarkable  result  of  the  Eepeai  of  the  Corn  Law 
has  been,  not  the  reduction  of  prices,  but  the  large  quantity  of 
the  importations.  The  prices  of  grain  have,  in  certain  years, 
been  lower  under  tlie  system  of  Protection  than  they  are  at  the 
present  time;  but  the  quantity  imported  under  the  old  Law 
never  came  near  the  present  amounts.  The  quantities  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last 
three  years,  compared  with  the  year  1845,  are  "as  follows  :  — 

1845.        1849.        1850.       1851. 

^^graSfandS}   ^.^-'S.Ho"     10,724,830     9,077,553     9.669,712 

Xow  those  who  talk  about  rendering  the  country  independent 
of  foreign  supplies,  and  who  wish  to  starve  ns  during  peace,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  well  fed  during  war,  must  show  that  the 
admission  of  this  vast  quantity  of  foreign  grain  is  substituted 
for  home-grown  grain,  and,  therefore,  diminishes  the  native 
production.  Notwithstanding  the  audacious  assertions  of  the 
Solicitor-General  at  Earwich,  no  such  proof  can  be  furnished, 
and  therefore  this  argument  for  Protection  falls  to  the  ground. 
The_ truth  is,  that  Free  Trade  has  done  far  more  than  Protection 
for  increasing  the  produce  of  our  soil.  It  is  unquestionable, 
that  at  no  period  of  equal  length,  has  so  much  been  effected  for 
improving  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  increasing  its  produce, 
as  during  the  last  five  years.  The  agricultural  produce  of 
Great  Britain  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  greater  now  than  at  any 
previous  time.  So  that  if  foreign  supplies  of  corn  were  im- 
peded or  diminished  by  a  war,  our  native  supplies  would  have 
been  not  diminished,  but  positively  increased,  by  Free  Trade. 

Lord  Derby  has  said,  that  he  does  not  understand  why  a  duty 
should  not  be  imposed  on  corn,  as  well  as  on  other  sorts  of 
food.  As  our  tariff  is  at  present  constructed,  we  levy  no  duty 
on  articles  of  food  in  the  raw  state  (with  the  exception  of 
Iruit),  which  can  be  produced  in  the  country.*  The  great 
""^^^^  on  food  are  those  on  tropical  and  Asiatic  products,  as 


Iish  of  foreign  taking,  when  imported  from  foreign  places,  in 
other  than  fishmg  vessels,  are  also  subject  to  a  small  duty.  Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  pay  a  duty  of  Is.  per  quarter. 
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sugar,  coffee,  and  tc:i ;  to  which  tobacco  may  ho  added.  Now, 
if  Lord  Derby  really  sees  no  diflbrcnee  between  a  duty  on 
corn  and  duties  on  other  sorts  of  food —  if  his  opinion  is  imietieal 
and  not  merely  speculative  —  we  reeonunend  him  to  trv  the 
experiment  of  an  excise  tux  on  bread.  Nothing  would  bo  rasicr 
than  to  arrange  the  details  of  an  excise  ins[)ection  ol"  tlie  bakers' 
trade.  We  venture  to  say  that  jMr,  John  AVood  will,  if  re- 
quired, prepare  the  outline  of  a  plan  in  less  than  a  week.  A 
mere  customs  duty  on  corn  is  liable  to  the  objection  that  as  corn 
is  not,  like  sugar  or  cottee,  grown  exclusively  abroad,  a  large 
portion  of  the  produce  would  escape  the  tax-gatherer.  An 
excise  duty  on  bread  would  satisfy  every  condition,  and  would 
render  a  customs  duty  superfluous.  If  Lord  Derby  should 
adopt  our  suggestion,  and  try  the  experiment,  perhaj)s  he  will 
discover,  practically,  if  not  logically,  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  a  tax  on  corn  and  taxes  on  other  sorts  of  food. 

If,  however,  instead  of  resorting  to  an  excise  tax  on  bread  — 
which  however  unjjopular,  would  at  least  be  equitable  and  pro- 
ductive—  he  should  attcmj)t  to  impose  a  small  customs  duty 
on  grain,  what  would  it  yield?  The  average  quantity  of  wheat 
annually  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  three 
years,  is  5,015,068  quartei's.  If  the  present  duty  of  l.s-.  were 
raised  to  5a\,  the  importation  would  be  diminished,  and  the  addi- 
tional revenue  could  not  be  safely  estimated  at  more  than 
800,000/.  a  year,  on  an  average.  Assuming  a  duty  of  5^.  on 
wheat,  the  duty  on  barley  could  not  be  higher  than  2*-.  G(/.,  and 
that  on  oats  than  25.,  while  Indian  corn  would  not  bear  a  duty 
higher  than  \s.;  so  that  little  additional  revenue  could  be  ob- 
tained from  these  articles.  A  duty  of  5s.  on  wheat,  Avith  duties 
on  other  sorts  of  grain  in  proportion,  could  not  be  relied  on  to 
add  to  the  present  receipts  in  the  Exchequer  much  more  than 
1,000,000/.  a  year;  and  by  this  sum,  alter  it  has  been  pur- 
chased by  a  civil  convulsion,  it  is  thought  that  all  the  taxes 
pressing  on  the  farmer  are  to  be  repealed. 

Such  is  the  compound  of  insincere  promises  and  impracticable 
projects  with  which  the  Protectionist  party  have  deluded  and 
misled  the  farmer.  Instead  of  telling  him  the  plain  truth,  that 
the  Corn  Law  settlement  cannot  be  disturbed,  tliey  have  intiateJ 
his  mind  with  false  hopes,  and  soured  it  with  vain  regrets;  they 
have  dune  all  in  their  power  to  rei)rcss  his  natural  energy,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  fitting  himself  lor  the  enlarged  competition ; 
and  have  kept  him,  like  Uogero  in  '  The  Kovers,' '  sitting  beside 
'  the  bottomless  pool  of  despondency,  angling  for  impossii)ilities.' 
The  agriculturists  were  assured  by  their  friends  that  they 
were  ruined  by  the  foreign  competition  beyond  redemption; 
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that  neither  industry,  nor  skill,  nor  enterprise,  nor  capital,  could 
save  them ;  that  they  were  deliberately  sacrificed  by  a  factious 
Parliament  to  the  manufacturing  interest ;  that  all  their  energies 
ought  to  be  directed,  not  to  draining  or  manuring,  or  breeding 
and  feeding,  not  to  adjustments  Avith  the  landlord,  and  to  im- 
jDrovements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  to  demanding  the 
reversal  of  Free  Trade,  in  an  attitude  and  with  a  voice  which 
Parliament  would  not  dare  to  resist.  They  were  assured  that 
Free  Trade  Avas  a  visionary  chimera,  the  disastrous  effects  of 
which  Avould  inevitably  be  developed  by  experience. 

'  Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy. 
Yet,  with  a  pleasing  sorcery,  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope.' 

But  as  soon  as  the  so-called  '  Conservatives,'  who  organised 
this  unscrupulous  agitation,  and  promulgated  these  deceptive 
opinions,  have  obtained  power,  they  are  seized  with  a  sudden 
fit  of  silence ;  they  show  no  disposition  to  carry  their  former 
counsels  into  effect,  and  trust  to  equivocal  language  and  con- 
duct for  perpetuating  the  delusion  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
profitable  to  themselves,  but  for  which,  if  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  a  day  of  reckoning  will  arrive. 

The  farmers  are,  indeed,  more  clear-sighted  than  their  leaders 
believe.  They  have  not  only  discovered  that  a  return  to  Pro- 
tection is  impossible,  but  they  also  know  that,  however  slight 
the  change  of  the  law  might  be,  it  would  be  made  a  ground  for  an 
increase  of  rent  where  an  abatement  had  taken  place,  and  for  a 
refusal  of  abatement  where  none  had  been  made.  The  truth  is, 
that  a  small  duty  would  prove  a  cause  of  strife  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  without  conferring  any  real  and  permanent  benefit 
on  either.  Its  influence  upon  prices  could  never  be  broujiht  to 
any  certain  test ;  whatever  arrangement  in  relation  to  it  was 
made  between  landlord  and  tenant,  would  infiiUibly  be  a  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  to  both  parties. 

The  entire  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  is  a  corollary  from  the 
simple  proposition  that,  in  every  exchange,  each  party  is,  or 
believes  himself  to  be,  a  gainer ;  and  that  no  trade  wilf  be  con- 
tinued which  is  not  profitable  to  both  the  parties  engaged  in  it. 
The  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  assumes  that  a  person  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  buy  his  goods  of  a  foreign  as  well  as  of  a  native 
dealer,  without  any  impediment  from  the  Government.  The 
doctrine  of  Protection  assumes  that  the  Government  is  justified 
in  restricting  the  liberty  of  buying,  and  in  compelling  its  sub- 
jects to  buy  their  goods  of  natives,  when  they  would,  if  left  to 
themselves,  buy  their  goods  of  foreigners.     We  trust  that  the 
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time  is  not   f^ir  distant  when  such  dictation  on  the  part  of  a 
Government  with  respect  to  the  persons  with  whom  its  snhjecta 
are  to  trade,  will  be  con.<idered  as  inexpedient  and  unjust,  as  a 
similar  dictation  with  respect  to   the  choice  «>f  their  nHj^ioua 
opinions.     AVijcnevcr  tliis  ])rineiple  of  legishition,  or  ratlicr  of 
abstinence  irom  legishition,  is  fully  recoLrnised,  we  shall  return 
to  the  natural  and  obvious  belief,  sanctioned  by  the  experience 
of  all    ages    and    nations,  that    cheapness  and    abundance    arc 
blessings,  and   that  dearness  and  scarcity  are  evils ;   and  conse- 
quently that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Government  to  adopt  all 
means  in  its  power  fur  widening  the  field  of  supply,  and  thus 
for  lowering  the  prices  of  all  articles,  without  any  exemption  or 
limit.     This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Golden  Age  which 
the  positive  conditions  of  humanity  permit.     AVe  cannot  expect 
to  see   a  time  when   the   earth  will  produce  every  thing  spon- 
taneously, without  labour;  but  we  may  see  a  time  when  every 
person  may  be  allowed  to  ol)tain  every  thing  at  the  lowest  j)ricc, 
without  the  interfci'cnce  of  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
niakino"  it  dear.     Virgil,  in  his  image  of  a  restored  golden  age, 
supposes  all  foreign  trade  to  cease,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
scribes each  country  as  yielding  every  sort  of  product : 
Cedet  et  ipse  mari  vector,  nee  nautira  ])inu.s 
!Mutabit  merces  ;  omnisfervt  omnia  trllits. 

"We  cannot  anticipate  such  a  change  in  the  order  of  Nature; 
but  we  may  supply  the  deficiencies  of  each  soil  and  climate  by 
permitting  the  freest  intercourse  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  may  thus  approximate  practically  to  the  imaginary  perfec- 
tion conceived  by  the  poet. 

If,  however,  the  approaching  elections  should  prove  —  as  we 
are  convinced  they  will  prove — that  the  country  is  not  pre- 
pared to  reverse  the  jiolicy  of  1846,  and  to  re-enter  upon  a 
system  of  protection  for  corn,  then  the  present  Government 
may  propose  some  transfer  of  taxation,  general  or  local,  from 
the  agricultural  classes  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  Now, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  arc  taxes  or  rates  which 
press  with  undue  severity  on  the  agriculturist,  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  he  bears  an  nnfair  weight  of  taxatiun,  this 
is  undoubtedly  a  proper  subject  for  consideration;  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  discussed  with  greater  calmness  and  advantage,  if 
the  claim  for  protection  is  previously  abandoned  or  rejected. 
AVe  have  now  no  space  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  question, 
which,  we  presume,  will  turn  mainly  upon  the  incidence  and 
operation  of  the  local  rates,  such  as  i»oor-rate,  county- rate, 
highway-rate,  &c. ;  but  we  will  otter  upon  it  two  brief  remarks. 
IrT  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  there  is  any  real 
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historical  connexion  between  the  system  of  agricultural  pro- 
tection and  the  system  of  local  rates.  Local  rates  existed 
long  before  agricultural  protection  was  thought  of,  and  during 
the  time  when  England  was  a  corn-exporting  country:  the 
Corn  Law  of  1815  was  introduced,  not  as  a  measure  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  agriculturist,  but  as  a  measure  advan- 
tao-eous  to  the  whole  kingdom,  by  rendering  it  independent  of 
foreign  supplies.*  In  the  next  place,  we  would  call  attention 
to  the  effect  of  centralising  our  local  administration  of  prisons, 
poor,  roads,  &c.,  now  managed  by  independent  local  authorities. 
If  the  Treasuiy  pays  the  local  expenses,  the  Home  Office  must 
appoint  the  local  officers,  and  conduct  the  local  management. 
Instead  of  magistrates,  town  councils,  boards  of  guardians, 
vestries,  overseers,  8cc.,  there  will  be  a  government  service, 
similar  to  the  Excise,  Stamps,  and  Post  Office,  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  for  the  perlbrmance  of  all  municipal  functions. 
"We  trust  that  those  who  talk  so  lightly  of  transferring  the  local 
rates  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  will  maturely  consider  the  effects 
of  the  great  constitutional  change  involved  in  their  proposition. 
Since  the  Protectionist  cry  has  been  found  to  fail,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  country  has  been  clearly  discerned  to  be  un- 
favourable to  a  reversal  of  the  Free  Trade  policy,  new  grounds 
for  confidence  in  Lord  Derby's  ministry  have  been  sought: 
among  the  first  of  which  is,  that  the  country  wants  not  protec- 
tion against /orezV/Ti  coi-n,  but  protection  against  revolution.  We 
had  thought  that  during  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  existence  of 
a  general  confidence  in  the  solidity  of  our  institutions,  and  of  a 
harmony  of  all  classes,  had  been  a  subject  of  universal  remark, 
and  had  been  particularly  observed  by  foreigners.  We  also 
thought  that  when  Lord  John  Russell,  in  introducing  the 
Keform  Bill  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  stated  that  he 
chose  this  time  on  account  of  the  absence  of  all  political  excite- 
ment, the  truth  of  his  statement  had  not  been  disputed.  It 
seems,  however,  that  a  violent  democratic  and  revolutionary 
mania  now  exists  in  this  country,  and  that  our  only  security 
against  it  consists  in  the  continuance  of  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment, and  in  his  resistance  to  ulterior  measures  of  parliamentary 
reform.  Whether  this  security  is  to  be  aflbrded  by  such  pro- 
positions as  that  recently  m.ade  by  his  Government  on  the  Militia 
Bill,  and  what  are  to  be  the  classes  excluded  from  the  suffrage, 
if  all  militiamen  are  thought  worthy  of  admission,  we  cannot 

*  See  the  Report  of  1813  on  the  Corn  Trade,  in  Hansard's  Pari. 
Deb.  vol.  XXV.  App.  p.  55.,  and  in  the  Annual  Eegister  for  1813; 
State  Papers,  p.  371. 
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undertake  to  decide.  In  tlie  mean  tijne,  \vc  su^iKJct  that  the 
agriculturists  will  derive  but  cold  comfort  from  the  doctrine  of 
protection  ayainst  revoUdion ;  and  that,  to  them,  Lord  Dcrhy, 
Avithout  protection  a<iain!st  fore'u/n  corn,  will  be  rather  like  La- 
place without  his  matlicmatios,  or  Phillidor  without  his  chess. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  excused  for  expressing;  our  belief  that  the 
real  impulse  to  democracy  will  come  from  Lord  Derby  himself, 
and  from  the  policy  adoi>ted  by  his  Government.  By  identify inj^ 
the  landed  aristocracy  with  the  odious  cause  of  Protection,  and 
by  urging  them  to  reconquer  this  unjust  privilege,  he  has 
arrayed  them  against  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen :  he 
has  placed  property  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to  numbers ; 
and  he  has  given  to  the  popular  party  the  strongest  motive  and 
the  best  justification  for  resorting  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
small  boroughs,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  agricultural, 
and  of  strengthening  the  manufacturing  and  conunercial  interest. 
If  this  has  ])een  a  truly  conservative  and  prudent  policy.  Lord 
Derby  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  giving  good  advice  to  his 
aristocratic  followers. 

Another  attempt  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  cry  of  Protection 
has  been  made  by  representing  Lord  Derby  not  only  as  an  anti- 
reform,  but  as  a  Protestant  minister.  He  Is  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  Protestantism  by  altering  the  system  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland,  and  by  repealing  the  Maynooth  Act. 
The  answers  of  the  Government  as  to  their  intentions  on  these 
subjects  have  been  characterised  by  their  usual  indistinctness 
and  ambiguity:  but  v.e  cannot  believe  that  Lord  Derby,  often 
as  he  has  changed  his  political  opinions,  will  so  far  lower  his 
character  as  to  be  a  party  to  the  reversal  of  a  policy  which  he 
has  personally  promoted  at  such  recent  periods. 

L^pon  these  and  other  questions  aficcting  the  great  interests 
of  the  country,  legislation  is  suspended,  mitil  the  national 
verdict  shall  have  been  pronounced  at  the  aj)proaching  elections. 
The  Parliament  then  returned  -will  decide  the  long-debated 
question  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade ;  and  when  that 
decision  has  been  made,  the  state  of  political  i)artles  will  be 
simplified,  so  that  other  questions  of  social  and  legal  amelio- 
ration may  be  discussed  with  greater  advantage  than  at  present. 
That  this  decision  will  be  adverse  to  the  restoration  of  Pro- 
tection, and  favourable  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
the  Free-trade  policy,  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  ;  and  we 
will  only  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  argument  for  the 
Ballot*,  the  desire  of  which  is  undoubtedly  gaining  strength  in 

*  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  the  passage 
VOL.  XCV.  NO.  CXCIV.  Q  Q 
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the  country,  will  depend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the 
abstinence  of  landlords  and  customers  from  undue  influence  over 
tenants  and  retail  dealers.  We  look  forward  with  anxiety,  but 
without  apprehension,  to  the  result  of  the  general  election; 
relying  on  the  good  sense  of  the  country,  that  it  will  protect 
them  from  the  error  of  the  French,  Avho  surrendered  their 
liberties,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  possible 
danger  of  Socialism,  and  that  they  will  reject  the  lessons  of  those 
interested  advocates  who  study  to  persuade  them  that  Lord 
Derby's  Government  is  a  safeguard  against  unreal  dangers,  and 
will  provide  remedies  for  non-existing  evils. 


Note  to  Art.  IX.  of  the  present  Number. 

In  speaking,  at  page  560.,  of  the  unsullied  enjoyment  we  might 
derive  from  the  progress  of  the  provinces  which  our  kinsfolk  in 
America  have  severed  and  may  sever  from  the  old  inheritance 
of  Spain,  we  have  overlooked  one  terrible  exception,  that  is  the 
spread  of  Slavery.  For,  unfortunately,  the  flag  of  the  Stripes 
and  Stars,  as  it  advances  south,  carries  slavery  along  with  it.  A 
very  able  pamphlet,  lately  published  at  Boston,  U^S.,  observes, 
that  'the  process  by  which  a  little  time  ago,  Texas  was  reft 
'from  Mexico,  and  turned  over  to  the  United  States  and 
'  slavery,  is  already  set  going  in  the  Mexican  provinces  border- 
<  ing  on  Texas  to  the  south-west.'  In  this  sense,  the  tone  of  a 
narrative  like  that  of  Mr.  Squiers  is  very  ominous  of  annexation. 


of  Pliny,  lately  quoted  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Walpole,  proves  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  ballot  in  a  modern  election.  The  election 
of  Roman  magistrates  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
transferred  from  the  popular  Comitia  to  the  Senate  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  15.)! 
The  senate,  in  making  this  choice,  gave  their  votes  openly  :  but  the 
system  of  open  voting  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  having  led  to 
factious  violence  and  scandalous  disorders  in  the  senate,  the  mode  of 
voting  secretly  was,  in  Pliny's  time,  substituted.  Pliny  augurs  evil 
from  the  change,  though  he  admits  that  its  first  effects  were  cood. 
In  a  subsequent  letter  he  says  that  some  of  the  senators  had  made  a 
joke  of  the  voting,  and  had  written  impertinencies  in  the  tablets, 
knowuig  that  they  would  not  be  discovered.  In  commentin-r  on  this 
bread'  of  propriety,  he  uses  the  words  in  question  :  '  Poposcit  tabel- 
'  las,  stilum  accepit,  demisit  caput,  neminem  veretur,  se  contemnit.' 
It  IS  clear  tliat  this  example  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
modern  voter.     See  Plin.  Epist.  iii.  20.,  iv.  25. 
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The  Boston  friend  of  freotlom,  looking  forward  to  tho  nf^crrcs- 
sions   of    'the    Shvve    Power'    upon    Contnvl    Anicriea,    :iild.s 

*  Should  Nicaragua  turn  out  to  be  the  favinuitc  route  to  Cali- 

*  fornia,  and  c^;pcc•ially  should  a  jirctty  quarrel  be  allowed  to 

*  grow  out  of  the  pending  negotiations  on  the  subject,  it  is  not 

*  so  far  or  so  safe,  but  tiiat  by  force  or  by  fraud,  or  both,  it 

*  might   probably  be    won.      And    then    all  of  the   continent 

*  between  British  America  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  capable 

*  of  being   profitably    turned    into   slave    territory,    wouM    1)o 

*  inclosed  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States.'  {A  Chapter 
of  American  History.  Five  Years'  Progress  of  the  Slave 
Power.    Boston:   1852.) 


No,  CXCV.  will  be  published  in  Jvhj. 
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A 

Athenian  Architecture,  review  of  Mr.  Penrose's  work  on,  395— prin- 
cipal results  of  Mr.  Penrose's  investigations,  395-6 — the  '  curves,' 
and  minute  '  irregularities  '  of  Greek  architecture,  397 — deviations 
from  the  perpendicular,  and  other  curious  peculiarities,  in  the 
principal  Athenian  temples,  398-400,  extract — extracts  showing 
the  limited  scope  of  Greek  architecture,  400-1 — aesthetic  or  'trans- 
cendental' criticism,  402-3 — false  ideas  concerning  Art,  403 — use 
and  necessity  of  artistical  criticism,  404-5. 

C 
Church  Music,  review  of  works  concerning,  123— necessity  of  some 
improvement  in,  ib. — music  in  the  Jewish  Temple,  124 — choir 
singing,  and  congregational,  125 — King  David's  splendid  establish- 
ments for  choral  singing  in  the  Temple,  125,  note — Pope  Gregory  I., 
Paulinus,  and  other  patrons  of  church  music,  126— Lutheran 
hymns,   and    Calvinistic   psalmody,    127  —  Mr.   Bunsen's   greater 

*  German  Hymn  Book,'  128 — extract  from  his  preface  to  his 
'  Selection  of  Hymns,'  ib.  —  extract  from  Warton's    '  History  of 

*  English  Poetry,'  129 — "Warton  in  error  as  to  Calvin's  music,  ib — 
congregational  singing,  129-31 — its  popularity  among  the  early 
Reformers,  131,  and  note — universal  cultivation  of  the  vocal  art  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  132 — metrical  version  of  the  Psalms, 
133 — Elizabeth's  Injunction,  133-4 — succession  of  Psalm-versions 
and  Psalm-tunes,  135-6 — works  by  John  Daye,  John  Cosyn,  and 
Thomas  Ravenscroft,  136-7 — decline  of  English  music  under  the 
Stuarts,  137-8 — the  cathedral  service,  139-40 — the  parochial  service, 
141-2 — Dr.  Jebb  on  'congregational  chanting,'  142 — means  of  im- 
proving the  parochial  service,  143-4 — concluding  remarks,  144-5. 

Consi7is  {M.  Victor),  his  OEuvres  Completes  de  Descartes.  See 
Descartes. 

D 

Derby  (Lord).     See  Protection. 

Descartes,  Genius  and  Writings  of,  review  of  works  relating  to,  I — 
Descartes'  beneficial   influence   upon   philosophical  thinking   and 
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writing,  2— his  philosophic  tonipiTanicnt,  3-4— extracts  from  his 
*  Method,'  o-G — liis  thirst  for  phihxsopiiic  and  scientific  truth,  7-S — 
Descartes  less  a  sceptic  than  a  du;:iiiatist,  9-10 — liis  timidity  and 
t  love  of  quiet,  11— his  plagiarisms,  12-4— iiis  adiuiral>ly  lucid  .style, 
15 — brief  account  of  the  chief  principles  of  his  philosophical  sys- 
tem, 16 — his  'Cogito,  ergo  sum,'  16-8— the  proof  of  u  God  luiJ 
external  world,  19-20— his  j)hilosophy  in  collision  with  that  of 
Bacon,  20 — presumption  of  his  lirst  philosophical  work,  21-2 — his 
«  priori  system,  23-4— his  physics,  2.'5 — M,  Bouillier's  Elogc  of 
Descartes,  25-6— the  Cartesian  philosojdiy,  —  innate  ideas,  26 — ne- 
cessary and  contingent  truths,  27 — Dr.  Whcwell  and  Mr.  .1.  S.  ;Mill, 
28-30 — Mr.  Hallam's  views  as  to  the  origination  of  mathematical 
definitions,  31-2,  and  «o/c— Descartes'  celebrated  doctrine  of  Innate 
Ideas,  38-4 — Sir  W.  Hamilton's  views  on  the  subject,  34-5 — meta- 
physics compelled  to  make  use  of  figurative  language,  36 — the 
Cartesian  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  37-40 — the  Infinite  and 
the  Indefinite,  41-2 — the  '  Methods  '  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  43-4 
— Playfair's  remark  on  the  slight  use  which  Descartes  made  of  ex- 
periment, 44-5 — induction  and  deduction,  \i)-G — conjunct  employ- 
ment of  hypothesis  and  experiment,  47-8 — rules  for  the  use  of  the 
human  understanding,  49,  and  note — coincidences  between  Des- 
cartcs's  'liegles  \)o\\v  la  direction  de  I'esprit,'  and  Bacon's  'Novum 
'  Organuni,'  50 — Cartesian  views  of  brutes,  51-6,  and  notes — im- 
materiality and  immortality,  57 — 59. 

F 
FarinVs  Stato  Romano,  and  other  works  in  relation  to  Rome  and  Italy, 
review  of,  357 — the  reforming  jjcriod  of  Pius  IX.,  358-60 — the 
lloman  Catholic  Powers,  and  their  assumption  of  the  sole  right  of 
interfering  in  the  atfairs  of  Home,  360-1 — the  diplomatists  at  the 
Court  of  Kome  in  1848,  361-2  — ecclesiastical  power  incompatible 
with  the  free  exercise  of  civil  power,  362-3 — the  Pope  at  present 
no  independent  Power,  363-4 — can  tlie  Papal  Government  accom- 
modate itself  to  Constitutional  forms  ?  364-5 — relation  between  the 
civil  and  spiritual  power,  365-6 — to  ccnstitutionalise  the  Roman 
State  is  an  impossibility,  367-8 — ecclesiastical  interests  and  those 
civil  and  local  must  clash,  368 — ecclesiastical  caste  and  influehce, 
369-70 — moderation  of  the  Roman  people  prior  to  and  during  the 
late  revolution  of  1848,  371-2 — the  Note  of  May,  1831,  from  the 
five  great  Powers  of  Europe,  372 — Roman  rebellions  and  Roman 
debt,  373-4— early  policy  of  Pius  IX.,  374,  extract— Vn  Allocution 
in  April  29.  1848,  375-6— tlie  Roman  Constitution  of  March, 
1848,  376-8— the  responsibility  of  the  Court  of  Gaeta,  379-80— the 
Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  381— proposed  league  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  Roman  people, 
382— Rome  in  1809,  compared  with  Rome  in  1849,  383-5— Car- 
dinal Pacca  on  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  tlie  Pope,  385-6 — the 
question  of  Papal  Independence  considered,  386-7— the  Papal  tem- 
poral monarchy  cannot  stand,  387-8 — the  difiiculty  of  replacing  it, 
388-90— not  merely  an  Italian  question,  but  one  vitally  affecting 
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Europe    generally,   390-3  —  works    by  Farini,  Torre,  Ricciardi, 
394-0. 

I 

International  Copyright,  a  fe\v  words  on,  14o — reprints  of  English 
works  in  France,  Belgium,  and  America,  145-6,  and  note — luke- 
vvarmness  of  authors  on  this  subject,  147 — treaty  between  France 
and  England,  148 — conditions  in  the  case  of  translations,  149-50 — 
articles  of  treaty  between  France  and  England,  150-1 — the  retro- 
active clause,  151 — America  and  Belgium  still  literary  pii-ates, 
152. 
Investments  for  the  Working  Classes,  review  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
ports, and  other  works  relating  to,  405 — difficulties  attending  the 
endeavours  of  the  pliilanthropist,  405-6 — savings'  banks,  406,  note 
— amount  deposited  in  savings'  banks,  friendly  societies,  &c.,  in 
1830,  1849,  and  1850,  407 — importance  of  the  poor  becoming 
capitalists,  407-8 — effects  of  loss  on  investments  by  the  poor,  409 — 
defalcations  in  savings'  banks,  410-2 — necessity  of  legislative  in- 
terference, 412 — friendly  societies  and  their  privileges,  413-4 — life 
assurance  policies,  415-6,  and  7iote — injurious  effects  of  the  late 
fiscal  restraints,  417-8— deferred  annuities,  418-9— Poulett  Scrope 

on   the   subject,  419-21— benefit   building  societies,  421-2 Mr. 

Scratchley's  views  in  favour  of,  422-3 — impediments  to  investments 
in  land,  423-4 — the  true  policy  of  landowners,  424-5 — difficulties  in 
acquisition  of  land,  425-6— cost  of  transfer  of  land,  427,  and  note — 
the  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  'statesmen,'  428  — probable 
results  of  a  cheap,  easy,  and  safe  system  of  sale  of  land,  ih. — free- 
hold land  societies,  428-9— Mr.  Scratchley's  views  in  favour  of, 
429,  ea^/rf^ci;— objections  to  these  associations,  430-1— Mr.  Scratch- 
ley  on  the  workings  of,  431,  extract— My.  Feargus  O'Connor's  Land 
Company,  431 — wildness  of  the  calculations  of  the  projector,  432 — 
necessary  failure  of  the  scheme,  433— land  assurance  companies, 
434-5 — working  men's  associations,  436-41 — impediments  to  their 
efficient  working,  arising  from  the  existing  Law  of  Partnership, 
441-2— mode  of  removing  these  impediments,  443-5— partnership 
with  limited  liability,  445-8— objections  against,  448-9— partner- 
ship eti  commandite,  449-52— expediency  of  legislative  enactments 
to  facilitate  the  working  classes  entering  into  the  above  arrano'e- 
ments,  452-3. 

J 

John  Knox's  Liturgy,  review  of  Dr.  Cumming's  edition  of,  and  other 
works,  453-4— diverse  views  on  the  expediency  of  a  ritual  form  of 
worship,  455-6— extemporaneous  prayer,  457-8  — forms  or  no  forms 
in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  458-9— Pliny's  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  a  form  of  worship  among  the  Christians  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  Apostolic  age,  460— non-existence  at  any  period 
oi  the  Christian  Church  of  a  '  Catholic '  Apostolic  Liturgy,  461— 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  462— reasons  to  con- 
clude that  the  service  of  the  early  Christians  was  celebrated  memo- 
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/■iter  by  the  priesti:,  4G2- 3— accord in{^  to  Mr,  Pnlnur,  the  liliirgics 
of  the  Primitive  Churches  nmy  be  reilucrd  to  lour.  4(j3 — u  rertaiii 
identity  to  bo  traced  in  all  tlie  earlier  litur-^ies,  4G4 — thf  fdrnml 
jirayers  in  use  up  to  the  Kefbrinalion,  adopt<,'d  by  thi-  li«-f<>rui<-d 
Churches,  46o — the  rrcsbyterian  Ciuircli  of  Scothmd  tin-  only 
National  Church  in  Christendom  in  whieh  formal  prayi-rs  do  not 
l>revail,  ih. — Luther's  '  (Jrder  of  the  Service  in  the  Con;4n';:alion,* 
ib. — his  directions  for  the  services  of  the  week-days  and  Sabbath, 
466 — his  views  on  the  subject  of  Formal  Prayer,  467 -S — the  Re- 
formed Churches  of  Northern  Europe  drew  up  litnr^'ies  f<tr 
themselves,  468— Calvin's  views  of  Formal  Prayer,  46S-}) — tlie 
Communion  Service,  469 — Knox  averse  to  kneeling  at,  470,  uotr 
— the  forms  of  Baptism  and  Marriage,  470-1 — the  CJenevaii  Liturgy, 
471 — Knox  never  approved  of  the  English  Liturgy,  473 — dilferent 
views  taken  by  the  churches  at  Frankfort  and  Zurich,  ih. — the 
'  Order  of  Geneva,'  or  '  Knox's  Liturgy,'  47o-6,  and  tiole — Dr. 
Cumming's  protest  against  extemporaneous  prayer,  476 — the  Duke 
of  Argyll  on  the  growth  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  476-7 — tli(^ 
expediency  of  adoi)ting  a  liturgy  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  47S-}> 
— a  combination  of  formal  and  extemporaneous  prayer  probably 
acceptable  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  48U-1. 

L 
Legislation,  recent  Pror/ress  of,  review  of  Statutes  and  Parliamentary 
Debates  in  connexion  witli,  94 — liistorical  po[)ularity  of  Parliaments, 
95-6— Parliamentary  Reform,  97-8— :Muiiicipal  lleform,  99- UK)— 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  101-4 — legislation  for  the  Church, 
104-7 — national  education  in  Great  Britain,  107-S  — national  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  109-10 — social  evils  corrected,  110-3— the  l*oor 
Laws,  111-2 — sanitary  measures,  113 — commercial  legislation, 
113-6 — law  reforms:  County  Courts,  116-7  — reform  in  Court  of 
Chancery,  118— consolidation,  structure,  and  language  of  statutes, 
119-20 — recognition  of  sound  principles,  121-2. 

M 

Mallet  (In  Pan,  review  of  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of,  481 — part 
played  by  Geneva  in  the  alfairs  of  Europe  between  1760  and  1782, 
481-2 — Mallet  du  Pan  a  journalist  both  by  necessity  and  choice, 
482 — his  side  of  politics  the  unpopular  one,  ib. — his  views  emi- 
nently Conservative,  483 — importance  of  his  views  to  France  at 
the  present  day,  484 — his  early  career,  ib.—\\\A  coiuiexion  with 
Linguet,  484-5 — his  steady  and  unbending  temperament,  4.S."> — 
occupation  of  Geneva  by  the  Sardinian  troops,  4S6 — Mallet  du  I'an 
leaves  Geneva,  and  conducts  the  '  Mercure  de  France  '  for  Punck- 
oucke,  the  Paris  bookseller,  ib. — his  determination  not  to  be  dic- 
tated to,  487,  extract— o^(irs  the  pages  of  his  journal  to  the  friends 
of  Warren  Hastings,  ib. — becomes  identilied  witli  the  'Constitu- 
tionalists' or  '  Monarchiens,'  488— their  political  views,  ib. — Mallet 
du  Pan  always  in  favour  of  '  mixed  government,'  489 — perils  in- 
curred by  hini  in  his  editorship  of  the  '  Mercure,'  489-90,  and  tx- 
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^rac^— Chateaubriand  on  situations  of  prolonged  political  danger, 
491 — extract  from  the  '  Mercure,'  on  Mallet  du  Pan's  taking  leave 
of  his  literary  labours  and  connexions,  492-3— his  connexion  with 
the  Court  party,  493-4 — his  '  Memoire'  presented  to  the  sovereigns, 
494-0 — extract    from    the    'Manifesto,'   495— another    from    the 

'  Memoire,'  ib he   continues  to  write  against  the  Revolution  at 

Geneva,  Berne,  Freiburg,  and  London,  496 — his  disinterestedness, 
ib. — extract  from  an  address  to  Lord  Elgin  and  I\L  de  Mercy,  497 
— his  hopes  for  a  re-establishment  of  Royalty  frustrated  by  the 
success  of  Buonaparte,  49S — remarks  on  the  elevation  of  Napoleon 
to  the  Consulate,  extract,  498-9 — his  preference  of  the  Consular 
Government  over  the  anarchy  Avhich  immediately  preceded  it,  499 
— finds  a  last  refuge  in  England,  ib. — carries  on  there  with  success 
his  '  Mercure  Britannique,'  ib. — dies  at  Richmond,  500 — his  funeral 
eulogy  by  Lally  Tolendal,  ib. — remarks  on  the  little  political  or 
social  improvement  that  lias  resulted  to  France  from  the  influence 
of  the  press  or  literature,  500-7 — influence  of  the  drama  on  the 
public  mind,  507 — Buonapartism,  507-10 — Guizot  on  Napoleon's 
Repression  of  Democracy,  511 — the  Party  of  Order,  511-4 — 
character  and  prospects  of  the  present  Government  of  France, 
515-7. 

N 
National  Education,  review  of  works  in  favour  of,  321 — the  contro- 
versy between  the  Lancaster  National  School  and  the  promoters  of 
the  Salford  and  Manchester  Scheme,  321-2 — difference  of  systems 
for  England  and  Ireland,  323-4— Mr.  A.  Baring  and  the  Rev.  G. 
R.  Gleig,  324— Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  324-6— condi- 
tion in  which  Messrs.  Baring  and  Gleig  found  the  pupils,  326-7 — 
remodelling  of  the  Asylum,  327 — good  effects  of  educating  the 
army,  328 — extract  giving  Mr.  Fox  Maule's  evidence  before  the 
late  Committee  on  Military  Expenditure,  328-9 — evidence  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  subject,  329-30 — nature  of  the  military 
schools,  331-2 — school-books  and  attendance,  333 — Gleig's  series 
of  school-books,  ib. — why  not  adopt  a  system  which  works  well  in 
the  army,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  nation  ?  334 — Avhat  is  culti- 
vating the  religious  principle  ?  335 — union  of  the  State  with  reli- 
gion, and  not  with  the  Church,  336-8 — arguments  of  Mr.  Denison 
and  others  of  his  school,  338-9 — popular  education  neglected  in 
England  at  the  Reformation,  339-40 — Joseph  Lancaster,  Dr.  Bell, 
and  the  National  Society,  341  —  Mr.  Dawe's  school  at  King's  Som- 
borne,  Hampshire,  342-3 — a  national  school  at  Great  Braxted,  in 
Essex,  343-4 — education  on  the  voluntary  principle  at  its  last  gasp, 
345 — the  Training  Institutions  of  the  Church  approaching  a  state 
of  collapse,  ib. — Battersea,  St.  Mark's,  and  Westminster,  ib. — in- 
sufficiency of  voluntary  support,  346-7— plans  of  National  Associa- 
tion ;  Manchester  and  Salford,  348-52,  extract— school  at  Ash,  in 
Kent,  353— details  of  proposed  plan,  353-7. 
Nicaragua :  its  People,  Scenery,  Monuments,  and  the  proposed 
Inter-oceanic  Canal.  By  E,  G.  Squier,  review  of,  553— British  and 
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Spanish  colonis:ition  in  America,  553-4 — Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica,  oo5-6' — Mr.  Squicr's  Anj^lo-American  views,  55()-7 — is 
Central  Aniericii  destined  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  Stati-s  '^ 
558-60 — .Air.  Sqiiior's  residence  at  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  .J(J()-1  — 
tlie  *  Paseo,'  561,  extract — the  book  wants  concentration,  5()2 — thfi 
lakes  ot*  Managua  and  ^fasaya,  563 — the  volcanoes  of  Central 
America,  563-7,  and  ixlnicts — the  Inter-oceanic  Canal,  567-S. 

Note  to  Art.  IX.  of  No.  CXCIV.,  586-7. 

Nouvelles  Causes  CvU-hrcs.     Sec  Tronson  du  Condrny. 

0 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland,  review  of  works  relating  to,  179 — 
existing  maps  of  Scotland  very  defective,  179-80— Roy's  Survey 
of  Scothxnd,  181 — Arrowsinith's  Map  of  the  Iliglilands,  182 — state 
of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  Roy's  survey  and  now,  182-3 — errors 
and  omissions  in  existing  maps,  183-5  — progress  of  the  survey, 
185-6 — indignation  at  its  suspension,  187 — sums  voted  and  ex- 
pended on  the  survey  of  Scothmd  since  1819,  188 — history  of 
English  survey,  189 — history  of  Irisli  survey,  190 — appointment 
of  Select  Committee,  191 — exertions  of  the  British  Association  and 
of  the  Royal  Society,  191-2 — six-inch  scale,  why  adopted,  193-4 — 
uses  of  six-inch  and  one-inth  maps,  195-6 — nature  of  six-inch 
maps,  197-8  — size  and  price  of  the  one-inch  scale  and  tiie  six-inch 
scale  maps,  199-200 — general  superiority  of  one-inch  maps,  201  — 
this  confirmed  by  Lord  Monteagle's  evidence,  if/ maps  with  con- 
tour lines,  202 — history  of  contour  linos,  203-4 — value  of  contour 
lines,  204-5 — Sir  R.  Murcliison  and  I\Ir.  Keitli  Johnston  in  favour 
of  maps  on  the  six-inch  scale  in  some  instances,  ib.  —  recommenda- 
tion that  the  survey  be  proceeded  with  regularly  from  nortli  to 
south,  207 — other  recommendations  by  the  Committee,  207-8 — 
map  must  be  speedily  completed,  209 — confirmed  by  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  and  tlie  officers  of  survey,  209-10— good  maps  possessed  by 
France,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  210— map  illustration  of  history, 
211-2— determination  and  right  of  Scotland  to  have  the  map,  213. 

P 

Palgraves  History  of  Normandy  and  Enyland,  review  of,  153 — tiie 
history  of  the  Normans  an  essential  part  of  tlie  knowledge  of 
English  history,  ib. — the  Carlovingians  and  ^Merovingians,  154 — 
the  Teutons  and  the  Franks,  155 — the  IMayors  of  the  Palace,  ib. — 
Charlemagne,  tlie  man  of  his  time,  156 — the  Missi  and  Missi 
Dominici,  156-7 — Mademoiselle  Lezardiere's  View  of  the  Frankish 
Court,  157 — failure  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire,  158 — the  Norman 
tribunal,  159 — Roman  and  Teutonic  ]>ractice3  and  principles, 
160-1 — Roman  influence  on  tlie  Gallo-Francs,  161,  and  note — 
comprehensive  nature  of  the  work,  162 — Sir  F.  Palgrave's  mode  of 
treating   liis  subject,  162-3 — tlie  mediieval  clironiclers,  163-5,  fj- 

'  tracts — peculiarity  in  the  mode  adopted  by  the  author,  165 — his 
reasons  for  dictating  his  work  in  preference  to  writing  it,  ib., 
extract — influence  of  Roman  literature,  habits,  and  laws,  l()5-6 — 
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Louis-le-Debonnaire,  166-7— the  battle  of  Fontenay,  and  treaty  of 
Verdun,  168-9,  extracts — final  separation  of  Germany  and  France, 
169 — Normandy,  and  tlie  Northmen,  170-1 — Rollo,  171— the 
Frencli  provinces,  172,  extract — scope  of  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  work, 
173— Anglo-Norman  jurisprudence,  173-4 — Carlovingian  legisla- 
tion ;  the  Capitulars,  174— tlie  Palatial  Court,  175 — the  Feudal 
Law,  the  Canon  Law,  and  the  Imperial  Code,  ih. — Frankish  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  176— the  Missi,  177— junction  of  Norman  a'nd 
Saxon  tribunals  gradually  effected,  178 — historical  errors  in  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  179. 

Fhilpotts,  Bishop,  review  of  works  by  or  relating  to,  59— his  excom- 
munication of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ih. — his  charge  to  his 
clergy,  60 — the  oath  of  obedience  taken  by  a  bishop  to  liis  arch- 
bishop, ib. — his  '  Letter  to  tlie  Archbishop,'  61 — Mr.  Gorliam's 
case,  61-2,  and  note — Lord  John  Russell's  remarks  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  regard  to  the  language  used  by  Bishop  Philpotts 
relative  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  63 — expediency  of  ob- 
taining the  decision  of  a  court  of  law  thereupon,  64 — his  synod  at 
Exeter,  65 — his  '  Pastoral,'  /i.— protest  in  the  name  of  the  chapter 
against  the  synod,  6Q,  and  note — miscliievous  results  of  his  policy, 
67-71,  and  ??o^<>5— Bishop  Pliilpotts'  early  history,  72,  and  note — 
how  he  obtained  his  bishopric,  73,  and  note — his  love  of  power,  his 
love  of  fimiily,  and  his  love  of  notoriety,  74 — his  rubrical  marti- 
netism,  75-6 — his  love  of  lapses,  76-82 — his  nepotism,  82-4— his 
love  of  notoriety,  85-6 — Iiis  vituperation  of  opponents,  87-90 — his 
non-natural  use  of  words,  90-4. 

Protection,  and  Lord  Derby's  Ministry,  review  of  works  relating  to, 
569 — cause  of  the  fall  of  the  late  Ministry,  ib. — prosperous  state  of 
the  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  570-1  — meaning  of  the  terms 
Court  and  Country  ^iivty ,  571,  note — Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  George 

■-  Bentinck,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord  Derby,  571-3 — Lord  Derby's 
efforts  to  form  a  Government,  thougli  unsuccessful  in  1850,  suc- 
cessful in  1852,  574 — unfounded  statements  of  the  present  Minis- 
ters, ih. — most  of  tliem  new  to  office  and  unknown  to  fame,  ib. — 
their  views  on  Protection  and  the  Navigation  Laws,  575 — the 
present  Ministry  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ib. — 
course  pursued  by  the  Opposition,  576-7 — unwillingness  of  the 
present  Ministers  to  announce  their  system  of  policy,  577-8 — Pro- 
tection a  retrograde  and  reactionary  policy,  759 — M'CuUoch  on 
reimposing  a  duty  on  corn,  ib.,  note — Free-trade  more  favourable 
to  agriculture  than  Protection,  580 — a  low  fixed  duty  on  foreign 
wheat  of  little  avail  to  increase  the  revenue,  581 — and  certain  to 
prove  a  cause  of  strife  between  landlord  and  tenant,  582 — proposed 
transference  of  local  rates  from  the  agricultural  classes  to  the  rest; 
of  the  community,  583-4 — the  cry  of  Protection  against  revolution, 
584 — Lord  Derby  a  Protestant  Minister,  585 — legislation  at  a 
stand  still,  ib. — the  Ballot,  586,  and  note. 

R 

Reform  Bill,  the  expected,  review  of  works  relating  to,  213— the 
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Reform  Act  of  1832,  213-4— cliiinpes  wrniitrht  by  it,  21.',-S_rcpre- 
sontation  in  tlie  House  of  C'oininons  tciidin^r  tmvunls  «lc!e{?:ition, 
219-22— tics  of  i)arty  coniw'xioii  modified,  222-5— n.-w  r.darioii  of 
Ministers  to  Parliament,  22.'i-8— rationale  of  mini«*t.Tial  resi^rna- 
tion,  228-31 — Knglish  Statesmen  seldom  imitators,  231— difliruilty 
of  discernins^  what  tiic  nation  really  refjuires,  232-4 — advantage  of 
a  quiet  time,  23o-G— public  feeling  in  1830  and  18")2,  237-8-ldif- 
ference  of  circumstances  in  1832  and  18o2,  239-41 —opinion  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Kel'orm  Association,  242 — itiex'pediencv  of  eom[)l(;te 
suffrage,  243 — real  iiiii)ressibility  of  the  existini,'  Parliament,  243-4 
—the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  of  184(),  244 — Charter  agitation  nil 
obstacle  to  practical  reforms,  24o-8 — true  theory  of  our  representa- 
tive system,  248-50- alleged  anomalies  in  the  representation,  2o0-4 
— inconsistency  of  Chartist  reasoning,  2o4-() — origin  of  the  right 
of  majorities,  2o6-(j() — representation  coextensive  with  taxation, 
260-3— criteria  of  fitness  for  the  franchise,  264-6 — reduction  in  the 
franchise  qualification,  266-7 — the  i)roject  of  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts, 268-9— exclusive  representation  of  majorities,  269-72 — pro- 
posed new  electoral  districts,  272-4 — fitful  exercise  of  the  franchise, 
275-8 — small  proportion  of  electors  who  vote,  279-80. 
Roebucli's  Jlisfor//  of  the  JVhig  Partt/  of  1830,  review  of,  517 — 
History  rather  than  Poetry  the  branch  of  literature  Avhich  has  of 
late  most  advanced,  518-9  — Mr.  Roebuck's  qualifications  for  his 
undertaking,  519-20 — his  views  of  all  men,  and  all  parties,  indis- 
criminately severe  and  illiberal,  520-1 — his  character  of  Wil- 
liam IV.,  521 — causes  which  influenced  the  King  to  countenance 
the  Reform  Bill,  522-3 — if  not  a  distinguished  or  consistent  man, 
William  IV,  allowed  to  be  frank,  honest,  and  faithful  to  early 
friendships,  523 — anecdote  illustrative  of  his  character,  524 — Mr. 
Roebuck's  aspersions  on  the  character  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ib. 
—  his  illiberal  treatment  of  Burke,  Sheridan,  Tierney,  and  Romilly, 
525 — of  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Althorp,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and 
others,  ib. — his  character  of  Lord  Grey,  526 — extract  from  Harriet 
Martineau's  '  History  of  Thirty  Years'  Peace,'  ib. — Mr.  Roebuck's 
character  of  Lord  Brougham,  526-7— the  Whigs  vindicated,  527-9 
— ]\Ir.  Roebuck's  description  of  them  as  a  party,  529-30 — Mr. 
Canning,  530-1— the  Catholic  question,  531-3 — Lord  Orey's 
government,  533-4— restoration  of  Sir  R.  Peel  to  power,  535 — 
overthrown  and  supplanted  by  Lord  John  Russell,  535 — who  in  his 
turn  surrenders  the  government  of  the  country  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  535-6 — Parliamentary  weakness  not  confined  to  any  one 
Prime  Minister,  or  to  any  one  party  in  the  State,  536 — cause  to 
which  are  to  be  attributed  many  of  the  evils  made  matters  of  per- 
sonal reproach  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  i7».— extract  giving  Mr.  Roebuck's 
version  of  the  memorable  dissolution  in  May,  1831,  537-9 — Miss 
Martineau's  narrative  of  the  same  transaction,  539-40 — strictures 
on  Mr.  Roebuck's  misrepresentations,  540-2— his  account  of  the 
creation  of  peers,  542-3— the  Whigs  resign  but  are  again  reinstated, 
544-0 — further  remarks  on  the  creation  of  |)eers,  546-7,  au.l  vote — 
unjust  charges  advanced  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  547-9 — his  lucubrations 
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on  the  subject  of  Whig  finance,  ooO  — beneficial  effects  of  Whig 
administration,  ool-2— concluding  remarks,  oo2-3. 

T 

Tronson  du  Coudray,  review  of  work  containing  an  account  of,  281 
— Tronson  du  Coudray's  early  life,  281-2 — system  of  criminal 
procedure  then  prevailing  in  France,  282-3 — he  is  engaged  in  the 
remarkable  case  of  the  false  Count  Solar,  283-9 — the  Marchioness 
Soyecourt,  290-1 — the  Thibaults  and  Frondiere,  291-7— the 
Sieur  Reveillon,  297-300 — Tronson  du  Coudray  offers  to  defend 
Louis  XVI.,  300 — his  defence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  ih. — the  French 
Constitution  of  1795,  301 — difference  in  the  French  and  English 
Constitutions,  302 — French  parties  in  1795,  303-4 — French  parties 
in  1796,  305-6 — French  parties  in  1797,  307 — contest  between  the 
Directory  and  the  Legislature,  309 — the  Directory  resolved  to 
crush  their  opponents  by  force,  310 — addresses  from  the  army, 
310-1 — Tronson  du  Coudray's  denunciation  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Directory,  311-2 — tardy  consultations  of  the  Legislature,  313 — 
Tronson  du  Coudray  and  his  party  seized  by  the  troops  under 
Augerau,  314 — the  deportations  to  Cayenne,  315 — French  Guiana, 
315-6— death  of  Tronson  du  Coudray  at  Sinnamary,  316 — Louis 
Napoleon  and  the  Directory,  317 — Louis  Napoleon  a  bad  imitator 
of  all  that  is  bad  in  his  originals,  ib. — fate  of  Ilippolyte  Magen, 
318 — the  present  authority  of  the  prefets,  319-20 — character  of'the 
French,  320 — probable  downfall  of  Louis  Napoleon's  usurpation, 
320-1. 


END   OF   VOL.    XCY. 
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